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Art.  I.  —  An  Oration  delivered  before  the  Literary 
Societies  of  Dartmovih  College^  July  24,  1838.  By 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Boston :  Charles  C.  Little 
and  James  Brown.    1838.  8vo.  pp.  30. 

Mr.  Emerson  in  this  oration  professes  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  Literary  Ethics.  He  speaks  of  the 
Resforces,  the  Subject,  and  the  Discipline  of  the 
Scholar. 

The  resources  of  the  scholar  are  proportioned  to 
his  confidence  in  the  intellect.  They  are  coextensive 
with  nature  and  truth.  Yet  can  they  never  be  his,  un- 
less claimed  with  an  equal  greatness  of  mind.  He 
must  behold  with  awe  the  infinitude  and  impersonality 
of  the  intellectual  power;  learn  that  it  is  not  his,  that 
it  is  not  any  man's ;  but  the  soul  which  made  the 
world ;  that  it  is  all  accessible  to  him,  and  he,  as  its  min<- 
ister,  may  rightfully  hold  all  things  subordinate  ^nd 
answerable  to  it.  He  must  feel  that  «hc  stands  in  *he 
world  as  its  native  king;  thatiline*may  inhale  the  year 
as  a  vapor;  and  give  a  new  order -arid  Iscafe  to  the 
grand  events  of  history.  He  is  the  world ;  and  the 
epochs  and  heroes  of  chronology  are  yrctorial  images 
in  which  his  thoug^hts  are  told.  So  mulst  the  scholar 
feel.     All  things  are  his,  and  he  is  equal  to  all  things, 
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nature  and  its  laws,  life  and  its  deeds,  the  world  and 
its  events. 

And  not  only  must  the  scholar  feel  his  right,  but  he 
must  claim  and  exercise  it.  He  must  assert  and  main- 
tain his  spiritual  independence ;  feel  that  he  is  a  new 
man,  and  that  the  world  into  which  he  comes  is  not 
foreclosed;  is  not  mortgaged  to  the  opinions  and 
usages  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Egypt.  Every  man,  as  to 
his  spiritual  independence,  comes  into  a  new  world, 
and  may  roam  as  freely  over  it,  as  if  he  were  the  first 
born  of  time.  Every  man  is  an  Adam  in  the  Garden, 
and  may  summon  all  creatures  before  him,  distribute 
them  into  their  classes,  and  give  them  their  names. 
No  one  is  bound  to  follow  the  dkssiiications,  or  to 
adopt  the  names  given  by  his  predecessors.  Creation 
is  born  anew  with  every  new-born  soul;  and  each 
new-born  soul  may  hear  the  sons  of  the  morning  sing- 
ing with  joy  over  a  new  created  world.  In  plain 
terms,  the  whole  field  of  thought  and  action  are  open 
to  the  scholar,  and  he  must,  to  avail  himself  of  his 
resources,  feel  that  he  comes  into  the  world  as  free  as 
the  first  born  man ;  that  he  is  bound  by  none  of  the 
opinions,  or  usages  of  those  who  have  preceded 
him  ;  that  he  has  the  right  to  read  all  nature  with  his 
own  eyes  ;  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  form  his  own  creed, 
his  own  life-plan,  his  own  system  of  the  Universe. 

The  subject  offered  to  the  scholar  is  as  broad  as 
his  resources.  His  subject  to-day  is  the  same  that  it 
was  yesterday.  Nothing  has  been  exhausted ;  science 
is  yet  in  its  cradle  ;  literature  is  to  be  written ;  and 
poetry  has  scarcely  chanted  its  first  song.  The  per- 
petual admonition  of  nature  to  us  is,  "  The  world  is 
ttewf  uqtri^d.  Do  not  believe  the  past.  I  give  you 
;tK?  Utii^erse'aiv/rgfn  to-day.'* 

LatjH  and  £ngUsli**^etry  sing  us  ever  the  praises 
of  n|tU^e,*anjil  jCet;poetry  has  hitherto  conversed  with 
onljr. lilt's tiffa^e  ai  things.  Its  chants  reveal  to  us 
nothing -of  ^*liO?ndsome  things  of  nature.  The  poet 
has  nof  seen*  and  felt  for  himself.  All  is  yet  undes- 
cribed,  almost  unattempted.     The  man  who  stands  on 
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the  8ea-shore,  or  who  rambles  in  the  woods,  seems  to 
be  the  first  man  that  ever  stood  on  the  shore,  or  en- 
tered a  grove,  his  sensations  and  his  world  are  so 
novel  and  strange.  Nature  still  awaits  her  poet,  and 
listens  to  catch  the  strains  of  the  voice  that  shall  sing 
her  praises  worthily. 

Civil  history  is  yet  open  to  the  labors  of  the  scholar^ 
The  past  shall  wear  a  new  aspect  as  each  new  man  of 
genius  looks  upon  it.  Since  Niebuhr  and  Wolf,  Ro- 
man and  Greek  history  have  been  written  anew.  May 
not  a  new  Niebuhr  and  Wolf  be  needed  to  re-write 
them  ?  Is  the  story  told,  and  its  lesson  fixed  forever  ? 
Let  a  man  of  genius  pronounce  the  name  of  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  of  Athens,  of  the  Etrurian,  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  under  what  new  aspect  do  we  instantly  behold 
them.  Are  there  not  still  new  aspects  under  which 
they  may  be  seen  1  Who  can  say  what  shall  be  the 
new  aspect  under  w'hich  the  next  man  of  genius  shall 
reveal  them  ?  As  in  poetry  and  history,  so  in  sdl 
other  departments.  There  are  few  masters  or  none. 
Religion  is  yet  to  be  settled  on  its  fast  foundations  in 
the  breast  of  man ;  and  politics,  and  philosophy,  and 
letters,  and  art.  As  yet,  we  have  nothing  but  ten- 
dency and  indication^ 

Such  are  the  resources  and  the  subject  of  the 
scholar.  The  world  is  his  ;  but  he  must  possess  it,  by 
putting  himself  into  harmony  with  the  constitution  of 
things.  He  must  be  a  solitary,  laborious,  modest, 
charitable  soul.  He  must  embrace  solitude  as  a  bride. 
He  must  have  his  glees  and  his  glooms  alone.  His 
own  estimate  must  be  measure  enough ;  his  own  praise 
reward  enough  for  him.  We  live  in  the  sun  and  on 
the  surface  of  things, —  a  thin,  plausible,  superficial 
existence,  and  talk  of  muse  and  prophet,  of  art  and 
creation.  But  out  of  our  shallow  and  frivolous  way 
of  life  how  can  greatness  ever  grow  ?  We  must  go 
and  be  dumb ;  sit  with  our  hands  on  our  mouths  a 
long  Pythagorean  lustrum ;  live  in  corners,  and  do 
chares,  and  sufier,  and  weep,  and  drudge,  with  eyes 
and  hearts  that  love  the  Lord ;  by  silence,  seclusion, 
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austerity,  pierce  deep  into  the  grandeur  and  secret  of 
our  being ;  and  so  diving,  bring  up  out  of  secular  dark- 
ness the  sublimities  of  the  moral  constitution.  How 
mean  to  go  blazing,  a  gaudy  butterfly,  in  fashionable 
or  political  saloons,  the  fool  of  society,  the  fool  of 
notoriety,  a  topic  for  newspapers,  a  piece  of  the  street, 
and  forfeiting  the  real  prerogative  of  the  russet  coat, 
the  privacy,  and  the  true  and  warm  heart  of  the 
citizen  ? 

But  we  give  it  up.  We  cannot  analyse  one  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  discourses.  He  hardly  ever  has  a  leading 
thought,  to  which  all  the  parts  of  his  discourse  are 
subordinate,  which  is  clearly  stated,  systemetically 
drawn  out,  and  logically  enforced.  He  is  a  poet 
rather  than  a  philosopher,  —  and  not  always  true  even 
to  the  laws  of  poetry.  He  must  be  read  not  for  a 
work  of  art,  which  shall  be  perfect  as  a  whole,  but  for 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  details  ;  not  for  any  new 
or  striking  philosophical  views,  but  for  incidental  re- 
marks, frequent  aphorisms,  valuable  hints,  rich  and 
original  imagery  and  illustration.  In  all  his  produc- 
tions, the  decorations  strike  us  more  than  the  temple 
itself,  and  the  shrine  evidently  surpasses  the  god. 
Nevertheless,  he  always  selects  an  important  topic  for 
his  discourses,  and  furnishes  us  subjects  which  well 
deserve  our  consideration.     This  is  something. 

In  reading  Mr.  Emerson's  various  productions,  and 
in  listening  to  his  lectures,  we  obtain  the  impression 
that  he  thinks'very  meanly  of  the  past  achievements  of 
the  human  mind.  No  poet  according  to  him  has  ever 
yet  seen  the  sea-shore,  or  entered  a  grove ;  and  nobody 
but  himself  has  ever  heard  the  "  wild  geese  scream." 
As  it  regards  American  scholars,  they  have  done  noth- 
ing to  redeem  the  pledges  we  made  the  world,  when 
we  adopted  free  institutions.  American  Literature 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  being.  Not  that 
we  want  men  who  write  very  clever  books,  and 
make  commendable  verses  which  fill  up  the  corner 
of  a  newspaper  with  much  respectability,  and  look 
very  decent  in  a  scrap-book,  or  lady's  album ;   but 
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of  the  higher  literature,  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  is  the  out-speaking 
and  the  embodyment  of  the  national  life,  we  have  pro- 
duced nothing  worth  naming.  And  worse  than  all 
this,  we  seem  to  have  no  adequate  conception  of  what 
American  literature  should  be,  and  what  it  is  capable 
of  becoming.    Why  is  this,  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

This  is  the  question  which  is  laboring  in  his  mind, 
and  which  he  appears  to  be  striving  to  answer.  One 
of  the  chief  causes,  he  thinks,  is  our  want  of  faith  in 
the  intellect.  Wanting  faith  in  the  intellect,  we  at- 
tempt no  great  intellectual  effort,  and  therefore  pro- 
duce nothing  intellectually  great.  We  have  no  faith 
that  great  things  may  be  done,  and  therefore  do  not 
attempt  to  do  great  things.  The  remedy  here  is  to 
increase  and  confirm  our  faith  in  the  intellect,  to  learn 
that  the  intellectual  power,  which  develops  itself  with- 
in us,  is  the  power  that  made  the  world,  and  therefore 
infinite  and  inexhaustible. 

Another  cause  is  our  want  of  confidence  in  our- 
selves. We  regard  ourselves  as  born  in  the  dotage  of 
the  world,  and  out  of  work,  except  to  treasure  up  in 
our  memories,  and  mimic  as  we  may  in  our  lives,  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  giants,  who  lived  long  ago, 
when  the  world  was  in  its  prime.  Genius  has  no  voca- 
tion ;  poesy  has  sung  her  swan-song ;  philosophy  is 
finished ;  the  sciences  are  completed ;  creeds  are  all 
determined ;  opinions  made  up ;  miracles  ended,  and 
the  book  of  prophecy  is  closed.  Sad  creatures  are 
we !  —  born  long  ages  too  late,  after  all  the  work  cut 
out  by  the  Almighty  for  thought,  fancy,  imagination, 
genius,  is  completed  !  We  are  doomed  to  idleness, 
and  by  idleness  to  imbecility.  The  spiritual  nature  is 
useless,  and  must  be  discharged.  We  sink  our  hu- 
manity, and  become  mere  prudent,  calculating  ani- 
mals ;  content  to  labor  for  a  little  worldly  wealth,  to 
fill  the  belly  or  clothe  the  back ;  to  flutter  in  a  saloon, 
or  to  catch  a  breath  of  empty  applause  from  brainless 
fellow  mortals ;  to  be  complaisant  and  decorous  ;  to 
provide  for  a  commendable  funeral,  a  showy  cofiBn, 
and  a  respectable  tombstone. 
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To  remedy  this  evil,  we  must  cease  to  look  back  to 
learn  what  has  been,  around  to  learn  what  is,  and  must 
look  into  ourselves  to  learn  what  we  are,  and  what  we 
can  do.     Man  is  man  to-day  as  much  as  he   was  six 
thousand  years  ago ;   and  every  man  is  born  with  all 
that  constitutes  a  man,  with  as  rich  endowments,  and 
as  creative  a  genius,  in  this  age  or  country  as  in  any 
other.    Men  in  the  past  were  great,  were  heroes.     Be 
it  so.     Men  in  the  present  are  also  men,  and  may  be 
great,  may  be  heroes,  if  they  will  but  act  out  the  di- 
vinity that  is  slumbering  in  them.     Our  senses  are  as 
acute,  our  minds  as  penetrating,  our  bodies   as  finely 
moulded  and  as  firmly  knit,  our  limbs  as  active  and 
as  vigorous,  and  our  souls  as  capable  of  swelling  with 
noble  thoughts,  with  rich  affections,  and  of  burning 
with  as  pure,  as  free,  and  intense  a  love  for  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  as  theirs  who  lived  in  the 
past,  and  before  whose  shadows  we  prostrate  ourselves 
with  such  servile  devotion.     Nature  is  ever  renewed, 
and  is  as  fresh  now,  as  when  beheld  by  the  divine 
bards  of  old ;  and  is  as  open  and  as  beautiful  to  us, 
as  it  was  to  them.     We  stand  as  near  to  God  as  did 
the  prophets,  who  had  "  open  vision  "  and  conversed 
with  him  face  to  face ;  and  we  may  be  inspired,  illu- 
minated by  his  spirit,  as  well  as  they  were.    The  whole 
spiritual  world  is  ours.     Truth,  beauty,  goodness,  are 
not  monopolized,  foreclosed.     God  has  not  disinher- 
ited us,  nor  left  us  no  employment.     Every  man  has 
an  indefeasible  right  to  the  Universe,  and  may  labor  in 
what  part  of  it  he  pleases ;  in  work  which  commends 
itself  to  his  taste  and  genius ;  and  be  his  own  produ- 
cer ;  and  in  his  own  way  too.     He  need  labor  where 
others  have  labored,  and  be  their  imitators,  not  unless 
it  be  his  choice.     He  may  whistle  his  own   tune,  and 
sing  his  own  song.     Nobody  has  the  right  to  insist  on 
his  obligation  to  imitate  the  tone  or  gestures  of  others. 
He  may  pitch  his  voice  to  his  own  key,  and  modulate 
it  to  his  own  ear.   Plato,  Bacon,  Cousin,  have  philoso- 
phized ;  let  who  will  philosophize  also,  and  be  a  Plato, 
a   Bacon,  a  Cousin,  not   by  imitating  them,  but  by 
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claiming  and  maintaining  that  right  to  philosophize 
for  oneself,  which  they  claimed.  We  must  assert  our 
spiritual  independency,  or  never  shall  our  minds  act 
freely,  and  show  forth  the  divine  stuff  they  are  made 
of.  And  without  free,  strong,  and  varied  action,  no 
living  literature ;  no  original  creations  ;  no  works  of 
art,  worthy  of  the  age,  of  the  country,  of  man. 

This  may  be  true,  if  understood  in  strict  reference 
to  literature,  and  what  are  usually  considered  the 
higher  walks  of  art  and  science  ;  but  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  American  mind  as  strikingly  defi- 
cient in  originality  and  independence.  We  doubt  if 
there  ever  was  a  country  in  which  the  people  had  more 
faith  in  the  intellect,  or  less  of  servility  to  the  mind 
of  other  ages  or  other  countries.  We  may  not  be 
ready  at  once  to  adopt  every  new  notion  or  new  doc- 
trine, which  may  be  set  forth  in  metaphysics,  theology, 
morals,  sesthetics  ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  backward 
in  considering  and  adopting  everything,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  an  improvement  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  navigation.  In 
these  matters  we  are  not  wanting  in  faith  in  intellect, 
nor  are  we  slaves  to  routine,  to  established  usage, 
to  fixed  opinions,  to  the  teachings  of  other  ages,  other 
countries,  other  men.  We  create  for  ourselves,  and 
our  creations  are  by  no  means  despicable.  The  Amer- 
ican ship  is  not  a  servile  copy  of  a  foreign  model. 
The  Yankee  exercises  his  own  original  genius  in  its 
construction ;  and  he  mans  and  works  it  in  his  own 
way.  The  Patent  Office  may  bear  witness  that  we  are 
cunning  to  seek  out  many  inventions.  Our  political 
institutions  can  hardly  be  termed  a  copy,  a  tradition, 
a  reminiscence.  They  are  original.  In  whatever  direc- 
tion the  American  mind  is  turned,  it  is  self-confiding, 
original,  creative.  Hitherto  it  has  been  turned  almost 
exclusively  in  a  material  direction ;  to  the  realization 
of  progress  in  our  external  condition ;  not  to  the  real- 
ization of  progress  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  sci- 
ences. With  us,  genius  has  come  forth  into  practical 
life  3  instead  of  the  marble  statue,  it  gives  us  the  ship ; 
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for  a  picture,  it  gives  us  a  mule  or  jenney ;  for  sys- 
tems of  metaphysics  and  ethics,  it  gives  us  railroads, 
canals,  and  steamboats ;  for  the  novel  or  the  poem,  it 
furnishes  us  with  an  improved  system  of  legislation, 
ministries  to  the  poor,  and  universal  education ;  and 
for  an  elevated  and  living  literature,  it  creates  an  ele- 
vated and  living  people.  Genius  has  come  out  of  the 
cloister  and  the  university,  and  creates  in  the  ship-yard 
and  the  smithy,  reasons  on  'change,  and  sings  in  the  mu^ 
sic  of  the  axe,  the  hammer,  and  the  loom,  giving  dignity 
to  labor  and  the  empire  of  the  world  to  the  laborer. 

Shall  we  complain  of  this  ?  Is  this  all  low  utilita- 
rianism ?  Why  is'it  that  our  minds  have  been  carried 
away  in  an  outward  direction  ?  In  this  world  there 
is  a  reason,  and  usually  a  pretty  good  reason,  for 
whatever  is.  Nothing  is  arbitrary,  or  the  production 
of  blind  chance.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  a  people 
at  a  given  epoch  is  wholly  intent  on  improving  its 
outward  condition,  all  engrossed  in  useful  labors  ;  and 
at  another  epoch,  equally  intent  on  spiritual  progress, 
and  engrossed  with  the  embellishments  of  life.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  not,  as  it  concerns  high  literary 
matters,  that  full  faith  in  intellect  which  may  be  desir- 
able ;  and  it  is  true,  that  in  such  matters,  we  depend 
too  much  on  the  taste,  criticism,  and  opinions  of  others. 
But  what  then  ?  Our  first  and  most  urgent  work  in 
this  country  was  not  the  creation  of  an  original  liter- 
ature. Give  the  whole  American  people  that  peculiar 
self-trust  and  faith  in  intellect,  called  for  in  the  ora- 
tion before  us,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  would 
be  soaring  into  the  regions  of  ideas,  or  seeking  in  vain 
a  pathway  through  the  wilds  of  imagination ;  the  use- 
ful arts  would  be  neglected ;  the  fields  would  lie  fal- 
low ;  commerce  would  languish ;  manufactures  would 
fail ;  silence .  would  reign  in  the  workshops ;  and 
nakedness  and  starvation  cover  the  land.  Nature  or- 
dains that  we  provide  for  the  body,  before  we  provide 
for  the  soul;  that  we  obtain  those  things  without 
which  life  is  not  possible,  before  we  attempt  life's 
embellishments. 
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We  have  a  few  misgivings  about  the  propriety  of 
this  declamation,  in  which  some  of  our  scholars  are 
beginning  to  indulge,  against  the  utilitarian  pursuits 
of  our  age  and  country.  We  are  not  quite  sure  but 
we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  for  these  pursuits.  Per- 
haps this  business  world  on  which  the  scholar  looks 
down,  is  fulfilling  a  higher  mission  than  it  or  the  scholar 
dreams  of.  We  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves,  that 
the  young  man,  who  has  no  means  of  living  but  by  his 
daily  labor,  can  be  applauded  for  neglecting  all  useful 
labor  and  devoting  his  whole  time  to  playing  the  flute 
or  the  fiddle.  Why  not  ?  Music  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  play  the  flute  or  the  fiddle  well  is  an  ele- 
gant accomplishment ;  and  why  not  then  applaud  the 
young  man  who  devotes  himself  to  it  at  the  expense  of 
his  wordly  fortunes  1  What  is  true  of  individuals,  is 
true  of  nations.  Let  a  nation  provide  for  its  physical 
well-being,  let  it  provide  for  the  easy  subsistence  of 
all  its  citizens,  before  it  takes  itself  to  fiddling  or 
flute-playing. 

We  commenced  in  this  country  poor ;  we  had  little 
beside  our  hands,  our  wits,  and  our  self-confidence. 
We  had  a  savage  world  to  subdue,  and  by  our  labors 
a  wilderness  to  convert  into  a  fruitful  field.  We  had 
this  to  do  also  for  the  whole  people.  In  the  old  world 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  drudges,  and  we  know  not 
but  always  must  be  drudges.  There  a  favored  few 
may  study  lifers  embellishments,  because  the  drudges 
are  at  hand  to  furnish  them  with  subsistence.  But 
here,  all  must  be  drudges  or  none ;  so  long  as  drudg- 
ery is  necessary,  all  must  drudge ;  and  when  a  part 
enter  into  the  paths  of  elegant  literature,  the  mass 
must  enter.  If  at  any  previous  epoch  in  our  history, 
a  number  of  our  people  sufficiently  large  to  secure  suc- 
cess had  engaged  solely  in  literary  pursuits,  and  la- 
bored exclusively  for  progress  in  the  spiritual  order, 
they  must  have  imposed  an  extra  amount  of  drudgery  on 
the  rest;  for  scholars,  all  spiritual  as  they  would 
have  us  believe  them,  have  bodies  and  stomachs,  and 
require  food  and  raiment,  as  well  as  the  drudges  them- 
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selves,  and  in  general  of  a  somewhat  superior  sort  too ; 
they  would  have  established  a  literary  caste,  which, 
when  it  is  a  caste,  is  no  better  than  a  sacerdotal  caste, 
or  a  military  caste  ;  divided  the  community  by  a  broad 
and  distinct  line  into  two  classes,  of  which  one  would 
have  been  regarded  as  altogether  superior  to  the  other. 
The  scholars  would  have  constituted  a  nobility ;  they 
would  have  glorified  themselves, — boasted  the  dignity 
of  their  pursuits  ;  and,  speaking  to  the  mind  and  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  they  would  have  had  all  things 
pretty  much  in  their  own  way.  The  drudges,  marking 
the  leisure  and  apparent  ease  of  the  scholars,  their 
freedom  from  many  of  the  cares,  vexations,  and  hard- 
ships of  ordinary  life,  would  have  regarded  them  as  a 
privileged  class,  a  superior  order  of  beings;  —  and  in 
return,  they  would  have  looked  upon  themselves  as  a 
doomed  race,  lying  under  the  curse  of  God,  bound  to 
the  dust  they  cultivated,  and  fated  to  live  and  die 
mere  beasts  of  burden.  Now  this  would  have  been  at 
war  with  the  mission  of  this  country.  A  literary 
class,  as  such,  we  cannot  tolerate.  They  who  call  for 
a  literary  class,  and  labor  diligently  to  create  one, 
were  they  not  impotent,  should  be  regarded  as  our 
worst  enemies.  Here,  no  man  can  safely  be  exempted 
from  the  ordinary  duties  of  practical  life.  The  scholar 
must  be  a  man  of  business,  and  do  his  own  share  of 
the  drudgery. 

We  confess,  therefore,  that  we  are  beginning,  of 
late,  to  look  favorably  on  the  business  habits  of  our 
countrymen,  and  to  declaim  less  and  less  against  their 
money-getting  propensities.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  real 
cause  for  gratitude  to  God,  that  our  whole  population 
has  been  carried  away  in  a  material  direction,  engaged 
in  the  accumulation  of  material  wealth.  Not  that 
literature  is  unimportant,  not  that  progress  in  the 
spiritual  order  is  not  in  the  last  degree  desirable  and 
imperative ;  but  because  it  is  as  desirable  and  as  im- 
perative in  the  case  of  all  men,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
few ;  and  because  it  can  be  possible  in  the  case  of  all 
men,  only  on  the  condition  that  all  men  be  placed  in 
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such  circumstances,  as  to  their  physical  wants,  that 
with  moderate  labor  they  can  obtain  a  respectable  sub- 
sistence. It  was  necessary  then  in  the  first  instance, 
to  cut  down  and  clear  away  the  eternal  forest,  to  break 
the  stubborn  glebe,  and  convert  the  barren  field  into  a 
garden,  to  build  up  our  manufactures,  to  extend  and 
perfect  our  commerce,  and  so  to  augment  and  distrib- 
ute the  wealth  of  the  country,  that  all  our  citizens 
s|iould  have  the  requisite  independence  and  leisure  for 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  And  this  could  not 
have  been  done,  had  not  our  whole  people  been  carried 
away  in  a  material  direction. 

It  is  said,  that  the  whole  nation  has  been  absorbed 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  We  admit  it,  and  rejoice 
that  it  has  been  so.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  our 
national  life ;  that  we  all  move  together,  feel  the  pul- 
sations of  one  heart,  and  engage  as  one  man  in  what- 
ever is  the  work  for  the  moment.  It  is  also  a  proof  that 
we  are  an  earnest  race,  and  that  what  we  attempt,  we 
attempt  with  our  whole  heart ;  that  we  throw  our  whole 
being  into  our  work,  and  live  and  move  but  in  it  and 
for  it.  This  is  a  noble  trait  of  character.  It  is  full 
of  promise.  It  assures  us  that  whatever  the  nation 
undertakes,  it  shall  accomplish ;  that  when  it  has  pro- 
vided for  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  body,  and 
turned  its  attention  to  the  creation  of  a  literature,  it 
shall  bend  its  whole  soul  to  it,  and  create  a  literature 
which  shall  deserve  and  receive  the  world's  admira- 
tion. The  very  intensity  with  which  we  pursue  wealth 
is  full  of  hope.  It  proves  that  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
can  be  only  a  temporary  pursuit,  that  we  must  soon  sat- 
isfy our  material  wants,  and  be  ready  to  engage  with 
similar  intenseness  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
soul. 

The  pursuit  of  wealth,  we  are  told  again,  is  a  low, 
degrading  pursuit,  proceeding  from  a  mean  and  sordid 
ambition.  It  can  in  no  sense  compare  with  the  elegant 
and  ennobling  pursuit  of  letters.  The  business  man, 
counting  dollars  and  cents,  and  balancing  his  losses 
and  gains,  is  a  low  and  servile  being  compared  with 
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the  scholar,  "whose  soul  is  unbound,  whose  thoughts  are 
free  to  roam  over  the  universe,  to  commune  with  all 
nature,  and  to  rise  to  close  intimacy  with  the  "  first 
Good  and  first  Fair."  "  The  scholar  is  the  favorite  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  the  excellency  of  his  country,  the 
happiest  of  men.  His  duties  lead  him  directly  into 
the  holy  ground,  where  other  men's  aspirations  only 
point.  His  successes  are  occasions  of  the  purest  joy 
to  all  men.  Eyes  is  he  to  the  blind ;  feet  is  he  to  the 
lame.''  Is  there  no  "  optical  illusion  "  in  all  this  ?  Is 
there  not  here,  in  this  estimate  of  the  comparative 
dignity  of  literature  and  business,  no  want  of  inde- 
pendence ?  Is  there  no  slavishness  to  what  we  have 
been  taught,  —  to  the  mind  of  the  past  1  What  occa- 
sion is  there  for  the  men  of  letters  to  scorn  the  men 
of  business  ?  Is  this  business  world  as  contemptible  as 
the  literary  world  would  fain  make  us  believe  ?  Genius 
has  not  hesitated  to  weave  a  garland  of  fadeless  flowers 
around  the  brows  of  ancient  heroism,  and  later  chivalry, 
and  why  should  it  hesitate  to  do  the  same  for  modern 
business,  since  there  is  many  a  merchant  moved  by  as 
heroic  and  chivalric  aspirations,  as  ever  moved  an 
ancient  hero  or  a  modern  knight  ?  We  often  suppose 
that  the  merchant  is  moved  by  mere  love  of  gain,  that 
his  ruling  motive  is  avarice ;  but  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken. The  merchant  fits  out  his  ships  with  as  lofty 
feelings,  as  those  with  which  an  ancient  monarch  led 
forth  his  armed  followers  to  make  conquests.  He 
loves  excitement ;  he  has  a  taste  for  the  adventurous ; 
and  he  longs  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  great  events. 
The  great  and  active  man  is  in  him  ;  the  soul  of  the 
chivalric  knight  is  in  him ;  and  it  is  only  in  immense 
business  calculations  and  business  enterprises,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  age  allows  him  to  act  out  what  is  in 
him.  It  is  not  the  littleness,  but  the  greatness,  of 
his  soul,  that  leads  him  to  cover  the  ocean  with  his 
rich  "  argosies,"  and  to  lay  every  clime  under  contri- 
bution. Now  we  ask,  wherein  is  this  merchant-prince 
less  honorable,  less  glorious,  than  the  warrior-prince, 
around  whom  men  of  letters  love  to  cluster,  and  whom 
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they  conspire  to  deify  1     His  enterprises  are  infinitely 
more  serviceable  to  Humanity. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  business  pursuits  have 
been  regarded  as  ignoble.  Kings  and  military  chief- 
tains, tyrants  and  "  man-killers,"  royal  and  noble 
hunters,  have  passed  for  the  representatives  of  God 
on  earth ;  while  the  honest  laborer  has  been  accounted 
low  and  vulgar,  a  menial,  a  slave.  Is  not  this  con- 
tempt, which  men  of  letters  cast  on  the  men  of  busi- 
ness, a  tradition  of  the  old  contempt  with  which  they 
looked  upon  all  useful  labor  ?  Is  it  not  a  reminiscence 
of  the  times  when  all  useful  labor  was  performed  by 
slaves,  or  by  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  ;  and  when  the 
"  better  sort "  lived  in  idleness  and  luxury,  or  engaged 
only  in  war  or  "  manly  sports?"  If  so,  the  business  world 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  rendering  labor  perfectly 
honorable.  The  patent  of  its  nobility  bears  a  too 
recent  date ;  the  scholar  remembers  the  time  when  it 
was  plebeian  and  accounted  vile.  But  does  the  schol- 
ar well  to  remember  this  ?  Has  he  a  right  to  look 
down  on  the  man  of  business  1  and  is  he  aiding  the 
cause  of  Humanity  by  sowing  dissensions  between 
those  who  labor  to  accumulate  wealth  for  the  body, 
and  those  who  are  seeking  to  create  wealth  for  the 
soul  1  The  scholar,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  chary  of 
producing  a  disgust,  a  loathing  for  the  practical  duties 
of  life,  or  of  undervaluing  those  pursuits  without 
which  society  and  life  must  fail,  or  worse  than  fail. 
Instead  of  regarding  the  material  improvements  of 
society,  efforts  to  perfect  political  institutions,  and  to 
increase  the  physical  comforts  of  the  people,  as  low, 
sordid,  mercenary,  he  should  elevate  them  to  the 
rank  of  liberal  pursuits.  His  mission  is  to  enno- 
ble business,  and  to  make  drudgery  the  path  to  honor, 
as  it  is  to  independence.  He  may,  and  he  should, 
point  out  the  abuses  into  which  the  business  world 
falls,  —  the  errors  it  commits,  —  the  low  standard  of 
morals  it  adopts ;  but  he  should  also  seek  to  combine 
business  with  literature,  —  as  we  would  practice  with 
theory,  —  and  make  it  felt  to  be  not  beneath  the  dig- 
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nity  of  the  most  learned  man,  the  most  accomplished 
scholar,  to  enter  the  arena  of  politics,  to  cultivate  a 
farm,  to  manage  a  shop,  to  engage  in  manufactures, 
or  commerce.  The  business  world  doubtless  has  its 
errors ;  its  morality  is  of  too  low  an  order ;  its  aims 
are  not  high  enough ;  many  of  its  practices  are  inju- 
rious to  society ;  many  of  its  members  are  purely  sel- 
fish, and  fall  far  below  the  standard  of  even  its  own 
morality;  its  politics  are  short-sighted  and  selfish, 
deficient  in  enlarged  views  and  true  policy ;  but  never- 
theless the  more  closely  we  examine  it,  the  more  we 
see  it  in  all  its  bearings,  the  more  shall  we  find  in  it 
to  approve,  and  the  better  satisfied  shall  we  be  with 
the  mission  it  is  fulfilling. 

Moreover,  we  believe  the  charge  brought  against  the 
American  people,  of  being  exclusively  devoted  to 
money-getting,  of  being  great  lovers  of  money,  is 
altogether  too  sweeping.  The  American  people  arefar, 
very  far,  from  being  supreme  lovers  of  money.  They 
have  no  disposition  to  hoard.  Not  a  native  born  miser 
can  be  met  with  in  our  whole  country.  We  pursue 
wealth  indeed  to  a  great  extent,  but  not  as  an  end. 
We  pursue  it  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means ; 
because  we  crave  independence  and  would  possess 
what  wealth  alone  can  purchase.  The  majority  start 
in  life  poor,  obliged  to  depend  on  their  own  exertions 
for  the  means  of  living.  They  are  obliged,  for  a  time 
at  least,  to  struggle  hard ;  they  are  made  to  feel  the 
evils,  the  slights,  the  inconveniencies  of  poverty ;  the 
consideration,  influence,  ease,  and  pleasures  of  which 
it  deprives  them ;  and  they  seek  with  great  earnestness, 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to  escape  it ;  to  cease 
to  be  mere  drudges,  living  and  toiling  but  for  the  hu- 
man animal ;  to  gain  independence,  and  a  position  by 
which  they  can  take  rank  as  men  amongst  men,  and 
act  a  useful  and  respectable  part  in  the  affairs  of  society. 
What  is  there  in  this  to  blame?  The  end  is  surely  hon- 
orable and  elevated ;  and  the  most  we  can  say  is,  that 
the  means  adopted  are  not  the  most  appropriate,  or  that 
some  few  forget  the  end  in  the  means.     No  doubt  many 
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among  us  continue  the  pursuit  of  gain,  long  after  the 
original  reasons  which  induced  them  to  adopt  that 
pursuit  have  ceased  to  exist ;  but  they  do  it  not  from 
the  mere  love  of  money,  but  from  the  force  of  habit ; 
from  the  pleasure  they  find  in  doing  to-day  what  they 
did  yesterday ;  from  the  excitement,  the  employment 
afforded  by  their  business  exercises ;  and  because  they 
must,  in  order  to  enjoy  themselves,  do  something,  and 
there  is  nothing  else  they  are  fitted  to  do.  Those 
among  us  who  are  most  absorbed  in  money-getting, 
and  who  acquire  wealth  fastest,  often  spend  it  faster 
than  they  acquire  it,  proving  thus  that  they  value 
something  else  more  than  they  do  money.  There  is 
nothing  miserly,  sordid,  mercenary  in  the  American 
disposition.  We  are  fond  of  show  and  consideration, 
anxious  to  be  thought  well  of  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
of  holding  a  respectable  social  rank,  and  of  gather- 
ing around  us  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  civilized 
life ;  and  so  far  as  wealth  can  contribute  to  this  end, 
we  love  and  seek  it ;  but  no  farther.  The  man  who 
seems  wholly  absorbed  in  counting  dollars  and  cents, 
and  balancing  his  losses  and  gains,  may  on  close  in- 
spection be  found  to  be  moved  by  an  honorable  ambi- 
tion, and  to  be  contributing  not  a  little  to  the  means 
of  moral  and  intellectual  progress. 

This  general  and  absorbing  pursuit  of  wealth, 
which  seems  so  low  and  mean  to  the  man  of  letters, 
is,  moreover,  essential  to  the  existence  and  success  of 
the  scholar.  A  poor  people,  a  people  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  poverty,  all  of  whose  thoughts  and  exer- 
tions are  needed  to  gain  a  mere  subsistence  for  the 
human  animal,  can  never  be  expected  to  contribute 
anything  to  the  cause  of  letters.  Men  must  be 
taught  to  read,  and  have  leisure  to  read  and  reflect, 
before  they  can  either  become  scholars  or  the  audience 
of  scholars.  This  instruction  and  this  leisure  can  be 
obtained  only  on  the  condition  that  there  be  a  certain 
independence  as  to  the  means  of  living.  The  scholar 
cannot  be  far  in  advance  of  his  countrymen,  at  least 
not   far   in   advance   of  the   class   to  which  he  ad- 
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dresses  himself.  He  never  appears  alone.  He  may 
surpass  his  brethren ;  but  there  will  be  always  many 
near  him,  who  reach  the  goal  almost  as  soon  as  he. 
He  must  have  competitors.  He  must  have  an  audi- 
ence, a  public.  This  is  always  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  his  existence.  Give  the  audience,  and  the 
speaker  will  present  himself;  the  public,  and  the  phi- 
losopher will  bring  forth  his  theories,  the  scholar  un- 
fold his  treasures. 

Now  in  this  country  the  whole  people  must  consti- 
tute the  audience,  the  public.  The  scholar  here  must 
speak  not  to  a  clique,  a  coterie,  but  to  the  entire  na- 
tion. The  first  thing  to  be  done,  then,  is  to  make  the 
whole  nation  a  "  fit  audience.'*  To  talk  of  a  "  fit 
audience  though  few,"  betrays  an  entire  ignorance  of 
the  age  and  the  country.  This  is  neither  the  age  nor 
the  country  for  scholars  to  consult  only  the  tastes  of 
scholars,  and  to  address  themselves  only  to  a  literary 
nobility.  He  who  would  be  an  American  scholar  must 
address  himself  to  the  whole  American  people ;  and 
his  own  attainments  cannot  far  outrun  the  capacity  of 
the  masses  to  comprehend  and  relish  his  speech.  It 
follows  from  this,  that  the  first  requisite  to  the  schol- 
ar's success,  in  this  country,  is  to  make  the  whole 
nation  a  nation  of  readers,  and  to  secure  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  the  leisure  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  subjects  on  which  the  scholar  discourses.  The 
mere  ability  to  read,  however,  is  not  enough.  He  who 
has  worked  all  day  with  his  hands,  and  sits  down  at 
night  fatigued  with  the  day's  labor,  and  harassed 
in  mind  about  the  employment  of  the  morrow,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  read  and  relish  the  pro- 
found and  finished  compositions  of  the  true  scholar. 
Now  this  very  business  world,  against  which  we 
war,  is  the  most  active  in  teaching  all  to  read,  in  pro- 
viding the  means  of  universal  education.  And  how, 
without  this  general  and  absorbing  devotion  to  money- 
getting,  is  the  general  wealth  of  the  country  to  be 
sufficiently  augmented  to  allow  the  leisure  we  have 
determined  to  be  necessary  ? 
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We  go  still  further;  we  say  that  the  general  atten- 
tion to  business  in  this  country  is  itself  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  mind,  to  moral,  spiritual  progress.  We 
could  verify  this  assertion  by  history,  were  we  so  dis- 
posed. But  we  ask,  what  can  more  tax  the  mind  and 
call  forth  its  powers  than  the  pursuits  of  commerce  ? 
Can  the  merchant  make  his  calculations,  extend  his 
business  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  without  mental  ex- 
ertion ?  All  industrial  employments  require  more  or 
less  of  skill  and  science.  The  desire  to  become  rich, 
and  quickly  rich,  stimulates  improvements,  seeks  out 
inventions,  makes  perpetual  demands  on  science  to 
abridge  the  process.  Many  an  ordinary  mechanic  in 
our  city  makes  use  of  a  science  that  a  Newton  might 
have  been  proud  to  own,  and  employs  a  menial  power 
equal  to  that  which  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation, 
and  determined  the  laws  of  the  Universe.  The  more  in- 
tense the  desire  to  accumulate  wealth,  the  more  use 
will  be  made  of  science ;  consequently  the  more  em- 
ployment will  be  given  to  mind,  to  intellect.  The 
business  world  is  in  no  sense  inferior  in  active  intel- 
lect to  the  world  of  letters ;  all  the  difference  is  in  the 
application. 

Nor  is  American  literature,  as  it  is,  to  be  condemned 
outright.  True,  not  much  is  to  be  said  of  our  regu- 
lar built  books  ;  but  we  have  newspapers.  Our  news- 
papers are  conducted  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
by  men  who  come  out  immediately  from  the  bosom  of 
the  people,  and  they  of  necessity  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  They  constitute,  therefore,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  popular  literature. 
And  scattered  through  our  newspapers  and  popular 
journals,  may  be  found  more  fine  writing,  more  true 
poetry,  genuine  eloquence,  vigorous  thought,  original 
and  comprehensive  views,  than  can  be  found  in  the 
classics  of  either  France  or  England.  All  the  elements 
of  the  soul  by  turns  are  appealed  to,  and  in  turn  find 
their  expression ;  all  subjects  are  discussed,  and  on 
all  sides  too ;  and  often  with  a  clearness  and  depth 
which  leave  little  to  be  desired.     Your  most  ordinary 
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newspaper  not  unfreqiiently  throws  you  oflF  an  essay, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  match  in  the  writings 
of  Addison,  Steele,  or  Johnson. 

The  great  merit  and  wide  circulation  of  our  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  are  doubtless  the  cause  of  the 
meagreness  of  our  "  book  "  literature.  They  are  a 
ready  channel  through  which  he  who  thinks  can  com- 
municate his  thoughts  to  the  public ;  and  they  there- 
fore supersede  the  necessity,  in  some  measure,  of  writ- 
ing books.  They  answer  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the 
people,  talk  to  the  people  on  the  topics  on  which 
they  are  thinking,  discuss  the  subjects  in  which 
they  feel  an  immediate  interest ;  and  therefore 
lessen  the  demand  for  more  elaborate  productions. 
At  least  this  is  their  effect  for  the  moment.  But  in 
the  end  they  will  increase  the  demand  for  more  elabo- 
rate productions,  by  calling  forth  the  ability  and  giv- 
ing the  preliminary  information  necessary  for  under- 
standing and  relishing  them.  The  newspaper  gives 
us  a  general  view  of  all  matters,  and  therefore  pre- 
pares us  for  a  special  view  of  any  particular  matter. 
Not  to  insist  then  on  the  newspaper  as  affording  in 
fact  a  definitive  literature,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  it  must  end  in  creating  a  taste  for  literature ;  in 
preparing  a  literature  ;  in  leading  directly  to  its  crea- 
tion ;  and  that  so  long  as  we  sustain  it,  we  can  by  no 
means  be  said  to  be  doing  nothing  for  literature. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  our  newspaper  literature, 
whatever  its  excellence,  is  so  scattered,  so  mixed  up 
with  what  is  impure  and  noxious,  and  withal  pre- 
sented in  so  frail  and  perishing  a  form,  that  it  can 
neither  be  made  available  nor  preserved.  But  it  is 
preserved  ;  perhaps  not  on  the  shelves  of  the  student's 
library,  but  in  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  the  people ; 
in  the  actions  it  prompts,  and  in  the  public  measures, 
the  adoption  of  which  it  secures.  And  this  is  enough. 
A  literature  is  of  no  great  value  any  farther  than  it 
becomes  absorbed  into  the  popular  mind,  and  consti- 
tutes an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  people ;  and 
a  literature  which  becomes  so  absorbed,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  unavailable. 
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But  passing  over  all  we  have  thus  far  said,  admit- 
ting all  that  may  be  urged  against  the  business  pur- 
suits of  our  countrymen,  and  the  meagreness  of  Amer- 
ican literature;  we  must  still  call  in  question  the  sound- 
ness of  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  Mr.  Emerson^s 
oration.  This  oration  teaches  us,  if  we  understand 
it,  that  the  creation  of  a  literature  is  a  thing  entirely 
dependent  on  the  individual  will  5  that  a  man  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  rise  up  and  say.  Be  there  produced  a 
literature  that  shall  command  the  world's  homage,  and 
forthwith  it  shall  be.  Now  in  point  of  fact,  few  things 
are  less  dependent  on  mere  will  or  arbitrariness  than 
literature.  It  is  the  expression  and  embodyment  of 
the  national  life.  Its  character  is  not  determined  by 
this  man  or  that,  but  by  the  national  spirit.  The  time 
and  manner  of  its  creation  are  determined  by  as  neces- 
sary and  invariable  laws,  as  the  motions  of  the  sun, 
the  revolutions  of  the  earth,  the  growth  of  a  tree,  or 
the  blowing  of  a  flower.  It  is  not  by  accident  that 
this  man  sings  and  that  one  philosophizes ;  that  this 
song  is  sung,  and  this  system  of  philosophy  is  brought 
out  now  and  in  this  country ;  and  that  another  song 
is  sung  and  another  system  of  philosophy  is  broached, 
at  another  time  and  in  another  country.  The  thing  is 
predetermined  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  nation.  It 
depended  not  on  Homer  alone  to  sing.  He  sung  be- 
cause his  song  was  in  him  and  would  be  uttered.  The 
God  moved,  and  he  must  needs  give  forth  his  ora- 
cle. The  choice  of  his  subject,  and  the  manner  of 
treating  it,  depended  not  alone  on  his  individual  will. 
It  was  given  him  by  the  belief  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  the  education  which  he  had  received,  the 
spirit,  habits,  beliefs,  prejudices,  tastes,  cravings  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  or  for  which 
he  sung.  Had  he  been  born  at  the  Cotirt  of  Augus- 
tus, or  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  had  not  sung  the  wrath  of 
Achilles  and  prowess  of  Hector ;  or  if  he  had,  it  would 
have  been  to  listless  ears.  His  song  would  have  taken 
no  hold  on  the  affections,  and  would  have  died  without 
an  echo.    He  might  even  not  have  been  a  poet  at  all. 
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This  notion,  which  some  entertain,  that  a  national 
literature  is  the  creation  of  a  few  great  men,  is  alto- 
gether fallacious.  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton, 
Spencer,  Pope,  and  Johnson  are  not  the  creators  of 
English  literature;  but  they  are  themselves  the  crea- 
tures of  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation,  and  of  their 
times.  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke  are  not  the  au- 
thors of  English  philosophy,  they  are  but  its  interpre- 
ters. Great  men  do  not  make  their  age  ;  they  are  its 
effect.  They  doubtless  react  on  their  age,  and  modify 
its  character ;  but  they  owe  their  greatness  not  to  their 
individuality,  but  to  their  harmony  with  their  age,  and 
to  their  power  of  embodying  the  spirit,  the  reigning 
views  of  their  age  and  country.  Know  the  great  men  of 
a  country,  and  you  know  the  country ;  not  because  the 
great  men  make  it,  but  because  they  embody  and  in- 
terpret it.  A  great  man  is  merely  the  glass  which 
concentrates  the  rays  of  greatness  scattered  through 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people ;  not  the  central 
sun  from  which  they  radiate.  To  obtain  an  elevated 
national  literature,  it  is  not  necessary  then  to  look  to 
great  men,  or  to  call  for  distinguished  scholars ;  but 
to  appeal  to  the  mass,  wake  up  just  sentiments, 
quicken  elevated  thoughts  in  them,  and  direct  their 
attention  to  great  and  noble  deeds ;  the  literature 
will  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence.  When  a  na- 
tional literature  has  been  quickened  in  the  national 
mind  and  heart,  the  great  man  is  sure  to  appear  as  its 
organ,  to  give  it  utterance,  form,  embodyment.  Be- 
fore then  his  appearance  is  impossible. 

We  find  also  some  diflBculty  in  admitting  the  notion 
that  the  scholar  must  be  a  solitary  soul,  living  apart 
and  in  himself  alone  ;  that  he  must  shun  the  multitude 
and  mingle  never  in  the  crowd,  or  if  he  mingle,  never 
as  one  of  the  crowd ;  that  to  him  the  thronged  mart 
and  the  peopled  city  must  be  a  solitude ;  that  he  must 
commune  only  with  his  own  thoughts,  and  study  only 
the  mysteries  of  his  own  being.  We  have  no  faith  in 
this  ascetic  discipline.  Its  tendency  is  to  concentrate 
the  scholar  entirely  within  himself,  to  make  him  a  mere 
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individual,  without  connexions  or  sympathies  with  his 
race  ;  and  to  make  him  utter  his  own  individual  life, 
not  the  life  of  the  nation,  much  less  the  universal  life 
of  Humanity.  He  who  retires  into  the  solitude  of  his 
own  being,  in  order  to  learn  to  speak,  shall  never  find 
a  companion  to  whom  he  can  say,  "  How  charming  is 
this  solitude  ! "  He  who  disdains  the  people  shall 
find  the  people  scorning  to  be  his  audience.  He  who 
will  not  sympathize  with  the  people  in  their  sentiments 
and  passions,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  hopes  and 
fears,  their  truths  and  prejudices,  their  good  and  bad, 
their  weal  and  woe,  shall  gain  no  power  over  the  mind 
or  heart  of  his  nation.  He  may  prophesy,  but  it  shall  be 
in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  he  may  sing,  but  he  shall  catch 
no  echo  to  his  song ;  he  may  reason,  but  he  shall  find  his 
arguments  producing  no  conviction.  This  is  the  inflex- 
ible decree  of  God.  We  can  make  the  people  listen  to 
us  only  so  far  as  we  are  one  of  them.  When  God  sent 
us  a  Redeemer,  he  did  not  make  him  of  the  seed  of 
angels,  but  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  He  gave  him  a 
human  nature,  made  him  a  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood, 
in  like  manner  as  those  he  was  to  redeem  were  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  so  that  he  might  be  touched 
with  a  sense  of  human  infirmities,  sympathize  with 
our  weakness,  and  through  sympathy  redeem  us.  So 
he  who  would  move  the  people,  influence  them  for 
good  or  for  evil,  must  have  like  passions  with  them ; 
feel  as  they  feel ;  crave  what  they  crave  ;  and  resolve 
what  they  resolve.  He  must  be  their  representative, 
their  impersonation. 

He  who  has  no  sympathies  with  the  people,  and  who 
finds  himself  without  popular  influence,  may  console 
himself,  doubtless,  with  the  reflection  that  he  is  wiser 
than  the  people ;  that  he  is  above  and  in  advance  of 
his  age ;  that  a  few  choice  minds  understand  and  ap- 
preciate him ;  and  that  a  succeeding  generation  shall 
disentomb  him,  —  posterity  do  him  justice  and  dedi- 
cate a  temple  to  his  memory.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
deprive  any  man  of  such  consolation  as  this ;  but  for 
ourselves,   if  we  cannot  succeed  in  commanding  to 
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some  extent  the  attention  of  our  own  age,  we  have  no 
hope  of  succeeding  better  with  a  future  and  more  ad- 
vanced age.  He  who  is  neglected  by  his  own  age,  is 
more  likely  to  be  below  his  age  than  above  it.  We 
recollect  not  an  instance  on  record  of  remarkable  post- 
humous literary  fame,  in  opposition  to  the  decision  of 
the  people  during  the  man's  life  time.  Posterity  often 
reverses  the  judgments  our  own  age  renders  in  our 
favor ;  rarely,  if  ever,  the  judgments  rendered  against 
us.  We  speak  not  here  of  the  judgments  rendered 
by  professional  judges,  but  by  the  real,  living,  beating 
heart  of  the  people.  We  therefore,  notwithstanding 
we  have  experienced  our  full  share  of  neglect,  derive 
very  little  consolation  from  the  hope  that  a  coming 
age  will  do  us  better  justice.  Alas,  it  is  that  "  better 
justice,"  we  most  dread.  If  we  have  failed  to  inter- 
est our  own  age,  how  can  we  hope  to  interest  the  age 
to  come  ?  Is  it  not  as  likely  to  be  our  fault  as  that 
of  the  age,  that  we  do  not  reach  its  heart  1  We 
always  distrust  the  extraordinary  merits  of  those,  who 
attribute  their  failures  not  to  their  defects,  but  to 
their  excellences,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  above  the 
vulgar  herd,  and  too  profound  to  be  comprehended,  till 
the  age  has  advanced  and  called  into  exercise  greater 
and  more  varied  intellectual  powers.  We  are  disposed 
to  believe  that  of  our  scholars  the  greater  part  may 
attribute  their  failures  to  the  fact,  that  they  have 
drawn  their  inspirations  from  books,  from  the  past, 
from  a  clique  or  coterie,  and  not  from  the  present,  not 
from  the  really  living,  moving,  toiling  and  sweating, 
joying  and  sorrowing  people  around  them.  Did  they 
disdain  the  people  less,  did  they  enter  more  into  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  regard  themselves  strictly 
as  of  the  people,  and  as  setting  up  for  no  superiority 
over  them,  they  would  find  their  success  altogether 
more  commensurate  with  their  desires,  their  produc- 
tions altogether  more  creditable  to  themselves,  and 
deserving  of  immortality. 

Moreover,  we  doubt  whether  we  show  our  wisdom 
in  making  direct  and  conscious  efforts  to  create  an 
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American  literature.  Literature  cannot  come  before 
its  time.  We  cannot  obtain  the  oracle  before  the 
Pythoness  feels  the  God.  Men  must  see  and  feel  the 
truth  before  they  can  utter  it.  There  must  be  a  neces- 
sity upon  them,  before  they  will  speak  or  write,  at 
least  before  they  will  speak  or  write  anything  worth 
remembering.  Literature  is  never  to  be  sought  as  an 
end.  We  cannot  conceive  anything  more  ridiculous 
than  for  the  leading  minds  of  a  nation  to  set  out  con- 
sciously, gravely,  deliberately,  to  produce  a  national 
literature.  A  real  national  literature  is  always  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  national  life.  As  is  the 
nation  so  will  be  its  literature.  Men,  indeed,  create 
it;  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means.  It  is  never  the 
direct  object  of  their  exertions,  but  a  mere  incident. 
Before  they  create  it,  they  must  feel  a  craving  to  do 
something  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  speaking 
and  writing,  poetry  and  eloquence,  logic  and  philoso- 
phy are  necessary  as  means.  Their  souls  must  be 
swelling  with  great  thoughts  —  struggling  for  utter- 
ance ;  haunted  by  visions  of  beauty  they  are  burning 
to  realize ;  their  hearts  must  be  wedded  to  a  great 
and  noble  cause  they  are  ambitious  to  make  prevail, 
a  far-reaching  truth  they  would  set  forth,  a  new  moral, 
religious,  or  social  principle  they  would  bring  out  and 
make  the  basis  of  actual  life,  and  to  the  success  of 
which  speech,  the  essay,  the  treatise,  the  song  are  in- 
dispensably necessary,  before  they  can  create  a  na- 
tional literature. 

We  feel  a  deep  and  absorbing  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter of  American  literature ;  we  would  see  American 
scholars  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  term ; 
and  we  shall  see  them,  for  it  is  in  the  destiny  of  this 
country  to  produce  them;  but  they  will  come  not 
because  we  seek  them,  and  they  will  be  produced  not 
in  consequence  of  any  specific  discipline  we  may  pre- 
scribe. They  will  come  when  there  is  a  work  for  them 
to  do,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
are  every  where  struggling  to  perform  that  work.  How 
eloquently   that  man  speaks  !      His  words   are  fitly 
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chosen  ;  his  periods  are  well  balanced  ;  his  metaphors 
are  appropriate  and  striking ;  his  tones  are  sweet  and 
kindling ;  for  he  is  speaking  on  a  subject  in  which  his 
soul  is  absorbed  ;  he  has  a  cause  he  pleads^  an  idea  he 
would  communicate,  a  truth  he  would  make  men 
feel,  an  end  he  would  carry.  He  is  speaking  out  for 
truth,  for  justice,  for  liberty,  for  country,  for  God,  for 
eternity ;  and  Humanity  opens  wide  her  ears,  and  her 
mighty  heart  listens.  So  must  it  be  with  all  men  who 
aspire  to  contribute  to  a  national  literature. 

The  scholar  must  have  an  end  to  which  his  scholar- 
ship serves  as  a  means.  Mr.  Emerson  and  his  friends 
seem  to  us  to  forget  this.  Forgetfulness  of  this  is 
the  reigning  vice  of  Goethe  and  Carlyle.  They  bid 
the  scholar  make  all  things  subsidiary  to  himself.  He 
must  be  an  artist,  his  sole  end  is  to  produce  a  work  of 
art.  He  must  scorn  to  create  for  a  purpose,  to  com- 
pel his  genius  to  serve,  to  work  for  an  end  beyond  the 
work  itself.  All  this  which  is  designed  to  dignify  art 
is  false,  and  tends  to  render  art  impossible.  Did 
Phidias  create  but  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  statue  ? 
Was  he  not  haunted  by  a  vision  of  beauty  which  his 
soul  burned  to  realize  ?  Had  the  old  Italian  masters 
no  end  apart  from  and  above  that  of  making  pictures  ? 
Did  Homer  sing  merely  that  he  might  hear  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice  ?  Did  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  write 
but  for  the  sake  of  writing,  and  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  speak  but  for  the  purpose  of  producing  inimi- 
table specimens  of  art  ?  Never  yet  has  there  appeared 
a  noble  work  of  art  which  came  not  from  the  artist's 
attempt  to  gain  an  end  separate  from  that  of  producing 
a  work  of  art.  Always  does  the  artist  seek  to  affect 
the  minds  or  the  hearts  of  his  like,  to  move,  persuade, 
convince,  please,  instruct,  or  ennoble.  To  this  end  he 
chants  a  poem,  composes  a  melody,  laughs  in  a  come- 
dy, weeps  in  a  tragedy,  gives  us  an  oration,  a  treatise, 
a  picture,  a  statue,  a  temple.  In  all  the  master- 
pieces of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  we  see  the 
artist  has  been  in  earnest,  a  real  man,  filled  with  an 
idea,  wedded  to  some  great  cause,  ambitious   to  gain 
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some  end.  Always  has  he  found  his  inspiration  in  his 
cause,  and  his  success  may  always  be  measured  by  the 
magnitude  of  that  cause,  and  the  ardor  of  his  attach- 
ment to  it. 

American  scholars  we  shall  have ;  but  only  in  pro- 
portion as  the  scholar  weds  himself  to  American  prin- 
ciples, and  becomes  the  interpreter  of  American  life. 
A  national  literature,  we  have  said,  is  the  expression 
of  the  national  life.  It  is  the  attempt  to  embody  the 
great  idea,  or  ideas,  on  which  the  nation  is  founded ; 
and  it  proceeds  from  the  vigorous  and  continued 
eflforts  of  scholars  to  realize  that  idea,  or  those  ideas, 
in  practical  life.  The  idea  of  this  nation  is  that  of 
democratic  freedom,  the  equal  rights  of  all  men.  No 
man,  however  learned  he  may  be,  however  great  in 
all  the  senses  of  greatness,  viewed  simply  as  an 
individual,  who  does  not  entertain  this  great  idea, 
who  does  not  love  it,  and  struggle  to  realize  it  in  all 
our  social  institutions,  in  our  whole  practical  life,  can 
be  a  contributor  to  American  literature.  We  care  not 
how  much  he  may  write ;  how  rapid  and  extensive  a 
sale  his  works  may  find  ;  how  beautifully  in  point  of 
style  they  may  be  written ;  how  much  they  may  be 
praised  in  reviews,  or  admired  in  saloons ;  they  shall 
not  live  and  be  placed  among  the  national  classics. 
They  have  no  vitality  for  the  nation,  for  they  meet 
no  great  national  want,  satisfy  no  national  craving. 

In  order  to  rear  up  American  scholars,  and  produce 
a  truly  American  literature,  we  would  not  do  as  the 
author  of  the  oration  before  us,  declaim  against  Amer- 
ican literature  as  it  is,  against  the  servility,  and  want 
of  originality  and  independence  of  the  American 
mind  ;  nor  would  we  impose  a  specific  discipline  on 
the  aspirants  to  scholarship.  We  would  talk  little 
about  the  want  of  freedom;  we  would  not  trouble 
ourselves  at  all  about  literature,  as  such.  We  would 
engage  heart  and  soul  in  the  great  American  work. 
We  would  make  all  the  young  men  around  us  see  and 
feel  that  there  is  here  a  great  work,  a  glorious  work, 
to  be  done.     We  would  show  them  a  work  they  can 
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do,  and  fire  them  with  the  zeal  and  energy  to  do  it. 
We  would  present  them  a  great  and  kindling  cause  to 
espouse  ;  wake  up  in  them  a  love  for  their  like,  make 
them  see  a  divine  worth  in  every  brother  man,  long  to 
raise  up  every  man  to  the  true  position  of  a  man,  to 
secure  the  complete  triumph  of  the  democracy,  and  to 
enable  every  man  to  comprehend  and  respect  himself, 
and  be  a  man.  If  we  can  succeed  in  doing  this,  we 
can  make  them  true  scholars,  and  scholars  who  shall 
do  honor  to  their  country,  and  add  glory  to  Humanity. 
When  our  educated  men  acquire  faith  in  democratic 
institutions,  and  a  love  for  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race,  we  shall  have 
scholars  enough,  and  a  literature  which  will  disclose 
to  the  whole  world  the  superiority  of  freedom  over 
slavery. 

Let  Mr.  Emerson,  let  all  who  have  the  honor  of 
their  country  or  of  their  race  at  heart,  turn  their  whole 
attention  to  the  work  of  convincing  the  educated  and 
the  fashionable,  that  democracy  is  worthy  of  their 
sincerest  homage,  and  of  making  them  feel  the  long- 
ing to  labor  in  its  ennobling  cause ;  and  then  he  and 
they  may  cease  to  be  anxious  as  to  the  literary  results. 
It  will  be  because  a  man  has  felt  with  the  American 
people,  espoused  their  cause,  bound  himself  to  it  for 
life  or  for  death,  time  or  eternity,  that  he  becomes  able 
to  adorn  American  literature ;  not  because  he  has  lived 
apart,  refused  "  to  serve  society,"  held  lone  reveries, 
and  looked  on  sunsets,  and  sunrise.  If  he  speak  a 
word,  "  posterity  shall  not  willingly  let  die,''  it  will 
not  be  because  he  has  prepared  himself  to  speak,  by  a 
scholastic  asceticism,  but  by  loving  his  countrymen 
and  sympathizing  with  them 
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Art.  II.  —  Cowrs  de  Philosophic  prof  esse  a  la  FactdU 
des  Lettres  pendant  Pann^e  1818,  par  M.  V.  Cousin, 
sur  le  fondement  des  idees  absolues  du  Vrai,  du 
Beau,  et  du  Bien ;  public  avec  son  autorisation  et 
d'apres  les  meilleures  redactions  de  ce  Cours,  par 
M.  Adolphe  Gamier,  maitre  de  conferences  a  la 
ficole  Normale.     Paris.    1836.   8vo.  pp.  391. 

M.  Cousin,  the  principal  founder  of  the  Eclectic 
Philosophy  in  France,  is  thought  by  many  in  this  coun- 
try to  be  merely  a  philosophical  dreamer,  a  fanciful 
framer  of  hypotheses,  a  bold  generalizer,  without  solid 
judgment,  or  true  science.  An  impression  to  this 
effect  was  conveyed  some  months  since,  in  an  article 
in  one  of  our  most  respectable  periodicals,  by  the 
teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  oldest  and  best  endowed 
University  in  the  country,  —  an  article,  by  the  way, 
which  nothing  but  the  youth  and  inexperience  of 
its  author  could  induce  us  to  pardon.  But  nothing  is 
more  unjust  than  this  impression.  M.  Cousin  is  the 
farthest  in  the  world  from  being  a  mere  theorizer,  or 
from  founding  his  philosophy,  as  some  allege,  on  mere 
a  priori  reasoning.  They  who  censure  him  for  his 
"  eloquent  generalizations  "  give  us  ample  proof,  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  both  the  method  and  the  spirit 
of  his  philosophy.  Would  they  but  attain  to  a  tolera- 
ble acquaintance  with  his  writings,  they  would  at  once 
perceive  that  he  is  most  remarkable  for  those  very 
qualities  which  they  most  strenuously  deny  him ;  and 
we  cannot  refrain  from  reminding  them,  that  they  have 
no  moral  right  to  condemn  a  man  of  whom  they  know 
comparatively  nothing,  or  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  which  they  will  not  take  the  pains 
to  comprehend.  Understand,  and  then  judge,  is  an 
old  maxim,  and  a  good  one,  and  sorry  are  we  to  find 
occasion  to  repeat  it. 

There  is  manifested,  in  a  quarter  from  which  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  look  for  better  things,  a  singular 
pertinacity  in   confounding  M.  Cousin  with   certain 
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persons  among  ourselves,  who,  for  some  reason  not 
known  to  us,  have  received  the  appellation  of  Trans- 
cendentalists.  This  is  altogether  unpardonable.  If 
they  who  persist  in  doing  this  know  no  better,  they 
are  deplorably  ignorant ;  if  they  do  know  better,  we 
leave  it  to  their  own  consciences  to  settle  their  claims 
to  morality.  We  assure  our  readers  that  M.  Cousin 
has  very  little  in  common  with  those  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  Transcendentalists.  He  professes  no 
philosophy  which  transcends  experience,  unless  by  ex- 
perience be  understood  merely  that  of  the  senses ;  he 
differs  entirely  as  to  his  method  from  the  New  German 
-philosophy  represented  by  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and 
on  many  essential  points  in  the  application  and  re- 
sults of  his  method  from  Kant,  the  father  of  the 
Transcendental  Philosophy,  with  whom  we  perceive 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  class  him.  He  cannot 
be  classed  with  Kant,  nor  with  any  of  the  Germans. 
He  has  all  that  Germany  can  give  that  is  worth  hav- 
ing, and  much  which  Germany  cannot  give.  Profited 
much  he  undoubtedly  has  by  his  study  of  Kant,  and 
by  his  acquaintance  with  Schelling  and  Hegel ;  but  he 
is  the  disciple  of  none  of  them.  He  has  some  things 
in  common  with  the  Scotch  school ;  but  he  leaves  that 
school  at  an  immeasurable  distance  behind  him. 

Nor  is  it  just  to  assert,  as  some  do,  that  he  is  merely 
reproducing  the  old  Alexandrian  philosophy  or  Neo- 
platonism.  The  Alexandrians  called  themselves 
Eclectics,  and  Eclecticism  was  no  doubt  in  their  in- 
tention ;  but  they  failed  utterly  in  their  attempt  to 
realize  it.  "  Their  school  had  the  decided  and  brilliant 
character  of  an  exclusive  school,"  and  ended  in  ex- 
clusive mysticism,  —  a  tendency  to  which  no  man, 
however  lynx-eyed  he  may  be,  can  discover  in  Cousin. 
The  slightest  acquaintance  with  his  writings  is  suffi- 
cient to  convince  any  man,  at  all  familiar  with  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy,  that  Cousin  has  done  quite 
another  thing  than  to  reproduce  it.  He  has  given  us 
a  faithful  account  of  it ;  he  has  criticised  it  with  great 
judgment,  pointed  out  its  vices,  and  shown  us  why  it 
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failed  to  realize  the  Eclecticism  to  which  it  aspired. 
Indeed,  he  is  so  far  from  being  a  Neoplatonist  that  he 
is  not  even  a  Platonist ;  —  at  least  he  is  no  more  a 
follower  of  Plato  than  he  is  of  Aristotle.  He  reve- 
rences Plato  and  Aristotle  as  philosophers  by  way  of 
eminence ;  the  first  as  having  given  birth  to  philoso- 
phic ideas,  and  the  latter  as  having  reduced  them  to 
order,  and  given  them  their  language,  which  is  still 
the  language  of  philosophy ;  but  properly  speaking 
he  is  the  disciple  of  neither.  He  has  translated  Plato 
and  enabled  us  to  comprehend  him  ;  he  is  devoting 
much  attention  to  Aristotle,  and  doing  what  he  can  to 
raise  up  the  Stagyrite  from  the  neglect  into  which  he 
has  fallen,  since  the  ruin  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy. 
If  he  himself  is  remarkable  for  one  thing  more  than 
another,  it  is  for  the  freedom  and  independence  with 
which  he  seeks  and  accepts  truth  wherever  he  can 
find  it. 

We  say  again  that  M.  Cousin  is  not  a  Transcenden- 
talist,  as  the  term  appears  to  be  understood  in  this 
community.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  people 
mean  by  the  term  Transcendentalist ;  but  we  suppose 
they  mean  to  designate  by  it,  when  they  use  it  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  a  man  who,  in  philosophizing,  dis- 
regards experience  and  builds  on  principles  obtained 
not  by  experience,  but  by  reasoning  a  priori.  In  this 
sense.  Cousin  is  no  Transcendentalist.  Nor  indeed 
was  Kant.  Kant's  method  was  as  truly  experimental 
as  Bacon's  or  Locke's.  He  starts  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  "  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience." 
{DcLss  alle  unsere  Erkenntniss  mit  der  Erfahrung  an- 
fangCy  daran  ist  gar  kein  Zweifel.)  But  experience 
is  possible  only  on  certain  conditions.  If  the  human 
mind  be  in  its  origin  a  mere  blank  sheet,  as  Locke 
represents  it,  incapable  of  furnishing  from  its  own 
resources  any  element  of  experience,  we  must  admit 
with  Hume  that  no  experience  is  possible,  and  that 
every  sane  philosopher  must  needs  be  a  skeptic.  If 
we  admit  the  possibility  of  experience,  we  must  admit 
certain  a  priori  conditions  of  experience ;  that  is,  we 
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must  admit  in  the  mind,  prior  to  experience,  certain 
inherent  qualities,  properties,  laws,  elements,  by 
virtue  of  which  experience  is  rendered  possible. 
What  are  these  a  priori  conditions,  qualities,  prop- 
erties, elements,  ideas,  forms,  categories,  or  what- 
ever else  they  may  be  termed,  and  without  which 
no  experience  can  take  place  1  This  is  the  problem 
Kant  proposes  to  solve,  and  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  what  he  calls  the  Transcendental  Philosophy: 
and  his  attempt  at  its  solution,  he  calls  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  that  is,  of  the  reason  considered  as 
abstracted  from  all  the  elements  it  receives  from  expe- 
rience. Kant  saw  very  clearly  the  conclusion  to  which 
Hume  had  been  conducted  by  assuming  Locke's  point 
of  departure,  —  a  conclusion  wholly  repugnant  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  and  to  every  man's  prac- 
tical convictions, —  and  he  felt  that  before  proceed- 
ing farther  in  the  attempt  to  create  a  philosophy,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  critique  of  the  pure  reason, 
that  is,  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  experience,  and 
the  conditions  without  which  it  cannot  take  place. 
This  he  contends  had  not  been  done,  nor  even  seri- 
ously attempted. 

Now,  although  these  a  priori  conditions  of  experi- 
ence, these  elements  which  the  reason  itself  furn- 
ishes, precede  experience,  since  they  are  essential  to 
experience,  —  it  is  experience  that  develops  them, 
and  it  is  by  experience  that  we  ascertain  them,  sepai^ 
ate  them  from  the  empirical  elements  with  which  they 
are  always  connected  in  the  consciousness,  and  become 
able  to  see  them  by  themselves  and  in  themselves. 
From  the  fact  that  they  are  said  to  precede  in  the  under- 
standing the  fact  of  experience,  we  must  not  infer 
that  we  can  seize  them  by  a  priori  reasoning.  Kant's 
philosophy,  it  is  admitted,  professes  to  give  an  account 
of  what  is  in  the  reason  prior  to  experience ;  but  it 
does  not  profess  to  give  this  account  before  experience 
has  developed  the  reason,  much  less  without  the  aid 
of  experience.  He  seeks  by  experience,  by  experi- 
ment, by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts  of  conscious- 
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ness,  as  they  actually  present  themselves  to  the  eye  of 
the  psychological  observer,  to  distinguish  the  rational 
elements  of  those  facts,  from  the  empirical  elements 
which  they  also  contain,  to  trace  the  non-empirical 
elements  to  their  source,  and  to  give  us  their  real 
character.  His  method,  therefore  is,  as  we  have  said, 
as  truly  the  experimental  method  as  that  of  ]Bacon  or 
Locke. 

Moreover,  Kant's  problem  was  not  essentially  diflfer- 
ent  from  the  problem  Locke  himself  undertook,  in  his 
own  estimation,  to  solve.  Locke  saw  that  before  pro- 
ceeding to  discuss  the  objects  of  knowledge  it  was 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  character  of 
that  with  which  we  know,  namely,  the  human  under- 
standing. "  For  I  thought,"  says  he,  "  that  the  first 
step  towards  satisfying  several  inquiries  the  mind  of 
man  was  very  apt  to  run  into,  was  to  take  a  survey  of 
our  own  understandings,  examine  our  own  powers, 
and  see  to  what  things  they  were  adapted."  But  Locke 
surveyed  the  understanding,  the  instrument  with  which 
we  know  what  we  do  know,  not  in  its  character  of 
pure  understanding,  or  pure  reason,  but  in  its  mixed 
character,  in  its  manifestations,  as  developed  by  expe- 
rience, or  as  it  develops  itself  by  the  aid  of  experi- 
ence. Abstract  from  the  understanding  all  the  ele- 
ments, facts,  or  ideas,  furnished  it  by  experience,  and 
according  to  Locke  nothing  remains  to  be  surveyed, 
but  a  mere  tabula  rasa,  a  mere  blank  sheet.  Kant, 
however,  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  after  we  have 
abstracted  from  the  understanding  everything  fur- 
nished it  by  experience,  there  remains  the  pure  reason 
itself  with  certain  laws  or  categories  of  its  own,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  and  describe.  Locke  un- 
dertook as  well  as  Kant  to  give  us  a  critique  of  the 
pure  understanding ;  but  he  immediately  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  pure  understanding,  that  is,  the 
understanding  considered  in  itself,  and  apart  from 
everything  derived  from  experience,  is  a  mere  nullity, 
and  not  worth  troubling  oneself  about.  He,  therefore, 
confined  himself  to  the  understanding  in  action,  as 
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made  up  by  experience.  Kant  resumes  the  original 
problem  of  Locke,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
pure  understanding  is  not  a  nullity,  but  a  something 
of  considerable  value,  well  deserving  to  be  known, 
abounding  in  wealth  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
inalienable  patrimony  of  the  race,  and  of  which  it  be- 
hooves every  philosopher  to  draw  up  an  inventory. 
Here  is  all  the  difference  there  is,  as  to  their  problems, 
between  these  two  distinguished  philosophers.  Their 
method,  and  even  their  object,  was  virtually  the  same. 
Locke  applied  the  experimental  method  to  the  survey 
of  the  understanding,  without  abstracting  the  elements 
furnished  it  by  experience ;  Kant  applied  the  experi- 
mental method  to  the  pure  understanding,  seeking  not 
to  construct  a  philosophy  on  a  priori  reasoning,  but 
merely  to  ascertain  the  a  priori  conditions  of  know- 
ledge. Both  were,  in  fact,  engaged  in  the  same  work, 
as  it  presented  itself  from  their  respective  points  of 
observation,  and  both  pursued  the  same  method,  obser- 
vation and  induction,  in  accomplishing  it.  Kant's  phi- 
losophy is  in  many  respects  incomplete,  unsatisfactory ; 
but  not  because  he  leaves  the  path  of  experience  and 
rushes  off  into  speculation  ;  not  because  he  leaves  ob- 
servation for  ratiocination  ;  but  because  he  fails  in  the 
application  of  his  method  to  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, and  in  the  proper  classification  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  a  profound  psychology  detects. 

The  mistake  on  this  point,  in  relation  to  both  Kant 
and  Cousin,  probably  arises  from  supposing  all  expe- 
rience is  necessarily  the  experience  of  the  senses. 
Cousin  and  Kant,  while  they  admit,  and  give  a  large 
place  to  empiricism,  or  the  experience  of  the  senses, 
facts  of  consciousness  introduced,  generated,  by  means 
of  sensation,  contend  for  an  experience  which  tran- 
scends sensible  experience,  and  which,  though  taking 
places  only  on  occasion  of  sensible  experience,  is  not 
generated  by  it. 

"  Is  there  not,"  says  Cousin,  in  commenting  on  a  disciple  of 
Hegel, "  is  there  not  another  experience  than  that  of  the  senses  ? 
Above  the  senses  there  is  in  us  understanding,  reason,  intellect, 
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which,  on  occasion  of  sensible  impressions,  the  wants  and  affec- 
tions which  they  excite,  enters  into  exercise  and  discloses  to  us 
what  the  senses  cannot  attain  to ;  sometimes  truths  of  a  very 
common  order,  at  other  times  truths  of  the  most  elevated 
order,  —  the  most  general ;  for  example,  the  principles  on 
which  turns  the  whole  metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle 
says  positively,  that  he  admits  the  immediate  intuition  of  first 

f>rinciples.  There  is  here  no  longer  a  question  of  the  senses, 
t  is  the  reason  which  reveals  principles  to  us  spontaneously. 
But  know  we  not  also  that  reason  and  its  fruitful  action  by 
means  of  which  we  know  ?  And  how  know  that  ?  Is  it  not 
by  consciousness  and  reflection  ?  And  do  not  consciousness 
and  reflection  constitute  an  experience  as  real  as  that  of  the 
senses  ?  Is  not  this  rational  experience  which  is  wholly  inter- 
nal, certain,  regular,  and  fruitful  in  great  results  ?  Will  it  be 
said,  that  the  knowledge  we  owe  to  this  internal  experience,  ta 
consciousness  and  reflection,  contracts  a  personal  and  subjec- 
tive character  ?  I  reply  that  this  personal  and  subjective  char- 
acter is  only  the  covering,  not  the  ground,  of  consciousness ; 
that  the  true  ground  of  consciousness  is  the  reason  and  intelli- 
gence attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  themselves.  Will  it  be 
denied,  that  there  is  in  human  thought  an  eternal  ground,  which 
manifests  itself  by  its  subjective  side  even,  as  power  manifests 
itself  by  ihe  act,  and  the  universal  by  the  particular  ?  Will  it 
be  pretended  that  the  reason,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  man- 
ifests itself  and  acts  in  us,  and  we  have  the  consciousness  of 
it,  ceases  to  be  reason,  that  is  the  essence  of  things,  if,  as  it  is 
alleged,  the  essence  of  things  is  in  thought  ?  Let  us  leave 
mere  words  to  the  schools,  and  not  waste  ourselves  in  vain 
formulas.  All  that  we  know  of  any  subject  whatever,  an 
essence  or  a  thought,  we  know  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
we  think.  All  ends  in  thought  in  its  personal  and  impersonal 
character  combined  ;  and  in  this  is  the  firm  foundation  of 
our  sublimest  conceptions  and  our  humblest  notions.  To  study 
in  ourselves  this  interior  development  of  the  intelligence,  and 
verify  its  laws  by  mingling  as  little  as  possible  of  our  own  per- 
sonality, is  to  derive  truth  from  its  most  immediate  and  surest 
source. 

"  This  rational  experience,  combined   with  sensible  experi- 
ence, furnishes  the  philospher  all  the  materials  of  science. 

"  To  experience  also  we  refer  the  attentive  investigation  of 
common  notions,  generally  diffused,  borne  witness  to  in  the  lan- 
guages of  men,  manifested  in  their  actions,  and  which  compose 
what  is  called  common  sense,  that  is,  the  universal  experience 
of  mankind.  Each  of  our  fellow  men  is  ourself.  The  art- 
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isan  and  the  shepherd  are  also  men ;  human  nature  in  all  its 
integrity,  the  human  soul  with  all  its  faculties  is  in  them  ;  rea- 
son and  thought  manifest  themselves  in  them,  and  manifesting 
themselves  in  them  with  order,  and  according  to  their  own  laws, 
do  manifest  in  them  both  the  nature  and  the  laws  of  the  es- 
sence of  things.  To  study  our  like  is  to  study  ourselves  ;  and 
the  experience  of  common  sense  is  always  the  necessary  con- 
trol, and  frequently  even  the  light  and  the  guide,  of  our  inter- 
nal experience. 

"  By  the  side  of  the  experience  of  common  sense,  is  the 
experience  of  genius.  Humanity,  in  acting,  in  speaking,  man- 
ifests a  system  which  she  herself  knows  not ;  but  some  few 
men,  who  have  more  leisure  and  reflection  than  the  mass,  seek 
this  system,  and  the  essays  they  make  to  discover  it,  transmit- 
ted from  age  to  age,  form  a  second  experience  more  precious 
yet  than  the  first.  This  experience  is  called  the  History  of 
Philosophy. 

*'  These  four  great  species  of  experiences  compose  an  expe- 
rimental method,  all  the  parts  of  which  mutually  support  and 
enlighten  one  another.  This  method  is  for  me  the  true  one, 
Aristotle  has  suspected  it  with  his  Four  Elements^  and  has  ob- 
served it  on  some  points  with  admirable  fidelity  and  depth.  But 
he  no  where  treats  specially  of  method ;  he  has  not  perfectly 
determined  it  It  is  modern  philosophy  that  has  for  the  first 
time  treated  of  method  in  itself,  and  it  is  to  its  adoption  of  the 
experimental  method  that  it  owes  its  progress."  • 

Surely  here  is  proof  enough  that  Cousin  does  by  no 
means  contemn  experience;  and  we  commend  this 
extract  to  all  those  who  call  him  a  mere  speculatist,  re- 
markable only  for  his  eloquent  generalizations ;  who 
class  him  as  to  his  method  with  the  New  German 
school,  and  range  those  who  in  this  country  profess 
to  be  his  friends  with  a  few  speculatists,  half  mystics 
and  half  skeptics,  christened  Transcendentalists.  We 
commend  it  especially  to  the  author  of  the  article  be- 
fore alluded  to,  and  trust  that  he  will  learn  from  it  to 
discover  a  difference  where  he  has  heretofore  seen 
only  an  identity. 

Cousin's  method,  we  have  now  determined,  is  the 

*  De  la  M^taphysique  d'Aristote.  Par  Victor  Cousin.  Paris :  1835. 
pp.  84-89. 
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experimental  method.  His  method  is  the  method  of 
modern  philosophy  itself,  the  only  method  philosophy 
has  been  permitted  to  follow  since  Bacon  and  Descartes. 

This  method  consists  of  two  fundamental  move- 
ments, analysis  and  synthesis,  or  as  they  are  more 
commonly  named,  observation  and  induction.  All  true 
science  results  from  a  careful  and  profound  analysis 
of  facts,  and  the  induction  from  facts,  properly  ana- 
lyzed, ,of  their  principles,  their  fundamental  laws.  If 
the  analysis  be  incomplete,  the  facts  be  not  properly 
observed,  rightly  classed,  the  induction  will  be  faulty 
and  without  scientific  value.  Everything,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  first  movement.  Observation  must  be 
complete,  analysis  must  exhaust  the  subject,  before  we 
have  any  right  to  proceed  to  our  inductions. 

The  defects  of  most  systems  of  philosophy,  the 
more  frequent  errors  of  philosophers,  arise  from  in- 
complete analysis,  and  from  proceeding  to  the  induc- 
tion of  principles,  of  laws,  before  the  facts  themselves 
have  been  duly  observed  and  experimented  upon. 
They  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  fact  here,  and  a  fact  there, 
and  forthwith  proceed  to  construct  a  system.  As 
wise  were  he  who  with  half  a  dozen  bricks  should 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

The  instrument  of  philosophy  is  the  human  intelli- 
gence; its  field  is  the  human  consciousness,  that 
world  which  each  man  carries  in  himself,  —  a  world 
diminutive  indeed  in  the  estimation  of  the  unreflect- 
ing, but  in  reality  far  transcending  the  bounds  of  all 
outward  nature. 

The  first  step  in  philosophizing  is  to  turn  the  mind  in 
upon  itself,  upon  this  interior  world  of  consciousness, 
and  observe,  examine  with  care,  patience,  and  fidelity, 
its  various  and  fleeting  phenomena.  The  first  object 
is  to  ascertain  what  is  there.  We  must  not  begin  by 
seeking  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  there,  what  can 
or  cannot  be  there,  how  what  is  there  did  or  did  not 
come  there,  could  or  could  not  come  there,  but  simply 
what  is  there.  We  must  seek  for  facts,  not  theories, 
for  realities,  not  hypotheses,  to  know  what  is,  not  to 
uphold  or  overturn  a  belief. 
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The  error  of  Locke  and  his  school,  under  the  head 
of  method,  was  in  proceeding  to  discuss  the  origin  of 
our  ideas  before  determining  what  are  our  ideas.  He 
begins  by  an  assumption,  an  hypothesis.  He  assumes 
in  the  outset  that  there  can  be  no  ideas  in  the  con- 
sciousness, which  have  not  either  been  generated  by 
sensation  or  manufactured  by  reflection  out  of  materi- 
als furnished  by  sensation.  How  does  he  know  this  1 
How  knows  he  but  when  he  comes  to  inquire  he  shall 
strike  upon  an  idea,  a  fact  of  consciousness  which  no 
metaphysical  alchemy  can  transmute  into  a  sensation, 
and  which  no  Vulcan  can  forge  out  of  materials 
furnished  by  the  senses  ?  If  he  should  chance  to 
strike  upon  such  an  idea,  what  shall  he  do  with  it  ? 
Nay,  is  he  not  in  great  danger  of  overlooking  all  such 
ideas,  if  such  ideas  there  be,  or  of  falsifying  them  in 
his  account  of  them  ?  Would  he  not  have  acted  alto- 
gether more  wisely,  if  he  had  just  ascertained  what  is 
in  the  consciousness,  before  undertaking  to  tell  how 
what  he  guesses  to  be  there  came  there  ? 

The  true  philosophical  method  is  to  begin  with  the 
facts  of  consciousness  and  ascertain  what  they  are. 
The  study  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  the  analysis 
and  classification  of  the  interior  phenomena,  gives  us 
Psychology,  as  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the 
facts  or  phenomena  of  the  human  body  gives  us  Physi- 
ology; or  as  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the 
facts  or  phenomena  of  external  nature  gives  us  Phys- 
ics or  the  Natural  sciences. 

The  only  difference  there  is  between  Metaphysical 
science  and  Natural  science  is  in  their  subject-matter, 
and  the  instruments  by  means  of  which  we  make  our 
experiments.  In  the  Natural  sciences  we  make  expe- 
riments, or  observe,  by  means  of  the  external  senses  ; 
in  Psychology,  since  the  interior  phenomena  escape 
the  cognizance  of  the  outward  senses,  we  observe  or 
make  experiments  by  means  of  that  inward  sense,  or 
interior  light,  called  consciousness. 

That  there  is  an  internal  order  of  facts  as  real  and 
as  open  to  our  inspection  as  the  facts  of  the  outward 
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■world,  no  man  can  doubt.  We  may  doubt  as  to  the 
origin  or  the  validity  of  our  ideas  ;  we  may  doubt 
whether  we  have  the  means  to  determine  their  origin 
or  their  validity  ;  but  we  can  never  doubt  our  compe- 
tency to  determine  what  are  our  ideas.  For  instance, 
we  may  dispute  how  we  came  by  the  idea  of  God,  and 
whether  there  be  or  be  not  in  the  world  of  reality 
anything  to  respond  to  our  idea ;  but  the  fact  that  we 
entertain  the  idea,  in  case  we  do  entertain  it,  is  a 
matter  that  admits  of  no  discussion,  and  one  on 
which  we  feel  as  certain  as  we  do  in  reference  to  any 
fact  observed  by  the  outward  senses. 

There  is  then  an  internal  order  of  facts  to  be  ob- 
served, and  we  are  capable  of  observing  them.  We 
know  as  well  what  is  passing  in  us  as  we  do  what  is 
passing  without  and  around  us.  I  know  the  facts  of  my 
consciousness,  which  I  observe  by  means  of  an  inward 
sense,  as.  well  as  I  do  the  facts  of  outward  nature,  ob- 
served by  means  of  my  five  senses.  I  know  that  I 
think,  believe,  disbelieve,  what  I  think,  believe,  or  dis- 
believe ;  that  I  entertain  certain  notions  and  reject 
certain  other  notions  ;  as  well  as  I  know  that  I  see  that 
lamp  on  my  table,  and  feel  in  my  fingers  the  pen  with 
which  I  am  writing. 

Be  there  no  mistake  on  this  point.  We  say  noth- 
ing now  of  the  genesis  of  our  ideas,  or  of  their 
ontological  value.  The  idea,  so  far  as  we  are  for  the 
present  concerned,  may  or  may  not  have  a  sensible  or 
a  rational  origin,  may  or  may  not  have  a  value  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  individual  consciousness ;  it  may 
or  may  not  be  responded  to  in  the  world  of  real- 
ity. All  these  questions,  very  important  and  very 
proper  in  their  place,  we  waive  now.  All  we  pretend 
at  this  moment  is,  that  there  are  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, and  that  we  can  observe  them  as  steadily 
and  as  certainly  as  we  can  the  phenomena  of  the  ex- 
ternal world. 

When  we  have  examined,  carefully  ascertained,  what 
are  the  facts  of  consciousness,  we  may  then  proceed 
to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas.     If  we  find, 
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among  our  ideas,  ideas  which  are  unquestionably  facts 
of  consciousness,  certain  ideas  which  could  not  have 
been  generated  by  the  senses,  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
that  we  have  another  source  of  ideas  than  the  senses. 
If  we  can  trace  these  ideas  to  the  reason,  which  is  not 
a  creature  of  sensible  experience,  for  without  reason 
sensible  experience  would  be  impossible,  then  we  may 
say,  that  the  reason  is  a  source  of  ideas,  and  that  we 
have  rational  ideas  as  well  as  sensible  ideas. 

Now  Cousin  admits,  contends,  that  there  is  an  order 
of  facts  in  the  consciousness  which  owe  their  orgin  to 
sensation  ;  but  he  also  contends  that  there  are  facts 
in  the  consciousness,  which  have  another  origin  than 
that  of  the  senses.  He  recognises  in  the  conscious- 
ness three  orders  of  phenomena,  which  he  refers  to 
three  fundamental  faculties ;  1st.  Sensibility  ;  2d.  Ac- 
tivity, or  will ;  3d.  Reason,  or  understanding.  To 
illustrate  these,  take  the  example  of  a  man  who  studies 
a  book  of  mathematics. 

"Assuredly  if  this  man  had  no  eyes  he  could  not  see  the  book, 
neither  the  pages  nor  the  letters ;  he  could  not  comprehend 
what  he  could  not  read.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  would  not 
give  his  attention,  constrain  his  eyes  to  read,  and  his  mind  to 
reflect  on  what  he  reads,  he  would  be  equally  far  from  com- 
prehending the  book.  But  when  his  eyes  are  open,  when  his 
mind  is  attentive,  is  all  done  ?  No.  He  must  also  com- 
prehend, seize  or  think  he  seizes  the  truth.  To  seize,  to  re- 
cognise the  truth,  is  a  fact  which  may  indeed  require  various 
circumstances  and  conditions ;  but  in  itself  it  is  simple,  inde- 
composable, which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  mere  volition,  nor  to 
sensation;  and  must  by  this  consideration  have  a  separate 
place  in  a  legitimate  classification  of  the  facts  which  fall  under 
the  eye  of  consciousness. 

"  I  speak  of  consciousness :  but  consciousness  itself,  the 
perception  of  consciousness,  this  fundamental  and  permanent 
fact,  which  nearly  all  systems  commit  the  error  of  pretending 
to  explain  by  a  smgle  term,  which  Sensualism  explains  by  a 
sensation  beicome  exclusive,  without  inquiring  what  renders  it 
exclusive,  which  M.  de  Biran  explains  by  the  will  producing  a 
sensation,  —  this  fact,  can  it  take  place  without  the  interven- 
tion of  something  else  which  is  neither  sensation  nor  volition, 
but  which  perceives  them  both  ?     To  be  conscious  is  to  per- 
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ceive,  to  recognise,  to  know.  The  word  itself  (scientia-cum) 
says  as  much.  Not  merely  do  I  feel,  but  I  know  that  I  feel ; 
not  merely  do  I  will,  but  I  know  that  I  will ;  and  this  knowing 
what  I  feel,  and  what  I  will,  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by 
consciousness.  Either  is  it  necessary  then  to  prove  that  sensa- 
tion and  volition  are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  perceiving, 
of  knowing  themselves,  or  it  is  necessary  to  admit  a  third 
term,  without  which  the  two  others  would  be  as  if  they  were 
not.  Consciousness  is  a  triple  phenomenon,  in  which  to  feel, 
to  will,  and  to  know,  serve  as  the  mutual  conditions  of  one 
another,  and  in  their  connexion,  simultaneousness,  and  differ- 
ence, compose  the  whole  intellectual  life.  Take  away  feeling 
and  there  is  no  longer  either  occasion  or  object  for  the  will, 
and  the  will  ceases  lo  be  exerted.  Take  away  the  loill  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  real  activity,  me,  or  personality,  per- 
cipient agent,  or  perceptible  object.  Take  away  the  power 
of  knowings  and  there  can  be  no  perception  whatever,  no  light 
to  disclose  what  is, —  feeling,  willing,  and  their  relation; — 
consciousness  loses  its  torch  and  ceases  to  be. 

^^  To  know  is  therefore  unquestionably  a  fact,  distinct,  9ui 
generis.  To  what  faculty  refer  it  Call  it  understanding, 
spirit,  intellect,  reason,  no  matter  which,  provided  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  an  elementary  faculty.  It  is  usually  termed  the 
reason."  * 

That  the  Sensibility  alone  cannot  be  the  source  of 
the  facts  of  consciousness,  these  remarks  of  M.  Cou- 
sin sufficiently  demonstrate  to  all  familiar  enough  with 
psychological  matters,  to  comprehend  them.  Aris- 
totle, who,  strange  enough,  has  been  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  favoring  Sensualism,  states  the  same  thing. 
He  says  the  senses  cannot  give  us  wisdom,  that  is, 
knowledge  of  causes,  principles.  "  Although  the 
senses  are  the  true  means  of  knowing  individual 
things,  they  do  not  tell  us  the  why  of  anything.  For 
example,  they  do  not  teach  us  why  fire  is  hot,  they 
merely  tell  us  that  it  is  hot."  f 

Locke,  although  his  philosophy  run  into  complete 
Sensualism,  thought  he  had  contended  for  another 
source  of  ideas  than  that  of  sensation.     According  to 

*  Ouvrage  Posthume  de  M.  Maine  de  Binm,  public  par  M.  Cou- 
sin.   Preface  de  TEditeur,  pp.  xxix  -  xxxi. 
t  L.  I.  c.  I.,  De  la  MetapJiysique  d'Aristote,  p.  1^. 
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him,  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  sensation  and  re- 
flection. He  divides  our  ideas  into  two  classes,  sim- 
ple and  complex,  or  primary  and  secondary.  Primary 
ideas  come  directly  from  sensation  ;  secondary  ideas 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  mind  or  reflection 
on  the  primary  ideas.  Now  this  indeed  makes  all 
ideas  in  the  last  analysis  come  from  sensation,  for  the 
secondary  ideas  are  merely  modifications  of  the  pri- 
mary. But  Locke  did  not  so  intend  it.  He  thought 
he  had  escaped  the  Sensualism  of  Hobbes,  and  ob- 
tained a  rational  origin  as  well  as  a  sensible  origin  of 
ideas. 

Locke's  error  consisted  merely  in  his  exposition. 
His  account  of  the  matter  was  erroneous.  His  mis- 
take doubtless  arose  from  confounding  the  occasion 
with  the  origin  of  our  ideas  ;  and  from  regarding  what 
is  unquestionably  the  origin  of  a  fart  of  any  given 
fact  of  consciousness,  as  the  origin  of  the  whole  of  it. 
He  understood  perfectly  well,  that  before  sensible 
experience  there  are  no  facts  of  consciousness.  The 
Sensibility  has  always  been  acted  upon  before  we  have 
an  idea.  Hence  no  innate  ideas.  So  far  Locke  was 
right.  The  organs  of  sensation  are  aff*ected ;  a  sen- 
sation is  produced;  there  is  a  fact  of  consciousness, 
— an  idea.  Now  as  sensation  chronologically  pre- 
cedes the  idea,  he  concludes  that  it  is  its  cause,  and 
does  not  inquire,  whether  analysis  might  not  detect  in 
the  idea  an  element  or  elements  which  sensation  could 
not  furnish,  but  which  must  have  been  furnished  by 
the  mind  itself.  Here  is  the  source  of  his  mistake 
and  that  of  the  Sensualists  generally. 

Undoubtedly  there  can  be  no  idea,  no  fact  of  con- 
sciousness, in  which  there  is  not  an  element  derived 
from  sensation.  But  is  the  sensible  element  the  whole 
of  the  fact  ?  Have  we  any  purely  simple  ideas  ?  Are 
not  all  ideas,  is  not  every  fact  of  consciousness,  com- 
plex ?  And  into  every  fact  of  consciousness  does 
there  not  enter  an  element  which  can  by  no  means 
have  a  sensible  origin  ?  Now  these  are  the  questions 
the  Sensualists    should   ask.      But  instead   of    these 
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questions,  they  ask,  hare  we  any  ideas  or  facts  of  con- 
sciousness that  are  wholly  of  a  rational  origin,  in 
which  the  senses  have  no  share  1  Unable  to  find  any 
fact  of  consciousness  in  which  Sensibility  does  not  in- 
tervene, they  rashly  conclude  that  all  phenomena, 
and  the  whole  of  every  phenomenon  of  consciousness, 
are  derived  from  sensation. 

Every  man,  we  presume  it  will  be  admitted,  has  the 
idea,  conception,  or  notion  of  cause.  The  idea  of 
power,  of  causative  force,  is  unquestionably  a  fact  of 
human  consciousness.  We  speak  of  causes,  and  all 
our  reasonings,  and  all  our  actions  imply  the  idea. 

Now  what  is  our  idea  or  notion  of  cause  ?  What 
do  we  mean  by  the  term  1  Invariable  antecedence,  as 
Thomas  Brown  asserts,  and  as  Locke  himself  also 
virtually  asserts  ?  Interrogate  consciousness.  The 
universal  belief  of  mankind  is,  that  cause  is  a  some- 
thing, a  power,  force,  or  agency  which  produces  or 
creates  effects.  I  will  to  raise  my  arm  ;  a  muscular 
contraction  succeeds  ;  my  arm  rises.  Does  the  volun- 
tary effort  merely  precede  the  muscular  contraction 
and  the  rising  of  the  arm,  or  does  it  produce  them  1 
It  produces  them,  is  the  universal  answer  of  con- 
sciousness. 

The  idea  of  cause,  as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  is 
the  idea  of  a  causative,  productive,  or  creative  force, 
power,  or  agency.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  idea  ? 
It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  that 
the  senses  can  attain  only  to  phenomena ;  that  they 
do  not  and  cannot  give  us  information  of  causes. 
A  piece  of  wax  is  placed  close  to  the  fire ;  forthwith  it 
is  changed  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid.  Here  is  what 
all  our  senses  take  cognizance  of;  and  of  course  all 
that  we  can  attain  to  by  sensation.  Nevertheless,  we 
all  say  and  believe  that  the  fire  melts  the  wax,  causes, 
produces  the  change  we  observe  in  its  state  or  condi- 
tion. An  angry  fellow  has  struck  me  a  severe  blow 
on  my  head ;  a  contusion  follows,  and  I  suffer  acute 
pain.      My  senses  have  noted  the  phenomena;    the 
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raising  of  his  band ;  its  motion  towards  my  head ;  its 
contact  with  my  head ;  the  contusion,  the  pain  which 
have  followed  ;  and  this  is  all  they  have  noted ;  but 
this  is  not  all  that  I  believe.  I  connect  these  several 
phenomena  together  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  pronounce  the  blow  struck,  not  merely  the  ante- 
cedent, but  the  cause  of  what  I  suffer.  I  have  then 
the  conception  of  something  which  the  senses  do  not 
perceive.  They  note  the  simple  phenomena  only  ;  but 
I  believe  an  agency,  a  causative  force,  which  escapes 
the  senses,  has  been  at  work  in  them  ;  and  so  does 
everybody.  Now  this  belief  is  not  and  cannot  be  the 
product  of  sensation.  It  may  spring  up  only  on  the 
occasion  of  sensation,  of  observing  the  sensible  phe- 
nomena ;  but  it  contains  in  itself  an  element  not  deriv- 
able from  sensation,  and  which  necessarily  transcends 
sensible  experience. 

Whence  does  it  originate  1  We  observe  the  sensi- 
ble phenomena,  and  from  the  data  they  furnish  us  we 
infer  it,  it  may  be  said.  But  what  is  that  which  in- 
fers ?  And  how  can  we  draw  out  of  sensible  phenom- 
ena that  which  is  not  contained  in  them  1  Would  the 
mind  unconscious  of  the  idea,  and  unable  to  furnish 
it  from  its  own  resources,  ever  dream  of  inferring  it 
from  data  which  do  neither  contain  it,  nor  in  any  way 
indicate  it  ?  If  the  understanding  were  previously 
furnished  with  the  idea,  we  could  easily  conceive  of 
its  applying  it  to  the  relation  of  the  phenomena  in 
question;  but  we  confess  that  we  cannot  conceive 
how  an  understanding  made  up  of  purely  sensible  ele- 
ments, as  it  must  be  if  Sensualism  be  true,  can  infer  a 
non-sensible  idea  from  merely  sensible  phenomena. 
The  logic  by  which  it  can  be  done  we  have  not  yet 
learned. 

Chronologically  we  admit  sensation  precedes  the 
idea  of  cause ;  we  even  admit  that  without  sensation, 
without  sensible  experience  of  some  individual  case 
of  causation,  we  should  never  have  had  the  idea  of 
cause.  Never  till  we  have  witnessed  the  phenomena 
do  we  conceive  of  their  relation,  or  of  any  relation  of 
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cause  and  effect.  But  as  soon  as  we  witness  the  phe- 
nomena, we  find  ajid  apply  the  idea.  The  experience 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  development  of 
the  idea  is  probably  internal  experience.  We  obtain 
the  idea  of  cause  by  detecting  ourselves  in  the  act  of 
causing.  I  will,  and  perceive  that  my  will  produces 
effects ;  and  from  this  act  of  willing  which  is  performed 
in  myself,  in  the  bosom  of  my  consciousness,  the  idea 
of  cause  is  probably  first  suggested  to  me. 

But  if  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  historical  origin 
of  the  idea  of  cause,  it  proves  that  it  comes  not  from 
sensation,  nor  from  reflection  operating  on  sensible 
materials.  There  are  in  the  case  of  voluntary  causa- 
tion, the  me,  or  personality,  willing  or  making  a  volun- 
tary effort,  and  the  motion  of  a  part  of  the  body  in 
obedience  to  the  will.  I  will  to  raise  my  arm.  Here 
we  must  note,  1st,  the  volition ;  2d,  the  muscular 
contraction;  3d,  the  rising  of  the  arm.  Now  the 
senses  take  cognizance  of  the  rising  of  the  arm,  and, 
if  you  please,  of  the  muscular  contraction ;  but  not  of 
the  volition,  much  less  of  the  fact  that  the  volition  is 
the  cause  of  the  phenomena  succeeding  it.  The  sen- 
sation, I  am  conscious  of  in  this  case,  is  the  result  of 
the  muscular  effort,  not  of  the  voluntary  effort.  How 
then  by  sensation  alone  am  I  to  connect  my  volition, 
or  more  properly  myself,  with  the  muscular  contrac- 
tion, and  the  rising  of  my  arm,  as  their  cause  ?  I  am 
conscious  of  the  fact.  I  want  no  reasoning  to  prove 
to  me  that  the  connexion  implied  does  really  exist. 
I  cannot  for  one  moment  doubt  that  I  am  the  cause  of 
the  phenomena  in  question.  Whence  comes  this  feel- 
ing of  certainty,  this  conviction,  this  conception  of 
myself  as  a  cause  1     It  cannot  come  from  sensation. 

Grant  that  I  am  a  cause,  that  I  do  and  can  produce 
effects,  grant  me  Sensibility,  and  nothing  more;  I 
ask,  how  am  I  to  know  that  I  am  a  cause  ?  I  am  in- 
deed conscious  of  causing,  producing,  and  I  need  no 
argument  to  prove  to  me  that  I  am  a  cause  ;  but  I  am 
conscious  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  I  am  intelli- 
gent as  well  as  causative.     Activity  of  itself  does  not 
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necessarily  imply  intelligence.  We  can  easily  con- 
ceive of  a  causative  force  which  shall  cause,  but  be 
unconscious  of  causing.  Beyond  the  me  as  a  causa- 
tive fbrce,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  extract  from  Cou- 
sin's preface  to  Maine  de  Biran,  there  must  be  intelli- 
gence or  reason,  in  order  to  render  us  conscious  of 
our  own  acts.  Were  we  unconscious  beings,  we  could 
obtain  no  idea  of  cause  from  the  fact  that  we  our- 
selves cause  or  produce ;  for  we  should  take  no  cogni- 
zance, have  no  conception  of  our  own  acts.  Mere 
activity,  or  power  of  causing,  which  is  the  character- 
istic element  of  the  me,  or  personality,  of  that  which 
we  mean  when  we  say  /,  or  me,  does  not  then  alone  of  it- 
self suggest  the  idea  of  cause.  It  can  suggest  it  only  to 
an  intelligent  me,  or  personality.  As  we  said  of  sen- 
sation, so  may  we  say  of  the  Activity.  Were  we  not 
endowed  with  the  power  of  causing,  producing  effects, 
and  did  we  never  exert  this  power,  we  probably  should 
never  be  conscious  of  the  idea  of  cause;  we  should 
never  obtain  the  notion  or  conception  of  a  causative 
force  ;  nevertheless,  the  idea  itself,  as  a  fact  of  con- 
sciousness, contains  an  element  which  it  is  as  impos- 
sible to  derive  from  Activity  as  from  sensation. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  feel  ourselves  produce ;  and 
as  the  phenomena  of  feeling  are  ranged  under  the 
head  of  Sensibility,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  idea 
of  cause,  as  obtained  from  the  exertion  of  the  will,  is 
after  all  obtained  from  sensation.  But  we  do  not,  in 
fact,  feel  ourselves  produce.  The  feeling,  we  are  con- 
scious of  in  every  creative  act  we  attribute  to  our- 
selves, is,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  muscular  effort,  not 
of  the  voluntary  effort.  Moreover,  feeling  cannot  go 
beyond  itself.  Grant  merely  that  I  am  conscious, 
capable  merely  of  feeling,  and  of  perceiving  or  know- 
ing that  I  feel,  and  all  I  can  know  is  simply  my  own 
feelings.  The  cause,  or  causes  of  what  I  feel  must  be 
beyond  the  range  of  my  conceptions.  A  blow  is  struck 
on  my  head.  I  feel  the  the  pain  it  produces.  But  all 
I  know  is  simply  the  pain  I  feel.  In  this  case,  all  the 
multiplied  causes  around  me,  and  ever  acting  on  me, 
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the  external  world  with  all  its  endless  variety,  would 
be  reduced  to  mere  sensations,  to  mere  modifications 
of  my  Sensibility.  They  could  never  be  regarded  by 
me  as  out  of  me,  existing  independently  of  me,  and 
causing  in  me  the  sensations  I  am  conscious  of  receiv- 
ing, and  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to  their 
action  upon  my  organs  of  sense. 

But  even  grant  that  Sensibility  may  attain  to  cau- 
ses, we  must  still  demand  intelligence  as  the  ground, 
the  indispensable  condition  of  Sensibility.  In  the 
first  place,  mere  sensation  can  of  itself  shape  itself 
into  no  proposition.  There  must  be  the  me,  the  per- 
sonality, the  invariable  something  we  call  onrselfy  to 
receive  the  sensation,  and  to  give  unity  to  the  impres- 
sions received  through  the  organs  of  sense.  In  the 
second  place,  and  this  is  the  point  now  under  consid- 
eration, we  must  not  only  have  the  capacity  of  receiv- 
ing sensations,  but  of  knowing  them.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  feel,  but  we  must  know  that  we  feel. 
Take  away  the  intelligence,  the  faculty  of  knowing, 
which  can  no  more  be  confounded  with  the  sensibility, 
or  capacity  of  receiving  sensations,  than  the  capacity 
of  receiving  sensations  can  be  confounded  with  the 
Activity,  or  power  of  producing  effects,  and  sensibil- 
ity itself  becomes  impossible.  Intelligence  is  always 
at  the  bottom  of  sensation.  What  were  pain  if  un- 
known ?  joy  or  grief  unperceived  by  the  joying  or 
grieving  subject?  Simple  organic  impressions,  or 
affections,  of  which  the  recipient  of  them  would  have 
no  consciousness.  Pleasure  and  pain,  joy  and  grief,  if 
we  are  unconscious  of  them,  are  for  us  as  though  they 
were  not.  Nay,  they  are  not  for  us  at  all.  They  can 
exist  for  us  only  on  the  condition  that  we  know  as 
well  as  feel.  We  must  not  only  feel  them,  but  know 
that  we  feel  them.  Though  both  Sensibility  and  Ac- 
tivity combine  to  suggest  to  us  the  idea  of  cause,  and 
are  indispensable  conditions  of  its  suggestion,  neither 
of  them  nor  both  of  them  can  therefore  suggest  it, 
without  the  intervention  of  another  element,  diverse 
from  them  both,  and  to  which  they  both  must  look  for 
their  light. 
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This  will  appear  still  more  conclusive,  if  we  remark 
that  we  not  only  have  the  idea  of  cause,  such  as  we 
have  described  it,  that  we  not  only  believe  ourselves 
the  cause  of  our  own  acts,  and  that  certain  bodies  are 
the  cause  of  the  motions  we  observe  in  certain  other 
bodies  ;  but  we  also  have  the  idea  of  the  principle  of 
causality ;  we  believe  that  every  phenomenon  whatever 
that  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause.  We  believe 
that  nothing  begins  to  exist  without  a  cause.  Now 
this  belief  may  or  may  not  be  well-founded.  This 
principle  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Whether  it  be  or 
be  not,  is  not  now  the  question.  What  we  allege  is, 
that  we  do  entertain  the  principle.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  reject  it.  All  languages  imply  it;  all  rea- 
soning involves  it;  the  whole  juridical  action  of  soci- 
ety is  based  upon  it ;  and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  that 
curiosity  which  leads  us  to  seek  a  cause  for  every  phe- 
nomenon we  observe. 

Whence  the  introduction  of  this  principle  into  the 
consciousness  ?  What  is  its  origin  ?  It  cannot  come 
from  sensation,  even  admitting  sensation  is  of  itself 
competent  to  suggest  the  idea  of  cause;  for  sen- 
sation at  best  can  suggest  only  the  notion  of  individ- 
ual causes,  and  only  of  the  particular  causes  of  which 
it  has  had  experience.  Suppose  the  senses  really  do 
inform  us  that  the  fire  melts  the  wax,  give  us  the  idea 
we  have  that  it  is  the  fire  which  produces  the  change 
we  observe  in  the  wax,  when  brought  into  contact  with 
it ;  still,  we  ask,  how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  gener- 
alize this  notion,  which  is  the  notion  of  a  concrete, 
individual  cause,  into  an  abstract  and  universal  prin- 
ciple 1  How  from  the  particular  cause,  the  fact  that 
fire  melts  wax,  go  to  the  universal  and  necessary  prin- 
ciple, that  no  phenomenon  can  begin  to  exist  without  a 
cause  ?  Any  induction  broader  than  the  premises,  all 
logicians  will  assure  us,  is  illegitimate.  The  conclu- 
sion must  be  contained  in  the  premises,  or  it  will  be 
without  validity.  But  the  general,  the  universal,  the 
abstract  is  not  contained  in  the  particular,  the  concrete, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  inferred  from  it.     From 
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the  fact,  that  fire  melts  wax,  no  man  -would  CTer  dream 
of  inferring  that  no  phenomena  can  begin  to  exist  but 
by  virtue  of  a  cause. 

Inferences  from  Sensibility  cannot  go  beyond  the 
experience  of  Sensibility.  Reduce  me  to  simple  sen- 
sation, leave  me  only  my  senses,  and  whatever  power 
to  attain  to  causes  you  may  claim  for  the  senses,  I 
can  obtain  a  notion  of  no  cause  which  has  not  passed 
under  the  observation  of  my  senses.  Now  nobody 
can  pretend  that  the  senses  have  taken  cognizance  of 
all  that  is ;  consequently  nobody  can  pretend  that  the 
principle,  nothing  can  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause, 
is  a  fact  of  sensible  experience.  In  order  that  it  should 
be  a  fact  of  sensible  experience,  we  must  with  our 
senses  have  observed  all  things  which  exist,  all  possi- 
bilities of  existence,  and  all  conditions  of  existence. 
We  have  not  done  this.  The  principle  of  which 
we  speak  is  not  then  a  fact  of  sensible  experience. 
Yet  it  is  unquestionably  a  fact  of  consciousness. 
There  are  facts  of  consciousness  then  which  cannot 
be  traced  to  a  sensible  origin. 

Nor  can  the  principle,  no  phenomenon  can  begin  to 
exist  but  by  virtue  of  a  cause,  be  derived  from  the 
notion  of  our  own  causality.  The  cause  which  we 
ourselves  are  is  always  conceived  as  voluntary  and 
personal.  The  idea  of  cause  which  I  obtain  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  fact,  that  I  create  or  produce,  is 
the  idea  of  myself  as  a  cause.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
conception  of  cause  in  general,  of  any  cause,  in  fact, 
existing  out  of  the  bosom  of  my  own  consciousness. 
Now,  how  can  we  pass  from  this  purely  individual  and 
personal  cause,  to  general  and  impersonal  causes,  —  to 
causes  which  we  are  not,  and  which  stretch  over  the 
whole  domain  of  all  actual  existence  and  of  all  possi- 
ble existence.  From  the  fact,  that  I  know  myself  to 
be  the  cause  of  my  own  volitions,  by  what  means  am 
I  led  to  believe  that  the  fire  melts  the  wax,  and  espe- 
cially to  adopt  the  principle  that  every  phenomenon, 
which  begins  to  exist,  exists  by  virtue  of  some  cause  ? 

The  idea  of  cause  obtained  from  the  consciousness 
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of  our  own  causative  force  is  merely  the  idea  of  our- 
selves as  causes,  not  the  idea  of  causes  out  of  us,  of 
cause  in  general.  It  is  of  myself  as  a  cause,  and  only 
of  myself,  that  I  conceive.  Now  let  me  transfer  this 
conception  of  cause  to  the  external  world,  as  I  must, 
if  from  this  conception  I  am  to  derive,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  all  my  notions  of  causality,  and  the 
causes,  I  may  fancy  I  see  at  work  in  that  external 
world,  must  be  regarded  by  me  as  myself,  —  will  be 
merely  myself  projected.  I  am  in  this  case  the  cause 
at  work  there.  I  create  or  produce  all  the  phenomena 
I  am  accustomed  to  represent  to  myself  and  to  others, 
as  existing  out  of  me.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
with  their  light  and  glory ;  the  earth  with  its  variety ; 
the  ocean  with  its  majesty  ;  men  and  women  with 
their  infinitely  varied  actions  and  sentiments,  with 
their  love  which  charms  and  blesses  me,  their  hatred 
and  opposition  which  grieve  and  overwhelm  me ;  yea, 
God  himself  with  the  solemn  awe  of  his  being,  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  his  grace,  and  the  unfathomable 
depth  of  his  wisdom;  —  what  are  all  these  but  myself 
taken  as  the  object  of  my  thoughts  and  emotions  ?  I 
am  therefore  the  only  existence  ;  I  am  the  universal 
Creator.  I  make  God,  Man,  and  Nature.  I  am  all,  and 
in  all,  and  there  is  only  me.  To  this  conclusion  we 
must  come,  if  we  have  only  the  conception  of  our  own 
causality,  out  of  which  to  form  the  notion  of  cause  in 
general.  But  this  conclusion  is  rejected  by  common 
sense,  and  nobody  can  entertain  it  even  for  a  moment, 
unless  system-mad  indeed, —  and  system-madness 
cannot  have  affected  the  race.  But  even  if  this  idea 
could  be  entertained,  it  would  not  relieve  us  ;  because 
it  is  not  the  idea  of  cause  which  actually  exists  in  the 
consciousness.  It  is  not  the  notion  of  cause  which 
mankind  entertain.  Now  we  are  not  inquiring  what 
is  the  true  idea  of  cause,  what  idea  of  cause  men 
ought  to  have,  but  the  idea  they  really  do  have,  togeth- 
er with  its  real  origin. 

The   remarks  we   have  thus  far  made  will  show,  if 
we  have  made  ourselves  understood,  that  we  have  the 
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idea  of  cause ;  that  we  conceive  of  cause  always  as 
something  which  creates,  or  produces  eflFects ;  and  that 
this  idea,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  cannot  be  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  the  senses,  nor  from  the 
experience  of  the  Activity ;  but  must  be  derived  from 
the  Intelligence,  the  Reason,  or  whatever  that  is  in  us, 
by  virtue  of  which  we  are  knowing,  as  well  as  feeling 
and  acting  beings.  It  must  therefore  be  an  intuition 
of  the  reason.  It  is  the  reason  that  sees  the  relation  of 
cause  and  eflFect  in  the  phenomena  presented  by  expe- 
rience ;  and  the  reason  that  furnishes  us  the  principle, 
that  nothing  can  begin  to  exist  but  by  virtue  of  a 
causre.  If  we  are  correct  in  this,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  there  are  facts  in  the  consciousness  which  have 
not  an  empirical  origin,  but  a  rational  origin. 

This  conclusion  may  be  established  by  analyzing 
several  other  facts  of  consciousness.  Now  it  is  un- 
questionably a  fact,  that  we  entertain  the  notion  of 
Space.  We  do  never  conceive  of  a  body  as  existing, 
without  conceiving  of  it  as  existing  somewhere.  No 
doubt  this  conception  of  the  where  springs  up  only  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  some  body  occupy- 
ing space  ;  but  does  the  idea  of  body  not  only  suggest 
but  originate  it  ?  Space  is  never  conceived  as  a  part 
of  body,  and  we  always  distinguish  it  from  the  body 
which  fills  it.  Give  the  body  or  take  it  away,  the  idea 
of  space,  once  suggested,  remains  unaffected.  Has  it 
a  sensible  origin  i  Through  which  of  our  senses  do 
we  receive  it  T  Can  we  see  it,  feel  it,  hear  it,  taste  it, 
smell  it,  touch  it  1  Locke  indeed  pretends  to  derive 
the  idea  of  space  from  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight ; 
but  as  he  himself  contends  the  senses  of  sight  and 
touch  can  take  cognizance  of  only  bodies,  from  which 
he  carefully  distinguishes  space,  and  from  which 
everybody  distinguishes  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
come  from  some  other  source.  That  it  springs  up  in 
the  consciousness  along  with  the  conception  of  body, 
we  readily  admit.  But  it  cannot  be  derived  from  our 
conception  of  body,  because  without  the  conception  of 
space  we  can  form  no  conception  of  body.     Body,  in 
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our  conception  of  it,  is  always  extended;  but  bow 
conceive  of  extension  without  space  1  Nor  does  tbe 
idea  of  space  come  from  the  Activity,  that  is,  it  is  not 
a  creation  of  our  will.  Supposing  that  we  could  create 
tbe  idea  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  we  should  still  need 
to  have  the  conception  before  we  could  will  to  create 
it.  To  will,  always  implies  a  conception  of  something 
as  tbe  object  of  the  voluntary  effort  to  be  put  forth. 
We  see  more  or  less  clearly  what  it  is  that  we  would 
create.  We  do  not  will  we  know  not  what.  So  then 
if  we  could  produce  the  conception  by  an  effort  of  the 
will,  its  origin  would  not  be  accounted  for.  Before 
we  will  to  have  the  idea  of  A)ace,  we  must  have 
conceived  of  space.  There  remains  therefore  only  the 
reason  to  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  conception. 
The  idea  of  space  is  an  intuition  of  the  reason.  The 
reason  furnishes  the  idea  of  space  on  the  occasion  of 
the  experience  of  a  body  occupying  space.  It  is  not 
the  senses,  nor  the  activity,  that  tell  us  that  body  must 
be  somewhere,  but  the  reason.  Where  does  the  reason 
obtain  this  information,  but  from  its  own  resources  1 
The  idea  of  the  Infinite  is  another  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, which  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  conscious- 
ness by  sensation.  If  we  had  no  experience  of  finite 
things,  we  should  doubtless  never  have  been  conscious 
of  a  conception  of  the  infinite.  But  the  conception  of  the 
infinite  is  not  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  finite. 
Sensible  experience, — which  is  all  the  experience 
which  now  concerns  us,  —  can  give  us  nothing  beyond 
its  own  objects,  and  these  objects  are  all  finite,  indi- 
vidual, concrete.  Multiply  these  objects  into  one  an- 
other as  we  will,  and  the  product  can  be  at  most  only 
the  indefinite,  never  the  infinite ;  the  undefined,  not  the 
undefinable.  Induction  can  draw  from  particulars  only 
the  particular  5  for  it  can  draw  from  them  only  what  is 
in  them.  Suppose  then  the  finite  is  given  by  sensible 
experience, —  a  fact  we  by  no  means  admit,  except 
for  the  argument's  sake, —  we  cannot  conclude  from 
that  to  the  infinite,  unless  the  infinite  be  in  the  finite. 
But  the  finite  with  the  infinite  in  it  is  not  the  finite 
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but  the  infinite.  Either  then  we  have  not  the  idea  of 
the  infinite,  or  all  our  ideas  are  not  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  senses.  But  we  have  the  idea,  as  we 
may  all  satisfy  ourselves  by  interrogating  our  own 
consciousness.  Therefore  we  have  another  than  an 
empirical  source  of  ideas.  Comes  this  idea  of  the  in- 
finite from  the  will  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  we  must  con- 
ceive an  object  before  we  can  will  to  create  it.  There 
remains,  then,  only  the  reason  as  its  source.  The  rea- 
son furnishes  the  idea.  It  is  an  intuition  of  the  rea- 
son furnished  in  point  of  fact,  though  obscurely 
perceived,  contemporaneously  with  the  idea  of  the 
finite. 

We  pretend  not,  in  these  examples  we  have  ad- 
duced, that  our  demonstration  is  complete,  that  our 
reasoning  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  are  indi- 
cating a  method,  rather  than  constructing  a  philos- 
ophy ;  and  the  space  to  which  we  have  felt  ourselves 
restricted  has  not  permitted  us  to  say  all  that  we  could 
say,  much  less  what  probably  would  be  necessary  to 
satisfy  our  readers.  More  than  all  this,  we  shall  have 
to  return  upon  all  the  ideas  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
in  our  future  numbers,  as  we  proceed  in  our  exposition 
of  the  Eclectic  Philosophy.  All  we  have  thus  far  at- 
tempted is  simply  to  show  that  Cousin's  method  is 
really  the  experimental  method,  and  to  point  out  what 
is  the  order  in  which  the  several  metaphysical  ques- 
tions should  be  taken  up ;  and  that  by  taking  them 
up  in  their  proper  order,  and  applying  the  experimental 
method  faithfully  to  the  study  of  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, we  shall  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  are 
facts  of  consciousness  which  have  a  rational  origin, 
and  not,  as  some  pretend,  that  all  our  ideas  have  an 
exclusively  empirical  origin. 

We  have  asked  two  questions :  —  First,  What  are 
the  facts  of  consciousness  with  their  actual  charac- 
ters 1  Second,  What  is  their  origin  ?  We  have  found 
that  though  Sensibility  and  Activity  concur  in  the  gen- 
eration of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  yet  that  without 
Intelligence,  or  reason,  there  is  no  fact  of  conscious- 
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ness,  and  that  the  ideas  of  space,  the  infinite,  of  cause, 
and  especially  the  principle  that  no  phenomenon  can 
begin  to  exist  but  by  virtue  of  a  cause,  are  pure  intu- 
itions of  the  reason.  So  much  we  think  we  have 
done;  at  least  pointed  out  the  way  by  which  our 
readers  may  easily  do  so  much  for  themselves.  But 
admitting  that  we  have  done  all  this,  we  have  not 
touched  the  main  metaphysical  question.  The  great 
problem  remains  as  yet  unsolved.  Suppose  it  granted 
that  we  have  the  idea  of  cause,  the  idea  of  the  infinite, 
the  idea  of  space ;  suppose  these  ideas  to  be  facts  of 
consciousness,  to  possess  the  characters  under  which 
we  have  spoken  of  them  ;  and  to  have  the  origin  we 
have  assigned  them ;  it  is  still  necessary  to  ask,  what 
is  their  validity  ?  Is  there  really  any  cause  to  respond 
to  our  notion  of  cause  ?  Is  the  infinite  a  reality  1 
This  is  the  ontological  question 

Now  we  all  are  conscious  of  entertaining  the  idea 
or  notion  of  a  God ;  most  men,  if  not  all  men,  believe  in 
a  God.  The  idea  of  God  is  then,  we  will  suppose,  a 
fact  of  consciousness.  Psychologically,  then,  it  is 
true  that  there  is  a  God.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Is 
it  ontologically  true  that  there  is  a  God  1  That  is,  is 
there  out  of  us,  independent  of  us,  really  existing  a 
being  which  answers  to  our  idea  of  God  ?  We  believe, 
all  men  believe,  there  is  an  external  world.  Is  this 
belief  well  founded  ?  The  belief  is  a  fact  of  conscious- 
ness ;  but  is  it  a  chimera,  a  mere  illusion,  having  noth- 
ing in  the  world  of  reality  to  respond  to  it  ?  Here,  it 
is  evident,  is  a  momentous  question.  It  is  a  question 
of  no  less  magnitude  than  what  is  the  validity  of  hu- 
man beliefs.  It  is  the  question  which  under  some  form 
or  other  has  ever  tormented  the  souls  of  philosophers  ; 
and  indeed,  not  of  philosophers  only,  it  torments  the 
souls  of  all  men.  Can  we  answer  this  question  ?  Vain 
are  all  our  pretensions  to  philosophy,  if  we  cannot.  I 
want  no  philosophy  to  teach  me  that  I  believe  in  my 
own  existence,  in  Nature,  in  God, —  to  tell  me  what 
are  the  facts  of  my  consciousness,  nor  even  what  is 
their  origin.     These  are  matters  I  know  already,  or 
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can  easily  dispense  with  knowing.  But  what  is  their 
validity  ?  Am  I  cheated,  duped  ?  or  is  there  that  im- 
mense world  of  being  around,  beyond,  and  above  me, 
which  is  revealed  to  me  by  the  light  of  the  reason 
shining  in  me  ?  I  have  the  idea  of  God.  Is  there  a 
God  who  exists  out  of  me,  independent  of  me,  who 
is  not  my  conception,  but  the  object  of  my  conception  ? 
I  have  the  conception  of  a  life  beyond  this  life,  an  im- 
mortal life,  for  which  I  hope,  in  which  I  believe,  and 
to  which,  when  overburdened  with  the  sorrows  of  this, 
I  sometimes  look  forward  with  inexpressible  long- 
ings. Is  there  such  a  life  ?  I  have  the  conception  of 
Duty ;  I  feel  that  some  things  I  ought  to  do,  and  that 
some  things  I  ought  not  to  do ;  that  I  am  under  a  Law 
from  which  I  cannot  withdraw  myself.  Am  I  de- 
ceived ?  These  and  such  like  questions  every  reflect- 
ing man  is  ever  asking  himself.  The  soul  grapples 
with  these  mighty  questions,  and  experiences  her  bit- 
terest grief  when  she  feels  herself  unable  to  answer 
them.  Can  they  be  answered  ?  This,  we  say  again, 
is  the  true  metaphysical  question  ;  in  comparison  with 
this  all  other  questions  are  insignificant,  and  have 
no  importance,  save  as  the  answer  to  them  paves  the 
way  for  an  answer  to  this. 

Our  readers  will  readily  perceive  that  we  have  no 
room  now  to  take  up  a  question  of  this  magnitude. 
We  must  therefore  postpone  it  till  our  next  number.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  commend  to  their  study  the  work 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  in  which  they  will 
find  the  method  of  solving  this  momentous  question 
very  clearly  pointed  out,  and,  in  our  judgment,  very 
successfully  prosecuted.  Its  style  is  not  Cousin's, 
though  it  is  in  general  clear,  forcible,  and  elegant ;  but 
the  thought  is  his,  and  is  characterized  by  all  his  admi- 
rable analytic  power,  his  rare  sagacity  in  seizing  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  and  compelling  them  to 
disclose  their  real  characteristics  and  fundamental 
laws.  It  is  a  work,  though  in  some  respects  incom- 
plete, which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  given  to  the 
public  in  an  English  dress. 
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Art.  III.  —  1.  Histoire  critique  du  Magnetisme  Animal , 
par  J.  P.  F.  Deleuze.     2  vols,  in  8vo.     Paris  1819. 

2.  Rapports  et  Discussions  de  V Academic  Royale  de 
Medicine  sur  le  Magnetisme  Animal,  publics  avec  des 
Jfotes  explicatives,  par  M.  P.  Foissac,  D.  M.  P.  1  vol. 
Svo.     Paris,  1833. 

3.  Traite  du  Somnambulisme,  par  A.  Bertrand,  M.  D.  P. 
1  vol.  8vo.     Paris,  1823. 

4.  A  Treatise  on  Insanity j  by  J.  Cowles  Prichabd, 
M.  D.     London. 

5.  Practical  Instruction  in  Animal  Magnetism,  trans- 
lated from  th^  French  of  Deleuze,  by  Th.  C. 
Hartshorn,  Esq.,  with  Notes  referring  to  cases  in 
this  country;  in  three  parts.  Providence,  R.  I., 
1837.* 

Two  years  ago,  before  it  had  created  any  excite- 
ment among  us.  Animal  Magnetism  was  generally 
thought  to  be  an  exploded  doctrine,  long  since  con- 
signed to  oblivion;  but  it  appears  from  the  nu- 
merous facts  recorded  in  the  volumes  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  in  many  more  which  we 
have  not  room  to  quote,  that  it,  from  the  moment  in 
which  it  was  first  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the 
world  by  Antony  Mesmer  of  Germany,  had  not  ceased 
to  gain  ground,  and  find  new  supporters  even  among 
those  who  had  at  first  ridiculed  it  and  denied  its  pre- 
tensions. 

It  has  been  frequently  alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  vis- 
ionary character  of  this  doctrine,  that  it  has   found 

♦  Note  by  the  Editor.  We  insert  very  willingly  the  followingr 
paper  on  Animal  Magnetism,  because  the  subject  is  in  itself  one 
worth  investigating,  and  because  we  are  not  aware  of  any  periodical 
except  our  own  in  this  country,  through  which  the  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  would  be  permitted  to  speak  in  their  own  defence.  But  our 
readers  must  not  infer  from  the  fact  that  we  admit  the  paper,  that  we 
are  believers  in  Animal  Magnetism  We  have  not  investi^ted  the 
subject  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  for  or  against  it 
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partisans    only  among  the  fanciful  and  enthusiastic 
Frenchmen,  or    the   transcendentalists   and  mystical 
theosophers  of  Germany  ;  but  this  objection,  — ^  if  it 
be  an  objection,  —  can  no  longer  be  urged.     Indeed, 
Animal  Magnetism  is   at  this  very  moment  obtaining 
the  most  decided  success  among  the  cool-headed  and 
discriminating  Englishmen.     It  is   true,  that  until  a 
very  recent  period,  it  had  been  entirely  overlooked, — • 
even  despised  and  held   as  worthless,  in  England; 
doubtless  because  its  truth  had  not  yet  been  practi- 
cally exhibited  there.     The  mere  fundamental  idea  of 
Animal  Magnetism,  together  with  its  numerous  oflF- 
spring  of  wonderful  claims,  appearing  at  first  sight, 
when  unsupported  by  ocular  demonstration,  perfectly 
absurd  and  inadmissible,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  have  excited  so  little  attention  in  a  nation  sin- 
gularly proud  of  its  practical  and  common-sense  cast  of 
mind.     But  now,  the  idea  having  been  submitted  to  its 
appropriate   test,  tried  by  the  experimental  scrutiny, 
it  comes  out,  through  the  hands  of  the  most  competent 
judges,  a  truth,  that  is,  a  fact  of  human  nature.    The  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  was  commenced  in  England 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  successful 
experiments    performed   by   a   distinguished    French 
physician.  Baron  Dupotet,  at  the  public  Hospitals  of 
London.     The   excitement    soon  became  very  great ; 
and  a  circumstance,  which  testifies  to  the  importance 
of  Animal  Magnetism,  at  least  in  an  intellectual  point 
of  view,  is,  that  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  science, 
philosophy,  and  even  politics,  have  been  ever   since 
seriously  engaged  in  its  investigation.     Among  the 
well  known  individuals  in  England,  who  have  already 
published  the  result  of  their  observations  and  declared 
their  belief,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  truth  of 
the  science,  we  may  name  Professors  Elliotson  and 
Sigmond  ;  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lardner ;  Drs.  Macreigh, 
Whiting,  Hancock;  the   Earl  of  Stanhope ;   Messrs. 
Wood  and   I.  B.  Sharp ;    Professor    Grant,   Herbert 
Mayo,   and   Thomas   Moore,    the  poet.     These    and 
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other  eminent  characters  are  engaged  in  attending  and 
making  experiments.* 

But  it  is  especially  in  this  part  of  the  United  States, 
among  the  shrewd  and  matter-of-fact  New  Englanders, 
that  the  truth  of  Animal  Magnetism  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  most  evident  manner,  and  succeeded,  in 
spite  of  the  blind  efforts  made  to  crush  it  in  its  in- 
fancy, in  establishing  itself  among  a  large  and  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  community.  On  this  point  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details  5  they  have  al- 
ready been  made  known  through  the  public  prints,  and 
in  books  and  pamphlets  written  expressly  for  that  pur- 
pose.f 

There  are  now  suceessful  experimenters  in  Animal 
Magnetism  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  wide  and  lively  interest  which  is 
felt  in  the  subject,  the  first  number  of  a  periodical  ex- 
clusively designed  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  it,  has 
just  been  published  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

But  if  Animal  Magnetism  be  really  what  many  al- 
lege it  to  be,  a  system  of  delusions  and  low  imposture, 
can  we  believe  that  it  would  be  not  only  countenanced, 
but  even  promoted  by*the  most  respectable  and  intel- 
ligent classes  of  Europe  and  America,  in  this  age  of 
civilization  and  general  skepticism,  when  superstition 
and  fanaticism  are  losing  their  influence  before  the 
bright  torch  of  positive  knowledge,  and  the  searching 
spirit  of  observation  1  The  ridicule,  which  has  thus 
far  been  cast  upon  inquirers  into  Animal  Magnet- 
ism, may  be  sufficient  to  deter  the  weak-minded  and 
worldly  from  investigating  this  class  of  facts  ;  but 
ridicule  never  was  an  argument  against  any  doctrine, 
and  its  shafts,  however  pointed,  have  no  power  against 
truth.  Was  ever  a  great  principle,  destined  to  work 
a  revolution  in  science  or  philosophy,  revealed  to  the 

*  For  further  information,  see  the  London  Lancet  and  Medical  Cra- 
zette  from  September,  1837,  to  July,  1838. 

t  See  Col.  Stone's  Letter  to  Dr.  Brigham,  of  New  York ;  Harts- 
horn's Appendices  to  the  Practical  Instruction  of  Deleuze ;  Progress 
of  Animal  Magnetism  in  New  England  and  Boston,  1837. 
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world,  without  at  first  meeting  with  ridicule  and  oppo- 
sition ?  Christianity  itself,  the  greatest  of  all  truths^ 
was  persecuted  even  by  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
for  nearly  four  centuries.  All  this  may  appear  strange 
and  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  Providence  ;  but  it 
merely  proves  that  men's  minds  are  wedded  to  habit 
and  routine  ;  that  man  is  ever  a  slave  to  philosophical 
and  religious  traditions,  believing  only  what  his  fa- 
thers believed,  and  what  he  was  taught  to  believe ; 
having  no  faith  in  the  undisclosed  powers  of  nature; 
ignorant,  of  course,  of  his  progressive  organization 
and  mission  in  society.  History  shows  that  all  pro- 
gress which  mankind  have  made  has  been,  thus  far,  a 
painful  initiation,  a  conquest  over  evil ;  that  no  great 
good  ever  was  accomplished  but  by  forcing  its  way 
through  ignorance  and  prejudice,  those  fatal  instru- 
ments of  the  spirit  of  darkness  and  retrogression^ 
which  perpetually  strive  to  counteract  the  manifesta- 
tions of  truth  in  the  world  ! 

But  we  are  satisfied  that  the  opposition,  Animal  Mag- 
netism has  encountered  and  still  encounters,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  its  true  character  is  not  yet  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  Some  persons  regard  it  as  an 
attempt  to  revive  witchcraft,  and  many  confound  it 
with  jugglery,  natural  magic,  imposture  ;  but  it  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  interesting  branches 
of  philosophy,  without  a  due  knowledge  of  which,  the 
science  of  man  can  never  be  complete.  Let  people 
look  at  it  in  this  light,  and  they  will  cease  to  laugh ; 
let  them  study  it  with  attention  and  care,  and  they 
will  soon  reverence  it,  as  disclosing  the  most  irresist- 
ible proofs  of  the  divine  attributes  of  human  nature. 

In  order  to  justify  what  we  have  said  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism, we  proceed  now  to  offer  an  exposition  of  its 
principles  and  phenomena.  The  subject  is  so  out  of 
proportion  to  the  limited  space  allowed  us  in  this  paper, 
that  we  must  necessarily  be  brief  and  general.  Those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter  we  must  refer,  for 
details,  to  the  original  works  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  or  shall  mention  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

VOL.  II.  NO.  1.  8 
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1.  Animal  Magnetism  may  be  defined  the  influence 
which  one  person  can  exercise  over  another  by  an  earn- 
est desire,  and  a  calm  and  continued  application  of 
the  will,  to  eflFect  one  particular  object. 

2.  The  object  the  operator  should  have  in  view  may 
be  either  to  cure  the  person  operated  upon,  if  he  be 
sick ;  or  to  produce  some  physiological  change  in  him, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  peculiar  state  called  the 
magnetic  sleep  and  somnambtUism. 

3.  The  medium  through  which  the  will  acts  is  the 
nervous  or  vital  fluid,  also  called  by  some  magnetic 

fluid. 

4.  This  fluid  is  communicated  by  means  of  touching, 
breathing,  and  various  manipulations  which  it  is  not 
our  object  to  describe  here  ;  those  who  wish  to  know 
them  are  referred  to  the  excellent  work  of  Deleuze : 
Practical  Instruction,  Chap.  2d. 

According  to  Puys^gur  the  mental  requisites  to 
magnetise  are,  1.  **  An  active  will  to  do  good ;  2. 
A  firm  belief  in  one's  power ;  3.  An  entire  confidence 
in  using  it.''  All  the  precepts  concerning  magnetism 
are  comprised  in  this :  **  Touch  with  attention  a  pa- 
tient for  the  purpose  of  doing  him  good,  and  do  not 
suffer  your  will  to  be  disturbed  by  any  other  idea." 
Deleuze :  Histoire  Critique,  vol.  I.  p.  76. 

6.  The  magnetic  influence  is  especially  recommend- 
ed as  a  remedial  agent.  Sick  persons,  besides,  are 
much  more  easily  affected  than  healthy  ones.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  describing  the  therapeutical  effects  of 
magnetism,  and  moreover,  we  have  no  room  for  it ;  but 
we  would  refer  again  on  this  point  to  the  Practical 
Instruction,  Chap.  6th.  See  also  Rapports  et  Dis- 
cussions &c.  p.  499;  Expose  des  cures  op^r^es  en 
France  par  le  magn^tisme  animal,  2  vol.  Svo;  the 
Article,  .Animal  Magnetism^  by  Professor  Rostan,  in 
the  Dictionnaire  de  Medicine  in  21  vol. 

6.  Some  unphilosophical  and  enthusiastic  magne- 
tisers  consider  the  magnetic  influence  as  a  panacea^  a 
remedy  for  all  diseases;  —  but  this  is  an  extravagant 
claim.     Magnetism  is  beneficial  only  to  those  organ- 
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izationt  which  are  susceptible  of  being  magnetised. 
From  the  result  of  our  own  observations,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  remedy  for  persons 
and  not  for  diseases.  Out  of  ten  patients  afflicted 
with  the  very  same  disease,  five  only  may  be  benefited 
by  the  magnetic  operation ;  because  their  peculiar  idi- 
osyncrasy will  dispose  them  to  a  certain  physiological 
modification,  through  the  influence  of  the  principle 
transmitted  into  them  by  the  operation. 

7.  Besides  its  therapeutical  virtue,  the  magnetic  in- 
fluence has  also  power  to  produce,  in  some  individuals, 
a  remarkable  state,  during  which  unusual  and  very  in- 
teresting physiological  and  psychological  phenomena 
are  exhibited.  This  singular  state  was  termed  by 
Marquis  de  Puys^gur,  who  first  observed  it,  ^^  Magnetic 
Sonmamhulism.^^ 

**  This  state,"  says  Rostan,  **  which  varies  according  to  indi- 
viduals, deserves  the  greatest  attention  on  the  part  of  physi- 
ologists and  philosophers.  The  external  life  ceases ;  the  som- 
nambulist lives  in  himself,  wholly  insulated  from  the  outward 
world.  Two  senses  are  completely  suspended,  namely,  hearing 
and  sight;  the  other  senses  also  imdergo  various  modifi- 
cations, which  are,  however,  far  from  being  as  remaricable  as 
those  of  sight  and  hearing."  In  saying  that  the  sense  of  sight 
is  completely  suspended.  Dr.  Rostan  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
somnambulists  cannot  see  at  all ;  for  he  observes  a  few  lines 
below,  '^  If  the  sense  of  sight  be  abolished  in  its  ordinary 
organ^  it  is  fullv  demonstrated  to  me  that  it  exists  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  ; "  and  he  quotes  several  facts  in  support  of 
this  assertion. 

Deleuze(Histoire  Critique,  vol.  I.  p.  165,)  describes  thus  the 
principal  phenomena  of  somnambulism  :  ^^  The  somnambu- 
list's eyes  are  closed  ;  he  neither  sees  with  his  eyes  nor  hears 
with  his  ears,  and  yet  he  sees  and  hears  better  than  in  the 
waking  state.  He  hears  only  those  with  whom  he  is  in  com- 
munication ;  he  sees  only  what  he  is  looking  at,  and  ordinarily 
he  looks  only  at  those  objects  to  which  his  attention  is  directed. 
He  is  subjected  to  his  magnetiser's  will  for  all  that  is  not  inju- 
rious to  him,  or  contrary  to  his  ideas  of  justice  and  truth.  He 
feels  his  magnetiser's  will ;  he  sees  the  magnetic  fluid ;  he 
sees  or  rather  feels  the  interior  of  his  body  and  that  of  others ; 
but  he  ordinarily  notices  only  those  parts  that  are  not  in  the 
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normal  state,  and  which  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
He  can  recall  to  his  memory  the  remembrance  of  things  which 
he  had  entirely  forgotten  when  awake.  He  has  pre-visions  and 
pre-sensations  ;  but  they  may  be  erroneous  in  some  instances, 
and  are  limited  as  to  their  extent.  He  expresses  himself  with 
a  surprising  facility  ;  he  is  not  free  from  vanity ;  he  is  capa- 
ble of  improving  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  provided  he  be 
wisely  conducted;  but  if  badly  directed,  he  goes  astray. 
When  he  is  brought  back  to  the  natural  state,  he  forgets  all 
the  sensations  and  ideas  which  he  had  while  in  somnambulism, 
insomuch  that  these  two  states  are  as  foreign  to  one  another, 
as  though  the  somnambulist  and  the  man  who  is  awake  were 
two  different  beings."  Deleuze  observes,  however,  that  these 
characteristics  of  somnambulism  are  seldom  united  in  the 
same  subject.     The  last  one  only  is  constant. 

The  faculties  and  phenomena  of  somnambulism  are  placed 
in  the  following  order  by  Bertrand  in  his  work,  du  Magnetisme 
Animal  en  France,  p.  408.  "  1.  Forgetting  after  awaking. 
2.  Correct  appreciation  of  time.  3.  External  insensibility. 
4.  Exaltation  of  the  imagination.  5.  Development  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  6.  Instinct  for  remedies.  7.  Prevision 
or  foresight.  8.  Moral  incapacity  (inertie).  9.  Communication 
of  the  symptoms  of  maladies.  10.  Communication  of  thoughts. 
11.  Sight  without  the  assistance  of  the  eyes.  12.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  peculiar  influence  exercised  on  his  own  organization 
by  the  somnambulist." 

This  last  faculty  and  the  "  inertie  morale  "  belong 
to  Bert  rand's  peculiar  views  of  somnambulism,  which, 
we  hope,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
at  some  future  period. 

8.  The  somnambulic  phenomena  are  so  interesting, 
and  at  first  sight  so  wonderful,  that  the  attention  of 
the  public  is  wholly  engrossed  by  them,  and  are  thus 
led  to  consider  somnambulism  as  being  Animal  Mag- 
netism itself.  This  is  an  error.  Somnambulism  is  not 
magnetism ;  it  is  only  an  effect  of  it.  Indeed  many 
are  strongly  affected  and  even  cured  by  the  magnetic 
influence,  who  never  become  somnambulists,  because 
they  are  not  susceptible  of  this  modification. 

Such  is,  in  a  few  words,  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
Animal  Magnetism ;  such  are  the  peculiar  phenomena 
developed  by  the  magnetic  influence* 
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We  should  like,  quite  well,  to  give  more  details 
about  these  facts,  and  go  immediately  into  their  philos- 
ophy, so  far  as  it  is  and  can  be  known  in  the  present 
state  of  the  science ;  but  we  are  addressing  a  public 
as  yet  incredulous  and  prejudiced  on  the  whole  mat- 
ter ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  pure  loss  of  time 
and  labor  to  attempt  a  long  and  scientific  explanation 
of  what  is  denied  a  priori,  and  has  no  foundation  in 
the  minds  of  our  readers.  Our  task,  at  present,  is  to 
remove  their  prejudices,  if  we  can,  by  offering  to  them 
what  we  know  to  be  the  truth,  and  thus  to  prepare  them 
for  a  candid  and  serious  consideration  of  the  subject. 
This  we  will  endeavor  to  do  through  the  aid  of  rea- 
soning, applied  to  the  examination  of  the  main  sources 
from  which  impressions  and  ideas  hostile  to  Animal 
Magnetism  originate.  There  are,  in  our  opinion,  four 
such  sources.  1.  The  Report  of  1784,  commonly 
called  Franklin's  Report.  2.  The  many  unfair  and 
partial  publications  that  have  appeared,  of  late  years, 
in  periodicals  of  a  high  character  and  wide  influence. 

3.  The  failures  that  occasionally  occur  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  magnetic  experiments,  and  which  are  rep- 
resented as  proofs  of  the  non-existence  of  magnetism. 

4.  The  well  known  power  of  the  imagination  to  affect 
the  human  system  in  various  strange  ways.  We  pro- 
pose to  treat  successively  these  four  points.  On  the 
first  three  we  shall  be  brief,  because  they  have  already 
been  discussed  in  several  publications ;  but  on  the 
fourthpoint,  it  being  more  interesting,  and  the  solution 
of  it  necessarily  leading  to  philosophical  consequen- 
ces of  great  importance,  we  shall  dwell  at  some  length. 

The  unfavorable  Report  of  the  committee,  appointed 
by  the  king  of  France,  in  1784,  to  examine  into  the 
claims  of  Mesmer  and  Deslon,  is  the  well  known  arse- 
nal from  which  the  adversaries  of  Animal  Magnetism 
principally  draw  their  arms.  But,  with  all  due  respect 
for  the  character  and  justly  deserved  reputation  of 
the  signers  of  that  Report,  we  may  safely  affirm  that 
their  decisions  against  Animal  Magnetism  can  no 
longer  be  offered  as  proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  doc- 
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trine.  In  the  first  place,  the  few  negative  observations, 
made  by  the  members  of  that  committee,  are  not 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  innumerable  positive 
ones,  made  for  the  last  forty  years  by  a  crowd  of  intel- 
ligent and  disinterested,  although  not  so  celebrated, 
individuals  of  both  Hemispheres.  And  besides,  is  it  not 
on  record  that  scientific  committees,appointed  from  high 
sources  too,  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  had  pronounced,  after  mature  examina- 
tion, the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  be  impossible  and 
inoculation  for  small  pox  a  crime  ?  *  But  we  already 
see  that  another  committee  equally  respectable,  more 
recently  appointed  by  the  same  scientific  body,  after  a 
thorough  examination  of  five  years,  have,  in  an  able 
Report  published  in  1832,  repelled  the  decisions  of 
the  committee  of  1784,  and  pronounced  Animal  Mag- 
netism a  very  interesting  branch  of  philosophy,  phys- 
iology, and  therapeutics.  (Rapports  et  Discussions 
&c.,  pp.  199,  200,  &c.)  Again  it  is  well  known  that, 
at  the  time  the  first  examination  was  made.  Animal 
Magnetism  was.  in  the  first  period  of  its  infancy ;  its 
true  principles  and  the  true  means  for  practising  it 
were  very  imperfectly  known  ;  a  judgment,  therefore, 
borne  against  the  theory  and  practice  of  Mesmer  and 
Deslon,  can  have  no  more  weight  against  what  is  now 
meant  by  the  words  Animal  Magnetism,  than  a  sen- 
tence passed  once  against  the  astrology  of  Jfostru" 
damns  and  the  Alchymy  of  Paracelsus  can  have  against 
the  modern  sciences  of  Astronomy  and  Chemistry. 
We  shall  in  the  sequel  offer  a  few  details  more  on  this 
point. 

To  the  preceding  arguments  we  add,  that  at  the 
very  moment,  Lavoisier,  Bailly,  &c.  were  reporting 
against  Animal  Magnetism,  a  man  of  as  much  emi- 
nence in  science,  A.  L.  de  Jussieu,  the  great  botanist, 
who  was  also  member  of  a  committee  appointed  by 


*  Ergo  motus  sanguinis  non  circularis.  — 1642. 
Ergo  san^ruiiiis  motus  circularis  impossibilis.  — 1672. 
Ergo  vanolas  inoculare  nefas.  —  1723. 
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the  king,  published  a  contrary  Report  in  which  he 
states  facts  observed  by  himself,  proving  the  reality 
of  the  magnetic  agent.  (See  Jussieu's  Report  in  Ber- 
trand's  Animal  Magnetism  in  France,  p.  151). 

This  short  examination  of  the  celebrated  Report  of 
1784  leads  us  naturally  to  offer  a  few  critical  remarks 
on  some  other  publications,  unfavorable  to  Magnetism, 
which  have,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  appeared  in 
several  of  the  foreign  and  American  periodicals.  The 
first  thing  which  deserves  our  attention  is  the  unfair 
manner  in  which  the  statements  of  facts,  made  by  wri- 
ters on  magnetism,  are  examined.  Indeed,  almost 
every  experiment  of  a  positive  character  is  most  unac- 
countably passed  by  unnoticed;  whereas  those  that 
leave  room  to  doubt,  and  the  results  of  which  might 
be  attributed  by  the  skeptics  to  some  such  cause  as 
imagination,  jugglery,  concerted  plan,  &c.,  are  mi- 
nutely analyzed  and  exposed  in  all  their  weakness, 
with  a  due  accompaniment  of  sarcasm  and  invective. 
We  will  quote  one  instance ;  one  will  be  enough ;  for 
all  these  Reviews  are  alike  in  character  and  manner. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Husson's  Report  (to 
which  we  have  already  alluded)  remember  that  it  com- 
prises four  distinct  series  of  experiments.  The  re- 
sults of  the  first  series  are  negative,  that  is,  failures  ; 
in  the  second  series,  slight  effects  attributed  to  mag- 
netism are  presented ;  in  the  third,  effects  produced 
by  imagination,  monotony,  &c. ;  in  the  fourth  well 
marked  effects  produced  by  magnetism  alone.  Well, 
in  the  review  of  that  Report,  which  appeared  in  four 
or  five  numbers  of  the  "  Clinique  Medicale,"  in  1833, 
the  writer,  Doctor  Dubois  d'Amiens,  seizes  with  de- 
light upon  the  negative  experiments,  dwells  at  great 
length  upon  the  "  effects  slightly  marked,'^  which,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  he  attempts  to 
show  were  all  mere  effects  of  the  imagination,  or  of 
some  ordinary  cause.  He  then  directs  his  critical  pow- 
ers to  demonstrate  that  even  some  of  the  "  effects 
strongly  marked^^^  attributed  by  the  committee  to 
magnetism  alone,  were  likewise  the  result  either  of 
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imagination  or  of  jugglery.  So  far  Dubois  is  rerj 
ingenious ;  his  explanations  appear  quite  plausible. 
But  as  he  proceeds  he  meets  certain  results  that  cannot 
possibly  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
ascribing  their  production  to  the  influence  of  magne- 
tism, or  the  peculiar  faculties  of  somnambulism.  For 
instance,  the  case  of  that  aged  lady,  whose  breast  was 
extracted  by  a  surgeon,  during  the  magnetic  sleep, 
and  who,  while  the  operation  (which  lasted  twelve 
minutes)  was  going  on,  gave  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
sensibility,  and  kept  quietly  conversing  with  the  mag- 
netiser.  (Rapports  et  Discussions,  p.  156.)  Also  the 
case  of  Mr.  Petit  who,  while  his  eyes  were  closely 
shut,  read  several  lines,  saw  pictures,  played  cards 
without  committing  a  single  mistake ;  and  while  this 
same  individual  was  asleep  and  his  eyes  bandaged 
with  the  greatest  care,  his  magnetiser  (Dr.  Dupotet) 
was  requested  by  writing  and  without  a  word  spoken^ 
to  convulse  certain  parts  of  his  body,  simply  by  point- 
ing his  finger,  at  a  distance,  towards  those  parts  ; 
these  experiments,  repeated  many  times  in  succes- 
sion, were  perfectly  successful.  (Rapports  et  Discus- 
sions, &c.,  pp.  161  - 163.)  Also  the  case  of  Villagrand, 
who,  while  both  his  eyes  were  kept  closed  by  a  by- 
stander, read  with  ease  out  of  diflFerent  books,  recog- 
nised eight  cards,  &c.  (Same  work,  pp.  173-175.) 
Also  the  case  of  P.  Cazot,  who  was  put  into  the  mag- 
netic state  twice  by  Dr.  Foissac,  who  was  then  in 
another  room ;  and  Cazot  had  not  been  informed  of 
the  experiment  which  was  to  be  tried.  He  was  not 
even  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  magnetiser  in  the 
house.  (Same  work,  pp.  180,  183.)  These  and  sev- 
eral other  experiments,  the  details  of  which  the  read- 
er will  find  in  the  original  work,  were  conclusive.  No 
sensible  and  honest  man  will  attempt  to  explain  their 
result  by  the  power  of  the  imagination,  or  say  they 
were  jugglery,  since  all  possible  care  had  been  taken 
to  guard  against  both  the  influence  of  the  imagination 
and  jugglery.  These  are  positive  facts,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  committee  themselves  imposed  upon 
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us,  or  suffered  themselves  to  be  grossly  deceired. 
Now,  what  does  Mr.  Dubois  make  of  these  facts  1 
He  is  afraid  of  them;  he  does  not  dare  analyze 
them,  for  he  sees  that  his  ingenuity  would  be  at  fault 
in  attempting  to  explain  them  in  his  ordinary  method ; 
he  speedily  passes  by  them  muttering  with  a  sneer 
these  sacramental  words,  delusion !  absurd !  impos- 
sible ! 

These  remarks  on  M.  Dubois's  review  of  the  Report 
of  1832  are  applicable  with  equal  propriety  to  other 
reviews  of  this  and  other  works  on  Animal  Magnet- 
ism I  for  they  are  all  made  for  the  same  purpose 
and  in  the  same  temper. 

But  the  greatest  fault,  we  find  with  the  writers  of 
these  publications,  is  their  total  want  of  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which  they  write.  In- 
deed, none  of  them  had  examined  Animal  Magnetism 
as  a  matter  of  fact  ought  to  be  examined  ;  that  is,  by 
making  experiments  themselves  on  subjects  of  their 
own,  toiih  a  proper  spirit  and  in  a  proper  manner.  Yet 
this  is  the  only  way  by  which  a  correct  knowledge  of 
Animal  Magnetism  can  be  acquired.  AH  magnetisers 
agree  on  this  point ;  they  do  not  pretend  to  force  their 
convictions  upon  any  body,  but  they  say  with  Foissac, 
who  was  himself  formerly  a  skeptic,  ^^Examinez, 
faites  comme  nous,  et  vous  serez  convaingus."  (Rap- 
ports et  Discussions,  &c.,  p.  5.)  Read  what  Professor 
Rostan  says  on  this  same  point,  in  his  excellent  arti- 
cle on  Animal  Magnetism,  in  the  **  Dictionaire  de 
Medicine  ; "  also  Georget :  Physiologie  du  Systeme 
Nerveux,  v.  I.  p.  269 ;  and  Deleuze :  Histoire  Critique, 
vol.  I.  chap.  2. 

It  is  a  self-evident  truth,  that  the  merits  of  a  natu- 
ral science  cannot  be  appreciated  by  mere  reasoning ; 
that  none,  but  those  who  have  searched  into  the 
facts  by  experiments,  are  competent  to  judge  of  their 
character,  and  decide  what  is  real  or  false  in  them. 
Yet,  in  regard  to  Animal  Magnetism,  these  plain  truths 
are  most  unaccountably  neglected,  not  only  by  the  ig- 
norant multitude,  but  even  by  men  of  science,  so 
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called.  What  right  had  Doctors  Reese,  (see  his  book 
on  the  **  Humbugs  of  Jftw-Yorky^  published  last  "win- 
ter,)  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  (Select  Medical  Library  for 
October,  1837,)  and  others,  to  deny  and  ridicule, 
without  examination,  statements  of  facts  made  by  a 
crowd  of  observers,  as  intelligent  and  respectable  as 
themseWes,  some  of  whom  even  they  must  acknowl- 
edge for  their  masters  in  Science, —  as  Rostan,  Geor- 
get,  Elliotson,  Hufeland,  Malfatti,  Koreff,  and  many 
other  distinguished  intellects  of  France  and  Germany  % 
The  phenomena  related,  say  they,  are  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature !  They  are  too  wonderful  and  inexpli- 
cable to  be  believed !  Such  arguments  as  these  re- 
mind us  of  the  stupid  African  Negro,  who,  on  hearing 
of  the  effects  of  winter  in  cold  climates,  rejected  as 
fables  the  astonishing  statements  made  to  him,  —  be- 
cause, among  other  reasons,  it  appeared  to  him  con- 
trary to  the  well  knaion  lav>s  of  nature^  that  water, 
which  is  always  clear  and  limpid  in  Africa,  could  be 
made  as  hard  as  rock  under  any  circumstance !  Let 
the  scientific  men  to  whom  we  have  alluded  reflect  for 
a  moment,  and  they  will  perceive  that  what  they  term 
laws  of  nature  are  only  the  conceit  of  their  brains,  and 
the  limits  of  their  knowledge  ;  that  nature  herself  has 
powers  which  extend  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
man! 

But,  to  the  philosopher's  mind  the  magnetic  phe- 
nomena are  no  more  wonderful  and  inexplicable  than 
many  others ;  they  appear  so  only  because  they  are 
new.  Man,  indeed,  believes  in  his  own  existence,  in 
the  phenomena  of  his  intellect,  and  in  those  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  not  because  they  are  not  in  themselves 
wonderful,  or  because  he  can  understand  them,  but 
only  because  he  has  habituated  himself  to  their  pecu- 
liar character  by  experience.  If  we  were  to  accept 
as  truth  only  what  we  can  fully  account  for,  the  circle 
of  our  belief  and  knowledge  would  be  very  limited  in- 
deed. It  was  given  us  to  know  ;  but  our  knowing  power 
can  extend  to  effects  only ;  true  causes,  primary  causes 
we  mean,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  beyond  our  reach. 
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**  Beatoi  qcd  potnit  rerom  cognofcere  easMs ! ''^ 

said  a  g^reat  poet ;  but  what  causes  was  man  ever  able 
to  know  ?  Secondary  causes  only,  which  are  in  the  last 
analysis  primitive  effects,  or  manifestations  of  the  or- 
ganization of  things.  As  to  the  why  and  wherefore  , 
of  these  manifestations,  none  can  know  or  discover. 
The  world  of  effects,  the  phenomenal  creation,  both 
material  and  intellectual,  was  bequeathed  to  man  as  an 
appendage  and  a  field  of  labor  during  his  terrestrial 
mission.  This  he  is  permitted  to  search  into,  to  ana- 
lyze and  classify  according  to  his  conceit  or  reason ; 
of  this,  he  may  and  can  know  more  or  less.  But  let 
man  study  and  observe  as  long  as  he  chooses,  he  will 
never  be  able  to  explain  the  primitive  attributes  of 
the  beings  which  are  aroimd  him,  not  even  of  himself; 
and  in  this  sense,  every  phenomenon  will  always  re- 
main for  him  a  ^^  proles  sine  nuUre  creata^*^  because,  in- 
deed, the  intimate  nature  and  primary  cause  of  phe- 
nomena are  out  of  his  sight,  hidden  as  they  are  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Infinite.  And  it  is  neither  reasonable 
nor  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  man,  that  he  should 
attempt  to  intrude  into  the  awful  arcanum. 

**  Au  bord  de  V  infini,  ta  te  dots  aii^ter ; 
lA  commence  on  abyme,  il  le  faut  respecter ! " 

VoLTAias. 

Is  it  not  flattering  enough  to  us,  as  intellectual  be- 
ings, that  we  are  able  to  refer  one  effect  to  another,  to 
gather  and  arrange  them  into  distinct  departments,  so 
as  to  make  up  regular  sciences  ?  *  Let  us  be  content, 
therefore,  with  our  lot,  which  is  to  observe  and  clas- 

*  ''How  can  any  one  be  blind  enou^  to  search  for  causes  in  na- 
ture, who  is  hersefr  an  effect?  The  genius  of  discoveries  in  natural 
sciences  consists  only  in  discovering  unknown  facts,  or  referring  un- 
explained phenomena  to  the  primary  ejects  ahready  known,  and  whkh 
we  mislike  for  causes.  The  discovery  of  facts  has  nothing  in  common 
with  that  of  causes.  Newton  immortalized  himself  by  referrinff  to 
gravitation  some  phenomena  which  no  one  before  had  uiought  of  at- 
tributing to  it;  but  this  great  man's  footman  knew  as  much  aa  his 
master  of  the  cause  of  gravitatioB.''--(l>e  Maistre,  Soii^es  de  St  Pe- 
tersburg.   VoL  I.  p.3&.) 
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sify  effects,  and  draw  logical  inferences  from  them. 
By  faithfully  pursuing  this  course,  mankind  will  prob- 
ably accomplish  much  in  the  field  of  natural  and  met- 
aphysical science ;  but  their  progress  must  be  com- 
paratively slow,  so  long  as  the  fatal  influence  of  rou- 
tine and  of  vain  pride  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
genius  of  discoveries.  They  have  yet,  we  fear,  to 
learn  the  wisest  of  lessons,  to  confide  less  in  their 
limited  intellect,  and  more  in  the  unbounded  powers 
of  Nature.  The  day  when  the  "  que  sais-je  "  of  the 
philosophical  Montaigne  shall  be  stamped  on  the  front 
of  every  temple  of  science,  that  day  will  be  a  glorious 
one  in  the  annals  of  the  moral  progress  of  Humanity  ! 
The  foregoing  remarks  will  serve  to  show,  without 
further  explanations,  on  what  principles,  and  with 
what  expectations,  intelligent  magnetisers  generally 
pursue  their  study.  We  pass  now  to  another  and  a 
more  specious  objection,  which  we  have  frequently 
heard  brought  forward  by  the  opposers  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism. "  We  have,"  say  they,  "  attended  magnetic 
experiments  and  seen  failures  only.'*  A  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  this  objection  is  no  more  conclu- 
sive than  the  others  ;  because,  first,  those  who  bring 
it  forward  have  not  attended  experiments  enough  to 
know  the  truth.  Second,  out  of  the  experiments  they 
say  they  have  attended,  some  may  have  been  success- 
ful, and  even  positive  in  themselves ;  but  as  the  effects 
obtained  might  have  been  attributed  to  some  other 
cause,  as  jugglery,  guessing  right,  or  imagination,  they 
were  considered  as  no  proofs  at  all,  and  the  skepticsd 
witnesses  took  no  account  of  them.  Third,  being  not 
informed  of  all  the  circumstances  that  are  either  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  to  the  performance  of  the  Animal 
Magnetic  experiments,  they  were  not  competent  to 
pronounce  that  the  failures  they  had  witnessed  were 
conclusive  proofs  of  the  falsity  of  the  whole  doctrine. 
It  is  natural  that  those  circumstances  should  be,  at 
times,  unfavorable ;  but  of  this  skeptics  take  no  ac- 
count, as  they  are  both  ignorant  of  and  prejudiced 
against  the  whole  matter.     Fourth,  negative  facts  are 
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BO  proof  of  the  falsity  of  any  doctrine,  while  positive 
ones,  are  observed  by  competent  judges.  "  Un  seul 
fait  positif,'*  says  de  Jussieu,  "  qui  d^montrerait  evi- 
demment  Pexistence  d*  un  agent  exterieur,  d^truirait 
tous  les  faits  n^gatifs  qui  constatent  seulement  sa 
non^action,  et  balancerait  ceux  qui  assignent  tout,  a 
P  imagination.''  (Bertrand's  work  on  Animal  Mag- 
netism in  France,  p.  171.)  Indeed,  what  would  be- 
come of  Chemistry,  Medicine,  Natural  History,  &c., 
should  we  take  notice  only  of  the  failures  that  sometimes 
occur  in  the  practice  of  physicians,  and  in  the  experi- 
ments of  chemists  and  natural  philosophers  ?  The  Ani- 
mal Magnetic  experiments,  we  confess,  are  liable  to  fre- 
quent failures.  It  is  because  the  instruments  used  (the 
nervous  system  and  the  brain)  are  of  an  exceedingly 
intricate,  complex,  and  delicate  structure,  susceptible 
of  a  great  many  modifications  under  the  influence  of 
numerous  causes  both  internal  and  external.  (See 
a  pamphletj  entitled  **  A  Letter  to  Col.  W.  L.  Stone, 
of  New- York,"  and  a  refutation  of  Durant's  Exposition 
of  Animal  Magnetism,  p.  31.  Boston.  1837.)  But  in- 
stead of  discouraging  the  earnest  inquirer,  these  fail- 
ures should,  on  the  contrary,  induce  lum  to  repeat  and 
v^ry  the  experiments,  in  using  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  arrive  at  the  truth.* 

*  The  great  mathematiciui  and  philosopher  Laplace  says,  on  this^ 
veiy  point:  '^The  singular  phenomena  resulting  from  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  in  some  individuals  have  given  rise  to  vari- 
ous opinions  about  the  existence  of  a  new  usentj  called  Animal  Mag- 
netism.     It  is  natural  to  think  that  the  action  of  the 

cause  is  veiy  feeble,  and  may  be  easily  disturbed  by  a  great  number 
of  circumstances.  Thus,  from  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  it  has 
failed  to  manifest  itself,  we  should  not  infer  that  it  does  not  exist 
We  are  so  filr  from  knowing  all  the  agents  of  nature,  and  tlieir  vari- 
ous modes  of  action,  that  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  deny  the  ex^ 
istence  of  phenomena  merely  because  they  are  inexplicable  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  We  ought  only  to  examine  them 
with  so  much  the  more  attention,  as  it  seems  more  difficult  to  admit 
them ;  and  in  this,  the  analysis  of  probabilities  becomes  indispmisable, 
in  order  to  determine  how  far  it  is  necessaiy  to  multiply  our  observar 
tions  and  experiments,  to  obtain  in  faivor  of  the  agents,  they  seem  to 
indicate,  a  probability  superior  to  the  reasons  we  may  have  to  reject 
their  existence." — (Th^orie  Analytique  du  Calcul  des  Probabilites, 
page  358,  in  4ta) 
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We  come  now  to  the  last  objection  which  we  pro- 
posed to  examine,  namely,  that  the  phenomena  stated 
by  magnetisers,  if  true  at  all,  are  no  proofs  of  the  ex* 
istence  of  a  particular  agent,  called  Animal  Magmt^ 
ism  ;  but  only  further  illustrations  of  the  well  known 
power  of  the  Imagination  in  certain  individuals. 

Let  us  inquire,  first,  what  is  meant  here  by  the 
word  imagination.  Is  it  that  active  faculty  of  the 
mind  which  creates  brilliant  images  and  interestiar 
episodes,  builds  ingenious  systems,  invents  beautifm 
theories,  finds  out  new  mechanical  processes,  reveals 
to  the  mathematician  the  solution  of  high  and  impor* 
tant  problems,  inspires  the  orator  with  vivid  forms  of 
elocution  and  convincing  arguments  ?  Is  it  the  tnneit* 
tion  of  rhetoricians,  the  ideality  of  phrenologists  1  Is 
it  the  quickening  and  exalted  disposition  of  the  sonl^ 
called  enthusiasm  ?  No ;  the  inutginatian  we  are  in* 
quiring  into  is  nothing  of  this ;  the  word  imagiauH 
tiony  in  the  acceptation  given  it  by  the  adversaries  of 
Animal  Magnetism,  is  the  power  of  certain  impressions 
made  on  the  mind  to  affect  the  body  so  as  to  produce 
physical  changes  perceptible  to  the  observers.  These 
changes  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  energy  of  the 
impression  made,  and  to  the  peculiar  temperament  of 
the  subject.  Strong  apprehensions  and  fear,  eonfi* 
dence  and  faith  are  considered  as  the  most  favorable 
emotions  for  the  production  of  the  physical  effects  we 
are  speaking  of.  Hence,  credulous  and  feeble-minded 
persons  are  more  easily  controlled  by  their  imagina- 
tion than  those  of  a  skeptical  and  firm  character. 
But  how  a  moral  impression  can  affect  the  bodily  sys- 
tem, even  the  viscera  of  the  organic  life  which  are 
usually  independent  of  the  will,  our  objectors  do  not 
profess  to  tell.  This  is  to  them  one  of  the  many 
mysteries  of  the  human  organization ;  it  is  an  occult, 
inexplicable  power;  they  have  observed  its  effects 
and  that  is  all  they  know  about  it.  Farther  than  this 
they  are  in  the  dark. 

It  is,  then,  to  this  occult  power  of  moral  impres- 
sions, that  they  ascribe  all  the  pretended  phenomena 
of  Animal  Magnetism ! 
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We  will  frankly  acknowledge  that  this  objection  is 
the  most  philosophical  that  can  be  offered ;  it  origi- 
nates from  facts  that  give  to  it  a  great  degree  of 
plansibility,  —  facts  which  have  been  observed  at  all 
periods  of  history,  and  among  every  nation  of  the 
earth,—-  facts  which  bear,  moreover,  a  strong  analogy 
to  those  of  Animal  Magnetism.  We  allude  here  to 
the  strange  phenomena  that  sometimes  occur  from  the 
action  of  the  mind  on  the  body,  in  other  words,  of 
what  is  called  the  imagination  on  the  physical  frame 
of  man.  Books  of  medicine  are  filled  with  facts  of 
this  sort,  and  the  general  history  of  mankind  presents 
many  a  striking  instance  of  extraordinary  effects,  which 
resulted  from  a  super-exaltation  of  the  imagination  in 
enthusiastic  and  ecstatic  persons.  The  marvellous 
cures  wrought  by  the  ungt^entum  armarium  of  Van 
Helmont,  the  curculis  odontalgicus  *  of  Professor 
Oerdi  of  Pisa  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  metallic 
tractors  of  Perkins,  the  wonderful  performances  of 
the  sybils  and  pythias  of  antiquity,  of  the  witches 
and  sorcerers  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  possessed 
nuns  of  Loudun  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the 
^'  trtmbleuTi  des  Cevennes  or  Camizards,  of  the  Conwd-' 
sionnaires  de  St.  Medard^^^  the  exorcisms  of  Oass* 
Ber,  &c.  and  innumerable  other  instances  of  the  power 
of  excited  imagination  could  not  but  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  intelligent  observers,  and  led  them 
logically  to  infer  that  the  strange  effects,  exhibited  at 
the  '^  haguet "  of  Mesmer  and  Deslon,  proceeded 
from  the  same  cause.  It  being  contrary  to  sound 
principles  of  logic  and  natural  philosophy  to  multiply 
causes  without  necessity,  they  thought  it  useless  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  new  agent  to  explain  the 
production  of  phenomena,  which  might  be  as  well  at- 
tributed to  a  power  already  known. 

^  The  Curculis  Odontalgicus  is  a  sinall  Coleoptere  insect  Its  body 
dried  in  an  oven  and  pulverized  had  the  property  of  communicatiBg 
to  the  fimrers  rubbed  with  it  the  power  of  curing  tiie  toothache. 
Professor  Gerdi  himself  had  cored  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons  out 
of  six  hoikhwd. 
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This  was  the  view  taken  of  the  performances  of 
Mesmer  and  of  his  disciples  by  the  committee  of  the 
king  of  France  in  1784.  They  in  consequence  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  experiments  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  this  view. 

These  experiments,  which  we  have  no  room  to  detail 
here,  were  ingeniously  devised  and  skilfully  conducted. 
We  also  acknowledge  that  their  result  forcibly  demon- 
strated, that  imagination  and  the  natural  tendency  to 
imitation  were  capable  of  producing  in  some  individ- 
uals all  the  nervous  sensations,  even  the  most  fright- 
ful crises,  which  Mesmer  attributed  to  the  agency  of  a 
newly  discovered  natural  principle.  But  from  the  fact 
that  imagination  could  produce  such  effects,  was  it 
philosophical  to  infer  that  they  could  not  be  pro- 
duced by  some  other  principle  ?  This  observation  did 
not  fail  to  occur  to  the  committee,  and  they  proceeded 
to  ascertain,  whether  magnetism  alone  could  operate 
independently  of  any  excitement  of  the  imagination. 
But  this  part  of  their  researches,  we  must  say,  was 
conducted  in  a  very  defective  manner,  as  every  one 
will  see  from  the  following  details.  The  members  of 
the  committee  first  submitted  themselves  to  the  opera- 
tion. Five  of  them  who  were  in  good  health,  felt  noth- 
ing; but  three  of  a  more  slender  constitution  were 
sensibly  affected ;  one  with  a  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region  which  lasted  two  days ;  another  experienced  a 
slight  irritation  of  the  nerves ;  the  third  one  experi- 
enced a  greater  irritation  and  more  pain.  These  were 
the  effects  produced  on  three  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. They  did  not  attribute  them  to  imagination ; 
neither  did  they  to  magnetism  ;  but  to  *^  those  varia- 
tions that  perpetually  and  naturally  occur  in  the  state 
of  man's  health ;  they  were  there/ore  foreign  to  mag^ 
netismJ^  Is  not  this  a  very  strange  conclusion  for 
such  intellects  as  B^illy,  Lavoisier,  Franklin,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  1  Does  not  this 
clearly  show  that  they  were  prejudiced  against  mag- 
netism ?  How  could  they  know  that  the  effects  ex- 
perienced by  three  of  them  were  not  in  coiiaequclnce 
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of  the  operation  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  ? 
How  could  they  know  that  those  effects  were  the 
natural  result  of  some  of  those  variations  so  Jirequeni 
in  man^s  state  of  health?  This  is  surely,  to  say 
the  least,  a  gratuitous  assertion ;  it  would  have  been 
much  wiser  not  to  have  drawn  any  conclusion  what- 
ever. 

The  members  of  the  committee,  in  their  turn,  made 
experiments,  but  without  success.  And  it  could  not 
be  otherwise ;  they  merely  used  the  manual  proceed^ 
ings  without  properly  exercising  their  will  ;  they  did 
not  know,  indeed,  that  the  action  of  the  will  was 
essential,  indispensable.  And  besides,  they  believed 
Animal  Magnetism  was  a  delusion ;  how  then  could 
they  succeed  in  magnetising  ?  It  was  evidently  impos- 
sible ;  and  if  they  had  had  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  operation  they  were  trying,  they  certainly  would 
not  have  attempted  it;  for  they  felt  more  eager  to 
show  that  Magnetism  had  no  existence,  than  to  find 
out  the  truth  of  it.  Now  this  was  a  very  unfavorable 
mental  disposition  to  operate  with  success.  We  may 
add,  that  the  experiments  designed  by  the  committee, 
in  order  to  see  whether  magnetism  alone  without 
imaginatum  could  have  any  effect,  were  tried  on  one 
person  only,  and  were  not  continued  longer  than  half 
an  hour  !  The  results,  as  we  have  above  stated,  were 
negative ;  but  we  easily  conceive  that  those  experi- 
ments  should  have  been  made  on  more  subjects ;  for 
magnetisers  do  not  profess  to  succeed  in  affecting 
every  individual  within  a  few  minutes,  and  at  the  first 
attempt.  Had  the  committee  repeated  the  experiments 
on  a  variety  of  constitutions,  is  it  not  possible  that 
they  would  have  obtained  some  positive  results  ? 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  these  experiments, 
however  conclusive  they  may  have  been  against  Ani- 
mal Magnetism,  as  it  was  professed  and  practised  by 
Mesmer  and  his  disciples,  can  have  no  weight  at  all 
against  Animal  Magnetism  of  the  present  time.  Since 
the  publication  of  Bailly's  Report,  some  very  impor- 
tant changes  and  improvements  have  been  made  in 
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the  theory  and  practice  of  this  doctrine ;  new  facts 
of  a  rery  striking  character  have  been  discovered, 
which  the  royal  committee  were  not  aware  of,  and  did 
not  mention  in  their  work. 

Indeed,  towards  the  end  of  1784,  the  Marquis  de 
Puys^gur  who  had  attended  Mesmer's  lectures,  but 
was  nevertheless  skeptical  on  the  subject,  trying  a 
few  experiments  for  his  own  satisfaction,  on  his  estate 
of  Buzancy,  happened  to  produce  and  observe  some 
new  phenomena  stranger  still,  and  much  more  inter- 
esting, than  all  those  exhibited  by  Mesmer  and  his 
disciples.  We  allude  to  the  phenomena  of  Somnam^ 
htdiitn.  This  discovery  was  particularly  useful  in 
enabling  intelligent  experimenters  to  know,  through 
the  lights  they  received  from  their  somnambulists  in  a 
high  state  of  lucidUy^  the  true  principles  of  magnet* 
ism,  and  to  purge  the  theory  and  practice  of  this 
science  of  the  extravagant  philosophical  speculations 
of  Mesmer,  as  well  as  of  the  complex  apparatus,  iron 
rods,  music,  and  other  means,  which  he  used  in  the 
treatment  of  his  patients.  These  artificial  means 
being  calculated  to  strike  diseased  minds,  and  thus 
excite  a  disordered  imagination,  were  entirely  given 
up.  The  treatments  were  from  that  moment  made  in 
private,  and  in  the  simplest  manner ;  no  more  convul- 
sions were  observed ;  the  violent  effects  gave  way  to 
a  quiet  and  deep  sleep  through  which  the  most  bene* 
ficial  results  were  obtained. 

Such  is  Animal  Magnetism  at  the  present  time,  and 
such  it  has  been  since  the  discovery  of  Puys£gur.  It 
is,  then,  evident  that  its  aspect  and  character  have 
widely  changed.  And  yet  its  opposers,  forming  still 
their  opinion  after  Bailly^s  Report,  (which  they  have 
probably  never  read,)  do  not  cease  to  repeat  that  the 
magnetic  phenomena,  if  true  at  all,  are  the  result  of  an 
over-heated  imagination  in  weak-minded  and  credit* 
lous  people. 

We  should  not  take  any  more  notice  of  this  common 
argufldent,  if  we  did  not  find  among  those  who  faring 
it  fiorwmrd  a  man  of  solid  and  extensive  learning, 
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who  moreoTer  praetised  magnetism  for  teyeral  jrearSi 
and  has  published  two  large  volumes  upon  it.  We 
allude  to  Dr.  A.  Bertrand.  Like  a  great  many  others, 
before  he  had  seen  anything,  Bertrand  considered 
Animal  Magnetism  a  system  of  jugglery  and  delusion, 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  sensible  man.  Chance 
at  last  enabled  him  to  see  a  person  in  the  state  of 
somnambulism,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
preclude  all  supposition  of  connivance  and  deception. 
He  was  staggered;  he  made  experiments  himself, 
succeeded  to  his  astonishment,  and  became  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  science  which  he  had  so  much  de* 
spised  and  ridiculed.  Bertrand,  however,  was  of  that 
peculiar  mental  organization,  in  which  skepticism  and 
diffidence  naturally  prevail.  He  was  never  completely 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  own  researches,  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  exclusively  preoccupied  by  those 
incidental,  inexplicable  anomalies,  to  which  organized 
and  sensitive  beings  are  liable,  instead  of  taking 
into  serious  consideration  the  general  laws  only. 
Those  anomalous  phenomena  would  take  so  strong  a 
hold  of  his  mind,  as  to  make  him  overlook  what  was 
order  to  every  one  else,  and  cause  him  to  lose  confi- 
dence in  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  and  of  that 
of  a  thousand  other  distinguished  observers.  Thus, 
having  in  the  course  of  his  practice  met  with  certain 
individuals  who  could  go  to  sleep,  and  even  into  som- 
nambulism, by  the  mere  force  of  their  imagination,  he 
concluded  that  it  was  so  in  every  case,  and  could  not 
be  otherwise.  From  that  moment  he  ceased  to  believe 
in  Animal  Magnetism  properly  so  called.  We  must 
observe,  however,  that  his  belief  in  the  reality  of 
somnambulism,  and  even  of  its  most  wonderful  phe- 
nomena, was  not  shaken  for  that.  Indeed,  in  his  work 
on  Animal  Magnetism  in  France,  he  says,  page  302, 
^*  Je  crois  aux  phenomSnes  du  somnambulisme  et 
j'ecris  ce  livre  pour  prouver  que  le  magn^tisme  est 
une  pure  chimere."  In  the  same  work,  he  states  that 
from  the  moment  he  discovered  that  some  of  his  pa- 
tients could  go  to  sleep  by  imagination,  wheneTer  they 
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believed  they  were  magnetised,  he  never  could  succeed 
in  sending  any  one,  whether  a  new  or  old  subject, 
into  somnambulism  by  the  exercise  of  his  willy  when 
the  patient  was  not  aware  of  it ;  whereas  he  always 
succeeded  by  acting  on  their  imagination  in  perform- 
ing the  ordinary  gestures  over  them.  According  to 
Bertrand,  there  are  persons  so  easily  controlled  by  the 
power  of  imagination,  that  even  a  gesture,  a  look,  is 
sufficient  to  throw  them  into  somnambulism,  if  they 
imagine  that  this  look  or  gesture  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce that  result.  As  to  the  wonderful  faculties  of 
somnambulism,  he  thinks  they  belong,  in  prapriOy  to 
the  human  soul,  when  thrown  into  a  peculiar  state  of 
exaltation,  which  he  terms  ecstasy.  None  of  those 
faculties  proceed  from  the  exercise  and  influence  of 
the  magnetiser's  will. 

Such  are  Bertrand's  arguments  in  all  their  force. 
We  will  now  answer  them.  1st.  From  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  produce  the  magnetic  sleep 
by  a  mental  action  only,  Bertrand  should  not  have  in- 
ferred, that  others  could  not  do  it  and  had  never  done 
it  to  their  satisfaction.  In  the  first  place,  how  was  it 
possible  for  him  to  concentrate  his  tkll  with  sufficient 
strength,  and  direct  his  attention  with  the  necessary 
degree  of  confidence  and  steadiness,  while  his  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  fluctuation,  —  while  he  was  doubting 
his  own  power,  and  considered  Animal  Magnetism  a 
chimera  ?  He  was  not,  then,  in  the  requisite  mental 
condition  to  magnetise,  as  may  be  seen  from  what 
we  have  already  stated.  In  the  next  place,  since  the 
discovery  of  somnabulism,  Bertrand  is  the  only  one 
who  has  attempted  to  revive  and  hold  up  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  imagination  as  the  only  cause  of  the  mag- 
netic phenomena ;  —  and  yet  among  the  partisans  of 
magnetism  are  found  some  of  the  most  scrutinizing  and 
intelligent  men  of  France  and  Germany  !  Every  one 
of  them,  undoubtedly,  had  had  opportunity,  as  well  as 
Bertrand,  to  witness  the  wonderful  power  of  the  im- 
agination in  some  individuals ;  but  as  they  had  been 
morally  able,   notwithstanding   that   observation,   to 
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send  their  patients  into  the  magnetic  state,  by  the 
sole  farce  of  their  calm,  confident,  and  concentrated 
will,  independently  of  any  other  cause  whatever,  they 
inferred  that  there  must  be  another  agent,  besides 
imaginationj  capable  of  producing  the  phenomena 
which  they  witnessed,  and  that  this  particular  agent 
was  at  the  disposal  of  their  will,  —  therefore,  emanat- 
ing from  them,  and  not  from  the  brain  of  the  person 
operated  upon.  We  have  ourselves  repeatedly  seen 
the  magnetic  sleep  induced  by  imagination,  and  we 
could  not  help,  at  first,  being  staggered ;  but  we  have 
also  repeatedly  seen  the  same  state  induced  by  a  mere 
efifort  of  our  will,  and  of  the  will  of  others,  when  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  that  the  patient's  imagina- 
tion could  have  played  any  part  in  the  production  of 
the  phenomenon.  We  thus  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  agent,  through  which  the  mind  (or  iipagina- 
tion)  unconsciously  acts  on  the  body,  is  identical  with 
the  principle  which  we  can  send  forth  by  our  will. 
The  magnetiser's  will,  helped  by  the  subject's  imagi- 
nation, is  felt  in  less  time  than  when  it  acts  alone  \  be- 
cause two  forces  of  a  similar  nature  and  sympathizing 
together  will,  of  course,  operate  quicker  when  united 
than  when  separate.  Thus  far,  nothing  is  contrary  to 
order. 

2d.  Persons  easily  controlled  by  their  imagination 
are  generally  the  most  susceptible  of  the  magnetic 
influence  ;  because,  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
organization,  the  agent  of  that  influence,  which  is,  we 
repeat,  identical  with  that  of  the  imagination,  is  more 
readily  excited  to  action  in  such  persons,  than  in 
those  of  a  firm,  immovable,  resisting  cerebral  and  ner- 
vous fibre.  Yet,  there  are  many  who  can  easily  be 
sent  into  the  magnetic  state  by  the  magnetiser's  vnll, 
who  nevertheless  cannot  be  affected,  to  that  degree  at 
least,  by  their  imagination.  We  have  repeatedly  expe- 
rimented upon  persons  who  we  knew  could  be  easily 
magnetised,  to  see  whether  they  could  go  to  sleep  by 
imagination.  But  although  we  had  taken  some  care 
to  make  the  deception  complete,  we  could  not  succeed. 
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On  one  occasion,  we  began  to  magnetise  a  person 
with  great  force  of  will,  and  as  soon  as  the  drowsiness 
became  very  apparent,  we  voluntarily,  and  without  a 
word  spoken,  changed  the  direction  of  our  mind,  and 
continued  the  passes  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  with- 
out willing,  *and  the  person  did  not  grow  any  more 
sleepy,  although  we  had  put  him  twice  into  somnam- 
bulism the  day  previous,  in  much  less  time.  (See  a 
striking  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  Rapports  et  Dis* 
cussions,  &c.  p.  430.) 

3d.  We  will  now  quote  a  few  facts  in  connexion 
with  Bertrand  himself,  which  clearly  prove  the  falsitj 
of  his  hypothesis.  We  extract  them,  abridging  them 
as  much  as  possible,  from  the  document  entitled 
*^  Public  Experiments,  &c.  at  the  Hotel-dieu  de  Paris, 
by  J.  Dupotet,  D.  M.  P.*' 

**  In  1820,  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Dupotet  on  a 
young  lady,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Husson,  at  the 
Hotel-dieu.  These  experiments  were  perfectly  successfuL 
The  lady  was  put  asleep  a  number  of  times  and  became  som- 
nambulist Several  Professors  of  the  faculty  and  medical 
students  attended  the  performances.  At  the  18th  $iance^ 
Professor  Eecamier  expressed  the  desire  to  see  Dr.  Dupotet 
put  the  patient  to  sleep,  while  she  should  not  be  informed  even 
of  his  presence  in  the  hospital.  In  consequence,  Dr.  Dupotet 
was  shut  in  an  adjoining  closet  and  the  Lady  was  brought  into 
&e  room.  Care  was  taken  to  make  her  believe  that  the  mag- 
netiser  had  not  yet  come.  Pretty  soon,  while  the  conversa- 
tion was  going  on,  the  signal  (a  word  previously  agreed  upon) 
to  commence  the  operation  was  given.  Dr.  Dupotet  began 
magnetising  mentally ;  and  in  five  minutes  Mademdselle  Sam- 
son (the  subject)  was  sound  asleep. 

**  This  experiment  was  pronounced  satisfactory ;  and  all  the 
gentlemen  present  signed  the  proc^s-verbal  of  the  iSanee; 
but  Dr.  Bertrand,  one  of  the  number,  observed  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  magnetiser  in  the  closet  was  not  necessary ;  that 
the  patient  would  go  to  sleep  just  as  quick,  in  his  absence,  and 
by  the  mere  effect  of  her  imagination.  In  order  to  test  the 
correctness  of  this  assertion,  Dr.  Dupotet  was  secretly  request- 
ed to  come  the  next  day,  half  an  hour  later  than  usual.  Mad- 
emoiselle Samson  was  placed  at  the  usual  time,  on  the  same 
chair  and  m  the  same  room ;  nearly  the  same  questions  were 
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|Nit  to  bar,  the  flame  tigns  were  made,  6ic.  and  yet  she  gave  no 
indication  of  sleepiness.  Dr.  Dupotet  arrived  at  the  indicated 
hour,  and  standing  in  the  entry  put  her  to  sleep  by  his  will  in 
a  few  seconds.  This  experiment  was  conclusive ;  and  yet  Ber- 
trand  was  not  satisfied ;  he  suggested  another  which,  in  his 
opinion,  should  be  decisive.  It  was  to  cause  Mademoiselle 
Samson  to  be  magnetised  at  an  unusual  hour,  in  the  eve- 
ning, while  she  slwuld  be  lying  a-bed,  unconscious  of  what 
was  goin^  on.  Three  persons  only  were  to  be  present.  Dr. 
Huason,  himself,  and  Mr.  Dupotet.  The  latter  was  to  be  intro* 
duced  into  the  ward  through  a  secret  door,  and  hidden  behind 
the  curtains  of  a  bed  at  several  feet  interval,  while  Husson 
and  Bertrand  should  be  walking  across  the  room  to  avoid  giv- 
ing suspicion.  This  experiment  was  made  with  the  greatest 
care,  without  the  least  appearance  of  jugglery  on  the  part  of 
Dupotet,  and  within  a  few  minutes  the  patient,  who  had  been 
until  then  wide  awake,  was  sound  asleep.  These  experiments 
were  so  well  conducted  and  so  convincing,  that  Bertrand  him- 
self mentioned  them,  at  his  public  lectures,  as  the  strongest 
proofs  he  had  ever  met  of  the  existence  of  a  particular  agent, 
independent  of  the  imagination.^' 

The  possibility  of  a  physical  influence,  exercised  by 
the  will  of  one  person  over  another,  is  then  demon-* 
strated  by  the  preceding  facts,  since  the  persons  oper- 
ated upon  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  aware  of  the 
action  tried  upon  them. 

4th.  We  find  another  demonstration  of  this  truth 
in  the  effects  of  Animal  Magnetism  on  children.  We 
have,  in  the  course  of  our  practice,  known  nine  children 
from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  become  som- 
nambulists through  the  influence  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism. 

**  Children,''  says  Dr.  Eoreff,  aa  eminent  Germaa  physician, 
**  are  very  sensible  to  the  action  of  Ma^etism  ;  and  it  is  by 
them  that  every  candid  observer  can  easily  convince  himself, 
that  the  imagination  is  not  the  cause  of  these  phenomena.  *  *  • 
On  the  whole,  I  would  advise  those,  who  wish  to  know  the 
truth,  to  examine  the  effects  of  this  force  in  children  and  in 
people  of  the  lowest  class,  who  are  ignorant  even  of  the  name 
of  it."  (Lettre  d'un  medecin  Stranger  k  M.  Deleuze,  p.  451 
of  the  Instruction  Pratique,  Paris  edition.) 

6th.  Insane  persons,  hysteric  and  epileptic  patients. 
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have  been  found  equally  sensible  to  the  magnetic  in- 
fluence, even  after  they  had  lost  their  senses,  and 
while  struggling  in  the  fit.  We  have  seen  a  young 
woman  subject  to  convulsions  accompanied  with  deliri- 
um, in  which  she  would,  sometimes,  remain  twenty- 
four  hours,  perfectly  a  stranger  to  what  was  transpiring 
around  her  and  even  to  the  voice  of  her  friends.  She 
was  repeatedly  magnetised  during  her  fits,  invariably 
brought  to  her  senses,  and  thrown  into  a  quiet  state  of 
somnambulism.  The  magnetic  operation  has  been  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  her.  •  Dr.  Elliotson,  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  lecture  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article^ 
speaks  of  a  case  exactly  similar,  which  he  had  oppor- 
tunity of  observing. 

"  This  patient,"  says  he,  "  was  brought  out  of  the  attacks 
so  repeatedly  and  so  decidedly,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  magnetism  produced  the  effects.  There  was  no  im- 
agination acting  here,  as  they  had  seen  her  when  she  sat  down, 
restless  and  abusive,  not  knowing  that  she  was  to  be  brought 
to  herself ;  indeed  not  knowing  that  she  was  not  herself.  She 
only  came  out  of  tbe  fits  once  or  twice  without  magnetism ; 
but  she  had  never,  he  believed,  been  brought  out  of  the  ec- 
static delirium  without  it.  Many  persons  had  been  convinced 
of  the  efiects  of  magnetism  by  this  case,  who  had  not  believed 
in  it  when  only  sleep  was  produced." 

Dr.  Georget  was  particularly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  magnetism  by  the  effects,  he  produced  himself  on 
epileptic  and  hysteric  persons,  in  the  very  moment  of 
the  fit.  (See  Physiologie  du  Systeme  Nerveux,  vol. 
I.  p.  291 ;  also  Rapports  et  Discussions,  &c.  p.  186.) 
Blind  persons  have  been  also  successfully  magnetised, 
although  they  knew  not  what  was  done  to  them.  A 
convincing  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  celebrated  botanist,  A.  L.  de  Jussien. 
The  well  known  case  of  Miss  L.  Brackett,  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  may  be  quoted  as  another  illus- 
tration. 

*  This  case  occurred  in  the  town  of  Cohasset,  liassacbusetts,  a 
short  time  since.  A  statement  of  it  was  published  in  the  Hingham 
Gazette. 
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A  remarkable  instance  of  the  action  of  magnetism 
on  a  deaf  and  dumb  young  man  is  found  in  Dr.  Hus- 
son's  Report,  p.  137,  and  another  still  more  striking, 
in  Deleuze's  Histoire  Critique,  vol.  II.  p.  287  The 
first  of  these  two  subjects  was  under  the  care  of  Pro- 
fessor Itard ;  the  other,  under  the  care  of  the  Abbe  Sic- 
ard  Surely,  no  man  of  sense  will  assert  that  imagi- 
nation was  the  cause  of  the  effects  produced  on  the 
above  mentioned  individuals,  since  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  know  what  was  done  to  them.  The  expe- 
riments made  by  Jussieu  on  the  blind  person  were  con«> 
ducted  with  the  greatest  caution;  and  the  two  deaf 
and  dumb  young  men  did  not  know  how  to  read. 
They  could  not,  then,  have  previously  obtained  any 
information  about  Animal  Magnetism. 

6th.  But  the  most  conclusive  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  an  agent  independent  of  the  imagination 
is  furnished  by  those  very  phenomena  of  somnambulism, 
the  reality  of  which  Bertrand  himself  fully  admits. 
We  allude,  first,  to  the  efiect,  which  the  magnetiser  can 
produce  by  a  mental  action  only,  a  mere  volition,  with- 
out either  a  gesture  made  or  a  word  spoken,  on  the 
magnetised  person,  while  his  eyes  are  shut  and  his 
external  sensibility  suspended.  Those  effects  are  innu- 
merable ;  books  are  filled  with  statements  of  them.  It 
is  well  known,  for  instance,  that  by  simply  willing  it, 
the  magnetiser  can  palsy  or  convulse  the  muscles  of  the 
magnetised,  cause  him  to  raise  his  hand,  rise  from  his 
seat,  perform  a  variety  of  motions,  speak  and  cease 
speaking,  open  his  eyes  and  shut  them  again,  feel  exter-* 
nal  impressions  and  cease  feeling.  To  these  effects 
we  have  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of  respectable 
experimenters.  We  have  ourselves  seen  and  produced 
them  many  times,  when  the  greatest  care  had  been 
taken  to  make  the  experiment  conclusive ;  and  Ber- 
trand himself,  we  repeat,  admits  them  very  fully,  with- 
out perceiving  that  they  completely  overturn  his  theo- 
ry of  the  imagination.  How,  indeed,  can  he  account 
for  the  production  of  these  phenomena,  unless  he 
assigns  a  cause  for  their  appearance ;  and  what  can 
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this  cause  be  bat  an  agent  or  principle  of  action,  pmt 
in  motion  by  the  will  of  the  magnetiser,  and  passing 
from  him  into  the  brain  of  the  somnambulist  1  "  But/* 
says  Bertrand,  '^  there  is  no  need  of  such  an  agent ; 
the  somnambulist  executes  what  the  magnetiser  wish- 
es and  wills  him  to  do,  because  he  understands  the 
magnetiser's  meaning  and  knows  his  thoughts.'' 
This  is  very  true,  and  so  far  we  agree  with  him.  But 
how  can  the  somnambulist  become  informed  of  an 
inward  and  silent  operation  of  the  magnetiser's  brain, 
that  is,  of  his  thoughts,  without  a  medium  of  com- 
munication which,  in  such  a  case,  must  be  an  invisible 
and  intangible  substance,  the  very  principle  of  intelli- 
gence itself,  —  since  no  material  means  whatever  are 
employed  in  producing  the  result  t  To  this  Bertrand 
answers,  that  the  knowledge  of  thoughts  of  others  is 
a  faculty  belonging  to  the  human  soul,  during  the 
peculiar  physiological  state  which  he  terms  eestasy. 
But  again,  how  can  this  faculty  be  called  into  exer- 
cise without  a  cause  to  start  it  and  supply  it  with  the 
material  of  action  ?  That  the  faculty  itself  belongs 
to  the  soul,  we  grant ;  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  attri- 
butes of  its  nature ;  but  before  it  can  manifest  itself 
it  must  be  acted  upon  by  some  cause,  and  this  cause, 
we  maintain,  must  be  external.  The  faculties  of  loco- 
motion and  reasoning  can  be  put  into  activity  by  an 
inward  cause,  namely,  the  will  of  him  to  whom  they 
belong ;  because  locomotion  and  reasoning  are  essen- 
tially subjected  to  the  control  of  the  w//,  in  order 
that  the  great  objects  of  individual  existence  should 
be  accomplished.  But  although  sensibilityy  or  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  sensations,  is  also  an  essential 
and  primary  attribute  of  animated  beings ;  yet  every 
one  must  admit  that  the  manifestation  of  this  faculty 
depends  altogether  on  causes  external  to  the  organ 
of  perceptions,  that  is,  the  brain.  We  are,  for  in- 
stance, capable  of  perceiving  sound  and  the  various 
shades  of  music  ;  yet  if  there  were  no  instruments  to 
produce  sound  out  of  us,  and  no  air  to  transmit,  by 
its  undulations  and  vibrations,   the  modifications  of 
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soimd  to  our  ears,  we  could  ha^e  no  idea  of  music ; 
and,  of  course,  our  hearing  faculty  could  not  manifest 
itself.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
capacity  of  the  somnambulist,  to  know  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  are  in  perfect  communication  with  him. 
The  faculty  itself  belongs  to  the  somnambulist's  mind ; 
but  80  long  as  it  is  not  acted  upon,  it  will  remain  in- 
ert. Now  by  what  can  it  be  acted  upon?  By  the 
vnlly  that  is,  an  internal  operation  of  the  brain,  of 
another  person  ;  the  cause  of  action,  therefore,  is  for- 
eign to  the  brain  of  the  somnambulist,  and  must,  of 
course,  come  from  without  it ;  for  it  is  without  the 
somnambulist's  brain  that  the  volitions  and  thoughts 
which  he  is  capable  of  apprehending,  are  found.  The 
magnetiser's  thoughts,  therefore,  must  be  eovMnuM- 
catedj  and  if  they  are  communicated  there  must  be  a 
medium  of  communication.  Otherwise,  bow  could  the 
somnambulist  become  informed  of  this  external  mental 
operation  ?    Ex  nihUoy  nihil. 

Bertrand  evades  this  conclusion  by  asserting,  that 
this  communication  takes  place  by  means  of  a  sympa^ 
thy  established  between  the  two  brains.  But  does 
this  solve  the  difficulty  ?  How  can  a  sympathy  exist 
between  two  brains  without  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion 1  How  can  a  sympathy  manifest  itself  between 
one  organ  and  another  in  your  own  body,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  and  probably,  also, 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  according  to  the  opinion  of. 
some  modern  physiologists  1  Cut,  for  instance,  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerve,  which  connects  the  stomach 
with  the  encephalon,  and  all  sympathy  between  these 
two  viscera  will  immediately  cease. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  with  equal  propriety 
to  another  phenomenon,  which  Bertrand  himself  ac- 
knowledges and  calls  eommwnication  of  the  symptoms 
of  maladies.  A  somnambulist  knows  the  symptoms  of 
another  person's  disea§e,  not  because  he  sees  them 
with  his  spiritual  organ  of  vision;  (for  how  can  a 
mere  shapeless,  colorless,  and  transient  modification  of 
the  body  be  seen  ?)  but  because  he  feels  himself  those 
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symptoms,  and  takes  cognizance  of  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  vital  fluid  which  passes  from  the  pa- 
tient's body  into  his  own  and  affects  him  in  a  similar 
way. 

From  the  facts  and  considerations,  we  have  just 
presented,  we  deduce  the  following  important  propo- 
sitions which,  we  hope,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  developing  more  fully  at  some  future  period. 

1.  The  phenomena  called  Animal  Magnetism  can 
be  produced,  in  many  instances,  by  the  action  of  a 
peculiar  principle,  independent  of  the  imagination  of 
the  person  operated  upon. 

2.  This  principle  is  moved  and  directed  by  the  con- 
centrated will  of  the  operator. 

3.  It  has  the  property  of  carrying  with  itself  the 
volition,  and  even  sometimes,  as  it  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  cases  of  high  ecstatic  state,  the  thought  of 
the  mind  from  which  it  emanates. 

4.  It  must  be,  therefore,  an  intelligent  principle^  the 
constituent  element  of  the  soul,  the  spiritual  substance 
itself. 

6.  It  has  also  the  property  of  transmitting  the  va- 
rious modifications  of  feeling  of  one  person  into 
another,  as  proved  by  the  facts  of  the  communication 
of  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  of  the  emotions  of  the 
soul  and  dispositions  of  character;  which  facts  are 
so  often  observed  in  lucid  somnambulists. 

6.  It  must  be,  therefore,  the  medium  through  which 
sympathies  and  antipathies  are  developed. 

7.  The  magnetic  phenomena  demonstrate,  then,  that 
man  possesses  a  spiritual  force,  which  he  can  exer- 
cise, according  to  certain  laws  not  yet  well  known,  on 
another  being  organised  as  he  is ;  that  he  can  hold  a 
sort  of  spiritual  intercourse  with  his  fellow  man. 

8.  The  same  phenomena  demonstrate  also  that  what 
is  called  the  spirit y  is  a  real  agent j  ^  natural  (although 
an  intelligent,  immaterial,  and  immortal)  principle,  and 
not  a  mere  abstraction  as  it  is  generally  thought  to  be. 

9.  As  the  imagination  is  capable  of  producing  phe- 
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nomena  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  magnetic^  or 
rather  psycho-dynamic  *  action,  we  infer  that  the  agent, 
through  which  the  imagination  operates  on  the  body, 
is  identical  in  nature  with  the  magnetic  principle  or 
agent  of  the  will. 

10.  The  spirit  of  man,  therefore,  has  two  orders  of 
faculties  or  forces^  by  which  it  can  act  on  the  body ; 

1.  The  will.  2.  The  imagination.  The  great  difference 
between  these  two  modes  of  action  is,  that  the  phe- 
nomena determined  by  the  will,  are  orderly  and  fall 
within  the  reach  of  the  consciousness,  whereas  the 
acts  of  the  imagination  are  disorderly  and  accomplish- 
ed without  the  participation  of  the  consciousness. 
The  organs  of  the  life  of  relation  only  are  essentially 
under  the  control  of  the  will;  whereas  those  of  the 
organic  life  can  be  equally  affected  and  modified  by 
the  imagination. 

11.  It  thus  becomes  evident  that  what  is  called  im- 
agination, is  no  other  thing  than  the  magnetic  or  spir- 
itual principle,  which  is  in  each  person  moved  by  a 
strong  moral  impression  and  acting  independently  of 
the  will.  + 

We  have  now  finished  our  task;  but  in  order  to 
give  all  the  weight  possible  to  the  foregoing  remarks, 
we  will  close  by  quoting  the  written  opinion  of  the 
greatest  Naturalist  of  modern  times  on  the  subject  of 
the  present  discussion.  Baron  Cuvier  says  in  his 
"Legons  d' Anatomic  Compar6e,"  vol  II.  p.  117 :  — 

'^  We  must  confess  that  it  is  difficult,  in  the  experiments 
made  to  ascertain  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  of  two 
different  persons  upon  one  another,  to  distinguish  the  effect 
of  the  imagination  of  the  person  operated  upon  from  the  phys- 
ical effect  produced  by  the  person  experimenting.  Yet  the 
efiects  obtained  upon  individuals  already  senseless  before  the 
operation  had  commenced,  those  which  take  place  upon  other 

*  tf*uj|fi7»  Boul,  Bpirit}  and  Swafiig,  power. 

t  Having  admitted  the  identity  of  the  agent  of  the  will  and  of  that 
of  the  ima^nation,  we  can  now  understand  what  Bacon  means  when 
he  says :  "  Fascinatio  est  actus  imaginationis  intensivus  in  corpus 
alterius."   De  augment    Scientiarum,  lib.  4,  Chap.  3. 
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persons  after  they  have  become  senseless  through  the  very 
operation  itselfi  and  those  that  are  observed  on  animals,  do 
not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  the  proximity  of  two  animated 
bodies,  in  a  certain  position  and  with  certain  motions,  has  a 
real  effect  independent  of  the  participation  of  the  imagination 
of  one  of  them.  It  is  evident  enough^  that  those  effects  pro- 
ceed from  a  certain  communication^  whatever  it  may  be^  which 
takes  place  between  their  nervous  systems.^^ 


Aet.  rV.— TAe  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  qf  the 
Four  Gospels.  By  Andrews  Norton,  Volume  !• 
Boston:  American  Stationers' Company ,  1837.  8vo« 
pp.  243  and  ccxc. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  Theological  Literature  of 
this  country,  and  especially  of  Cambridge,  this  work 
by  Mr.  Norton  deserves  to  be  well  spoken  of.  Not 
perhaps  because  it  offers  much  that  is  absolutely  new, 
or  that  was  not  already  known  to  theologians  general^ 
ly ;  but  because  it  gives  us  in  a  condensed,  convenient, 
and  readable  form  the  essential  views  of  the  respect- 
able Lardner.  This  in  the  opinion  of  all  competent 
judees  will  be  liiought  to  be  an  important  service,  and 
well  worth  the  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  labor 
which,  we  learn  from  the  author,  has  b^n  devoted 
to  its  performance. 

This  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of 
the  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
and  it  makes  it  appear  quite  evident,  we  think,  that 
the  Four  Gospels,  essentially  the  same  as  we  now 
possess  them,  were  in  general  use  among  Christians 
about  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  our  era ;  and 
also  that  if  they  were  not  written  by  the  individuals, 
whose  names  they  bear,  it  i§  nearly  if  not  quite  impos- 
sible at  this  late  day  to  determine  by  whom  they  were 
written.  Indeed,  he  makes  it  appear  almost  probable 
that  they  were  actually  written  by  Matthew,  Mark, 
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Luke,  and  John  ;  and  altogether  certain  that  we  have 
no  means  of  proving  that  such  was  not  the  fact. 

More  than  half  of  the  volume  is  filled  with  "  Ad^ 
ditional  Notes  " ;  hut  of  their  precise  value,  we  are 
not  sufficiently  versed  in  Theological  and  Biblical 
Criticism,  to  be  able  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence. If  we  have  failed  to  profit  much  by  their 
perusal,  we  presume  it  is  because  we  are  too  ignorant 
of  their  subject-matter  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  new 
and  strong  light  which  they,  no  doubt,  throw  on  the 
important  and  difficult  questions  they  discuss.  From 
the  author's  familiarity  with  and  attention  to  the  writ- 
ings of  a  German,  Credner  by  name,  a  young  man, 
scarcely  known  in  his  own  country,  we  infer,  that  his 
acquaintance  with  German  theologians  is  both  very 
extensive  and  very  minute. 

When  we  heard  that  this  work  was  announced  as 
actually  published,  we  trusted  it  would  wipe  out  that 
suspicion  of  infidelity,  which  had  long  been  attached 
to  the  author  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  religious 
friends,  as  well  as  of  his  religious  enemies ;  but  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  that,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  we 
have  been  disappointed.  He  bears  the  reputation  of 
being  a  first-rate  logician,  and  is  said  to  surpass  most 
men  in  the  acuteness  and  strength  of  his  reasoning 
powers;  consequently,  he  must  know  better  than 
others  when  he  has  made  out  his  case,  and  done  all 
that  by  the  nature  of  his  argument  he  is  required  to 
do.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  believe  that  he  him- 
self can  be  satisfied  with  the  evidences  he  has  adduced, 
or  that  he  is  not  well  aware  that  his  argument,  taken 
as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  force,  falls  far  short  of  prov- 
ing the  truth  of  Christianity. 

There  are  persons  who  believe  that  the  truths  of 
Christianity  bear  on  their  face  a  certain  stamp  of  di- 
vinity, which  the  soul  is  capable  of  recognising ;  that 
"  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  which  gjveth  men 
understanding,"  enables  us  to  see,  and  know,  and  be 
well  assured  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel.  To 
these  persons  tha  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
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Four  Gospels,  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference. 
They  have  in  themselves  a  witness  for  God,  and  may 
know  the  things  whereof  they  affirm.  With  these 
Christianity  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  of 
experience ;  and  they  can  speak  of  it  as  of  something 
they  know,  which  they  have  seen,  felt,  handled.  But 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  if  we  rightly  ap- 
prehend his  views,  does  not  arrange  himself  with 
these  persons ;  he  does  not  believe  that  the  truths  of 
Christianity  bring  with  them  their  own  vouchers  ;  nor 
does  he  believe  that  the  soul  possesses  any  inherent 
power  of  perceiving  their  truth,  and  of  knowing  that 
they  are  from  God.  Christianity  with  him  is  an  his- 
torical fact,  to  be  established  by  historical  evidence 
alone.  "  A  Christian,''  he  tells  us  in  a  recent  publi- 
cation, "  believes  that  Jesus  Christ,  his  divine  mission 
being  attested  by  miraculous  displays  of  God's  power, 
taught  us,  in  the  name  and  upon  the  authority  of 
God,  truths  which  infinitely  concern  us."  In  order  to 
prove  Christianity,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that 
Jesus  professed  to  teach  its  truths  ^^  in  the  name  and 
upon  the  authority  of  God,"  and  that  "  miraculous 
displays  of  God's  power "  attested  the  fact  that  he 
was  sent  from  God  for  the  express  purpose  of  teach- 
ing them.  The  proof  of  these  positions  is  necessa- 
rily in  the  main  historical.  If,  therefore,  the  his- 
torical proof  of  these  be  insufficient,  then  the  truth 
of  Christianity  cannot  be  established. 

The  truth  of  Christianity,  on  the  ground  now 
taken,  rests  on  the  word  of  Jesus  as  an  authorized 
teacher  from  God ;  and  the  fact,  that  he  was  an  au- 
thorized teacher  from  God,  is  to  be  proved  by  mira- 
cles, and  by  miracles  alone.  Two  questions  of  some 
importance  now  come  up :  1.  Was  the  mission  of 
Jesus  actually  attested  by  miracles,  or  did  the  extra- 
ordinary events  recorded  in  the  Four  Gospels  actually 
take  place  ?  2.  Admitting  these  events  did  take  place, 
do  they  or  can  they  authenticate  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  sent  from  God  as  an  authorized  teacher  of  truth, 
and,  therefore,  render  it  absolutely  certain  that  what 
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he  taught  is  true  1  Both  of  these  questions  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  before  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity can  be  established  ;  and  answered  too  with  as 
hihh  a  degree  of  certainty  as  we  have  in  any  case 
whatever,  —  not  with  vague  conjectures,  mere  proba« 
bilities ;  for  it  is  not  the  probable  truth  of  Christian- 
ity we  want  made  out,  but  its  certain  truth. 

Now  this  second  question  our  author  passes  over 
in  silence.  We  have  found  in  those  of  his  writings 
which  have  come  under  our  notice,  no  attempt  even 
to  prove  that  miracles  are  legitimate  evidence  of  the 
divine  mission  of  the  miracle-worker.  He  assumes 
that  they  are,  and  all  his  reasoning  is  based  on 
this  assumption.  Yet  was  this  an  assumption  to 
be  lightly  or  inconsiderately  made  ?  It  is  only  on 
the  ground  that  miracles  are  a  legitimate  proof  of 
the  divine  authority  of  the  miracle-worker,  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  Four  Gospels  rises  into  a  matter 
of  much  importance.  That  genuineness  is  only  one 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  by  which  we  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  them  actually 
took  place ;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  on  inquiry  that 
miracles  are  no  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  mission 
of  the  miracle-worker,  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
way  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  though 
the  genuineness  of  the  gospel  history  should  be  estab- 
lished beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  Four  Gospels  would  then  become  a  mere 
question  of  historical  criticism,  interesting  no  doubt 
as  are  all  such  questions,  but  by  no  means  of  vital 
importance  to  religious  faith. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  miracles  are  not  a  legiti- 
mate proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
but  that  they  are  so,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a 
self-evident  proposition.  Admitting  the  extraordinary 
events  recorded  in  the  Four  Gospels  actually  occurred, 
how  do  we  know  that  they  were  "  miraculous  displays 
of  God's  power  t  '^  What  is  a  miracle  ?  If  we  un- 
derstand by  a  miracle  —  what  the  word  implies  — 
something  foanderJiU,  then  everything  which  is  won- 
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derfnl  is  t  miracle,  and  thost  events  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  not  more  so  than  a  thousand  others. 
Ererjrthing,  on  this  supposition,  is  miraculous,  which 
transcends  our  comprehension,  or  which  we  cannot  at 
once  arrange  under  some  recognised  law.  In  this 
ease,  miracles  are  merely  appeals  to  our  ignorance, 
and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  prove  nothing  but  that  igno« 
ranee.  If  we  say  with  others,  that  a  miracle  is  ^^  some- 
thing extraordinary,''  then  every  extraordinary  event 
is  a  miracle ;  and  the  occurrence  of  some  rare  phenom- 
enon during  a  professed  prophet's  discourse,  would  be 
a  good  and  valid  proof  of  his  divine  mission.  If  we 
say  with  others,  yet,  that  a  miracle  is  ^  something 
done  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,"  we  shall  be 
unable  to  determine  whether  a  given  act  be  or  be  not 
miraculous,  until  we  have  ascertained  the  whole  of 
nature,  and  become  certain  that  the  act  in  question 
could  be  done  in  accordance  with  no  natural  law.  Now 
there  are  few  of  our  race,  who  can  pretend  to  know- 
ledge so  extensive  as  this.  We  do  not  believe  that 
even  our  author's  knowledge  extends  so  far.  For  our- 
selves, we  know  but  little  of  this  universe  in  the  im- 
mensity of  which  we  are  lost.  We  know  neither  the 
extent  nor  the  number  of  the  laws  of  nature.  We 
know  not  what  powers,  hitherto  concealed  from  human 
observation,  may  yet  be  discovered  in  man  and  in 
nature.  Did  we  know  more,  we  know  not  but  we 
should  know  enough  to  know,  that  what  are  usually 

^^rmed  miracles  are  as  normal  as  the  ^  blowing  clover 

^OT  the  falling  rain." 

But  admitting  that  we  can  determine  what  is  a  mir^ 
acle,  it  does  not  appear,  at  first  sight,  how  a  miracle 
can  prove  the  divine  authority  of  the  miracle-worker* 
How  can  it  prove  that  the  miracle-worker  speaks  by 
the  authority  of  God,  and  is  therefore  to  be  believed  1 
It  can  do  this  only  on  the  ground,  that  no  being  can 
work  a  miracle  but  by  a  special  grant  of  power  from 
God  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  no  one,  to  whom  God 
grants  the  power  to  work  a  miracle,  can  possibly  mis- 
conceive  the   truth,  or  assert  that  which  is  false. 
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Now,  how  do  we  know  that  no  being  can  work  a  mir» 
acle,  bat  by  a  special  grant  of  power  from  Grod  for 
that  purpose  ?  We  say  special  grant  of  power ;  for  if 
the  miracle  be  wrought  by  virtue  of  the  general  or 
ordinary  powers  which  God  bestows,  it  falls  of  neces* 
tity  into  the  same  category  with  any  other  deed  or 
performance.  Say  you,  no  being  can  work  a  miracle 
but  by  virtue  of  this  special  grant  of  power  1  It  may 
be  so,  but  how  do  you  know,  or  how  can  you  prove 
that  it  is  sol  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  whole 
range  of  being ;  and  know  you  all  actually  existing 
orders  of  beings,  superior  to  man,  together  with  aU 
their  powers  1  You  must  know  much  before  you  can 
know  all  this,  and  consequently,  before  you  can  know 
that  no  being  can  work,  what  you  call  a  miracle,  but 
by  a  special  grant  of  power  from  Qod  for  that  pur* 
pose. 

Moreover,  how  do  we  obtain  the  conclusion  that  a 
man  clothed  with  the  power  of  working  miracles 
must  necessarily  know  and  assert  the  truth  1  By 
what  dialectic  law  will  you  conclude  from  the  mirac* 
ulousness  of  my  act  to  the  infallibility  of  my  under- 
standing, and  to  the  necessary  truth  of  my  assertions  1 
Do  you  say  that  Qod  will  not  confer  the  power  of 
workin|^  miracles,  without  also  conferring  intellectual 
infallibility  1  And  that  he  will  never  grant  this  pow- 
er to  one  who  will  not  tell  the  truth  1  In  other  words, 
do  you  assume  the  ground,  that  the  power  of  miracle* 
working  is  in  itself  conclusive  proof  of  intellectual 
infallibility,  and  of  perfect  veracity  1  Is  this  ground 
defensible  1  If  we  may  take  the  New  Testament  as 
authority,  the  fact,  of  having  the  power  to  work  mira* 
cles,  is  not  conclusive  proof  of  a  man's  veracity.  Pe- 
ter, we  are  distinctly  informed  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Acts,  performed  a  notable  miracle  in  healing  the  lame 
man ;  and  yet  Paul  tells  us,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  Peter  was  some- 
vdiat  blameworthy  in  his  conduct ;  that  he  dissembled, 
and  did  not  walk  according  to  the  vftighlnug  and 
t/mtk  of  the  QospeL    Now,  a  man,  who  will  deny  the 
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uprightness  and  truth  of  the  Gospel  in  his  deeds,  and 
dissemble  his  own  convictions,  has  not  far  to  go  to 
deny  the  trath,  or  to  assert  falsehood  in  his  words.  If 
it  be  alleged  that  the  charge,  which  Paul  brings  against 
Peter,  is  not  well  founded,  it  will  not  help  the  matter ; 
for  in  that  case  Paul  would  be  guilty  of  falsehood,  and 
yet  Paul  was  a  miracle-worker. 

Furthermore,  it  is  no  rare  thing  for  men,  even  with 
the  honestest  intentions  in  the  world,  to  assert  false 
doctrines,  or  at  best  doctrines  that  are  only  partially 
true.  Men  do  sometimes  honestly  mistake  the  truth. 
Now,  if  we  may  take  the  New  Testament  and  our 
author  for  authority,  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
we  have  a  right  to  say,  does  not  necessarily  involve 
intellectual  infallibility.  Nothing  would  seem  to  be 
more  positively  asserted  in  the  New  Testament  than 
the  fact,  that  the  Apostles  had  the  power  of  working 
miracles.  Now  our  author  in  a  work  called  Statement 
of  Reasons,  published  in  1833,  labors  at  great  length, 
and  with  much  earnestness,  to  prove  that  the  Apostles, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  misconceived  the  teachings  of 
Jesus.  <<  The  conceptions  of  the  Apostle,''  he  says, 
"respecting  our  Lord's  future  coming  were  errone- 
ous." If  an  Apostle  who  worked  miracles  could 
also  err,  as  is  here  alleged,  the  possession  of  the  pow* 
er  to  work  miracles  is  not  conclusive  proof  of  infalli- 
bility. It  does  not  follow  then  from  the  fact,  that  Jesus 
could  work  miracles,  that  he  knew  the  truth  and  could 
assert  it,  any  more  than  it  does  that  he  must  necessa- 
rily assert  it,  in  case  he  did  know  it.  Now,  if  mira- 
cles of  themselves  prove  necessarily  neither  the  verac- 
ity nor  the  intellectual  infallibility  of  the  miracle- 
worker,  how  can  they,  even  admitting  them  to  have 
been  performed,  authenticate  the  mission  of  Jesus,  and 
so  authenticate  it,  as  to  authorize  us  to  assert  posi- 
tively, without  any  qualification,  that  what  he  taught 
was  tauffht  by  the  authority  of  God,  and  is  therefore 
absolutely  true  1  Is  this  a  question  which  it  was  riffht 
to  pass  over  in  silence  1  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  essential  to  the  argument  from  miracles,  and  we 
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eannot  but  hope  that  if,  after  the  lapse  of  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  more,  the  author  of  this  work  shall 
see  fit  to  favor  the  public  with  another  volume,  that 
he  will  give  this  question  a  full  and  satisfactory  an- 
swer. 

But  passing  over  the  difficulties  thus  far  suggested, 
admitting  miracles  to  be  a  good  and  valid  proof  of 
the  divine  mission  of  the  miracle-worker,  the  question 
comes  up,  Did  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Four  Gos- 
pels actually  take  place  1  Our  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  on  the  ground  assumed,  cannot  exceed 
our  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  miracles,  by  which 
the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  is  said  to  be  authenticated, 
were  actually  wrought ;  and  our  evidences  of  the  fact 
that  these  miracles  were  actually  wrought  cannot  sur- 
pass those,  we  have  of  the  genuineness  and  integrity 
of  the  history  or  histories,  in  which  they  are  recorded. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  must  fall  far  short  of  those ;  for 
the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  a  record  do  not 
necessarily  involve  its  authenticity.  Although  we 
should  prove  the  Gospels  were  written  by  the  indi- 
Tiduals  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and  that  we  pos- 
sets them  precisely  as  they  were  originally  written,  it 
would  still  be  a  question,  whether  the  events  they 
-  record  ever  took  place.  But  setting  aside  this  ques- 
tion, admitting  that  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Four  Gospels  is  also  a  proof  of  their 
authenticity ;  it  is  still  true,  that  our  proofs  of  Christ- 
ianity can  rise  no  higher  than  our  proofs  of  the  genu- 
ineness and  integrity  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Aside  from 
the  Gospel  Histories,  we  have  no  historical  records 
whatever  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus ;  and  the 
truth  of  these  Histories  rests,  so  far  as  the  miracles 
are  concerned,  on  the  personal  authority  of  their  pre- 
sumed authors.  We  can  then,  to  say  the  least,  never 
have  any  stronger  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity, than  we  have  that  Matthew^  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John  wrote  the  Gospels  ascribed  to  them,  and  wrote 
them  essentially  the  same  as  we  now  possess  them. 

Now  is  it  certain  that  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
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John  wrote  the  Gospels  which  bear  their  names,  and 
wrote  them  essentially  as  we  now  possess  them? 
Our  author  asks  this  question,  and  it  is  his  sole  object 
in  the  volume  before  us  to  answer  it.  He  has  made 
out  a  strong  case ;  we  have  seldom  seen  the  genuine- 
ness and  integrity  of  the  Four  Gospels  more  satisfac- 
torily made  out.  The  impression  the  volume  produ- 
ces on  our  mind  is  that  the  probabilities  incline  to 
the  hypothesis  assumed.  But  this  is  not  certainty, 
and  certainty,  moreover,  the  nature  of  the  case  does 
not  admit.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Four  Gospela 
by  name  even,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  by  Ire- 
nsus,  who  flourished  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  and  consequently  nearly  a  century  and  % 
half  after  the  latest  of  the  Gospels  must  have  been 
written,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  genuine. 
Giving  all  due  credit  to  Irenaeus  for  honesty  and  intel- 
ligence, his  testimony  therefore  cannot  be  conclusive^ 
for  he  had  and  could  have  no  positive  knowledge  of 
the  facts  he  asserts.  His  testimony  merely  amounts  to 
the  fact,  that  an  honest,  intelligent  bishop  and  the 
church,  so  far  as  he  knew  its  belief,  about  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  regarded  the  Four  Gospels  as  gen* 
nine.  This  is  much,  and  in  all  ordinary  cases,  where 
mere  likelihood  was  all  that  was  required,  it  would  be 
sufficient;  but  in  all  cases  where  that  degree  of  certain- 
ty is  demanded,  which  every  reasonable  ma^  demands 
in  respect  to  his  religious  faith,  it  is  quite  insufficient. 
Beyond  Irensus  we  have  no  positive  testimony,  and 
consequently,  no  absolute  historical  proof  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Four  Gospels.  Their  genuineness  can, 
at  best,  be  only  a  matter  of  inference,  an  hypothesis 
whidi  offers  the  readiest,  the  easiest,  and  most  prober 
ble  solution  of  the  problem  of  their  authorship.  This 
hypothesis  may  be  true,  and  we  by  no  means  question 
it,  but  it  nevertheless  is  an  hypothesis,  and  one  which 
we  can  never  verify.  If  no  one  can  prove  it  untrue 
no  one  can  prove  that  it  is  well  founded.  Grant 
that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  false,  -—  which  is 
more  than  many  of  the  ablest  theologians  of  our  times 
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will  grants  —  tnd  it  merely  follows  that  Christianity  is 
more  likely  to  be  true  than  false.  If  such  and  snch 
things  be  so  and  so,  but  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
we  can  nerer  know  assuredly,  then  is  Christianity 
tme.  Here  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  merely  hypo- 
thetical, not  absolutely  established.  On  our  author's 
own  ground,  then,  conceding  him  all  that  he  can  in 
any  fairness  claim  for  his  own  argument,  he  can  be 
only  an  hypothetical  believer  in  Christianity,  which,  in 
our  judgment  of  the  matter,  is  about  as  good  as  being 
no  belierer  at  all. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  heavy  drawback  upon 
eyen  this  hypothetical  Christianity.  This  volume 
casts  serious  suspicions  on  the  integrity  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  renders  it  not  a  little  uncertain,  whether 
we  possess  the  genuine  productions  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  even  admittine  they  wrote  gospels, 
or  memoirs  of  Jesus  and  his  sayings  and  doings.  Mr* 
Norton  contends  for  the  integrity  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
and  says  we  possess  them  essentially  the  same  as  they 
were  originally  written  ;  but  he  is  far,  very  far,  from 
admitting  this,  when  he  comes  to  take  them  up  in 
detail.  The  liberties  he  takes  with  the  text  are 
alarming ;  and  he  strikes  out  whole  paragraphs,  and 
even  whole  chapters.  He  rejects  the  first  two  chap- 
ters of  Matthew's  Gospel ;  renders  doubtful  the  first 
chapter  of  Luke's,  which  he  says  '<  has  something  of 
a  poetical  and  even  fabulous  character ; "  discards,  as 
interpolations,  Matthew's  account  of  the  conduct  of 
Judas  after  his  betrayal  of  his  Master,  and  of  the 
rising  of  the  saints  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  He 
may  have  some  historical  and  critical  facts  to  counte- 
nance his  rejection  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Mat* 
thew's  Grospel ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  facts 
which  bear  him  out  in  his  rejection  of  the  other  passa- 
ges he  cites,  which  would  not  equally  justify  him  in 
regarding,  as  an  interpolation,  any  passage  of  scrip- 
ture not  to  his  taste.  In  calling  an  interpolation  Mat- 
thew's account  of  that  extraordinary  miracle  of  the 
opening  of  the  tombs,  of  the  rising  from  the  dead  of  the 
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saints,  and  their  walking  about  in  the  Holy  City  and 
appearing  unto  many,  he  pleads  no  historical  fact,  the 
authority  of  no  Recension,  of  no  Manuscript.  He 
appears  to  reject  the  account  solely  because  he  finds 
it  incredible.  The  miracle  is  too  big  for  him  to  swal- 
low. But  if  he  may  reject  this  miracle  arbitrarily, 
simply  because  it  appears  to  him  incredible,  why  may 
we  not  reject  the  miracle  of  cursing  the  fig  tree  for 
not  bearing  fruit  out  of  season ;  and  why  may  not  our 
temperance  friends  reject  that  of  turning  water  into 
wine  at  a  wedding  feast,  after  the  guests  had  already 
drunken  as  much  as  was  probably  for  their  goodt 
Why  does  he  not  lay  down  some  canon  of  criticism, 
which  may  guide  us ;  give  us  some  criterion  by  which 
we  can  distinguish  real  miracles  from  false  miracles, 
and  genuine  scripture  from  spurious?  Much  to  our 
sorrow,  he  lays  down  no  such  canon,  furnishes  no  such 
criterion.  He  proceeds,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
arbitrarily,  and  calls  whatever  does  not  comport  with 
his  taste  or  his  judgment  an  interpolation.  What 
right  has  he  to  complain  of  us  then,  should  we  strike 
out  all  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament?  Why 
may  not  he  strike  out  the  miracles  of  feeding  the  five 
thousand,  of  the  extraordinary  draught  of  fishes,  of 
walking  on  the  water,  of  raising  Lazarus  from  the 
dead,  just  as  well  as  those  he  does  strike  out  ?  The 
authority  for  those  he  rejects  is  precisely  the  same 
with  the  authority  he  has  for  those  he  retains.  Will 
he  say  those  he  rejects  are  unreasonable,  and  therefore 
to  be  rejected  ?  Then  does  he  erect  his  reason  into  a 
criterion  of  truth,  and  instead  of  establishing  the 
truth  on  the  authority  of  miracles,  he  undertakes  to 
establish  it  on  the  authority  of  his  reason,  which  is  a 
virtual  abandonment  of  his  whole  ground,  —  a  thing 
which,  we  apprehend,  he  is  by  no  means  partial  to. 

If  we  can  have  no  better  foundation  for  our  faith  in 
God,  Christ,  and  immortality,  than  follows  from  what 
we  have  thus  far  said,  —  and  we  have  given  to  what 
we  suppose  to  be  Mr.  Norton's  argument  altogether 
more  weight  than  we  can  believe  he  himself^  with  hi* 
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surpassing  acuteness  and  strength  of  mind,  can  be 
understood  to  give  ity  —  we  confess  we  see  no  good 
reason  for  believing  religion  is  anything  more  than  a 
spletidid  illusion.     We  trust,  therefore,  that  we  shall 
be  believed,  when  we  say  that  the  extraordinary  and 
comparatively  novel  ground  chosen  by  him  and  some 
of  his  friends,  on  which  to  rest  the  defence  of  our  holy 
religion,  fills   us  with  deep  and  unaffected  concern. 
He   and  they  tell  us,  that  the  truths  of  Christianity 
rest  not  on  the  authority  of  the  infinite  Reason,  — "  a 
portion  of  which  is  given  unto  every  man  to  profit 
withal,''  and  which  John  assures  us  "  is  the  true  light 
which   enlighte^eth   every*  man  who  comes  into  the 
world,'* —  but  on  the  authority  of*  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
We  are  to  believe  the  truths  of  Christianity,  truths 
which  infinitely  concern  us,  solely  because  they  were 
taught  by  Jesus   Christ  who,  they  tell  us,  was   an 
authorized   teacher  from  God ;  and  that  he   was  an 
authorized  teacher  from  God,  we  can  prove  by  mira- 
cles,  and   by  miracles  only.     Religious   truth  never 
springs  up  spontaneously  in  the  human  mind ;  there 
is  no  revelation  made  from  God  to  the  human  soul ; 
we   can  know  nothing  of  religion  but  whM  is  taught 
us  from  abroad;  by  an  individual  raised  up  and  spe- 
cially endowed  with  wisdom  from  on  high  to  be  our  in- 
structed    This   individual   we   mast  heaii  and  obey, 
because  he  speaks  by  divine  authority.     The  fact,  that 
he  speaks  from  -divine  authority,  no  man  of  himself 
can  know.     There  is  no  divinity  in  man  to  respond  to 
and  vouch  for  the  divinity  that  speaks  to  him  from 
without.     Man  has  no  inward  power  to  recognise  the 
voice   of  God  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  his  inspired 
messengers.     These  messengers,  when  they  come  to 
us  frpm  God,  must  bring  their  credentials,  sealed  with 
God's  seal ;  and.  God's  seal  is  a'  miracle.     Hence  the 
vital  importance  of  miracles.     They  authenticate  the 
mission  of  the  teacher.     Did  not  the  teacher  authen- 
ticate his  mission  by  working  miracles,  we,  alas  for  us ! 
could  not  know  whether  he  came  from  heaven  above 
ot  from  hell  beneath ;  whether  he  were  a  teacher  of 
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truth  or  of  falsehood !  (Jod  has  made  us  all  the  dis* 
closures  of  truth,  he  proposes  to  make ;  and  has  sent 
us  all  the  messengers  he  ever  intends  to  send.  How 
much  then  depends  on  the  records  in  which  are  con- 
tained those  miracles  which  authenticated  the  mission 
of  these  past  messengers  !  Deprive  us  of  the  record 
of  those  miracles,  or  invalidate  the  testimony  by  which 
the  genuineness,  integrity,  and  authenticity  of  those 
records  are  established,  and  we  shall  be  without 
God  or  hope  in  the  world,  plunged  into  midnight  dark* 
ness,  with  not  the  glimmering  of  one  feeble  star  even 
to  direct  us. 

Now  all  the  authority  we  have  for  saying  that  the 
miracles,  the  sole  vouchers  for  these  God-commis* 
sioned  teachers,  were  ever  wrought,  is  the  record  in 
which  they  are  contained.  Admit  for  one  moment 
that  this  record  has  been  impaired  by  the  lapse  of 
ages,  or  corrupted  by  the  hands  through  which  it  has 
passed,  and  that  it  has  been  interpolated ;  its  author- 
ity is  gone,  and  all  our  proof  of  the  fact,  that  miracles 
were  ever  wrought,  vanishes  as  the  morning  mist  be** 
fore  the  rising  sun.  Admit  further,  that  this  record 
is  confessedly  so  corrupt  that  a  modern  critic  may 
strike  out  at  will  any  passage  that  does  not  comport 
with  his  notions,  and  where  are  we  ?  This  question, 
as  it  naturally  must,  appears  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  our  author.  '^  The  objections,"  he  says,  '^  which 
have  been  brought  against  the  passages  examined 
may  be  new  to  many  readers,  and  a  suspicion  may 
arise  in  their  minds,  that  were  other  passages  in 
Matthew's  Gospel  subjected  to  a  like  scrutiny,  as 
great  difficulties  would  be  found,  and  their  genuine- 
ness appear  equally  questionable.  But  after  many 
years'  acquaintance  with  this  Gospel,  as  an  object  of 
study,  I  have  not  come  to  such  a  result.**  This  we 
admit  is  much ;  but  still  we  have  no  absolute  surety 
that,  although  he  has  not  come  to  such  a  result, 
others  may  not,  and  not  only  in  reference  to  this  Gos- 
pel, but  to  the  others  also.  He  rests  the  whole  relig- 
ious edifice  on  the  miracles.    Haviug  done  this,  he 
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comes  along  and  strikes  out  two  or  three  of  the  more 
important ;  his  friend  Dr.  Palfrej,  who  was  reviewed 
in  a  former  number  of  this  journal,  follows  and  strikes 
out  four  or  five  more ;  he  must  pardon  us,  then,  if  we 
are  unable  to  view  this  proceeding  without  deep  solic* 
itude;  for  who  shall  guaranty  us  that  their  succes- 
sors in  the  Divinity  School  of  CambridgCi  or  that  some 
other  professors  of  Biblical  Literature,  shall  not  come 
along  and  strike  out  the  remainder,  and  leave  the 
building  without  any  prop  or  support  whatever. 

But  conceding  to  historical  testimony  all  that  its 
warmest  partisans  can  claim  for  it,  —  and  we  certainly 
esteem  it  very  highly  in  its  place,  and  in  relation  to 
the  ends  to  which  it  is  adapted,  —  we  cannot  help  re- 
marking, that  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, as  to  the  evidences  of  their  religious  faith,  must 
be  anything  but  enviable,  if  there  be  not  also  another, 
a  more  immediate,  a  more  certain,  and  a  more  available 
kind  of  evidence.     The  great  mass  of  mankind  have 
no  access,  and  can  have  no  access,  to  the  historical 
evidence ;  and  very  few  of  our  race  can  aspire  to  the 
degree  of  historical  information  necessary  to  appre- 
ciate its  value.     On  this  point  we  must  be  allowed  to 
recommend  to  those  who  reject  all  but  historical  evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  to  study  the  works  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  a  writer  of  whom  we  presume  they  have 
heard,  and  who,  we  will  take  it  upon  us  to  say,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  this  country  ever 
produced,  and  one  who  would  do  honor  to  any  country 
and  to  any  age.     He  was  the  father  of  New  England 
theology ;  and  whoever  would  comprehend  that  theol- 
ogy must  comprehend  his  writings.     On  recurring  to 
his  writings,  as  we  have  lately  done,  for  the  first  time 
since  our  boyhood,  when  we  read  but  did  not  under- 
stand him,  we  have  been  astonished  at  the  wealth  of 
his  intellect,  and  the  depth  of  his  philosophy,  and 
delighted  with  the  rational  and  spiritual  character  of 
his   theology.     He  had  grasped  some   profound  and 
universal  truths,  which  are  now  almost  for  the  first 
time  finding  their  true  place  in  our  systems  of  philo- 
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sophy ;  and  if  he  still  retained  many  errors  as  to  his 
theological  or  metaphysical  formulas;  his  mind  stood 
in  the  front  irank  of  the  master  minds  of  his  day.  On 
the  point  we  are  considering  he  says,. — ; 

^^  Unless  men  may  come  to  a  reasonable,  solid  persuasion 
and  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  it,  in  the  way  that  has  been  s(>oken,  viz.  by  sight  of 
i^  glory  f  it  is  impossible  that  those  who  are  illiterate,  and 
unacquainted  with  history,  should  have  any  thorough  and 
effectual  conviction  of  it  at  all.  They  may,  without  this,  see  a 
great  deal  of  probability  of  it ;  it  may  be  reasonable  for  them 
to  give  much  credit  to  what  learned  men  and  historians  tell 
them  ;  and  they  may  tell  them  so  much,  that  it  may  look  very 
probable  and  rational  to  them,  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
true  ;  and  so  much,  that  they  would  be  very  unreasonable  not 
to  entertain  this  opinion.  But  to  have  a  conviction,  so  dear, 
and  evident,  and  assuring,  as  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  thont, 
with  boldness  to  sell  all,  confidently  and  fearlessly  to  run  the 
venture  of  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  of  eiiduring  the  most  exqui- 
site and  long-continued  torments,  and  to  trample  the  world  under 
foot,  and  count  all  things  but  dung  for  Chrisi;  the  evidence  they 
eon  have  from  history  cannot  he  st^ient.  It  is  impossible  that 
men  who  have  not  somethmg  of  a  general  view  of  the  historical 
world,  or  the  series  of  history  from  age  to  age,  should  come  at 
the  force  of  arguments  for  the  truth  or  Christianity,  drawn  from 
history,  to  that  degree,  as  to  induce  them  efiectually  to  venture 
their  all  upon  it.  After  all  that  learned  men  have  said  to  them, 
there  will  remain  innumerable  doubts  on  their  minds;  they  will 
be  ready,  when  pinched  with  spme  great  trial  of  iheir  faith,  to 
say,  *  How  do  I  know  this,  or  that  ?  How  do  I  know  when 
Aese  historic?  were  written  ?  Learned  men  tell  me  these  his- 
tories were  so  and  so  attested  in  the  day  of  them ;  but  how  do 
I  know  that  there  were  such  attestations  then  ?  They  tell  me 
there  is  equal  reason  to  believe  these  facts  as  any  whatsoever, 
that  are  related  at  such  a  distance ;  but  how  do  I  know  that  other 
facts  related  of  those  ages  ever  were  ? '  Those  who  haVe  not 
something  of  a  general  view  of  the  series  of  historical  events, 
and  of  the  state  of  mankind  from  age  to  age,  cannot  see  the 
clear  evidence  from  history  of  the  truth  of  facts  in  distant  ages  ; 
but  there  will  endless  doubts  and  scruples  remain. 

**  But  the  (Jospei  niras  not  i^iven  only  for  learned  men. 
There  are  at  least  nineteen  in  twenty,  if  not  ninety-nine  in  an 
hundred,  of  those  for  whom  the  !Scriptures  were  written,  that 
aie  not  capable  of  any  certain  olr  effectual  convictio&  of  die 
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liiviae  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  by  such  arguments  as  learn* 
ed  men  make  use  of.  If  men,  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
heathenism,  must  wait  for  a  clear  and  certain  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  until  they  have  learning  and  acquaintance 
with  the  histories  of  politer  nations,  enough  to  see  clearly  the 
force  of  such  kind  of  arguments,  it  will  make  the  evidences  of 
the  Gospel  to  them  immensely  cumbersome,  and  will  render 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  thekn  infinitely  diffi- 
cult. 

.    •  •  •  •  •    '         • 

^^  We  may  therefore  undoubtedly  suppose  and  conclude, 
that  there  is  some  sort  of  evidence  which  Grod  has  given,  that 
this  covenant,,  and  these  promises  are  his,  beyond  all  mere 
probability ;  that  there  are  some  grounds  af  assurance  of  it 
held  forth,  which,  if  we  were  not  Uind  to  them,  tend  to  give  an 
higher  persuasion,  than  any  arguing  from  history^  htm^  tra' 
ditionf  d^.,  which  the  illiterate  and  unacquainted  with- history 
are  capable  of;  yea,  that  which  is  good  oboukb  for  tmi 

VIGBBST  JlKD   most   PSBFSCT  ABSUSAlfCS   THAT   MAKKIND  HAVE 

IK  ANY  CASJB  WHATSosvBE.  •  *  •  But  it  18  Certain,  that 
such  an  assurance  is  not  to  be  attained  by  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  live  under  the  Gospel,  by  arguments  fetched  from 
ancient  tradition,  histories,  and  monuments, 

*^  And  if  we  come  to  fact  and  experience,  Ihere  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  suppose,  that  one  in  an  hundred  of  those,  who 
have  been  sincere  Christians,  and  have  had  a  heart  to  sell  all 
for  Christ,  have  come  by  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  in  this  way.  If  we  read  over  the  histories  of  the  many 
Aousands  that  died  martyrs  for  Christ,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Beformation,  and  haye  cheerfully  undergone  extreme  tor- 
tures, in  a  confidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  consider 
their  circumstances  and  advantages ;  how  few  of  them  were 
there,  that  we  can  reasonably  suppose,  ever  came  by  their  as- 
sured persuasion  this  way  ;  or  indeed,  for  whom  it  was  possible 
reasonably  to  receive  so  full  and  strong  an  assurance,  from  such 
arguments  1  Many  of  them  were  weak  wonTien  and  children,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  illiterate  persons,  many  of  whom  had 
been  brought  up  in  popish  ignorance  and  darkness,  and  were 
but  newly  come  out  of  it,  and  lived  and  died  in  times  wherein 
those  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  from  antiquity 
and  history,  had  been  but  imperfectly  handled.  And  indeed, 
it  is  but  very  lately  that  these  arguments  have  been  set  in  a  clear 
and  convincing  light,  even  by  learned  men  themselves :  And 
since  it  has  been  done^  ihere  neeer  were  fewer  thorough  beHeo' 
ers  among  those  who  hace  been  educated  in  the  true  religion  ; 
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u^elity  never  prevailed  so  mueh^  in  any  age^  as  in  tkis^  where 
in  these  arguments  are  handled  to  the  greatest  advantage, 

**  The  true  martyrs  of  Jesus  Christ  are  not  those  who  have 
only  been  strong  in  the  opinion  that  the  Grospel  of  Christ  is 
true)  but  those  that  have  seen  the  truth  of  it ;  as  the  very  name 
of  martyrs  or  witnesses  (by  which  they  are  called  in  Scrip- 
ture) implies.  Those  are  very  improperly  called  witnesses  of 
the  truth  of  anything,  who  only  declare  they  are  very  much 
of  opinion  that  such  a  thing  is  true.  Those  only  are  proper 
witnesses,  who  can,  and  do  testify,  that  they  have  seen  the 
truth  of  the  thing  they  assert  John  lii.  11 :  *  We  speak  that  we 
do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen.^  John  i,  34  :  ^  And  I 
saw,  and  bare  record,  that  this  is  the  Son  of  Grod.'  1  John  iv. 
15 :  ^  And  we  have  seen,  and  do  testify,  that  the  Father  sent 
the  Son  to  be  the  Savior  of  the  world.'  Acts  xxii,  14,  15 : 
*  The  God  of  our  faUiers  hath  chosen  thee,  that  thou  shouldst 
know  hb  will,  and  see  that  Just  One,  and  shouldst  hear  the 
voice  of  his  mouth ;  for  thou  shalt  be  his  witness  unto  all  men, 
of  what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard.'  But  the  true  martyrs  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  called  his  witnesses  ;  and  all  the  saints^  who 
by  their  holy  practice  under  great  trials,  declare  that  faith, 
which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen,  are  called  witnesses,  (Heb.  zi.  1.  zii,  1,)  be* 
cause  by  their  profession  and  practice  they  declare  their  as- 
surance of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Grospel,  having  had  the 
eyes  of  their  minds  enlightened  to  see  divinity  in  the  Gospel« 
or  to  behold  the  unparalleled,  ineffably  excellent,  and  truly  di 
vine  glory  shining  in  it,  which  is  altogether  distinguishing, 
evidential^  and  convincing ;  so  that  they  may  truly  to  said  to 
have  seen  God  in  it,  and  to  have  seen  that  it  is  indeed  divine  ; 
and  so  can  speak  in  the  style  of  witnesses,  and  not  only  say, 
that  they  think  that  it  is  divine,  but  say,  that  it  is  divine,  giv- 
ing it  in  as  their  testimony,  because  they  have  seen  it  to  be  so. 
•  »  •  »•  • 

^^  There  is  no  true  and  saving  faith,  or  spiritual  conviction 
of  the  judgment,  of  the  truth  of  Uie  Grospel,  that  has  nothing  in 
it  of  this  manifestation  of  its  internal  evidence  in  some  degree. 
The  Grospel  of  the  blessed  Grod  does  not  go  abroad  begging  for 
its  evidence  so  much  as  some  think  ;  it  has  its  highsst  anb 

MOST  PROPBB  BVIDBNCB  IN  ITSELF.''* 

This  doctrine,  which  some  few  among  us  are  putting 
•  Worin  of  President  Edwirds,  Worcester,  180a  VoL  iv.  p.  948- 
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forth  with  80  much  confidence,  with  regard  to  miracles 
as  the  sole  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  and 
therefore,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  recent  innovation.  It  was  unknown  to 
the  Fathers,  who,  we  believe,  never  relied  on  miracles 
as  the  means  of  authenticating  the  mission  of  Jesus, 
or  of  establishing  the  truth  of  his  doctrines.  The  Re- 
formers discarded  it,  —  Luther  especially.  Edwards, 
we  see,  placed  no  confidence  in  it.  The  New  England 
churches,  in  their  doctrine  of  Experimental  Religion, 
have  uniformly  borne  their  testimony  against  it.  Ex- 
perimental religion  means  an  inward  perception  and 
love  of  the  truths  of  religion,  and  obedience  to 
their  coounands.  All  who  embrace  it  contend  for 
another  source  of  evidence  than  that  of  ancient,  re- 
corded miracles.  They  contend,  that  they  can  have, 
from  their  own  experience,  a  firm  persuasion,  and  a 
well-grounded  assurance  of  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
This  doctrine  of  experimental  religion  is  the  prevail- 
ing doctrine  of  the  American  Churches.  The  immense 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  country,  who  profess  to 
be  Christians,  profess  to  have  an  inward  assurance, 
direct  and  immediate  from  God,  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  And  this  is  what  is  called  **  saving 
faith.''  All  other  faith  is  looked  upon  as  cold,  for- 
mal, without  vitality,  and  unable  to  bring  the  soul 
into  union  with  God. 

That  we  have  another  source  of  evidence  than  the 
historical  argument  drawn  from  miracles,  was  taught 
by  President  Edwards,  in  a  sermon  on  the  Reality  of 
the  Spiritual  Light,  preached  at  Northampton,  more 
than  a  century  ago.  In  that  remarkable  sermon,  he 
contends  with  great  earnestness  and  force,  that  the 
soul  has  immediate  intuition  of  the  truth  and  divine 
excellency  of  the  Gospel.  He  describes  the  Spiritual 
Light  to  be 

**  A  tense  of  the  divine  excellency  of  the  things  revealed  in 
the  word  of  Grod,  and  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  reality  of 
them  thence  arisbg.  This  spiritual  light  consists  primarily  in 
the  former  of  those,  viz.  a  tesi  sense  and  apprehension  of  the 
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diyine  excellency  of  things  reVealed  in  the  word  of  €k>d;  A 
spiritual  and  saving  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  thin^ 
arises  from  such  a  sight  of  their  divine  excellency  and  glory  | 
so  that  this  conviction  of  their  truth  is  an  effect  and  natural 
consequence  of  this  sight  of  their  divine  glory.  .  There  is  there- 
fore, in  this  spiritual  light,  a  true  sense  of  the  divine  and  sii- 
perlative  excellency  of  the  things  of  religion ;  a  real  sense  of 
the  excellency  of  Grod  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  work*  of 
redemption,  and  the  ways  and  works  of  God  revealed  in  the 
Gfospel.  There  is  a  divine  and .  superlative  glory  ii>  tbescr 
things.  He  that  is  spiritually  enlightened  truly  apprejkendt  and 
sees  t7,  or  has  a^sense  of  it  •  •  •  There  arises,  from  tbii 
sense  of  divine  excellency  of  things  contained  in  the  word  of 
God,  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  them^^'  * 

Edwards,  it  may  be  urged,  did  not  regard  this  pow* 
er  of  seeing,  apprehending  the  truth  and  reality  of  the 
Gospel  revelation,  as  one  of  the  original  powers  of 
the  soul,  but  as  superinduced  upon  the  soul  in  the  fact 
of  xegenersition.  But  this  makes  no  practical  differ-^ 
eiice.  They,  who  regard  it  as  one  of  the  original  pow- 
ers of  the  soul,  regard  it  nevertheless  as  an  immediate 
gift  from  God.  The  light,  they  would  say,  is  in  us^ 
but  is  not  its  ;  without  it  we  could  have  no  spiritual 
vision,  but  it  is  not  ours  ;  it  is  God's  light  shining  in 
us.  If  Edwards  should  say  it  shines  only  in  the  hearts 
of  the  regenerate,  they  would  Say,  in  the  hearts  of  tlie 
unregenerate  it  "  9hineth  in  darkness,  and  the  dark-' 
ness  comprehendeth  it  not.''  Both  admit  the  reality 
of  the  Light,  the  ability  to  s^e  and  know  the  troth ;  and, 
if  we  find  this  ability  whenever  we  are  disposed  to  look, 
what  difference  does  it  make,  whether  it  be  bestowed 
then  for  the  first  time,  or  whether  it  had  been  alwaytf 
possessed  in  our  unconscious  life  ?  We  are  r^uired 
to  behold  ^^  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jeavs 
Christ ; "  and  Edwards  would  contend,  that  all  who 
look  may  behold  it ;  and  the  others  would  say,  thoae 
who  do  not  look  will  not  se^  it. 

The  doctrine  opposed  to  this  which  is  Set  forth  by 
Edwards,  and  almost  universally   embraced   by   the 

♦  Works  of  President  Edwards,  voL  viiL  p.  296  -  aoa 
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American  Churches,  is,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  compara- 
tively recent  date.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  ever 
received  anj  very  distinct  utterance,  nor  any  firm  hold 
upon  any  portion  of  the  Church,  till  after  ihe  preva- 
lence of  Locke's  philosophy,  of  which  the  author  of 
the  work  under  review  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
disciples.  Locke  was  a  great  and  good  man,  but  his 
philosophy  was  defective,  and  altogether  unfriendly  to 
religion.  It  denied  the  possibility  of  proving  religion 
by  any  other  arguments  than  miracles  addressed  to 
the  outward  senses,  and  in  point  of  fact,  it  denied 
even  those.  Locke  reduces  man  to  the  capacity  of 
receiving  sensations,  and  the  faculty  of  reflecting  on 
what  passes  within  us.  According  to  him  we  can 
have  no  ideas  which  do  not  enter  through  the  senses, 
or  which  are  not  formed  by  the  operations  of  the  mind 
on  ideas  received  by  means  of  sensation.  Conse- 
quently, we  can  have  no  idea  of  anything  which  is  not 
either  an  object  of  the  senses  or  an  operation  of  our 
own  minds.  Now  as  the  truths  of  Christianity  are 
confessedly  neither  objects  of  the  senses  nor  opera- 
tions of  our  own  minds,  it  follows  that  we  can  form 
no  idea  or  conception  of  what  they  are,  or  what  is 
their  worth..  Every  consistent  disciple  of  Locke 
must,  therefore,  conclude  with  Abner  Eneeland  and 
Frances  Wright,  that  as  the  objects  of  religion 
transcend  the  horizon  of  human  observation,  we  can 
decide  nothing  concerning  them ;  and  that  the  words 
God,  the  Soul,  and  the  like,  are  mere  words,  to  which 
the  mind  can  affix  no  positive  meaning. 

That  we  are  right  in  this  statement,  may  be  histor- 
ically verified,  and  an  historical  verification  must  of 
all  others  be  the  most  acceptable  to  our  author ;  in- 
deed, the  only  kind  of  verification  which  we  could 
expect  him  to  regard  with  any  degree  of  attention. 
France  has  for  some  time  been  proverbial  for  her  infi- 
delity. Yet  France  is  naturally  religious, — much  more 
so  than  the  English  nation,  as  her  whole  history  dem- 
onstrates. Her  natural  tendency  is  to  a  spiritual 
philosophy.     Descartes,  Malebranche^  ajid  Cousin  are 
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Frenchmen.  Her  infidelity  is  an  exotic,  transplanted 
from  England.  AH  the  leading  French  Infidels,  thej 
who  did  the  most  to  overturn  the  Church  and  prepare 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  were  disciples  of  Locke  and 
anglo-maniacs.  Voltaire  was  the  first,  we  believe,. to 
introduce  Locke  into  France,  where  simplified  and  sys- 
tematized by  the  Abb^  Condillac,  it  was  immediately 
professed  by  all  the  French  philosophers.  And  what 
in  France  was  the  result  of  this  philosophy  ?  In  what 
did  it  end,  when  subjected  to  the  free  and  vigorous 
action  of  the  acute  and  logical  mind  of  the  French?  It 
ended,  as  it  must,  in  the  UHofMoe  Planter  and  L'tfonw 
tne  Machine  of  La  Metric,  De  PEsprit  of  Helvetins, 
and  Systime  de  la  Jfature  of  d'Holbach.  In  a  word, 
it  ended  in  discarding  all  the  objects  of  religions  ven- 
eration and  belief. 

And  in  what  else  does  it,  in  fact,  so  far  as  logic  is 
concerned,  end  in  the  mind  of  our  author  ?  Were  it 
not  for  the  miracles  addressed  to  the  outward  senses, 
would  he  admit  that  we  can  know  anything  at  all  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel? — that  we  can  havie  any 
sufficient  reason  for  believing  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
teacher  of  truth  ?  In  himself,  he  professes  to  have  no 
power  of  knowing  whether  what  a  teacher  of  religion 
says  is  true  or  false.  If  he  believes  what  the  teacher 
says,  it  is  on  the  teacher's  word,  because  the  teacher 
says  so,  and  has  worked  a  miracle  to  prove  that  he  is 
an  authorized  teacher.  He  differs,  then,  from  the 
French  philosophes  in  no  respect,  save  that  he  credits 
certain  ancient  writings  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
did. 

Moreover,  to  a  consistent  follower  of  Locke's  phi* 
losophy,  a  miracle  addressed  to  the  outward  senses 
can  be  no  proof  that  the  miracle-worker  is  from  God. 
Assuming  Locke's  point  of  departure,  that  the  mind 
is  a  blank  sheet,  and  that  all  the  objects  of  our  know- 
ledge are  reducible  to  objects  of  sensation  and  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  it  follows  that  we  can 
have  in  ourselves  no  power  of  apprehending  anything 
distinct  from  the  operations  of  cm  own  minds  but 
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vensible  objects.     We  can,  then,  have  in  ourselves  no 
power  of  apprehending  religious  truth,  of  apprehending 
the  glory  of  God,  the  divinity  of  Christianity,  the 
binding  nature  of  Duty ;  for  all  these  are  neither  op* 
erations  of  our  own  minds,  nor  objects  recognisable 
by  the  senses.     Now,  suppose  these  things  to  be  an* 
nounced  to  us  in  words,  even  admitting  we  could  com« 
prehend  their  significance,  we  could  not  perceive  and 
know  their  truth  and  reality.     But  suppose,  while  we 
are  pondering  them  in  our  minds,  there  appears  in  the 
centre  of  the  blue  arch,  over  our  heads,  a  living  Form 
of  more  than  mortal  radiance,  outshining  the  sun,  as 
the  sun  outshines  the  twinkling  stars  of  night ;  and 
straight  from  that  Form,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voioe, 
proceed   the  words,  '^I   am   God,   the   Creator  and 
ITpholder  of  the  Universe ;  he  who  is  teaching  you  is 
my  beloved  Son,  whom  I  have  commissioned  to  make 
known  to  you  my  will ;  hear  ye  him/'     And  forthwith 
the  Form  vanishes,  darkness  succeeds,  the  rocks  rend, 
the  tombs  open,  and  many  of  the  dead  start  to  life. 
Here  is  a  miracle,  apparently  as  clear  and  as  convincing, 
as  could  be  asked ;  and  what  does  it  prove  1    The  mes- 
senger from  God  must  bring  his  credentials  sealed 
with  God's  seal,  and  God's  seal  is  a  miracle,  it  is  said. 
Be  it  so.    But  suppose,  as  every  disciple  of  Locke 
must  suppose,  that  we  have  no  a  priori  knowledge  of 
God's  seal,  that  we  have  never  seen  it,  and  have  in  our 
possession  no  fac-simile  of  it,  how  are  we  to  recognise 
it  when  presented  ?     Does  the  disciple  of  Locke  claim 
to  be  acquainted  with  God's  seal  prior  to  its  exhibi- 
tion ?     Or   is  he   furnished  with   a  fac-simile  of  it  1 
Alas,  his  fac-simile,  when  he  produces  it,  is  according 
to  his   own  confession,  "  a   piece   of  white   paper." 
Deny  us  then,  prior  to  the  exhibition,  all  knowledge  of 
God  and  divine  things,  and  the  miracle   can  never 
prove  to  us  that  the  miracle-worker  bears  with  him  ih^ 
signet  of  the  Almighty.     The  admission  of  miracles 
as  a  proof  is,  therefore,  a  gross  inconsequence  in  a  be- 
liever in  Locke's  philosophy. 

The  system  of  philosophy  embraced  by  our  author  is 
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as  fatal  to  all  sound  morality  as  it  is  to  religious  faith. 
All  sound  morality  is  based  on  the  recognition  of  a 
law  which  we  are  bound  to  obey.  It  is  not  merely 
pleasant^  useful^  or  best  for  us  on  the  whole  to  obey  it ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  obey  it ;  it  is  our  duty  to  obey  it, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences  to  ourselves.  Now 
this  law  is  obviously  neither  an  object  of  sensation 
nor  an  operation  of  the  human  mind.  The  believer  in 
Locke's  philosophy  can,  therefore,  have  no  conception 
of  it,  unless  he  goes  out  of  his  system.  We  find  no 
distinct  recognition  of  this  law  in  the  system  of  Locke. 
Locke  says,  "  Things  arc  good  or  evil  only  in  reference 
to  pleasure  or  pain.  That  we  call  good  which  is  apt 
to  cause  or  increase  pleasure,  or  diminish  pain  in  uSj 
or  to  procure  or  preserve  us  the  possession  of  any 
other  good  or  diminish  any  evil.'*  Evil  is  the  oppo- 
site of  all  this.  Now  morality  must  undoubtedly  con- 
sist in  eschewing  evil,  and  voluntarily  seeking  good. 
He,  therefore,  is  the  most  moral  who  the  most  earnestly 
seeks  to  diminish  his  own  pain  and  increase  his  own 
pleasure.  What  this  will  be,  will  vary  with  almost 
every  individual.  One  thing  will  please  one  man,  and 
another  thing  another.  "  Hence  it  was,"  says  Locke, 
^'  that  the  philosophers  of  old  did  in  vain  inquire  whether 
the  suTMMifn  bonum  consisted  in  riches,  or  virtue,  bodily 
delights,  or  contemplation.  And  they  mi^ht  have  as 
reasonably  disputed  whether  the  best  relish  were  in 
apples,  plums,  or  nuts."  Let  the  miser  then  rob  and 
plunder  the  widow  and  the  orphan  to  possess  himself 
of  the  gold  he  craves,  if  he  find  his  pleasure  in  it ; 
let  the  cruel  imbrue  their  hands  in  their  brother's 
blood,  if  it  can  gratify  them ;  let  the  sensual  indulge 
in  their  revelries,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery,  if  they 
please.  For  says  Locke  again,  "  if  there  be  no  pros- 
pects beyond  the  grave,  the  inference  is  certainly  right y 
let  us  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  what  we  delight  in,  for 
to-morrow  we  shall  die."  So  also  says  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us,  in  his  review  of  Mrs.  Hemans' 
poetry  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for  January  1836. 
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^'Sqnaa,  vina  liques,  et  spatio  bievi 
Spem  longam  reseces." 

«  Quid  brevi  fortes  jacalamur  abvo 
Malta?" 

*^LKtaB  in  presens,  animiM  quod  ultra  est 
Oderit  curare,  et  amara  lento 
Temperet  risu." 

**  In  the  absence  of  religious  faith  this  is  true  philosophy. 
If  this  life  were  the  limit  of  our  being,  its  pleasures  and  pains 
would  be  the  only  objects  of  our  concem.^^  And  again,  ^^  If  all 
human  hopes  were  limited  to  this  world,  it  would  be  folly  for 
any  one  to  act  as  if  he  and  others  were  to  exist  forever.^^ 

He  who  hopes  to  live  forever,  we  presume,  ought  to 
be  a  man  of  an  elevated  and  noble  character;  he 
should  do  justly,  love  mercy,  walk  humbly ;  visit  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  afflictions;  weep  ever 
with  those  who  weep ;  joy  with  those  who  joy ;  love 
truth,  virtue,  goodness  ;  and  offer  up  ever  to  the  Su- 
preme Father  the  incense  of  a  pure,  grateful,  loving, 
and  confiding  heart.  In  a  word,  he  must  love  and 
reverence  truth  and  justice,  and  devote  himself  unre- 
servedly to  the  highest  good  of  God's  creatures,  his 
brethren.  But  if  this  life  be  the  limit  of  our  hopes, 
the  opposite  of  all  this  will  be  true  wisdom.  Our  au- 
thor is  a  wise  man;  and  we  cannot  but  regard  it 
therefore  as  a  truly  fortunate  circumstance,  so  far  as 
the  best  "  interests  of  society "  are  concerned,  that 
he  has  hopes  which  extend  beyond  this  world. 

But  even  these  hopes,  in  a  disciple  of  Locke,  are  ille- 
gitimate. Locke  declares  positively  that  a  "  life  be- 
yond the  grave  *'  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  reason, 
and  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  faith,  which  can  be 
made  known  to  us  only  by  an  outward  revelation,  au- 
thenticated by  miracles  addressed  to  the  senses.  Our 
author  agrees  with  him.  But  this  authentication  of  a 
revelation,  by  miracles  addressed  to  the  senses,  we 
have  demonstrated  to  be  impossible,  if  Locke's  phi- 
losophy be  true.  No  man  who  embraces  that  philoso- 
phy can  indulge  hopes  of  a  future  life,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  logical,  his  systematic  consistency.   There 
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is  great  fear,  then,  that  he  will  lose  them,  and  saj, 
'^  Let  us  eat,  and  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow 
we  shall  die." 

The  system  of  philosophy,  on  which  we  are  animad- 
verting, is  no  less  fatal  to  political  liberty  than  to  re- 
ligion and  morality  i  and  the  fact,  that  many  generous 
defenders  of  freedom  in  its  broadest  sense,  have  some- 
times embraced  it,  makes  nothing  against  this  posi- 
tion;  for  their  defence  of  freedom  was  a  sublime  incon- 
sistency, which  does  them  honor.  This  philosophy 
necessarily  disinherits  the  mass.  It  denies  to  man  all 
inherent  power  of  attaining  to  truth.  In  religion,  if 
religion  it  admits,  it  refers  us  not  to  what  we  feel  and 
know  in  ourselves,  but  to  what  was  said  or  done  in 
some  remote  age,  by  some  special  messenger  from 
God ;  it  refers  us  to  some  authorized  teacher,  and 
commands  us  to  receive  our  faith  on  his  word,  and  to 
adhere  to  it  on  peril  of  damnation.  It  therefore  d«* 
stroys  all  free  action  of  the  mind,  all  independent 
thought,  all  progress,  and  all  living  faith.  In  politics 
it  must  do  the  same.  It  cannot  found  the  state  on  the 
inherent  rights  of  man ;  the  most  it  can  do,  is  to  or- 
ganize the  state  for  the  preservation  of  such  conditions, 
privileges,  and  prescriptions,  as  it  can  historically 
verify.  "  Locke,"  says,  the  author  of  the  History  of 
the  United  States,  ^^  deduces  government  from  Noah 
and  Adam,  and  announces  its  end  to  be  the  security 
of  property."  His  philosophy,  if  it  decide  in  favor 
of  freedom,  can  do  it  only  on  the  ground  of  some  con- 
tract, express  or  implied,  made  between  the  people 
and  their  rulers,  on  coming  out  of  the  state  of  nature 
into  the  social  state.  Its  Magna  Charta  is  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  state,  not  engraven  on  the  heart, 
and  preserved  in  the  very  constitution  of  man.  Hence, 
the  notion  of  a  Contrdt  Soeiale  so  famous  in  French 
revolutionary  history. 

The  doctrine,  that  truth  comes  to  us  from  abroad, 
cannot  coexist  with  true  liberty.  A  democracy,  in  any 
worthy  sense  of  the  term,  is  founded  only  on  the  be- 
lief that ''  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration 
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of  the  Almighty  givetb  him  understanding."  If  the 
mass  of  the  people  can  come  to  a  knowledge  and 
to  the  evidence  of  truth,  only  as  truth  comes  to 
them  from  a  teacher  possessing  inherent  or  miraculous 
powers  for  discovering  and  authenticating  it,  which 
they  do  not  or  may  not  also  possess,  democracy  is  an 
illusion,  a  Utopian  dream;  nay,  an  attempt  against 
nature,  to  which  every  wise  man  should  oppose  him- 
self. The  democrat  is  not  he  who  only  believes  in 
the  people's  capacity  of  being  taught,  and  therefore 
graciously  condescends  to  be  their  instructer ;  but  he 
who  believes  that  Reason,  the  light  which  shines  out 
from  Ood's  throne,  shines  into  the  heart  of  every  man, 
and  that  truth  lights  her  torch  in  the  inner  temple  of 
every  man's  soul,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian,  a 
shepherd  or  a  philosopher,  a  Croesus  or  a  beggar.  It 
is  only  on  the  reality  of  this  inner  light,  and  on  the 
fact,  that  it  is  universal,  in  all  men,  and  in  every  man, 
that  you  can  found  a  democracy,  which  shall  have  a 
firm  basis,  and  which  shall  be  able  to  survive  the 
storms  of  human  passions. 

But  the  disciple  of  Locke  denies  the  reality  of  this 
inner  light ;  he  denies  the  teachings  and  the  authority 
of  the  universal  Reason.  Truth  may,  indeed,  by  a 
miracle,  kindle  her  torch  in  one  man's  mind,  once  in  a 
thousand  generations ;  but  it  is  only  as  they  borrow 
their  light  from  him,  that  the  mass  can  ever  hope  to 
be  illuminated.  He  may  be  a  central  sun  from  which 
light  may  emanate,  but  they  must  be  opaque  and  shine 
not  save  as  he  shines  upon  them.  It  is  folly,  there- 
fore, to  repose  confidence  in  the  people,  to  entertain 
any  respect  for  popular  decisions.  The  disciple  of 
Locke  may  compassionate  the  people,  but  he  cannot 
trust  them ;  he  may  patronize  the  masses,  but  he  must 
scout  universal  suffrage,  and  labor  to  concentrate  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  he  looks  upon  as  the  en- 
lightened and  respectable  few.  He  distrusts  the  sta- 
bility and  endurance  of  our  institutions.  He  thinks 
we  have  made  a  hazardous  experiment.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  people  is  so  great,  the  influence  of  ihm 
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enlightened  and  respectable  is  so  small,  the  passions 
of  the  multitude  are  so  brutal,  blind,  and  violent,  that 
it  is  impossible  that  the  experiment  should  succeed ;  and 
our  Republic  must  ere  long  fall  like  Athens  or  Rome, 
and  a  despotism  be  erected  on  its  ruins.  His  good- 
ness of  heart,  his  love  of  Humanity  may  induce  him 
to  make  no  open  war  upon  our  institutions,  and  in 
some  instances,  to  do  what  he  can  to  eive  them  a  fair 
trial ;  but  he  works  against  his  convictions,  and  hopes, 
if  he  hope  at  all,  against  hope.  The  history  of  the 
University,  in  which  our  author  is  or  was  a  professor, 
together  with  that  of  her  favorite  sons,  may  tend  to 
confirm  this  conclusion,  to  which  invincible  logic  con- 
ducts us.  That  University,  we  believe,  has  not  of 
late  years  been  renowned  for  her  reverence  for  the 
people,  her  faith  in  democratic  institutions,  or  her 
efforts  to  establish  universal  suffrage  and  equal 
rights.  We  have  not  heard  that  she  takes  any  pecu- 
liar pains  to  educate  her  sons  in  harmony  with  those 
free  principles  which  are  the  just  pride  of  all  true 
Americans.  And  we  do  not  expect  that  she  will,  so 
long  as  Locke  is  her  text-book  in  philosophy. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  proceed  further.  We  have 
commented  on  the  method  of  proving  Christianity, 
adopted  by  the  author  of  the  book  before  us,  as  we 
have  thought  the  cause  of  Christianity,  true  morality, 
and  democratic  freedom  required.  We  war  not  with 
the  author.  He  has  the  same  right  to  adopt  his  method 
of  proof  that  we  have  ours ;  but  then  he  must  expect 
that  it  will  be  commented  on,  and  rejected  even 
by  those  who  think  it  insufficient,  inconclusive,  or 
too  bold  and  hazardous.  We  can  only  add,  that  we 
have  grieved  to  witness,  of  late,  certain  demonstrations 
of  uncharitableness  on  his  part  towards  some  of  our 
friends,  and  of  a  determination  to  check,  by  the  use 
of  hard  names,  and  by  severe  denunciations,  the  free 
action  of  thought,  and  the  bold  utterance  of  honest 
opinion.  In  this  he  is  inexcusable ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  brand  of  heresy  is  and  long  has  been  as  deep 
on  him  as  it  can  be  on  any  one  else ;  and  we  presume 
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that  were  he  to  recall  somewhat  of  his  past  history, 
he  would  find  that  he  himself  has  been  guilty,  if  there 
be  guilt  in  the  matter,  of  the  very  charges  he  has  re- 
cently brought  against  some  of  his  former  pi^ils,  and 
youneer  brethren  in  the  ministry.  Perhaps  he  may 
recollect  that  he  was  once  severely  criticised  for  prais- 
ing an  infidel.  He  would  do  well,  then,  not  to  fill  the 
newspapers  of  this  city  with  too  many  denunciations 
of  a  young  man  who  chances  to  say  a  good  word  for 
the  poet  Shelley.  The  only  wise  course,  the  only  consis- 
tent course,  for  any  man  to  adopt,  who  resolves  to  think 
for  himself,  is  to  respect  the  right  to  think  for  one- 
self in  every  other  man ;  and  this,  too,  when  that  other 
man  comes  to  conclusions  different  from  his  own,  as 
well  as  when  he  comes  to  the  same. 

For  ourselves,  we  believe  the  method  of  pjroving 
Christianity,  adopted  by  this  theologian,  essentially 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  pure  religion ;  but  believing, 
as  we  do,  that  Christianity  is  seated  in  the  heart  of 
man,  and  is  as  indestructible  and  as  immutable  as  his 
nature,  we  feel  assured  that  it  can  survive  the  pub- 
lication of  all  such  works  as  the  one  we  have  com- 
mented upon ;  and  that,  long  after  they  shall  be  forgot- 
ten, it  will  lead  us  to  build  the  temple,  erect  the  altar, 
and  bring  to  Ood  our  Father  a  perennial  offering  of 
love  and  duty. 


Art.  V.  —  Manual  of  Political  Ethics ^  designed  chie/ljf 
for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Students  at  Law.  Part  I. 
By  Francis  Lisbbb.  Boston :  Charles  C.  Little  and 
James  Brown.     1838.    8vo. 

Thb  object  of  this  work,  as  indicated  by  the  title 
and  introductory  chapters,  is  to  state  the  principles  of 
morals  as  applied  to  Politics.  This  is  the  branch  of 
Political  Philosophy  commonly  called  the  Law  of  Na- 
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tkms.  Dr.  Lieber,  howerer,  expressly  omits,  for  thm 
prestntf  aiijr  allusion  to  International  Law ;  so  that  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  see  what  is  to  form  the  precise 
subject  ot  the  treatise.  His  remarks  on  this  head  are 
not  very  clear ;  but  so  far  as  we  understand  him,  his 
intention  is  to  point  out  the  moral  rules  by  which  the 
individual  citizen,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  is  to 
govern  himself  in  his  political  conduct,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  internal  affairs  of  his  own  country. 

This  subject  is,  however,  hardly  entered  upon  in  the 
present  volume,  which  consists  of  two  books,  occupied 
respectively  by  treatises  on  Morals  and  on  Politics, 
intended  as  introductory  to  the  treatise  on  Political 
Ethicsy  which  is  to  form  the  main  subject  of  the  work. 
The  introductory  matter  in  this  arrangement  is  obvi- 
ously of  a  wider  and  more  important  character  than 
the  principal  subject;  and  we  think  it  would  have 
been  more  natural  to  publish  the  treatises  on  Jlfor- 
als  and  Politics  as  independent  works,  than  to  bring 
them  out  as  preliminaries  to  the  essay  on  Polit" 
teal  Ethics.  But  a  really  valuable  treatise  on  either 
of  the  former  topics  would  be  so  important  and  ac- 
ceptable a  present  to  the  reading  world,  that  we  should 
not  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  it,  under  whatever 
form  it  might  make  its  appearance. 

The  treatises  on  these  subjects,  that  occupy  the 
volume  before  us,  are  far  from  being  entirely  without 
value.  They  exhibit  extensive  reading  and  a  generous 
tone  of  sentiment.  These,  we  think,  are  the  chief 
merits.  The  principles  are  of  the  liberal  political 
school,  and  make  but  little  pretensions  to  originality, 
excepting,  perhaps,  in  forms  of  expression,  where  the 
innovations  are  not  always  of  the  happiest  kind. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  the  precision  of  thought, 
which  is  indispensable  in  an  elementary  work,  and  of 
correct  taste  in  style.  The  language  is  throughout 
obscure,  confused,  and  full  of  foreign  idioms,  besides 
unauthorized  terms,  in  many  cases  avowedly  coined 
by  the  author.  In  this  particular  he  adopts  the  usage 
of  his   (German  countrymen,  who  coin  a  new   word 
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witlMmt  scruple,  wheBerer  thej  think  tkey  haye  a  Bew 
idea.  We  find  no  fault  with  this  practice  ;  but  then  we 
must  remind  our  author,  that  such  innovations  can 
only  be  justified  bj  complete  success  ;  —  that  is,  the 
new  word  must  be  coined  with  so  much  skill  and  felic- 
ity, as  to  recommend  itself  at  once  to  the  faror  of  the 
public.  In  such  cases,  which  are,  however,  exceed- 
ingly rare,  the  public  receive  it  gratefully,  and  adopt 
it  without  hesitation.  Where  a  new  word  is  coined 
without  necessity,  or  in  a  clumsy  and  unskilful  man- 
ner, the  effect  is  anything  but  agreeable.  Of  this 
latter  ^unhappy  description  is  a  large  proportion  of 
Mr.  Bentham's  coinage,  and,  we  must  add,  of  the  new 
terms,  which  our  author  invents  or  adopts  from  oth- 
ers. As  a  single  example  we  may  mention  the  word 
Caiidladics,  which  he  adopts,  without  naming  his 
authority,  from  Archbishop  Whately,  as  a  substitute 
for  PolUieal  Economy.  **  Catallactics**  he  says,  ^  is 
far  the  best  name  that  has  been  proposed  for  Po- 
litical Economy."  This  science,  even  in  the  most 
popular  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  presented,  is  but 
too  repulsive  to  most  readers,  and,  if  labelled  with 
this  formidable  title,  would,  we  fear,  remain  forever  a 
sealed  book  to  the  million.  We  must  say  that  we 
very  much  prefer  the  commonly  received  name.  Ha^ 
fMLTchy  and  hamacraJtiCy  which  come  from  the  author's 
own  workshop,  are  to  our  ears  not  much  better. 

The  leading  defect  of  the  work,  from  which  the 
particular  faults  adverted  to  above  appear  to  result, 
is  the  want  of  maturity.  The  materials  collected  are 
valuable ;  the  author's  reading  is  really  extensive  and 
varied  ;  but  in  his  haste  to  make  a  new  book  out  of 
the  stock  of  information  which  he  has  collected,  he 
has  not  given  himself  time  to  digest  his  facts,  or  to 
mature  either  his  thoughts  or  his  style.  Hence  the 
vagueness  of  his  language  in  regard  to  the  very  ob- 
ject of  his  work,  which,  with  a  good  deal  of  effort  to 
explain  it,  he  does  not  make  quite  clear  to  others,  nor 
apparently  to  himself.  Hence,  too,  the  confused  and 
outlandish  aspect  of  the  style,  and  the  often  loose  and 
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unsuccessful  manner,  in  "vrhich  he  endeavors  to  state 
principles,  in  themselves  correct  and  true,  in  scien- 
tific forms.  Dr.  Lieber,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
lectures  professionally  in  one  of  the  southern  colleges 
upon  the  subjects  treated  in  the  present  work.  He  is, 
therefore,  very  favorably  situated  for,  gradually  ma- 
turing his  conclusions,  and  bringing  them  to  the  high- 
est point  of  clearness  and  certainty,  which  he  is  able 
to  give  them,  as  well  as^for  improving  his  taste  and 
talent  for  mere  literary  composition.  We  should  ad- 
vise him,  as  friends,  not  to  publish,  at  present,  the 
other  part  of  the  work,  to  consider  the  publication  of 
the  first  part  as  non  avenu,  and  to  go  on  quietly  and 
steadily  for  some  time  to  come,  reading,  talking, 
thinking,  and  lecturing,  without  any  view  to  publica- 
tion. Whether  he  would  be  able,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  give  us  an  original,  profound,  and  com- 
plete,—  in  one  word, —  a  standard  work  on  Morals 
or  Politics^  we  are  rather  inclined  to  doubt.  But 
we  are  satisfied,  that,  by  following  the  course  which 
we  have  pointed  out,  he  would  be  able,  some  eight  or 
ten  years  hence,  to  publish  a  work  much  more  sub- 
stantially valuable,  and  much  better  digested  and 
written  than  the  one  before  us  is,  or,  when  complete, 
is  likely  to  be. 

An  immature  work,  which  does  not  contain  the  best 
results  which  the  author  is  capable  of  furnishing,  is,  of 
course,  hardly  a  fit  subject  for  elaborate  and  extended 
criticism.  We  will  merely  add  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  leading  principles  laid  down  respectively  in  the 
two  divisions  of  the  volume  before  us. 

The  treatise  on  Morals ^  which  occupies  the  first  book, 
is  less  extensive  and  complete  than  that  on  Politics. 
Our  author  adopts  the  theory  of  a  moral  faculty  ^  by 
which  we  recognise  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  but  does  not  clearly  indicate  whether  he  con- 
siders it  as  belonging  to  the  department  of  the  under- 
standing or  the  affections.  The  principle  which  he 
lays  down  as  the  basis  of  natural  law  or  morals  is  as 
follows :  —  lama  rnan :  therefore  I  has>e  a  right  to  be 
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a  man*  —  This  principle,  if  it  were  true,  would  form 
a  rather  questionable  foundation  for  the  superstruc- 
ture of  moral  science,  since  the  precise  question  in 
morals  is,  what  are  the  rules  or  laws  to  which  I  am 
subject  as  a  man  ?  Independently  of  this,  the  prin- 
ciple is  in  itself  very  doubtful,  or  rather'  obviously 
untrue.  It  is  a  particular  application  of  the  general 
principle,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Essay  on  Man^  "  whatever  isy  is  rigfU.^^  — 
I  am ;  therefore  I  am  right.  Is  this  correct  and  satis- 
factory reasoning  1  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  wrong 
or  evil  in  the  world  1  If  there  be,  how  can  the  mere 
fact,  that  a  thing  exists,  prove  it  to  be  right  1  If  there 
be  not,  why  take  the  trouble  to  write  a  book  upon  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong?  Why  could 
not  the  worst  man  in  existence  prove  his  rectitude  in 
this  way,  just  as  well  as  the  best  1  I  am  a  thief; 
therefore  I  have  a  right  to  be  a  thief.  This  is  just  as 
strong  an  argument  as  the  more  general  proposition, 
lam  a  man ;  therefore  I  have  a  right  to  he  a  man ; 
or  the  still  more  universal  axiom  of  Pope  and  Bo- 
lingbroke,  —  whatever  is,  is  right. 

Were  the  principle  as  true,  as  it  is  obviously  false, 
it  could  not  be  used  as  the  basis  of  moral  philosophy. 
The  law  of  nature  is  the  system  of  relations  estab- 
lished by  the  Creator  among  the  individual  members 
of  the  human  race.  The  rights,  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals under  this  system,  are  the  consequences  and 
not  the  basis  of  it.  I  have  a  right  as  a  father  to  re- 
spect from  my  children ;  but  the  fact,  that  I  am  a 
father,  is  not  the  basis  of  this  right.  My  right  results 
from  the  general  law  of  nature,  that  fathers  are  enti- 
tled to  respect  from  their  children,  which  had  its 
foundation  in  the  will  of  the  Creator.  The  fact,  that 
I  am  a  father,  does  not  establish  the  law,  but  merely 
brings  me  within  its  operation.  So  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  entitled  by  law  to  receive  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  the  public  treasury. 
The  fact,  that  he  is  President,  brings  him  within  the 
operation  of  the  law,  but  the  foundation  of  his  right 
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is  the  law  itself,  and  this  has  for  its  basis  the  will  of 
the  people. 

The  treatise  on  Politics^  which  forms  the  second 
part  of  the  present  volume,  is  more  full,  and  on  the 
whole  more  satisfactory,  than  the  one  on  Moralsy  but 
is,  after  all,  far  from  being  a  thorough  and  finished 
work.  The  author's  theory  on  the  origin  of  society 
is  rather  obscure.  He  very  properly  rejects  the  idea 
of  a  state  of  individual  independence  anterior  to  the 
existence  of  society ;  but  he  seems,  on  the  other  hand, 
hardly  willing  to  admit  that  society  is  the  original 
condition.  On  this  subject  Cicero  has  expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  terms.  ^^  Bees  do  not  congre- 
gate for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  honey-comb, 
but,  being  by  nature  gregarious  animals,  combine 
their  labor  in  making  a  comb.  And  man,  even  still 
more,  is  formed  by  nature  for  society,  and  subse- 
quently, as  a  member  of  society,  promotes  the  common 
good  in  conjunction  with  his  fellow  creatures."  This 
appears  to  us  to  be  sound  doctrine.  Our  author 
quotes  the  passage,  and  rather  peremptorily  adds, 
"  neither  one  or  [nor]  the  other  is  the  case."  Now  when 
Cicero  says  one  thing  and  Dr.  Lieber  another,  we  are 
strongly  tempted,  not  perhaps  to  apply  the  malo  errare^ 
but  to  suspect  that  the  Doctor  labors  under  a  mistake, 
which  seems  to  be  in  this  case  a  mistake  in  regard  to 
his  own  meaning.  The  reasons  by  which  he  sustains 
his  contradiction  of  Cicero  are  curious.  *^  It  is  true," 
he  says,  ^^  that  man  is  led  to  promote  the  final  ends  of 
society,  to  move  towards  them,  long  before  he  is  fully 
aware  of  them,  but  he  is  noty  as  has  been  stated, 
instinctively  gregarious^  nor  does  he  join  society  in 
consequence  0/ reflection.^*  If  then  neither  instinct  nor 
reflection  lead  him  into  society,  what  does  1  Our  au- 
thor replies  in  the  next  sentence :  —  ^*  He  is  led  to 
do  1^  by  his  nature,  physical  and  intellectual,  which 
gradually  unfolds  itself  with  every  step  of  progress 
he  makes."  Now  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  is 
meant  by  the  physical  and  intellectual  nature  of  matn^ 
as  the  terms  are  here  used,  unless  it  be  instinct  and 
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reflection.  To  us  the  two  phrases  appear  to  be  iden- 
tical in  their  signification*  Our  author,  instead  of 
being  as  he  supposes  at  issue  with  Cicero,  agrees  with 
him  exactly ;  and  if  he  had  known  his  own  meaning  a 
little  better,  might  haire  spared  himself  the  trouble  of 
his  somewhat  unceremonious  contradiction  of  the  il« 
lustrious  Roman. 

Montesquieu  treats  this  point  more  concisely  than 
Cicero,  and  with  more  precision  than  Dr.  Lieber.  ^^  I 
hear  much  said,"  he  remarks,  ^*  about  the  origin  of 
society.  The  whole  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Men 
are  born  by  the  side  of  their  parents,  and  there  they 
stay.     This  is  society  and  the  origin  of  society." 

The  origin  and  nature  of  Property  are  treated  in 
the  same  vague  way.  Considerable  pains  are  taken 
to  prove  that  production  gives  to  the  producer  a  prop- 
erty in  his  product ;  but  the  author  does  not  feel  that 
the  only  delicate  question  in  this  matter  is  how  much 
of  this  product  represents  the  labor  of  the  individual 
producer,  and  of  course  belongs  to  him.  The  individ- 
ual is  supported  by  society  and  his  family,  for  ten, 
twenty,  or,  in  some  cases,  thirty  years,  before  he  can 
bring  out  anything  valuable.  At  this  period  he  begins 
to  produce.  This  product  represents,  first,  his  own 
labor  upon  this  particular  article,  and,  secondly,  the 
labor  of  society  and  of  his  family,  which  has  been 
employed  upon  him,  and,  as  it  were,  accumulated  in 
his  person. 

The  society,  therefore,  and  the  family,  of  which  the 
individual  is  a  member,  have  the  same  right  to  their 
proportional  share  in  his  product  that  he  has.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  their  labor,  as  well  as  of  his.  Who  shall 
make  the  distribution  1  This  is  done  and  can  only 
be  done  by  the  society.  The  society,  acting  through 
the  government,  agreeably  to  general  laws,  levies,  in 
the  first  place,  upon  the  individual  product,  the  pro- 
portion wanted  for  social  purposes.  The  amount  to 
be  taken  in  this  way  is  at  her  discretion.  If  neces- 
sary she  takes  the  whole,  and  even  anticipates  in  the 
form  of  public  loans,  the  whole  labor  of  one  or  more 
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future  generations  Society  having  taken  her  share, 
the  rest  remains  for  the  use  of  individuals.  But  is 
this  remainder  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
individual  producer?  By  no  means.  Society  again 
steps  in,  and  determines  by  law  the  principles  on 
-which  the  distribution  shall  be  made.  To  a  large 
numerical  majority^  the  married  women,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  she  says,  "  you  have  no  property 
in  the  product  of  your  labor ;  it  belongs,  after  deduc- 
tion of  the  amount  wanted  for  the  public,  to  the  head 
of  the  family."  To  the  heads  of  families  and  the  men 
of  mature  age,  she  says,  "  The  produce  of  your  labor 
and  of  that  of  your  family,  if  you  have  one,  is  placed 
in  your  hands,  to  be  employed  for  your  and  their  sup- 
port, agreeably  to  fixed  laws." 

What  then  becomes  of  the  supposed  right  of  prop- 
erty in  the  individual  to  the  fruit  of  his  labor  1  It  is 
apparent  that  the  right  of  society  is  throughout  para^ 
mount;  that  society  possesses  and  exercises,  under 
all  forms  of  government,  a  dis(»retionary  power  over 
the  whole  produce  of  the  labor  of  its  members ;  levy- 
ing upon  it  at  discretion,  in  the  first  place,  the  amount 
wanted  for  its  own  use,  and  then  determining  at  dis- 
cretion the  principles  on  which  the  rest  shall  be 
held  and  distributed. 

Society  is,  in  short,  a  great  joint-stock  concern, 
possessing  of  right,  and  exercising  in  fact,  under  all 
forms  of  government,  the  power  of  disposing,  at 
discretion,  of  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. Property  is  the  power  entrusted  to  individu- 
als by  the  society,  that  is,  by  law,  of  disposing  to  a 
limited  extent,  in  specified  forms  and  for  specified 
purposes,  of  a  part  of  the  produce  of  their  own  labor 
or  that  of  others. 

Of  all  this  we  find  little  or  nothing  in  the  work  of 
Dr.  Lieber.  He  confines  himself,  upon  this  topic,  to  a 
labored  argument  in  support  of  the  proposition,  that 
individuals  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  produce  of 
their  own  labor ;  a  proposition  undisputed  and  indis- 
putable in  the  popular  sense,  in  which  it  is  commonly- 
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used,  bat  in  any  strict  and  scientific  construction  of 
it,  about  as  plausible,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  the 
individual  operative  who  puts  the  last  finish  to  a  piece 
of  broadcloth,  which  has  been  manufactured  by  the 
joint  labor  of  perhaps  a  hundred  workmen,  out  of 
materials  and  by  the  aid  of  machinery  furnished  by 
the  labor  of  a  hundred  others,  has  a  just  right  of 
property  in  the  whole. 

The  nature  and  incidents  of  Sovereignty  are  dis* 
cussed  by  Dr.  Lieber  at  considerable  length.  He  de- 
fines the  term  as  follows  :  —  ^^  Sovereignty  is  the 
necessary  existence  of  the  state,  and  that  right  and 
power,  which  necessarily  or  naturally  flow  from  it.'' 
We  are  free  to  say,  that  this  definition  does  not  seem 
to  us  remarkably  fortunate.  Indeed  we  greatly  doubt 
whether,  if  we  had  read  the  definition  without  seeing 
the  word  defined,  we  should  readily  conjecture  what 
it  was.  By  Sovereignty  we  understand  the  supreme, 
that  is,  the  highest,  or  ultimate  power  in  the  state, 
which  controls  all  others,  and  from  which  all  others 
are  derived.  Dr.  Lieber  is  rather  puzzled  to  assign 
the  origin  of  this  power.     He  says, — 

^  If  a  man  were  to  ask,  in  earnest,  whence  does  this  power 
flow,  he  could  only  be  answered  by  a  counter-question,  such 
as,  whence  do  you  derive  the  right  of  breathing  7  He  would 
answer,  *  my  existence  is  the  sdf-evident  proof  of  my  right  of 
existence,  and  in  order  to  exist  breathing  is  ahsolutely  neces- 
sary.' The  same  applies  to  sovereignty.  Ahsolute  neces- 
sity gives  in  all  cases  sovereign  power,  namely,  that  primitive 
power,  which  supersedes  all  other,  as  it  is  its  source.  The 
crew  of  a  vessel  are  in  a  state  of  mutiny ;  the  captain  has 
been  killed ;  an  energetic  man  among  the  passengers  unites 
the  latter  and  part  of  the  crew  with  himself;  he  seizes  the 
mutinous  sailors ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  subduing  or  pre- 
venting them  in  any  other  way  from  piratical  acts.  He  tries 
them  with  the  assistance  of  his  fdlow-passengers,  and  hangs 
them.  He  is  right;  and  provided  he  can  prove  everything 
as  stated  above,  he  will  be  justified  by  any  court,  which  decides 
according  to  strict  justice  and  this  alone." 

It  may  be  true  that  the  passenger  is  right,  but  the 
case  supposed  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  strange  illus« 
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trathm  of  tin  sature  and  origin  of  tke  rapmm«  pow«F 
in  a  state^  It  is  evidently  a  case  of  exception,  and 
would  illustrate  more  correctly  a  usurpation  of  p<^t«» 
ical  power  under  justifiable  circumstances.  The  na- 
tore  and  origin  o(  the  supreme  power,  regularly  exist*> 
ing  in  a  state,  are  better  illustrated  by  the  authority  of 
the  master  of  a  vessel  oyer  his  crew  and  passengers. 
He  derives  it  from  his  owners  who  fitted  out  the  ves- 
soL  Societies,  in  like  manner,  derive  their  sovereignty 
firom  the  power  which  created  them,  and  established,  an 
the  law  of  their  nature,  that  they  should  have  supresM 
and  ultimate  power  over  their  members. 

The  volume  closes  with  remarks  on  the  difiierent 
forms  of  government  according  to  the  usual  divisions* 
Our  autb>r  proposes  a  new  division.  If  we  under* 
stand  him  rightly,  all  states  where  the  principle  of 
government,  whether  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  de- 
mocracy, operates  Atohdely^  are  to  be  called  miiar^ 
cMeSf  while  those,  in  which  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
dominating princq>le  is  controlled  by  other  forces, 
existing  within  the  community,  are  to  take  the  name 
of  homarchies.  England  and  the  United  States  are^ 
it  seems,  hamarchies.  Hamarchyj  is,  in  fact,  we  sus- 
pect, little  else  than  our  old  acquaintance  mixed  go^em^ 
ment  under  a  new  name.  We  are  far  from  being 
certain,  however,  that  we  correctly  apprehend  the 
author's  idea ;  for  after  laboring  very  hard  throwk 
several  paragraphs  to  tell  what  he  means  by  autan^y 
and  hamarchy^  he  leaves  us  almosf  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  we  were  before.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
precise  definition  is  the  following.  *^Hamarchy  is 
that  polity,  which  has  an  organized,  or  organic  life, 
if  I  may  say  so,  in  which  a  thousand  distinct  parts 
have  their  independent  action,  yet  are  by  the  general 
organism  united  into  one  whole,  or  into  one  fiving 
system."  Again.  ^  In  the  autarchy  laws  are  made  by 
the  power  ;  in  the  hamarchy  they  are  rather  generated  ; 
in  the  autarchy  the  law  is  absolute,  after  it  has  been 
made;  in  the  Aamarc&y  the  law  modifies  itself  in  the 
application  and   operation.     The   political  organism 
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auty  pr«T«Bt  its  action  entirely,  not  by  ibre^  but  i 
ply  becanae  it  cannot  operate.'*  As  we  ate  rather 
firiendly  to  **  the  supremacy  of  the  lawa/'  we  should, 
for  ourselves,  prefer  the  aviarehyy  in  which,  it  seems, 
the  laws,  when  fairly  made,  are  absolute,  to  the  Ao* 
wkorehy  in  which  their  action  is  prevented,  for  the 
▼ery  sufficient  reason,  that  they  ctrnnot  oferete.  In«- 
deed  if  hamarehy  be  a  form  of  government,  in  which 
the  laws  emmet  optraHf  we  ahould  question  the  claim 
of  the  United  States  to  the  title,  for  it  is  an  acknow^ 
lodged  fact,  that  the  power  of  the  law,  as  such,  is 
greater  in  this  country,  than  in  any  other.  At  all 
•rents,  we  must  say  that  we  prefer  the  name  of  Repre^f 
smUaiive  DewMcracy  to  that  of  Heimarchyi  as  decidedly 
as  we  do  that  of  Political  Economy  to  CetMactics. 

We  would  remark,  as  a  deficiency  in  the  present 
work,  the  almost  total  omission  of  any  notice  of  the 
principle  of  Representatianf  the  great  modern  improve- 
ment  that  has  opened  a  new  era  in  political  science. 
The  little  that  our  author  says  of  it  appears  to  us  t9 
he  erroneous.  But  this  notice  has  already  exceeded 
the  intended  limits,  and  we  must  bring  it  at  onee  to 
a  close,  reserving  what  farther  we  have  to  say  upon 
the  si^ect  for  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume. 


Art.  VI.— PouTicAL  Parties — tuicir  raosracTs — ths 

L1S80N  TAtOHT   US  BY  TflS   R68in.T  OF  I«AT9   BUCCTIQNS. 

In  all  countries  where  there  is  life,  where  thought 
is  active,  and  has  scope  to  manifest  itself  in  some 
degree,  the  community  is  divided  into  two  parties 
more  or  less  equal  in  numbers  and  strength.  One 
party  may  be  termed  die  Stationary  Party,  the  party 
whose  object  is  to  retain  things  as  they  are,  or  to  re*' 
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call  the  order  that  is  passing  away ;  the  other  party 
may  be  termed  the  Movement  Party,  the  party  whose 
leading  object  is  always  *  to  develop  and  improve  the 
existing  order,  or  to  introduce  a  new,  and,  as  it  hopes, 
a  better  order.  The  members  of  the  first  named  party 
are  usually  that  portion  of  the  community  whom  the 
existing  order,  whatever  it  may  be,  most  favors,  or 
who  hope  the  most  (roia  things  as  they  are ;  and  con- 
sequently of  those  who  have,  or  fancy  they  have,  the 
most  to  lose  by  a  change :  the  members  of  the  last 
named  party  are,  in  general,  those  on  whom  the  bur- 
den of  ike  existing  order  chiefly  falls ;  who  suffer  the 
evils  of  things  as  they  are,  and  of  course,  of  those 
who  have  the  most  room  to  hope  that  a  change  will 
better  their  condition. 

They  whom  the  existing  order  of  things  most  favors 
are  in  most  countries  the  few ;  they  wh6m  it  favors 
the  least  are  the  many.  The  interest,  then,  sought  to 
be  promoted  by  the  stationary  party,  is  necessarily 
the  interest  of  the  few  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
the  many.  Its  object  is  always  to  secure  or  increase 
the  special  advantages  of  the  few  over  the  many.  It 
is  therefore  always  the  party  of  privilege, —  the 
aristocratic  party.  The  movement  party  is  the  op- 
posite of  the  stationary  party.  Its  object  is  to  dimin- 
ish the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  few,  and  to  intro- 
duce as  great  a  degree  of  equality  as  is  practicable 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  It  is 
therefore  the  party  of  equality,  and  consequently,  the 
democratic  party.  The  war  which  is  ever  carried  on 
between  these  two  parties,  whatever  the  name  it  may 
bear,  or  the  forms  it  may  assume,  is  always,  at  bot- 
tom, a  war  of  Equality  against  Pbivilbgb. 

These  two  parties  may  be  found  in  every  country  in 
Christendom;  and  in  every  country  in  Christendom 
does  the  war  of  Equality  against  Privilege  rage  with 
more  or  less  fierceness,  and  with  prospects  of  an  issue 
more  or  less  favorable  to  the  movement  or  democratic 
party.  Here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  Christian  coun- 
tries, does  fhiB  fearful  war  rage ;  and  perhaps  never 
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with  more  fierceness  than  at  this  present  moment. 
But  Equality  is  stronger  here  than  elsewhere ;  it  has 
gained  here  more  than  anywhere  else,  —  has  achieved 
more  brilliant  and  decisive  victories,  and  conquered  a 
larger  extent  of  territory.  It  therefore  comes  to  the 
battle  with  high  hopes^  and  with  great  confidence  in 
its  own  strength,  and  the  terror  its  name  inspires. 
Nevertheless  it  can  count  on  no  easy  victory.  Privi- 
lege exists  here, — has  existed  here  from  the  origin 
of  our  government,  —  and  will  exist  much  longer. 
Its  forces  are  numerous,  well  disciplined,  well  fur- 
nished, and  liberally  paid;  and  they  promise  to  do 
effectual  service  in  its  cause. 

These  two  parties  have  always  existed  here,  and  they 
showed  themselves  very  distinctly  in  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  party 
of  Privilege,  the  aristocratic  party,  feeling  themselves 
in  the  position  to  wield  the  power  of  the  government, 
and  of  course  to  wield  it  in  their  own  favor,  asked 
for  a  strong  government, — one  capable  of  holding 
the  people  in  awe,  in  check,  in  submission.  The 
party  of  Equality,  the  democratic  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  distrustful  of  governments,  in  consequence  of 
having  suffered  from  their  abuses,  demanded  a  weak 
government  and  a  strong  people ;  so  that  the  few,  by 
seizing  its  reins,  should  not  be  able  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment trample  on  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the 
many.  The  party  of  Equality  triumphed,  so  far  as 
the  organization  to  be  given  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  concerned. 

This  triumph  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  the  party  of 
the  few.  Equality  was  proclaimed,  and  the  death- 
warrant  of  Privilege  was  signed.  The  partisans  of 
Privilege  took  ihe  alarm,  and  resolved,  come  what 
might,  to  save  its  life  and  prolong  its  reign.  But 
how  was  this  to  be  done  1  Not  openly,  avowedly, 
directly;  but  covertly,  indirectly,  while  professing 
and  appearing  unto  the  party  of  the  many  to  be  labor- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  whole  people.  They  must, 
while  seeming  to  yield  to  the  popular  voice,  gain  pos- 
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SMsioa  of  the  govenunent,  and  place  tbemaelves  ia  a 
position  to  control  its  measnres. 

This,  after  all,  was  not  so  difficult  as  it  seemed. 
Governments  cannot  operate  without  funds;  conse- 
quently, they  who  can  control  its  funds,  or  the  sources 
whence  it  obtains  them,  can  control  its  action.  Bj 
connecting  the  fiscal  concerns  of  government  inti- 
mately with  the  business  operations  of  the  country, 
they  who  have  the  control  of  those  operations,  neoas- 
sarily  control  the  government. 

Consequently,  the  first  effort  of  the  aristocratic  pai^ 
ty,  after  their  defeat  in  the  Convention,  was  to  htimg 
about  this  connexion.  This  they  did,  first,  by  funding 
the  national  debt,  and  making  thereby  a  portion  of 
the  capitalists  the  creditors  of  the  government ;  and 
secondly,  by  chartering  a  National  Bank,  aad  maktsff 
it  the  depository  of  the  government  funds,  which  wets 
to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  loans  to  business  mes. 
The  party  of  Privilege  became,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  purchasers  of  government  stock,  and  the  owners  of 
the  Bank ;  they  becamie,  therefore,  the  creditors  of  the 
government,  and  through  the  bank,  sustained  by  gov* 
emment  funds,  the  creditors  of  the  whole  trading  com* 
munity,  and  through  the  trading  community,  of  nearly 
the  whole  population ;  and  therefore  able  to  exercise 
over  both  government  and  people  the  all  but  absoluta 
control,  wUch  the  creditor  exercises  over  the  debtor. 
With  this  control  the  aristocratic  party  cared  little 
for  the  democratic  forms  of  government,  the  people  in 
their  simplicity  had  adopted;  nay,  they  became  par* 
tial  to  those  forms,  for  under  them  they  could  carry 
their  measures  into  effect  without  suspicion,  and  make 
it  believed  that  they  were  approved  and  carried  into 
effect  by  the  people  themselves. 

This  was  the  system  early  devised  and  adopted  to 
defeat  the  people,  and  prolong  the  reign  of  Privilege. 
We  say  not  that  it  was  whoUy  framed  before  hand, 
^^with  malice  prepense,''  nor  that  all  who  supported  it 
foresaw  all  its  bearings.  It  was  doubtless  adopted  in 
most  cases  instinctively,  because  the  interests  of  those 
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by  whom  it  wm  adopted  led  to  it ;  and  because  some 
"i^om  a  portion  of  the  people  respected  supported  it. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  such  was  the  system,  briefly  giTen, 
adopted  by  Hamilton,  who  thought  altogether  more  of 
guarding  governments  against  the  turbulence  of  the 
mob,  than  the  people  against  the  tyranny  of  govern- 
ments. Such  was  the  system  sustained  by  the  old 
Federal  party,  and  such,  too,  is  the  system,  unless  we 
are  grossly  deceived,  sustained  by  its  veritable  suc- 
cessor, the  modern  Whig  party.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  the  Currency  question ;  hence  the  bearings  of 
the  Independent  Treasury  Bill.  The  Whig  party,  at 
least,  •*  their  leaders,"  wish  to  retain  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  party  of  Privilege ;  and  they  are 
well  aware  that  they  can  do  this  only  by  a  National 
Bank,  which  shall  centralize  the  money  power,  and 
give  it  unity  of  aim  and  effort.  The  democratic  party, 
—the  real  democratic  party,  we  mean,  whatever  its 
l^ame, —  wish  for  an  Independent  Treasury,  because  it 
is  the  only  treasury  known  to  the  Constitution,  and 
because  they  Would  emancipate  the  government  from 
the  Jatal  thrall  of  the  creditor  influence,  and  enaUe  it 
to  feel  and  obey  the  impulse  of  the  popular  will. 

Here  is  the  great  question  which  now  divides  th« 
OOHntry:  —  Independent  Treasury,  and  a  ffovemmenl 
free  to  follow  the  democratic  will,  or  a  National  Bank, 
vtkd  a  government  and  people  under  the  dominion  of 
the  party  of  Privilege.  The  question  is  one  of  magni- 
tude, of  immense  bearings ;  altogether  more  so  than 
that  which  induced  our  fathers  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  mother  country.  There  is  a  deeper  principle  in^ 
volved  in  the  question  now  at  issue,  than  in  that  of 
the  daty  of  "  three  pence  a  pound  on  tea,'*  which  our 
fathers  refused  to  pay.  If  we  had  failed  in  our  effort 
to  resist  foreign  taxation,  we  should  have  been  exter- 
nally enslaved ;  but  if  we  fail  in  our  effort  to  resist 
the  rechartering  of  a  National  Bank,  and  to  secure 
the  Independent  Treasury,  we  become  enslaved  both 
externally  and  internally.  The  recharter  of  a  Na- 
tional Bank  is  a  regular  installation  of   the  Money 
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Power,  as  the  hereditary  sovereign  of  this  coontry,  who 
cannot  henceforth  be  dethroned  without  one  of  those 
social  convulsions,  of  which  we  have  had  an  example 
in  the  French  Revolution. 

Well,  what  is  the  prospect?  What  will  be  the 
issue  of  this  fearful  and  protracted  war  of  Equality 
against  Privilege  ?  Which  party  will  win  the  day  ? 
As  yet  neither  party  has  won.  The  battles  thus  far 
fought  have  been  very  nearly  drawn  battles,  and  both 
parties  have  felt  it  necessary  to  retire  and  recruit 
their  forces.  What  will  be  the  issue,  we  know  not ; 
though  we  have  no  fears  but  the  Right  in  the  long  run 
will  triumph.  The  difficulty  of  foreseeing  the  immediate 
result  arises  from  the  great  confusion  of  parties.  On 
the  side  of  Privilege  are  whole  battalions  who  belong 
to  the  army  of  Equality ;  while  more  than  one  division 
of  the  army  of  Equality  is  led  on  by  a  chief,  whose 
only  appropriate  place  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  of 
Privilege.  This  confusion  is  disastrous.  Were  the 
opposing  parties  fairly  drawn  out,  were  there  no  dem- 
ocrats nghtine  for  Privilege,  and  no  aristocrats  pre- 
tending to  fight  for  Equality,  the  contest  would  not 
be  doubtfiil.  If  all  true  Whigs,  according  to  the 
present  meaning  of  the  term,  were  on  one  side,  and 
all  true  democrats  on  the  other, — were  the  line,  which 
separates  the  two  parties  by  which  the  country  is  now 
divided,  drawn  accurately  between  the  partisans  of 
Privilege  and  the  friends  of  Equality,  there  would  be 
no  engagement ;  the  Independent  Treasury  would  be 
at  once  established;  and  the  project  for  a  National 
Bank  abandoned  in  despair.  For,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  ereat  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  thoroughly  democratic,  and  that  they  have 
the  moral  power  to  make  every  needed  sacrifice  for 
the  triumph  of  democracy.  No  measure,  clearly  seen 
to  be  anti-democratic,  can  stand  the  least  possible 
chance  of  succeeding.  No  party,  not  believed  to  be 
democratic,  can  rise  even  to  respectable  minority. 

Of  this  our  late  elections  have  afforded  us  ample 
proof.     We  do  not  in  this  respect  refer  to  the  suc- 
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cesses  of  the  democratic  party,  so  called ;  for  in  fact 
neither  party  has  gained  much  to  boast  of;  though 
the  democratic  party  has  gained  somewhat  since 
1837 ;  but  we  refer  to  the  claims  which  both  parties 
set  up.  The  Whig  party,  which,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  we  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  the 
legitimate  heir  of  the  old  Federal  party,  modified 
merely  to  meet  the  new  questions  which  have  come 
up,  has  not  been  willing  to  rest  its  claims  on  the  fact 
of  its  being  the  continuation  of  that  party ;  but  it  has 
called  itself  democratic,  and  challenged  success  on 
the  ground  of  being  more  democratic  than  the  demo- 
cratic party  itself.  Why  has  it  done  this,  if  not  from 
the  conviction  that  democracy  is  the  dominant  faith 
of  the  country,  and  that  all  open  and  avowed  oppo- 
sition to  it  must  be  unavailing?  In  doing  this,  has  it 
not  said  that  its  success  must  be  proportionate  to  the 
belief  it  can  produce  that  it  is  the  real  democratic 
party  ?  that  to  conquer  it  must  steal  the  democratic 
thunder,  and  swear  that  it  is  whig  property  ?  If  so, 
it  is  well ;  it  is  a  proof  that  the  American  people  are 
sound  at  the  core,  and  that  nothing  is  necessary  to 
carry  any  measure  but  to  make  it  be  seen  to  be  a  truly 
democratic  measure. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  democratic  party,  so 
called,  for  the  last  year,  has  also  testified  clearly  to 
the  same  point.  We  could  say  something  against  the 
party  which  has  called  itself  democratic,  were  we 
so  disposed ;  especially  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
idiere  it  has  been  twice  so  severely  rebuked.  The 
failures  of  that  party  have  been  entirely  owing  to 
itself.  A  party  really  democratic  is  in  harmony  with 
the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  American  people,  and 
must  be  invincible.  But  the  party  which  has  borne 
the  name  has  not  always  been  true  to  the  principle. 
Confident  in  its  numbers,  its  organization,  and  the 
prestige  of  its  name,  it  has  taken  too  little  care  to  be 
really  and  truly  democratic  in  its  principles.  It  had 
too  little  respect,  at  least,  the  men  who  for  a  long 
time  gave  it  its  tone,  had  too  little  respect  for  the 
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equality  recognised  by  our  institutions,  and  which  the 
people  were  craving  to  see  realized.  In  this  fact 
must  we  look  for  the  cause  of  the  reverses  which  it 
has  experienced.  No  party  ever  fails  or  loses  ground 
unless  by  its  own  fault ;  and  there  is  no  greater  folly, 
not  to  say  injustice,  than  for  one  party  to  attribute  its 
ill  success  to  the  intrigues  of  another.  Let  a  party 
be  true  to  the  dominant  idea  of  its  country,  and  its 
success  is  as  certain  as  the  revolutions  of  the  earth. 
When  it  deserts  that  idea,  when  it  loses  sight  of  the 
principle  which  makes  the  life  of  its  country,  and  de- 
pends on  something  else  for  success,  it  fails,  and  de- 
servedly fails.  We  are  free  to  confess  that  the  party, 
calling  itself  democratic,  had,  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
lost  sight  of  the  democratic  principle ;  it  had  imbibed 
some  of  the  doctrines,  and  adopted  the  practices,  of 
the  party  of  Privilege.  And  severely,  and  justly  too, 
has  it  been  rebuked.  But,  —  and  this  is  the  point,—* 
it  bids  fair  to  profit  by  its  rebukes,  and  henceforth  to 
be  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  democratic  party. 

The  failures  of  the  administration  party,  not  its 
successes,  are  to  us  the  encouraging  facts  we  witness. 
We  say  not  this  because  we  would  see  that  party 
driven  from  power,  nor  because  we  have  any  appre- 
hensions that  it  will  be ;  but  because  we  believe  that 
party  had  in  many  places  become  exceedingly  corrupt. 
The  time  has  not  long  gone  by,  since  it  was  more  than 
the  reputation  of  a  member  of  that  party  was  worth, 
to  be  bold  and  uncompromising  in  the  advocacy  of 
true  democratic  measures  and  doctrines.  We  have 
not  forgotten  the  manner  in  which  it  received,  some 
years  ago,  the  very  proposition  for  an  Independent 
Treasury  which  it  now  puts  forth ;  nor  have  we  for- 
gotten a  certain  Proclamation,  which,  for  its  strong 
centralizing  doctrines,  surpassed  even  what  the  bold- 
est leaders  of  the  old  Federal  party  would  have  dared 
put  forth  under  similar  circumstances ;  nor  the  de- 
moralizing doctrine  unblushingly  avowed  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  that  "  to  the  victor  belong 
the  spoils ;  "  nor  the  reception  which  was  given  to  the 
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really  democratic  doctrines  proposed  by  the  working- 
men, — ^doctrines  which  are  now,  in  substance,  the 
creed  of  the  party.  We  have  not  forgotten  these 
things  ;  but  we  do  not  bring  them  against  the  party 
as  it  now  is ;  we  refer  to  them  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  failures  th^  party  has  experienced 
were  not  uncaused  nor  unmerited.  The  party  needed 
to  be  checked,  to  be  made  aware  that  it  would  be  per- 
mitted to  possess  power,  only  on  the  condition  of 
being  thoroughly  democratic.  Its  failures  were  a 
needed  discipline ;  its  reverses,  as  in  the  case  of  in^ 
dividuals,  were  necessary  to  purify  its  heart,  and  by 
purifying  to  fortify  it,  —  to  throw  it  back  on  first 
principles,  and  compel  it,  as  it  hoped  for  success,  to 
place  itself  in  harmony  with  the  great  democratic  idea 
which  constitutes  the  life  of  the  country.  And  it  has 
fallen  back  on  first  principles ;  it  has  revived  the  old 
party  lines,  and  brought  on  virtually  the  same  con- 
troversy as  that  of  '98.  It  has  done  this,  and  already 
we  see  the  good  effects  of  it ;  already  do  we  see  its 
strength  increase,  and  its  prospects  of  success  bright- 
en ;  and  if  it  will  but  remain  true  to  the  creed  it  now 
avows,  it  must  soon  have  the  great  body  of  the  Con- 
federacy with  it. 

The  true,  —  we  say  not  the  nominal,  —  democratic 
party,  always  relies  with  a  firm  faith  on  principle.  It 
is  conscious  of  its  own  rectitude,  that  its  cause  is  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice ;  and  it  knows  the  people 
are  with  it ;  that  the  prayers  of  all  good  men,  the 
world  over,  are  for  it ;  and  that  Heaven,  with  all  its 
omnipotence,  stands  pledged  to  give  it  success.  In 
prosperity  it  is  not  elated ;  in  adversity  it  does  not 
despond ;  but  ever  keeps  on  the  even  tenor  of  its 
way  with  a  serene  brow  and  a  tranquil  pulse.  It  con- 
fides too  firmly  in  the  power  of  truth  and  justice  to 
ever  resort  to  artifice  for  its  success.  Calmly,  but 
distinctly,  it  proclaims  its  great  doctrines,  which  are 
always  the  intuitions  of  the  Universal  Reason,  and 
doubts  not  that  in  due  time  those  doctrines  will  em- 
body themselves  in  institutions,  and  difiuse  their  fra- 
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grance  oyer  the  whole  earth. 

Into  perfect  harmony  with  this  true  democratic 
party,  we  think  we  see  the  democratic  party,  so  called, 
now  coming, —  and  therefore  do  we  hope.  If  it  puts 
forth  the  doctrines  it  now  does,  and  adheres  to  Uiem 
in  its  practice,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  wiU, 
it  must  secure  the  cooperation  of  every  man  who  ha9 
democratic  sympathies  and  hopes.  As  it  presents 
itself  to  us  to-day,  it  is  the  true  Movement  Party  of 
the  country,  forming  the  advanced  guard  of  the  grand 
army  of  progress  now  displaying  its  plumes  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  and  promising  not  to  lay  down 
its  arms  till  man  everywhere  is  free,  and  the  true 
Idngdom  of  God  is  established  on  the  earth.  It  is  the 
party  of  Liberty,  of  Humanity,  and  as  such  must 
conunend  itself  to  every  friend  of  his  race.  If  it  ful- 
fil its  present  promises,  it  will  realize  a  truly  demo- 
cratic society ;  enlist  religion,  art,  science,  literature, 
philosophy,  on  its  side,  and  prove  to  the  world  that 
man  can  be  really  great  and  good  only  where  the  peo- 
ple are  sovereign. 

The  result  of  late  elections  and  the  present  aspect 
of  parties,  teach  us  forcibly  the  necessity  of  adhering 
to  the  great  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
our  institutions.  Our  present  embarrassments,  so  far 
as  concerns  Federal  politics,  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  party  which  came  into  power  with 
Mr.  Jefferson,  soon  lost  sight  of  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  and  gradually  came  to  adopt  the 
principles  avowed  by  the  party  over  which  it  had  tri- 
umphed. At  the  close  of  the  war  all  the  tendencies 
of  the  Republican  party  were  to  the  centralizing  doc- 
trines of  the  Federal  party.  The  amalgamation  of 
the  two  parties,  which  followed  soon  after,  was 
brought  about  not  by  the  fact  that  Federalists  became 
Republicans,  but  by  the  fact  that  Republicans  became 
Federalists.  Here  is  the  source  of  our  difficulties,  — 
difficulties  which  can  be  surmounted  only  by  going 
back  to  the  principles  of  '98,  and,  in  Federal  politics, 
planting  ourselves  firmly  on  the  doctrine  of  State 
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Bights.  We  must  revive  true  Febebalism,  and  recal 
the  Federal  government  to  the  few  specific  objects  for 
which  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity  instituted 
it.  Let  this  be  done  by  the  democratic  party,  and 
every  old  Jeffersonian  Republican,  every  young  man 
who  comprehends  the  theory  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, must  and  will  rally  to  its  support.  If  it  does 
not  do  this,  it  wiU  fail,  and  justly. 

In  the  states  themselves,  the  party  must  become 
really  and  truly  democratic.  It  must  go  for  the  whole 
people ;  against  all  monopolies ;  against  all  exclusive 
privileges ;  against  all  aristocratic  measures ;  and  in 
favor  of  mild  and  equal  laws;  in  favor  of  equal 
rights ;  in  favor  of  education,  literature,  art,  and  phi- 
losophy. It  must  plant  itself  on  the  primitive  fact, 
that  all  men  are  born  essentially  equal,  and  that  there 
is  something  divine  in  every  man.  It  must  be  ever 
on  the  side  of  freedom,  sympathize  with  the  op- 
pressed, with  all  who  are  struggling  for  their  rights. 
It  must  be  high-toned  and  moral ;  confiding  in  the 
people,  and  still  more  in  the  immortal  vigor  of  truth 
and  justice. 

Then  its  triumph,  though  it  may  not  be  to-day,  nor 
to-morrow,  is  certain ;  and  its  triumph  will  be  a  bless- 
ing to  the  country, — to  the  world. 

But  in  order  to  succeed,  the  democratic  party  must 
bear  in  mind  that  its  hopes  of  success  should  rest  on 
the  fact,  that  it  rallies  around  a  principle  which  is 
planted  deep  in  the  human  heart,  and  in  the  triumph 
of  which  entire  Humanity  is  interested.  The  masses 
are  moved  only  by  great  and  everlasting  principles, 
which  touch  every  individual  of  the  race.  Par- 
ties, merely  as  parties,  are  nothing  to  the  masses ; 
individuals,  as  simple  individuals,  are  nothing  to 
them.  A  Clay,  a  Webster,  a  Van  Buren,  a  Calhoun, 
are  nothing  to  them,  any  further  than  they  are  the 
impersonations  of  great  principles.  Show  them  that 
this  or  that  man  embodies  in  himself  the  cause  of  the 
millions,  that  in  raising  him  to  office  the  cause  of  the 
millions  is  secured,  and  then  as  the  representative  of 
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a  cause  does  he  become  of  importance ;  and  it  is  only 
then  that  he  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  indifference. 
No  matter  how  great  or  how  worthy  a  man  is,  viewed 
simply  as  an  indiyidual,  the  masses  will  not  sustain 
him,  and  ought  not  to  sustain  him,  unless  he  repre- 
sents their  cause.  This  is  seen  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  politics.  What  has  not  been  said  to  depreciate 
Byron !  His  character  has  been  depicted  in  the  most 
unfavorable  light  possible ;  and  critics  and  reviewers 
have  pronounced  his  poems  destructive  of  all  *that  is 
dear  to  man  and  society ;  they  have  dwelt  long  and 
often  on  the  immoralities  of  which  he  was  guilty;  and 
yet  he  is  the  Poet  of  the  age  ;  every  body  reads  him  j 
the  millions  clasp  him  to  their  heart,  for  they  recog- 
nise in  him  the  poet  of  Humanity;  they  hear  him 
speaking  out  for  man,  for  freedom,  and  declaring  in 
tones  that  thrill  through  their  inmost  souls, — 

^  And  I  will  war,  at  least  in  words  (and — should 
My  chance  so  happen  —  deeds)  with  all  who  war 

With  thought ; —  and  thought's  foes  by  far  most  rude, 
Tyrants  and  s3rcophantB  nave  been  and  are. 

I  know  not  who  may  conquer :  If  I  could 
Have  such  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar 

To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downri^t  detestation 

Of  eveiy  despotism  in  every  nation." 

And  they  claim  him  as  one  of  themselves,  cherish  him 
as  the  apple  of  their  eye,  and  defend  him  as  it  were 
with  their  lives  against  every  adversary  who  would 
rise  up  against  him.  On  the  other  hand,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  private  and  personal  worth,  with  all  the 
puffing  and  blowing,  and  heaving  and  tugging  of 
critics  and  reviewers,  nothing  can  be  made  of  Words- 
worth. The  people  do  not  hear  his  voice  nor  follow 
him.  Though  he  sings  of  "  Beggars,"  "  Waggoners," 
and  "Idiot  Boys,"  and  in  the  simplest  strains,  his 
song  fetches  no  echo  from  the  universal  heart  of  Hu- 
manity. He  impersonates  no  cause;  at  least,  he 
impersonates  not  the  cause  which  is  dear  to  the  mil- 
lions. Ever  must  he  live  or  die  as  the  Poet  of  the 
Lakes,  and  experience  the  fate  of  the  local  and  tem- 
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porary  objects  he  sings.  In  accordance  with  the  same 
law,  a  Webster,  with  his  almost  superhuman  talents, 
can  wake  no  response  to  his  appeals.  The  people  do 
not  hear  him,  do  not  follow  him,  because  they  do  not 
recognise  him  as  an  impersonation  of  their  cause. 
A  Jackson,  again,  carries  the  people  with  him.  When 
he  speaks  there  comes  an  echo  from  all  parts  of  the 
republic.  Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  against 
him,  notwithstanding  the  virulent  assaults  upon  his 
moral  and  personal  character,  upon  his  intellect,  upon 
his  acquirements,  upon  his  public  acts,  he  secures  the 
masses,  because  in  supporting  him  they  feel  they  are 
securing  the  triumph  of  their  own  cause.  And  if 
Mr.  Van  Buren  fail  in  his  administration,  it  will  be 
because  he  fails  to  identify  himself  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  the  popular  cause.  Let  him  be  really 
and  truly  the  representative  of  that  cause,  and  no 
power  on  earth  can  prevent  his  reelection. 

The  contest  for  men  is  insignificant.  Individuals 
are  nothing, — causes  are  everything;  and  the  man 
who  would  stand  at  the  head  of  his  country  must  be 
the  impersonation  of  his  country's  cause.  Parties,  as 
such,  again,  are  nothing, —  causes  everything.  Let 
the  standard  of  the  masses  be  raised,  the  banner  of 
Equality  be  unfurled,  and  distinctly  seen  to  wa¥e  over 
the  camp  of  any  given  party,  and  the  masses  shall 
rally  around  that  standard,  joyously  enrol  themselves 
under  that  banner.  Let  there  then  be  no  thought 
about  men,  none  about  parties,  but  let  the  whole  energy 
of  the  soul  be  given  to  causes.  Seize  the  right  cause, 
and  doubt  not  the  right  party  will  gather  round  you 
with  the  right  man  at  its  head.  Ideas  are  omnipotent ; 
bring  out  the  true  idea,  it  will  choose  its  leader,  and 
organize  its  party.  If  the  democratic  party,  so  csdled, 
adhere  to  the  democratic  idea,  if  it  contiaue  to  show 
that  it  has  in  its  keeping  a  sacred  cause,  a  cause  dear 
to  Humanity,  and  which  ought  to  prevail,  it  may  rest 
assured  of  complete  success,  for  the  world  is  under 
the  government  of  justice,  not  of  iniquity. 

If  it  is  asked  again.  Which  of  the  two  parties  that 
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now  divide  the  country  will  snoceed?  We  answer, 
We  know  not.  But  Truth  and  Justice  reign,  and 
they  have  decreed  that  this  shall  be  the  land  of  Free-* 
dom ;  and  the  party  which  best  represents  the  cause 
of  Freedom  will  triumph.  The  party  which  best 
represents  this  cause  is,  in  our  judgment,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  party  which  calls  itself  demo« 
cratic.  Since  it  has  fallen  back  on  first  principles,  it 
has  come  into  harmony  with  the  mighty  spirit  of 
Freedom  now  agitating  the  world ;  and  we  doubt  not 
its  ultimate  success.  Through  it  now  speaks  the 
voice  of  Eternal  Principle,  which  is  the  voice  of  the 
people ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God ;  and  when  Gk>d  speaks,  who  dare  deny  that  lie 
will  be  heard  and  obeyed  ? 
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Aet*  L—  TAe  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth* 
London.     1832.    4  vols. 

This  is  not  the  latest  edition  of  the  poetical  works 
of  William  Wordsworth,  that  has  appeared  either  in 
England  or  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  the  latest  which 
happens  to  be  in  our  possession,  and  it  is  the  one  from 
which  we  shall  make  such  extracts  as  we  maj  see 
proper  to  introduce  in  the  course  of  our  remarks. 

In  proceeding  to  offer  some  considerations  on  the 
merits  of  William  Wordsworth  as  a  poet,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  sad  predicament,  or,  as  the  worthy  Captain 
Truck  would  say,  "  in  a  category.'*  Our  brethren  of 
the  reviewing  tribe  seem  to  have  conspired  to  elevate 
the  said  William  Wordsworth  to  the  throne  of  English 
Poesy,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  suffering  decapitation 
if  we  do  not  go  with  them,  and  pretty  sure  of  being 
hung  aa  traitors  to  the  legitimate  sovereign  if  we  do. 
We  hardly  know  what  course  to  take.  But,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  by  nature  strongly  attached  to  legitimacy, 
and  by  education  and  habit  not  a  little  averse  to  inno- 
vations, rebellions,  revolutions,  and  all  such  like  mat- 
ters, we  believe  we  shall  adhere  to  the  old  dynasty, 
and  die,  if  die  we  must,  in  defence  of  the  established 
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line  of  succession.  This,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  safest 
course,  and  the  one  to  which  a  scrupulous  conscience 
the  most  easily  reconciles  itself.  We  do  not,  it  is 
true,  object  absolutely  to  being  hung ;  but  if  we  must 
be  hung,  we  choose  it  should  be  with  a  good  con- 
science, and  in  the  full  assurance  of  the  rectitude  of 
our  cause.  The  rebel,  the  man  who  seeks  to  overturn 
the  settled  order  of  things,  and  to  introduce  a  new 
and  untried  order,  can  rarely  have  this  good  con- 
science, this  full  assurance.  He  wars  against  the 
sovereign  he  was  taught  and  accustomed  in  childhood 
to  love,  reverence,  and  obey ;  and  he  meets  not  his 
fate  without  some  inward  questionings,  some  un- 
pleasant misgivings.  There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween dying  as  a  rebel,  as  a  revolutionist,  and  dying 
as  the  advocate  of  legitimacy.  In  the  first  case  the 
man  dies  in  a  strange  land,  away  from  all  the  associa- 
tions dear  to  the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  strangers, 
looking  only  on  strange  faces,  and  listening  only  to 
strange  tongues ;  in  the  last  case  the  man  dies  at 
home,  beneath  the  paternal  roof,  in  the  midst  of  old 
familiar  friends,  beholding  old  familiar  faces,  and 
hearing  old  familiar  voices,  which  recall  for  him  his 
earliest  and  sweetest  life.  We  would  die  at  home, 
beneath  that  same  blue  sky  on  which  we  gazed  with 
the  freshness  of  our  young  hearts,  and  in  that  himible 
but  never  forgotten  cottage  in  which  our  eyes  first 
opened  to  the  light.  So  the  heretic,  however  he  wan- 
ders, whatever  strange  countries  he  visits,  strange 
connexions  he  forms,  returns  at  last  to  the  church  of 
his  forefathers,  and  reposes  on  that  soft  maternal  bo- 
som on  which  his  infant  head  was  pillowed.  We 
cannot  prove  false  to  our  first  love ;  and  our  latest 
offering  shall  be  laid  on  the  same  altar  which  received 
our  first  and  best. 

Doubtless  we  shall  be  told  that  Wordsworth  is  the 
true  poetical  sovereign,  and  that,  as  the  advocates  of 
legitimacy,  we  ought  to  own  his  sway,  and  yield  hira 
our  heart's  homage.  But  this  is  the  point  in  dispute. 
Is  Wordsworth  the  real  sovereign  of  English  Poesy  1 
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Is  he  a  true  poet  ?  Who  is  a  true  poet  t  What  is 
poetry  ? 

The  question,  what  is  poetry,  is  not  easily  an- 
swered, and  especially  by  one  who,  like  ourselves,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  destitute  of  the  poetic  temperament, 
as  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  prose.  Nevertheless  we  will 
try  to  answer  it,  and  answer  it  lor  the  understanding, 
though  we  fail  to  answer  it  for  the  heart. 

In  justice  to  ourselves,  we  must  premise  that  we 
undertake  to  answer  the  question,  what  is  poetry,  not 
without  some  scruples  of  conscience.  Poetry  is  some- 
thing to  be  felt,  not  defined.  It  appears  to  us  almost 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  to  attempt  to  analyze  it  and  deter- 
mine its  essence.  Who  would  apply  the  rule  and  di- 
viders, or  the  dissecting  knife  to  that  loved  face  which 
beams  upon  his  heart,  which  goes  with  him  whitherso- 
ever he  goes,  and  is  to  him  the  visible  embodyment  of 
his  soul's  Ideal  of  the  Beautiful.  When  the  true  poet 
chants,  we  do  never  ask  ourselves.  Is  this  poetry  9 
We  listen,  and  it  occurs  not  to  us  to  ask,  why  we  are 
pleased;  why  now  we  melt  with  tenderness;  why 
now  we  frown  with  indignation;  why  now  we  are 
fired  with  love,  with  devotion;  and  why  now  we 
kindle,  nerve  our  souls  for  deeds  of  lofty  daring,  and 
rush  to  the  battle-field,  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,  the 
cross,  for  justice,  for  liberty,  for  country,  for  man,  for 
Ood  ?  We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  poet  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter ;  or  rather  we  are  the  living  lyre, 
whose  strings  he  sweeps  with  a  bold  hand,  and  from 
which  he  discourses  his  divine  harmonies,  and  soul- 
subduing  melodies.  He  who  claims  to  be  a  poet,  and 
yet  cannot  make  his  claims  felt,  is  no  true  poet ;  his 
song  may  be  divine^like,  but  it  is  not  divine.  It  is  in 
the  absence  of  the  miracle-worker,  not  in  his  presence, 
that  we  question  the  reality  of  the  miracle. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  poet's  strain  has  died  into  a 
distant  echo,  and  we  are  left  to  recover  from  the  spell 
with  which  he  bound  us,  and  to  exercise  with  some 
degree  of  calmness  the  reflective  powers  with  which 
we  are  endowed,  to  enter  into  ourselves,  and  analyze 
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our  fpiritutl  Aftture,  we  may  possibly  approach  the 
source  of  the  emotions  of  which  we  have  been  con- 
seiouSy  and  obtain  some  clue  to  the  answer  to  the 
question,  what  is  poetry  ? 

All  the  facts  of  consciousnessi  or  phenomena  of  that 
world  we  carry  in  ourselves,  are  of  a  complex  nature , 
but  a  profound  psychology  arranges  them  under  thre« 
fundamental  faculties,  which,  though  never  acting  sep-* 
arately,  are  yet  radicsdly  distinct.  These  three  facul- 
ties, aifter  Cousin,  and  some  others,  we  term  the  rea- 
son or  intellect,  sensibility  or  capacity  of  feeling,  and 
the  activity,  or  power  of  willing.  Man  is  a  being  ca- 
pable of  knawingi  feelings  and  willing.  Reason  or 
intellect  is  his  only  source  of  light,  that  by  virtue  of 
which  he  sees  all  he  does  see,  and  knows  all  tbat  he 
does  know. 

Reason  is  both  personal  and  impersonal,  spontane- 
ous and  reflective.  It  sometimes  acts  by  virtue  of  its 
own  inherent  energy,  independently  of  our  volitions, 
and  instead  of  being  subjected  to  them,  it  subjects 
them  to  itself,  and  compels  us  to  receive  and  obey  its 
laws.  Sometimes,  however,  it  acts  only  as  we  will 
to  exercise  it,  and  on  such  subjects  only  as  we  choose. 
In  this  last  case  it  is  personal,  and  is  called  reflection. 
In  the  other  case  it  is  impersonal,  and  is  called  spon- 
taneity, or  in  ordinary  language,  inspiration. 

The  spontaneous  reason,  or  spontaneity,  expresses 
itself  in  various  manners.  Sometimes  it  utters  itself 
by  means  of  harmonies  and  melodies,  and  its  utteraace 
is  called  music ;  sometimes  by  means  of  forms  and 
colors,  and  its  utterance  is  sculpture  and  painting ; 
sometimes  by  construction,  in  the  Doric  column,  and  the 
Gothic  minster,  and  its  utterance  is  architecture ;  some- 
times in  words,  and  then  its  utterance  is  poetry.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  every  utterance  of  spontaneity 
by  means  of  words,  language,  is  poetry.  The  ordi- 
nary utterances  of  spontaneity,  though  akin  to  poetry, 
are  not  poetry.  There  is  poetry  only  where  spontane- 
ity so  utters  itself  as  to  move  the  sensibility.  Poetry 
always  excites,  always  kindles,  and  when  it  is  genu- 
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ine  aad  of  a  lofty  kind,  it  affects  the  senflitnlitj  in  the 
most  powerful  manner,  and  produces  that  spiritual 
state  called  enthusiasm. 

Spontaneity  is  the  divine  in  man.  It  is  the  voice 
of  the  universal  reason,  or  Word  of  God,  uttering 
itself  in  us.  It  is  in  immediate  relation  with  God, 
and  consequently  with  the  primal  source  of  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness.  It  reveals  to  us  truth,  beauty, 
goodness,  which  are  but  different  phases  of  absolute 
being  —  God.  When  these  are  revealed  to  the  soul, 
when  by  spontaneity  we  are  enabled  to  look  through 
the  veil  of  sense,  and  behold,  as  it  were,  the  infinite 
God  face  to  face,  we  are  conscious  of  a  shudder,  not 
of  fear,  but  of  awe  and  delight*  A  thrill  of  inex- 
pressible pleasure  runs  through  us,  and  our  whole 
souls,  and  even  our  bodies  become  instinct  with  life 
and  enjoyment.  This  shudder,  this  delight,  this  plea- 
sure, this  enjoyment,  feeling,  is  the  poetic  sentiment. 
When  it  is  quickened  by  a  distinct  consideration  of  the 
Absolute  as  God,  the  Father,  the  Creator,  the  Protect- 
or, the  Preserver,  or  the  Sovereign,  we  call  it  the  re- 
ligious sentiment,  or  devotion,  which  we  seek  to  ex- 
press in  prayers,  praises,  and  the  various  forms  of 
religious  worship.  When  we  express  it  without  any 
conscious  reference  to  the  Divinity  as  such,  we  call  it 
poetry. 

Now  any  ^expression  of  the  spontaneous  reason 
which  does  not  quicken  the  feeling,  the  sentiment 
here  described,  which  does  not  make  the  soul  shudder, 
thrill,-*- which  does  not  produce  more  or  less  of  en- 
thusiasm, is  not  poetry,  whatever  use  may  be  made  of 
rhyme  or  measured  language.  He  who  shudders  not 
before  the  infinite,  dimly  or  clearly  revealed  to  his 
soul,  before  the  beautiful  or  the  good  which  unveils 
itself  to  his  spiritual  vision,  is  no  poet.  The  sponta- 
neous reason  is  in  all  men,  and  reveals  to  all  men, 
every  day  of  their  lives,  the  infinite,  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  the  good ;  but  all  men  are  not  poets,  be- 
cause the  revelation  of  which  we  speak  does  not  ex- 
cite emotion,  does  not  move  the  sensibility  in  all  men, 
and  produce  enthusiasm. 
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A  man  who  can  stand  before  the  infinite  unawed, 
behold  God  unmoved,  and  contemplate  in  nature  or  in 
man  the  truth,  beauty,  goodness  which  are  in  them,  is 
no  poet,  however  clear  and  comprehensive  may  be  his 
views.  If  he  can  retain  a  perfect  self-mastery,  and 
disport  himself  at  his  ease,  he  may  be  a  philosopher, 
a  very  extraordinary  man,  but  not  a  poet.  He  masters 
the  God  that  moves  within  him,  instead  of  being  mas- 
tered by  him,  and  utters  his  own  word,  not  God's 
word.  So  also  the  calm  utterance  of  the  inward  rev- 
elations, their  cool  statement,  which  leaves  the  hearer 
wholly  self-possessed,  quiet,  unagitated,  is  not  poetry. 

The  poet  is  always  a  seer ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  which  makes  lan- 
guages, frequently  calls  the  poet  and  seer,  or  prophet, 
by  the  same  name.  Thus  in  Latin  votes  is  either  a 
prophet  or  a  poet.  The  poet  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  fMkeTy  as  the  Greek  name  implies.  He  does  not 
create — he  finds ;  hence,  poetry  has  with  justice  been 
made  to  consist  chiefly  in  invention^  in  discovering, 
in  seeing,  finding,  that  which  ordinary  men  heed  not, 
see  not,  or  do  not  imagine  to  exist.  He  catches 
glimpses  more  or  less  perfect  of  the  infinite  reality, 
which  lies  back  of  the  phenomena  observed  by  the 
senses,  or  which  shines  out  through  them,  whether 
under  the  aspect  of  truth,  beauty,  or  goodness ;  and 
his  sensibility  is  agitated,  his  soul  takes  fire,  and  he 
utters  what  he  sees  in  words  that  burn,  in  tones  which 
make  those  who  hear  him  feel  as  he  feels,  burn  as  he 
burns.  This  he  may  do,  because  the  spontaneous 
reason,  by  means  of  which  he  obtains  the  glimpses 
which  fill  his  soul  with  so  much  joy,  is  in  all  men,  and 
thus  lays  the  foundation  of  a  secret  but  entire  sympa- 
thy between  him  and  them,  making  them  capable  of 
recognising  the  infinite  he  recognises,  and  of  joining 
their  voices  with  his  in  sublime  chorus  to  the  God  of 
truth,  beauty,  goodness. 

The  poet,  we  have  said,  is  a  seer.  He  is  a  specta- 
tor. He  stands  before  the  spiritual  universe,  and 
merely  sees  what  is  before  him.     He  does  not  make 
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that  universe ;  nay,  he  has  not  sought  to  behold  it. 
It  has  risen  in  its  majesty,  or  in  its  loveliness  before 
him.  He  does  not  seek  his  song ;  it  comes  to  him. 
It  is  given  him.  He  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  passive, 
though  not  an  unmoved  recipient  of  it.  To  this  fact 
he  always  bears  witness.  It  is  not  he  that  sings,  it 
is  his  muse. 

Musa,  mihi  causas  memora. 

Apollo  or  some  God  inspires  him.  The  power  he  feels, 
the  beauty  he  sees,  he  cannot  ascribe  to  himself.  The 
song  he  sings  is  a  mystery  unto  himself,  and  he  feels  that 
it  must  have  been  given  him  from  abroad,  from  above. 
A  spirit  glows  within  him,  a  mind  agitates  him,  which 
he  feels  is  not  his  spirit,  is  not  his  mind,  but  the  mind 
of  his  mind,  the  spirit  of  his  spirit,  the  soul  of  his  soul. 
In  this  he  is  right.  The  spontaneous  reason,  sponta- 
neity, from  which  his  song  proceeds,  is,  we  have  said, 
the  divine  in  man,  and  it  acts  without  being  put  into 
action  by  the  human  will.  We  may,  by  effort,  by  disci- 
pline, place  ourselves  in  relation  with  it,  bring  our- 
selves within  the  sphere  of  its  action ;  but  it  is  imper- 
sonal, and  divine ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  God,  a  portion  of 
which  is  given  unto  all  men,  the  logos  (reason)  which 
John  assures  us  enlightens  every  man  who  comes  into 
the  world. 

It  follows  from  the  view  now  taken,  that  there  is 
always  truth  in  poetry.  Of  all  known  modes  of  utter- 
ance poetry  is  one  of  the  truest ;  for  it  is  the  voice 
of  the  spontaneous  reason,  the  word  of  God,  which  is 
in  immediate  relation  with  truth.  It  is  truer  than  phi- 
losophy. For  in  poetry  God  speaks ;  whereas  in  phi- 
losophy it  is  only  man  that  speaks.  The  reflective 
reason  which  gives  us  philosophy  is  personal,  subject 
to  all  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  short-sighted,  and 
exclusive ;  but  the  spontaneous  reason,  of  which  poe- 
try is  one  of  the  modes  of  utterance,  is  impersonal, 
broad,  universal,  embracing,  as  it  were,  the  whole  in- 
finitude of  truth.  Hence  the  confidence  mankind  have 
universally  reposed  in  their  sacred  prophets,  in  the 
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inspired  chants  of  their  diyine  bards,  and  the  distmst 
they  have  pretty  uniformly  manifested  for  the  specular 
tions  of  philosophers.  In  trusting  the  bard,  they  have 
felt  that  they  were  relying  on  divine  authority ;  but 
in  trusting  the  philosopher,  that  they  were  confiding 
in  a  merely  human  authority. 

Poetry,  if  it  be  poetry,  is  always  inspired.  It  ia 
inspiration,  clothing  itself  with  words.  And  inspira- 
tion is  never  referred  to  ourselves ;  we  always  refer 
it  to  God. 

"  In  inspiration,''  says  Cousin,  "  we  are  simple  spectators. 
We  are  not  actors,  or  at  best  our  action  consists  in  being  con- 
scious of  what  is  taking  place.  This  doubtless  is  activity,  but 
not  a  premeditated,  voluntary,  and  personal  activity.  The 
characteristic  of  inspiration  b  enthusiasm ;  it  is  accompanied 
by  that  strong  emotion  which  forces  the  soul  out  of  its  ordinary 
and  subaltern  state,  and  calls  into  action  the  sublime  and  di- 
vine part  of  its  nature : 

Est  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calescimus  illo. 

And  indeed  man  in  the  marvellous  fact  of  inspiration  and  en- 
thusiasm, unable  to  refer  to  himself  the  pure  and  primitive 
affirmation,  which  it  is,  refers  it  to  Grod,  and  calls  it  revelation. 
Is  the  human  race  wrong  ?  When  man,  conscious  of  his  own 
feeble  share  in  mspiration,  refers  to  Grod  the  truths  which  h^ 
has  not  made,  and  by  which  he  is  subjugated,  is  he  deceived  ? 
No,  assuredly.  For  what  is  God?  He  is,  I  have  said, 
thought  in  itself,  absolute  thought  with  its  fundamental  move- 
ments —  the  eternal  reason,  substance,  and  cause  of  the  truths 
man  perceives.  When  therefore  man  refers  to  Grod  the  truth 
which  he  can  neither  refer  to  himself  nor  to  the  external 
world,  he  refers  it  to  that  to  which  he  ought  to  refer  it,  and 
the  absolute  affirmation  of  truth  without  reflection,  inspiration, 
enthusiasm,  is  a  real  revelation.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in 
the  infancy  of  civilization,  he,  who  possesses  the  wonderful 
gift  of  inspiration  in  a  higher  degree  than  his  brethren,  is  re- 
garded by  them  as  the  confidant  and  interpreter  of  God.  He 
is  it  for  others  because  he  is  it  for  himself;  and  he  is  it  for 
himself,  because  he  is  it,  in  fact,  in  a  philosophical  sense. 
Here  is  the  sacred  origin  of  prophecies,  pontificates,  and  re- 
ligions. 

*^  Remark  also  a  peculiar  effect  of  the  phenomenon  of  in- 
■pirationb    When  pressed  by  the  vivid  and  rapid  intuition  of 
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truth,  and  transported  by  inspiration  and  enthusiasm,  man  at- 
tempts to  utter  in  words  what  is  passing  within  him,  he  can  do 
it  only  in  words  which  have  the  same  character  as  the  phe- 
nomenon itself.  Hence  the  necessary  form,  the  language  of 
inspiration,  is  poetry,  and  the  primitive  word  is  a  hymn."  * 

The  poetic  sentiment  in  its  essence  is  not  distin- 
guishable from  the  religious  sentiment.  Either  is  that 
affection  of  the  sensibility  we  are  conscious  of,  when 
by  inspiration,  spontaneous  revelations,  we  catch  some 
glimpses  of  the  truth,  beauty,  or  goodness  of  God, 
that  is,  of  God  himself.  Religion  and  Art  are  identi- 
cal. Every  work  of  Art  is  a  sacrifice  to  God  ;  and 
every  sacrifice  to  God  is  a  work  of  Art.  Poetry,  mu- 
sic, sculpture,  painting  —  all,  no  less  than  what  are 
usually  termed  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  proceed 
from  the  same  intuition  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the 
good,  and  are  the  homage  the  soul  pays  to  the  living 
God.  All  tend  to  proclaim  the  glory  of  God,  and  to 
develop  and  perfect  the  human  soul.  In  the  service 
of  God's  house,  the  soul  seeks  to  utter  the  revelations 
made  to  it  by  the  spirit  of  God  ;  in  every  work  of^art, 
whatever  its  form,  it  seeks  to  do  the  same.  Every 
genuine  artist  is  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God. 

Poetry,  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  art,  then, 
is  religious.  Poetry  is  never  an  infidel.  Its  essence 
is  a  boundless  faith  in  the  Infinite.  As  dies  out  of  the 
soul  this  boundless  faith,  so  sinks  the  soul's  power  to 
produce  poetry  or  even  to  relish  it.  Poetry  affirms ; 
it  does  not  deny.  Whoso  would  deny  God,  must  do 
it  in  prose  ;  he  cannot  do  it  in  song.  Atheism  cannot 
be  set  to  music.  Every  poet,  so  far  forth  as  he  is  a 
poet,  is  devout ;  and  every  truly  devout  man  is  more 
or  less  of  a  poet,  and  chants  rather  than  speaks  the 
prayers  and  praises  he  addresses  to  the  Deity.  Who 
ever  uttered  his  devotional  feelings  in  sober  prose,  or 
sung  his  unbelief?  Voltaire  was  a  poet,  and  some 
may  allege,  also,  an  infidel ;  but  he  is   a  devout  be- 

•  Introduction  k  THistoire  de  la  Philosophie.  Paris :  1828.  Le- 
5on  VI.  pp.  11  - 13.  The  whole  Lecture  may  be  read  in  this  con- 
nexion with  pleasure  and  profit 
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liever  whenever  he  sings,  and  his  loftiest  and  truest 
poetry  is  found  in  those  passages  in  which  he  ap- 
proaches nearest  the  Christian  faith,  and  utters  the 
religious  sentiment. 

Poetry  is  also  moral.  Immorality  has  no  power  to 
wake  the  lyre  and  call  forth  its  soul-subduing  melo- 
dies. We  have  heard  of  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb;  we  have  not  heard  of  the  song  of  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  There  are  no  harps  in  hell.  The 
poet  cannot  sing  the  false,  the  licentious,  the  low,  the 
mean,  the  harmful.  His  soul  kindles  only  in  view  of 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  the  lofty,  the  enno- 
bling, the  grand,  the  sublime.  His  song  enlarges, 
purifies,  strengthens,  and  exalts.  He  may  not  always, 
indeed,  be  pure  in  heart  or  upright  in  conduct,  but 
just  so  far  as  he  leaves  the  path  of  virtue,  does  he  lose 
his  inspiration,  and  cease  to  be  a  poet.  Those  pas- 
sages, we  sometimes  come  across  in  the  writings  of 
what  are  termed  licentious  poets,  which  seem  to  have 
a  vicious  tendency^  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  moral 
virtues,  and  which  make  good  men  weep  and  the 
chaste  blush,  are  not  poetry,  any  more  than  the  Ante- 
ros  of  the  Greeks  was  Eros,  the  true  God  of  Love. 
They  are  wretched  prose.  Art  is  divine,  and  nothing 
that  is  not  of  God  can  inspire  the  artist.  The  mo- 
ment he  loses  sight  of  the  Godlike,  his  productions 
become  mean  and  contemptible. 

And  yet  the  true  poem  is  by  no  means  merely  the 
sermon  or  homily  "done  into  metre."  God  is  the 
universal  life,  life  itself,  as  his  name,  I  am,  implies.  All 
life,  all  being  is  from  God,  and  he  is  in  all  life,  all 
being.  He  is  all  that  is.  The  universe  with  its  end- 
less variations  is  but  "  the  varied  God."  In  all  out- 
ward nature  and  in  man  there  are  truth,  beauty,  good- 
ness ;  and  truth,  beauty,  goodness  are,  as  we  have 
said,  but  different  aspects  of  the  indwelling,  all- 
creating,  all-sustaining  God  —  a  truth  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  our  American  poet  in  his  Forest  Hymn : 

"  But  thou  art  here  —  Ihou  fiU'st 
The  solitude.    Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds 
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That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 

In  music  ;  —  thou  art  in  the  cooler  hreath, 

That  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place 

Comes,  scarcely  felt ;  —  the  barky  trunks,  the  ground,    . 

The  fresh  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  thee/^ 

In  all  that  exists  there  is  a  living  reality,  which  we 
may  contemplate  under  the  three-fold  aspect  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  and  which  quickens 
thought,  love,  and  devotion.  This  living  reality, 
wherever  seen,  under  whatever  aspect  beheld,  is  God. 
Our  senses  do  not  attain  to  this  reality ;  they  see  only 
the  appearance,  the  outward  fact,  which  is  but  its 
shadow.  Yet  the  soul  may  pierce  the  fact,  go  behind 
the  appearance,  and  stand  face  to  face  with  that  which 
makes  the  fact,  which  casts  the  shadow.  Then  do  all 
things  live ;  all  nature  breathes,  has  a  feeling  and  a 
voice. 

"  How  oflen  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone, 
Admiring  nature's  universal  throne, 
Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 
Reply  of  hers  to  our  intelligence. 
Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  ?     Are  the  waves 
Without  a  spirit  ?    Are  the  dropping  caves 
Without  a  feeling  in  their  silent  tears  ? 
No,  no  :  they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres, 
Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  clay  before 
Its  hour,  and  merge  our  souls  in  the  great  shore.*' 

God  is  not  merely  in  words  and  definitions.  He  is 
everywhere,  and  manifests  himself  in  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  forms.  If  blest  with  spiritual  vision,  we  may 
see  him  in  the  starry  heavens,  in  the  foaming  ocean, 
in  the  green  earth,  in  the  placid  lake,  the  murmuring 
rill,  the  bubbling  fountain,  and  humble  violet  that 
blooms  in  modesty  beneath  the  hedge ;  in  the  planting 
of  the  infant  colony,  the  growth  of  the  state,  the  over- 
throw of  the  empire.  It  is  God  that  delivers  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bondage,  leads  them 
through  the  wilderness,  gives  them  a  code  of  laws, 
drives  out  the  heathen  before  them,  and  plants  them 
in  a  '^  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."     It  is  God 
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that  conducts  our  pilgrim  fathers,  lands  them  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  sustains  them  in  their  war  with  the 
elements  and  their  savage  brethren,  cuts  down  the 
forest  before  them,  increases  them  to  a  mighty  people, 
and  erects  them  into  a  free  state.  God  is  in  all  events, 
from  the  death  of  the  monarch  on  his  throne,  to  the 
fall  of  the  lonely  sparrow.     He  is  all  and  in  all.    He 

"  Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bums. 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small. 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all.^^ 

Religion  is  confined  to  no  one  manifestation  of  the 
Deity.  The  truly  devout  soul  contemplates  him  in  all 
his  works,  in  the  sacred  chants  of  bards  and  prophets, 
in  the  woody  dell,  the  opening  flower,  the  waving 
grain,  the  golden  sunset,  the  lengthening  shadows  of 
evening,  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  the  music  of  birds, 
the  sublimity  of  the  heavens,  the  majesty  of  the  ocean, 
the  roar  of  thunder,  the  fearful  blast  of  the  tempest, 
or  the  still  loftier  majesty  of  man,  and  higher  sublimi- 
ty of  moral  nature.  Consequently,  the  range  of  the 
poet  is  as  boundless  as  the  Infinite,  and  the  variations 
of  his  song  may  be  as  numerous  as  the  various  aspects 
under  which  the  infinite  God  manifests  himself  to  the 
soul  of  man. 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  then,  what  particular  ob- 
ject, amidst  the  innumerable  objects  of  the  universe, 
the  poet  selects,  the  subject  of  his  song  is  always  the 
Infinite  —  that  boundless  world  of  Being,  of  Truth, 
Love,  Goodness,  Beauty,  which  lies  back  of  the  world 
of  sense,  and  is  ever,  as  it  were,  peering  through 
it.  Whether  he  select  the  forest,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  the  sea,  the  flower,  the  landscape,  the  gen- 
erous sentiment,  the  lofty  deed,  the  noble  daring,  the 
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self-sacrifice,  the  humble  affections  of  eyery-day  life, 
the  romantic  passions  of  youth,  the  restless  longings 
of  a  soul  ill  at  ease,  or  the  burning  thirst  to  know,  to 
pierce  through  the  veil  of  sense,  to  explore  the  uni- 
verse of  Mystery  which  lies  round,  about,  and  within 
us,  and  compel  the  mighty  Unknown  to  surrender  his 
secret,  it  is  always  the  indwelling  God  he  seeks,  to 
whom  he  prefers  his  petitions,  and  whose  praises  he 
sings.  The  strong  emotion  he  feels  is  always  the  re- 
sult of  his  intuition  in  all  these  of  something  more 
than  appears  —  truer,  better,  more  beautiful,  more  per- 
manent, more  Godlike.  He  who  sings  heroic  deeds, 
sings  God,  for  there  is  something  of  God  in  every  act 
of  true  heroism  ;  wherefore  hero  worship  is  not  neces- 
sarily idolatry.  He  who  sings  liberty,  sings  God,  for 
God  is  the  essence  of  freedom,  his  law  is  the  perfect 
law  of  liberty,  and  we  approach  him  in  proportion  as 
we  become  free. 

These  remarks  will  suffice  to  show  that,  in  denying 
poetry  to  all  that  is  irreligious  and  immoral,  we  do 
by  no  means  advance  a  narrow  and  exclusive  theory. 
The  theory  we  put  forth  is  bro^d  enough  to  embrace 
every  imaginable  species  of  poetry.  Poetry,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  may  be  lyric,  epic,  dramatic,  de- 
scriptive, narrative,  didactic,  idyllic,  elegiac,  or  what 
not,  only  it  must  ever  be  the  spontaneous  utterance  of 
the  voice  of  truth,  beauty,  goodness,  which  fill  the 
universe,  are  the  ground  of  its  being,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  but  varying  aspects  of  the  infinite,  the  living 
God. 

We  may  now  define  poetry  to  be  that  branch  of  Art, 
which  seeks  to  express  in  words  the  revelations  of 
God  made  to  the  soul  by  the  spontaneous  reason,  or 
spontaneity,  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  divine  in 
man.  These  revelations  in  some  degree  are  made  to 
all  men,  but  to  the  poet  they  come  with  more  vividness 
and  power,  and  are  always  accompanied  by  an  inward 
shudder,  a  strong  affection  of  the  sensibility,  which  is 
usually  termed  enthusiasm.  The  poet  lives  ;  he  kin- 
dles, he  burns ;  and  he  kindles  the  souls  of  all  who 
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listen  to  his  inspired  chant,  and  makes  them  burn  as 
he  burns.  This  effect  on  others  he  is  able  to  produce, 
because  he  addresses  in  them  that  same  spontaneity 
which  is  active  within  himself,  and  gives  them  glimpses 
of  that  same  God  by  whom  he  himself  is  so  deeply 
moved  and  agitated. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
poetry,  too  extended  we  fear  for  the  patience  of  our 
readers,  and  yet  too  brief  for  their  subject,  we  proceed 
to  an  examination  of  the  poetical  works  of  William 
Wordsworth,  and  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  the  poetical 
rank  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

That  these  works  do  not  deserve  the  highest  poeti- 
cal rank,  is  evident  from  their  great  want  of  populari- 
ty. Wordsworth,  we  readily  admit,  is  at  present 
quite  a  favorite  with  reviewers,  and  most  of  our  con- 
temporaries in  this  country  and  in  England  have  taken 
him  under  their  especial  protection  ;  but  still  he  is  not 
popular.  The  circle  of  his  admirers  may  be  select, 
and  highly  cultivated,  but  it  is  not  large.  Notwith- 
standing his  boasted  simplicity  and  naturalness,  it  re- 
quires an  artificial  taste  to  relish  him.  The  great  mass 
of  the  reading  public  appear  to  hold  him  in  no  high 
esteem.  This  is  especially  true  in  this  country,  where 
only  two  moderate  editions  of  his  works,  if  we  have 
been  riehtly  informed,  have  as  yet  been  called  for. 
Now  this  is  altogether  against  him.  The  popular 
voice  is  the  only  authority  to  which  we  may  appeal  in 
matters  of  poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts.  The  few 
may  be  deceived,  misled  by  their  own  speculations, 
disposed  to  applaud  because  their  own  idiosyncrasies 
are  flattered,  or  to  condemn  because  they  are  not  flat- 
tered. The  many  approve  only  that  which  is  common 
to  human  nature,  which  is  general,  adapted  to  the  race. 
To  say  of  a  poet  that  he  is  unpopular,  is  about  the 
same  as  to  say  that  he  is  no  poet  at  all.  The  philoso- 
pher may,  indeed  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  unpop- 
ular. He  deals  with  problems  of  which  only  a  few, 
comparatively  speaking,  have  any  distinct  conception, 
and  which  can  be  solved  only  by  long  study  and  pa- 
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tient  reflection,  for  -which  few  have  a  taste,  and  to 
which  not  many  will  submit.  It  is  therefore  nothing 
against  a  philosopher  that  he  is  not  popular.  The 
people  taken  at  large  are  not  philosophers,  and  haye 
little  or  no  craving  for  philosophy.  The  people  crare 
poetry  and  religion,  and  to  say  of  either  that  it  does 
not  commend  itself  to  the  common  soul,  that  the 
"  common  people  do  not  receive  it  gladly,"  is  to  say 
that  it  is  false. 

Spontaneity,  we  have  repeatedly  said,  is  in  all  men, 
and  the  same  in  all  men.  When  therefore  spontaneity 
speaks,  it  finds  that  in  all  men  which  is  prepared,  in 
various  degrees  doubtless,  to  recognise  it,  and  wel- 
come its  song.  When  I  am  the  organ  through  which 
it  speaks,  I  am  responded  to  by  all  who  hear  my  voice. 
Genius,  which  is  only  another  name  for  spontaneity, 
is  always  popular.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  unpopular 
genius?  When  he  whom  God  inspires  speaks,  all 
Humanity  listens ;  the  people  are  astonished ;  they 
feel  that  he  teaches  with  authority,  not  as  the  scribes,, 
for  his  word  is  with  power.  Just  so  is  it  with  every 
true  genius.  The  scribes  and  pharisees,  the  chief 
priests  and  elders,  the  interested  few,  may  close  their 
ears,  cry  out  against  him,  persecute,  imprison,  impale, 
or  crucify  him ;  but  this  is  never  because  he  is  unpop- 
ular, but  because  he  is  popular,  because  they  dread  his 
influence  with  the  people,  and  fear  that  his  authority 
may  undermine  their  dominion.  Martyrs  to  religion, 
truth,  justice,  liberty,  country,  fall  not  by  the  hands 
of  the  people,  but  by  those  of  the  people's  masters. 
These  sheepskin  and  goatskin  clad  prophets  that 
wander  the  earth  alone,  live  apart  in  the  desert,  the 
mountain,  or  the  cave,  of  whom  it  is  said  the  world  is 
not  worthy,  want  not  sympathy  with  the  people,  or 
power  to  touch  the  popular  heart,  and  carry  the  people 
along  with  them ;  but  an  interested  few,  fearing  the 
changes  they  may  produce,  the  revolutions  their  God- 
inspired  words  may  generate,  interpose  between  them 
and  the  people,  or  exile  them  from  their  brethren. 
Genius  is  essentially  democratic ;  his  voice  is  always 
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music  to  the  democracy,  and  only  they  who  love  not 
the  democracy,  or  have  a  private  end  to  gain,  ever 
dream  of  stifling  his  voice.  This  accounts  for  what 
has  but  too  often  been  his  fate.  But  wherever  his 
word  has  free  course  to  run  and  be  glorified,  wherever 
it  can  meet  the  ear  of  the  people,  it  vivifies  the  mass, 
and  becomes  the  people's  law,  it  may  be,  for  a  thou- 
sand centuries. 

Now  Wordsworth  has  had  no  obstacle  to  his  popu- 
larity, but  of  his  own  creating.  The  people's  masters 
have  not  opposed  him.  He  has  had  free  access  to  the 
people,  and  yet  is  he  not  popular.  Why  is  it  that 
long  ere  this,  he  has  not  caught  an  echo  to  his  song 
from  the  depths  of  the  human  heart  ?  Why,  but  be- 
cause he  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  essentials  of  a  true 
poet  ?  To  us  the  voice  he  utters  is  the  voice  of  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,  not  the  voice  of  God,  and  his  word 
is  not  a  living,  nor  a  life-imparting  word.  It  does 
not  come  to  us  with  authority.  It  does  not  take  pos- 
session of  our  souls,  and  carry  us  away  captive.  We 
must  give  him  our  attention;  he  does  not  take  it. 
We  have  rarely  met  an  author  who  required  so  much 
discipline  on  the  part  of  his  readers.  He  does  not 
take  us  up  where  he  finds  us,  and  carry  us  into  the  state 
in  which  we  can  relish  him  ;  but  we  must,  by  suppres- 
sing all  our  ordinary  emotions,  and  sinking  ourselves 
into  a  state  of  as  complete  negativeness  as  is  compati- 
ble with  a  strong  efibrt  of  the  will,  bring  ourselves  into 
his  mode,  into  harmony  with  his  fancies.  Now  this 
we  might  consent  to  do  in  case  of  a  scientific  work, 
addressed  avowedly  and  intentionally  to  the  pure  in- 
tellect, but  not  in  case  of  poetry,  which  is  addressed 
to  the  sensibility,  as  well  as  to  the  intellect,  and  is 
designed  to  kindle,  exalt,  and  enrapture  us.  It  is 
taxing  our  good  nature  altogether  too  much. 

Wordsworth  aims  to  be  simple  and  natural.  He 
aims  well.  Good  taste  always  delights  in  simplicity 
and  naturalness,  and  no  work  of  art  is  deserving  any 
attention  in  which  they  are  wanting.  But  in  aiming 
to  be  simple,  Wordsworth  not  unfrequently  becomes 
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silly.     His  story  of  the  Idiot  Boy  is  a  proof  of  this, 
and  almost  justifies  the  well-known  satire  of  Byron. 

**  Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  school, 
That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 
The  simple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favorite  May ; 
Who  warns  his  friend  *to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble, 
And  quit  his  books  for  fear  of  growing  double ; ' 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose, 
Convincinff  all,  by  demonstration  plain. 
Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane ; 
And  Christmas  stories,  tortured  into  rhjrme. 
Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime : 
Thus  when  he  tells  the  Tale  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  idiot  mother  of  *  an  idiot  boy ; ' 
A  moon-struck,  siUy  lad  who  lost  his  way. 
And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day ; 
So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells, 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  teUs, 
That  all,  who  view  the  *  idiot  in  his  glory,' 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  his  story.'' 

We  cannot  quote  the  tale,  but  will  select  a  speci- 
men or  two. 

"  And  Betty's  most  especial  charge 
Was,  *  Johnny  !  Johnny !  mind  that  you 
Come  home  again,  nor  stop  at  all,  — 
Come  home  again,  whate'er  befall, 
My  Johnny,  do,  I  pray  you  do. 

#  •  •  •  • 

"  Burr,  burr  —  now  Johnny's  lips  they  burr, 
As  loud  as  any  mill,  or  near  it ; 
Meek  as  a  lamb  the  Pony  moves, 
Ajid  Johnny  makes  the  noise  he  loves, 
And  Betty  listens,  glad  to  hear  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  And  Susan  is  growing  worse  and  worse, 
Ajid  Betty  is  in  a  sad  quandary  ; 
And  then  there  is  nobody  to  say 
If  she  must  go,  or  she  must  stay ! 
—  She 's  in  a  sad  quandary ^ — Vol.  i.  pp.  160-164. 

These  specimens  have  been   selected   at  random. 
No  doubt  the  poem  contains  many  more  such,  and 
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which  the  poet  must  haye  been  in  **  a  sad  quandary '' 
to  have  written.  We  select  a  few  choice  stanzas  from 
a  piece  entitled  "  Anecdotes  for  Fathers."  The  poet 
addresses  his  little  son. 

"  *  Now  tell  me,  had  you  rather  be,' 
I  said,  and  took  him  by  the  arm, 

*  On  Kilve's  smooth  shore,  by  the  green  sea. 
Than  here  at  Liswyn  farm  ? ' 

In  careless  mood  he  looked  at  me, 
While  still  I  held  him  by  the  arm, 
And  said,  ^  At  Kilve  I M  rather  be 
Than  here  at  Liswyn  farm.' 

*  Now  little  Edward,  say  why  so : 
My  little  Edward,  tell  me  why.' — 

*  I  camiot  tell,  I  do  not  know.  — ' 
*■  Why  this  is  strange,'  said  L 


O  dearest,  dearest  boy !    My  heart 

For  better  lore  would  seldom  yearn. 

Could  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 

Of  what  from  thee  I  learn."  —  Vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17. 

But  here  is  poetry  with  a  vengeance,  as  well  as  a 
moral  lesson  every  lazy  urchin  trudging  unwillingly 
to  school  will  joy  to  learn,  and  to  practise. 

^^  Up !  up !  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books. 
Or  surely  you  '11  grow  double  : 
Up  !  up !  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks ; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Books !  't  is  a  dull  and  endless  strife  I 
Come  hear  the  woodland  Linnet, 
How  sweet  his  music !    On  my  life. 
There 's  more  of  wisdom  in  it." 

Vol  HI.  pp.206,  207. 

Certainly,  more  than  in  such  prattle  as  this,  and  the 
music  we  own  is  much  sweeter  to  our  ears.  For  once 
we  agree  with  the  Bard. 
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All  this,  together  with  much  more  like  it  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  we  shall  be  told  is  simple  and 
natural.  Simple  it  may  be,  but  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  admirers  of  simplicity  would  have  us  un- 
derstand it.  It  may  be  natural,  but  we  fear  in  the 
sense  in  which  individuals,  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  born  without  reason,  are  sometimes  called  JVo^- 
urals.  Wordsworth  does  not  seem  to  us  capable  of 
being  simple  without  approaching  the  silly.  He  loses 
his  dignity  the  moment  he  attempts  to  place  himself 
at  ease,  and  enter  into  familiar  chat.  His  naturalness 
is  altogether  too  near  akin  to  that  attained  in  Dutch 
paintings,  —  a  copy  rather  than  a  reproduction  of 
nature.  The  nature  represented  by  the  true  artist  is 
never  the  nature  of  the  senses,  but  a  higher  and  truer 
nature,  —  the  ideal,  of  which  that  of  the  senses  is 
but  a  mere  type  or  shadow.  An  actual  landscape  mere- 
ly copied,  were  the  production  of  an  artizan,  not  of 
an  artist.  It  is  not  the  actual  landscape  that  a  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  or  Claude  Lorrain  paints,  but  the  ideal 
landscape,  the  higher,  truer,  and  more  beautiful  land- 
scape, which  the  artist  finds  in  his  soul,  and  to  which 
the  outward  serves  him  but  as  an  index.  He  who 
represents  only  what  everybody  sees  and  feels  in 
nature  is  not  an  artist.  His  copies  are  nought,  because 
nature  herself  is  before  us.  Fidelity  to  nature  in  the 
poet  is  fidelity  to  that  higher  truth,  which  lies  back  of 
the  outward,  and  which  is  visible  to  the  soul  only  in 
its  moments  of  inspiration.  We  say  not  that  Words- 
worth never  attains  to  this  higher  truth,  for  some- 
times we  think  he  does,  and  to  a  degree  to  which  few 
poets  ever  attain  5  but  in  general  he  does  not.  His 
nature  is  bald  and  naked.  Notwithstanding  his 
spiritual  philosophy,  he  does  not  spiritualize  nature. 
He  leaves  it  cold  and  material,  uninviting  and  unin- 
spiring. 

Wordsworth's  poems,  again,  rarely  strike  us  as 
genuine  efiusions  of  spontaneity.  They  seem,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  to  be  mere  creations  of  reflection. 
They  appear  to  have  been  first  meditated  and  moulded 
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in  prose,  and  then  done  by  laborious  effort  into  verse. 
They  wear  their  poetic  garb  as  something  which  may 
be  put  on  or  off  at  the  pleasure  of  their  author,  not 
as  an  integral  part  of  themselves.  They  may,  there- 
fore, be  very  good  sense,  very  good  philosophy,  but 
they  are  not  poetry.  The  most  we  can  say  of  them 
is,  that  they  are  very  successful  imitations  of  poetry. 
The  thoughts  they  contain  could  be  expressed  with 
equal  naturalness,  vividness,  and  force  in  prose.  The 
poetic  dress  is  by  no  means  essential ;  and  wherever 
it  is  not  essential,  we  hold  it  to  be  objectionable. 

The  appropriate  language  of  powerful  inspiration, 
of  spontaneity,  is  poetry ;  and  when  spontaneity  is 
active  in  us,  we  cannot  avoid  the  use  of  a  poetical 
diction,  even  if  we  would.  The  natural  language  of 
reflection  is  prose.  When  we  reflect,  we  suppress 
passion,  we  calm  ourselves,  and  aim  to  leave  the  pure 
intellect  undisturbed,  and  to  remove  everything  which 
would  tend  to  distract  it.  We  are  cool,  clear,  logical, 
precise,  and  require  a  language  possessing  the  same 
characteristics.  He,  therefore,  who  attempts  to  ex- 
press the  spontaneous  inspirations,  which  the  spirit  of 
God  breathes  into  his  soul,  in  the  cold  and  precise 
language  of  prose,  or  the  results  of  reflection  in  the 
burning  words  of  poetry,  offends  correct  taste,  and 
sins  against  nature.  Of  this  sin  against  nature 
Wordsworth  appears  to  us  to  be  frequently  guilty. 
We  take  his  great  poem,  called  "  The  Excursion." 
This  poem,  we  cheerfully  own,  contains  many  beauti- 
ful passages,  which  were  worthy  of  the  greatest  poets ; 
but,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  philosophy  rather  than  a 
poem.  Its  leading  design  appears  to  be  to  solve  the 
great  problems  which  relate  to  the  destiny  of  Man, 
Society,  and  Nature.  These  are  great  and  sublime 
problems,  and  are  well  deserving  all  the  attention  the 
profoundest  philosopher  can  give  them.  But  the 
solution  which  Wordsworth  proposes,  —  if  solution  it 
can  be  called,  —  has  evidently  not  been  obtained  by 
inspiration.  It  has  not  flashed  upon  his  soul  like 
lightning  from  heaven.     The  spirit  of  God  has  not 
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descended  and  rested  on  him,  as  on  the  Apostles,  in 
**  cloven  tongues  of  fire/'  It  has  been  obtained  by 
reflection,  by  study,  in  a  word,  by  philosophizing. 
Its  natural  language  then  is  prose,  not  verse  ;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  must  have  existed  in  prose  before  it 
was  turned  into  metre.  The  metre  is  to  us,  therefore, 
an  incumbrance,  a  hindrance.  The  work  is  addressed 
to  the  reflective  reason,  is  intended  mainly  to  teach 
us  certain  doctrines,  and  all  propriety  calls  aloud  for 
the  natural  language  of  reflection. 

We  have  heard  this  production  praised  beyond  all 
measure ;  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  found  it  a 
very  dull  performance,  and  have  never  been  able, 
notwithstanding  repeated  trials,  to  read  the  whole  of 
it.  But  aside  from  this  real  or  supposed  dulness,  the 
work  does  not  satisfy  us.  The  author  makes  a  re- 
flection, or  throws  out  a  thought,  and  when  we  look 
to  see  him  point  out  its  bearings,  and  show  its  syste- 
matic relations,  we  find  him  prattling  about  golden 
sunsets,  gilded  tree  tops,  quiet  lakes,  sequestered 
paths,  sloping  hills,  and  mountain  cliff's.  His  pedler, 
into  whose  mouth  he  puts  his  philosophy,  such  as  it  is, 
never  wins  our  hearts  or  satisfies  our  understandings. 
He  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  wise  pedler,  and  we  sometimes 
think  that  he  might  furnish  us  something  valuable  if 
he  would ;  but,  alas  !  he  is  ever  a  pedler,  true  to  his 
early  habits.  His  delight  is  to  wander  from  cottage 
to  cottage,  and  consequently  he  provides  himself  only 
with  such  light  wares,  as  are  not  so  heavy  as  to  ex- 
haust his  strength,  and  which  answer  by  no  means 
the  purpose  for  which  he  recommends  them.  In  short, 
the  pedler  has  too  much  reflection  to  be  a  poet,  and 
not  enough  to  be  a  philosopher. 

Moreover,  the  poem  bears  no  evidence  of  having 
been  written  because  the  author  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  write  it.  He  did  not  undertake  it  because 
it  was  rending  his  bosom,  and  must  be  uttered.  It 
was  not  a  "  burden  "  to  his  heart  as  were  their  sacred 
songs  to  the  hearts  of  the  divine  bards  of  old.  In 
retiring  to  the  Lakes,  Wordsworth  thought  it  was  his 
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duty  to  undertake  to  construct  a  literary  work  that 
should  live.  He  accordingly  took  a  survey  of  his 
own  powers,  in  order  to  ascertain  for  what  he  was  by 
nature  and  education  best  fitted.  This  survey  convin- 
ced him  that  he  was  best  qualified  to  sing  the  sublimest 
of  all  subjects,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  sing  it. 
Having  thus  resolved,  he  very  deliberately  cast  about 
him  to  see  what  he  knew  of  the  matter,  and  could 
say  about  it.  Here  is  no  burning  with  unquenchable 
desire  to  utter  a  word  which  is  given  him  to  utter. 
Nothing  forces  him  out  of  his  quiescent  state.  He  is 
ever  as  calm  as  the  unruffled  lake  sleeping  beneath 
the  moonbeams  on  a  gentle  summer  evening.  Nor 
does  he  look  to  God  for  inspiration,  for  the  light 
which  is  to  guide  him  into  all  truth,  but  to  his  own 
powers.  These  are  to  solve  the  mighty  problems 
with  which  he  proposes  to  grapple.  He  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  lash  Pegasus  into  a  divine  rage,  and  make 
him  frisk  about  among  the  stars.  Now  no  man,  who 
sets  out  in  this  way,  need  ever  hope  to  attain  to  im- 
mortality. No  man  sings  well  unless  his  song  be 
given  him,  in  acceptable  numbers  unless  they  come, 
as  it  were,  of  their  own  accord.  The  poet  must  feel 
a  hand  upon  him  not  his  own,  a  power  above  him 
forcing  him  to  sing ;  his  song  must  press  heavily 
upon  his  heart,  giving  him  no  rest  by  day  or  by 
night  till  it  be  sung.  No  word  shall  sound  out  for- 
ever, but  the  word  of  God.  All  that  is  of  man  shall 
die.  Providence  sports  with  the  creations  of  mortals, 
and  delights  to  lay  the  monuments  of  their  pride  in 
the  dust.  We  may  build  with  greatest  pains,  lay  the 
foundations  deep,  rear  the  summits  high,  and  flatter 
ourselves  that  our  structures  shall  stand;  but  the 
breath  of  the  Lord  passes  them  by,  and  we  look  in 
vain  to  find  the  places  where  they  stood.  "  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity '' ;  and  there  is  not  a  greater 
vanity  beneath  the  sun,  than  man's  hope  of  being  able 
to  "  construct  a  literary  work,  or  any  other  work,  that 
shall  live."  Let  man  discipline  his  soul,  let  him  aim 
well,  and  aim  high,  for  this  is  his  duty ;  but  let  him 
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do  the  work  that  is  given  him  to  do,  utter  the  word 
given  him  to  utter,  and  utter  it  in  the  very  tones  in 
which  it  comes  to  his  own  heart,  and  concern  himself 
no  more  about  it.  If  it  be  of  God  it  will  sound  out 
through  eternity,  and  fetch  its  echos  from  the  depths 
of  the  Infinite ;  if  it  be  of  man,  however  much  he 
may  have  prized  it,  however  great  the  pains  he  may 
have  taken  to  utter  it  in  the  strains  of  the  Immortals, 
it  shall  die  in  the  breath  that  made  it. 

Wordsworth^s  great  defect  is  not  his  want  of  intel- 
lect, nor  his  want  of  poetic  sensibility,  for  he  pos- 
sesses both  in  a  high  degree ;  but  the  fact  that  he 
frames  all  his  poems  in  accordance  with  a  theory. 
We  say  not  that  his  theory  is  false,  for  in  the  main  it 
may  be  true ;  but  no  man  can  write  poetry  according 
to  a  theory.  Genius  spurns  all  fetters,  all  systems 
of  philosophy,  and  makes  and  follows  his  own  rules. 
From  the  practice  of  Genius,  we  are  to  learn  the 
laws  of  Genius.  We,  critics  and  system-makers, 
have  no  right  to  attempt  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  for 
his  observance.  Our  glory  is  to  take  our  law  from 
him,  and  interpret  it  faithfully.  But  Wordsworth,  as 
the  theorizer,  has  attempted  to  legislate  for  Words- 
worth, as  the  poet,  and  hence  his  failure.  Whenever 
he  loses  sight  of  his  theory,  and  abandons  himself  to 
the  workings  of  spontaneity,  he  sings  a  true  song. 
Would  that  this  were  not  so  seldom ! 

In  the  history  of  our  race  poetry  precedes  systems 
of  philosophy.  The  primitive  word  is  a  poem,  the. 
last  word  is  a  system.  So  is  it  with  the  individual. 
Spontaneity  precedes  reflection.  Spontaneity  gives 
us  all  the  truth  we  ever  have,  but  it  gives  it  us  en- 
veloped in  mystic  though  enchanting  folds.  So  long 
as  we  are  satisfied  with  truth  in  this  envelope,  we 
are  satisfied  with  poetry.  But  one  day  it  comes  into 
our  head  to  ask  the  poet  what  he  means.  We  wish 
to  have  the  truth  he  has  taught  us  developed,  stript 
of  its  mystic  folds,  laid  bare  to  our  gaze,  nay,  dis- 
sected for  our  better  understanding  of  it.  We  begin 
to  pl41o8ophize,  to  reflect,  to  analyze,  reason,  com- 
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pare,  draw  inferences,  in  a  word,  form  theories,  con- 
struct systems.  In  our  systems  truth  is  developed, 
drawn  out  in  distinct  propositions,  rendered  clear, 
precise,  intelligible.  After  we  have  done  this,  why 
seek  to  reenvelope  truth,  why  seek  to  plunge  it  back 
into  the  primitive  confusion,  where,  though  all  is  seen, 
nothing  is  seen  clearly  ?  Are  we  wrong  in  saying 
this  is  what  Wordsworth  does  seek  to  do  ?  He  has 
begun  by  framing  a  system,  by  constructing  a  philo- 
sophy—  such  as  it  is  —  and  then  he  has  sought  to 
poetize  it.  This  is  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  na- 
ture, and  it  renders  Wordsworth  the  most  unnatural 
of  poets.  In  this  we  see  his  great  defect,  and  the 
cause  of  his  failure. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  those,  who  admire 
Wordsworth,  admire  him  more  for  his  supposed  phi- 
losophy than  for  his  poetry.  They,  who  have  out- 
grown the  material,  the  soulless  philosophy  of  the  last 
century,  and  turned  their  minds  inward  to  seek  a 
more  spiritual  and  living  philosophy,  seem  to  them- 
selves to  find  in  Wordsworth  a  congenial  soul.  They 
find  after  the  great  events  and  intense  activity  which 
closed  the  last  century,  and  the  echo  of  which  hath 
not  yet  died  away,  something  attractive  in  his  gentle 
spirit,  in  his  quiet  smile,  and  kindly  feeling  for  all 
animate  and  inanimate  nature.  Wearied  with  the 
pomp  of  kings  and  artificial  strut  of  kinglets,  too 
often  and  for  too  long  a  time  the  theme  of  the  poet's 
chant,  they  have  joyed  to  meet  a  brother  who  has  an 
eye  for  the  unpretending  objects  of  nature,  and  a  heart 
to  sympathize  with  the  humble  and  unobtrusive 
emotions  of  ordinary  and  every-day  life.  Here  we 
confess  we  sympathize  with  Wordsworth  as  fully  as 
the  warmest  of  his  admirers.  We  find  much  in  his 
philosophy  to  approve,  much  in  his  quiet  and  gentle 
spirit  to  love,  much  in  his  tenderness  to  all  that  live 
and  breathe  for  which  we  bless  him.  But  all  this  is 
said  of  him  as  a  man,  not  as  a  poet.  There  is  many 
a  man  we  love,  whom  we  would  clasp  to  our  "  heart 
of  hearts,''  on  whose  lips  we  hang  with  intensjB  de- 
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lights  whose  words  are  to  us  as  ^^  apples  of  gold  set 
in  pictures  of  silver,"  who  nevertheless  is  no  poet. 

With  the  present  century  commenced  a  reaction 
against  the  stirring  and  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
last«  After  violent  action  a  season  of  rest,  if  not  of 
exhaustion,  must  follow.  This  season  of  exhaustion, 
or  of  rest,  Wordsworth  represents.  His  song,  so  far 
forth  as  if  is  a  song,  is  a  sort  of  lullaby,  a 

•'Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber.* 

The  virtues  he  sings  are  mainly  the  passive  virtues. 
The  minds  of  many,  doubtless,  have  been  turned  by 
the  reaction  of  which  we  speak  to  regard  these  vir- 
tues with  new  favor.  Disappointed  in  its  hopes  for 
social  progress,  saddened  and  disheartened  by  the 
failure  of  so  many  projects  for  advancing  man's 
earthly  weal,  wearied  with  the  "  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war/'  the  soul  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  turned  away  from  active  pursuits, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  cure  for  the  illsf 
of  life  is  to  bear  them,  and  therefore,  that  the  pasr 
sive  virtues  are  the  most  Godlike.  To  the  soul  in 
this  state  Wordsworth  is  doubtless  an  acceptable 
poet.  But  the  passive  virtues,  after  all,  are  not  the 
highest,  nor  those  best  fitted  for  song.  Man  was 
made  for  action,  and  the  universal  sentiment  of  the 
race  awards  the  highest  rank  to  the  active  virtues. 
He  who  chants  the  quiet  scenes  of  nature,  the  gentle 
affections  of  the  heart,  may  have  listeners,  but  only 
at  a  certain  age  and  in  a  certain  mood  of  mind  ^  but 
he  who  chants  the  active  virtues,  though  displayed  in 
war,  in  acts  from  which  the  soul  shrinks  with  horror, 
is  sure  of  the  race  for  his  audience  and  his  choru9« 
Man  pants  for  action,  and  delights  in  the  strife,  the 
effort,  the  struggle.  The  sailor  lives  in  the  tempest]^ 
but  dies  in  the  calm ;  the  old  soldier,  as  he  catches 
the  sound  of  "  the  ear-»piercing  fife,"  and  martial 
drum,  draws  himself  up,  takes  a  measured  step,  and 
longs  to  rush  to  the  charge  again.  Sweeter  to  him 
than  muaiq  of  "  Woodland  Linnets  "  is  th^  volley  of 
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musketry,  or  the  thunder  of  artillery ;  and  dearer  by 
far  is  the  battle  ground  on  which  hero  grapples  with 
hero,  than  "flower-enameled  meads."  And  this  is 
right.  Life  is  a  warfare,  and  demands  perpetual  bat- 
tle, —  a  warfare  in  which  there  is  much  undoubtedly 
to  be  borne,  but  in  which  there  is  still  more  to  be 
done.  Well  is  it,  then,  that  we  are  so  made  that  we 
can  delight  in  action,  and  joy  to  behold  it  as  does 
the  war-horse  the  battle  which  he  snuflFs  from  afar. 

The  shrine  at  which  Wordsworth  worships  is  Inno- 
cence. Hence  his  love  and  reverence  of  childhood, 
which  he  regards  as  the  type  of  Innocence.  Inno- 
cence is  unquestionably  an  inoffensive  Deity,  but  it  is 
a  negative  one.  It  consists  in  the  absence  of  sin,  not 
in  the  presence  of  virtue.  Its  value  may  be  learned 
from  the  fact  that  idiots  are  sometimes  termed  Inno- 
cents.  We  are  poor  creatures  if  we  are  only  innocent. 
The  servant  who  received  the  one  talent,  for  aught 
that  appears,  was  innocent.  He  put  his  talent  to  no 
bad  use,  but  preserved  it  safe  and  sound  for  his  mas- 
ter. Nevertheless,  he  was  condemned  as  a  "  wicked 
and  slothful  servant.'*  We  must  have  positive  virtue 
in  order  to  recommend  us  to  the  favor  of  God.  The 
praises  of  Innocence,  then,  are  inferior  to  the  praises 
of  Virtue,  and  the  worship  of  Innocence  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  worship  of  the  Most  High. 

Nor  are  we  sure  that  childhood  is  a  perfect  type  of 
Innocence.  We  confess  we  cannot  join  in  this  baby- 
worship,  which  Wordsworth  is  said  to  have  insti- 
tuted, and  which  is  becoming  somewhat  fashionable 
among  ourselves.  "  God  is  a  jealous  God,  visiting 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.''  It  is  a  fact  well  at- 
tested by  experience,  that  the  corruptions  of  parents 
descend  to  their  children ;  and  who  dare  say  that  the 
corruptions  of  Adam's  nature,  by  his  transgression, 
have  not  passed  upon  all  his  posterity  ?  We  confess 
that  we  have  some  misgivings  about  this  doctrine  of 
the  immaculate  holiness  of  all  children,  which  seems 
to  be  put  forth  by  some  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
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it  were  a  doctrine  of  reyelation.  Children  are  un- 
questionably born  with  corrupted  natures,  and  they 
rarely  sooner  begin  to  act  than  we  see  some  of  the 
fruits  of  corruption.  We  must  have  holy  parents  in 
order  to  have  holy  children.  When  parents  no  longer 
have  a  fallen  or  corrupted  nature,  then  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  children  are  born  pure  and  incorrupt. 

We  also  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  the  superior 
wisdom  of  childhood,  which  Wordsworth  hints,  and 
which  has  some  advocates  in  our  own  city  and  coun- 
try. We  love  childhood ;  it  joys  our  heart  to  witness 
the  child's  cherub  smile ;  when  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  our  own  sinfulness,  of  our  shortcomings,  or 
grieved  with  the  shortcomings  of  others,  we  some- 
times look  back  with  regret  to  the  comparative  inno- 
cency  of  childhood,  and  sigh  for  that  sweet  period  of 
life  which  is  gone  to  return  never;  but  we  cannot 
admit,  without  some  important  qualifications,  the  doc- 
trine we  suppose  to  be  implied  in  the  following. 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 
And  cometh  from  afar : 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home  : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  dose 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  He  bsholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 
The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  East 

Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended : 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.'*' 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  the  Platonic 
doctrine,  that  to  learn  is  but  to  remember,  and  that 
all  knowledge  is  a  reminiscence.     The  child  is  born 
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mth  all  the  capacities  of  the  mto,  bnl  tdth  th^m  un* 
developed.  The  oak  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  acorn, 
for  its  germ  is  there ;  but  without  light  and  warmth, 
earth  and  moisture,  with  all  the  acorns  in  the  world, 
we  cannot  rear  an  oak.  All  does  not  come  from 
within ;  something  must  come  from  without.  The 
germ  is  in  the  child,  but  when  that  germ  is  unfolded 
Into  the  man,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  something  it 
did  not  in  the  child.  As  the  child's  capacities  are 
unfolded,  its  knowledge  and  wisdom  increase;  and 
we  must  continue  to  believe,  that,  t)ther  things,  as 
say  the  phrenologists,  being  equal,  hoary  age  is  wiser 
than  "  muling  and  puking '^infancy. 

Some  among  us  approve  Wordsworth  because  Irt 
selects  the  subjects  of  his  poems  from  humble  life, 
and  because  he  makes  a  pedler  the  mouth  piece  of 
his  philosophy.  In  this  it  is  said  that  he  does  homage 
to  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  age.  There  may 
be  something  in  this,  —  much  there  certainly  T^ould 
be,  if  he  were  really  inspired  by  these  subjects.  Sav- 
ing the  caM  of  the  Idiot  Boy,  und  which  we  ought  to 
except,  because  idiots  may  be  found  in  High  Life  as 
well  as  in  Low  Life,  w«  do  not  recollect  an  instance 
where  he  writes  \in:der  the  ittflaence  of  real  inspira- 
tion, when  the  subject  is  a  humble  one,  unless  it  be 
when  recording  the  worth  and  giving  vent  to  his  sad 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  good  aog  Touser,  if  Touser 
be  the  name.  His  Section  of  subjects  from  humble 
life  always  appeared  to  us  a  sort  of  condescension 
on  his  part,  for  which  n<i  democrat  need  thank  him. 
However,  we  like  the  following,  which  proves  that 
the  autht)r  does  sometimes  utter  a  thought  worth  pre- 
serving. 

"  Our  life  is  turned 
Out  of  her  course,  wherever  Man  is  made 
An  ofiering,  or  a  sacrifice,  or  a  tool. 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employed 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  ac^owtedgment 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end  ; 
Used  or  abused,  as  selfishness  may  prompt 
Say,  whatcan  follow  for  a  rational  Soul 
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Perr^rted  thus,  btit  weaknett  in  all  good^ 

And  strength  in  eyil  P     Hence  an  af\er-oall 

For  chastiaement,  and  custody,  and  bonds, 

And  oil-times  death,  avenger  of  the  past. 

And  sole  guardian  in  whose  hands  we  dare 

Entrust  the  future.  —  Not  for  these  sad  issues 

Was  Man  created  ;  but  to  obey  the  law 

Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.     And  \  is  known 

That  when  we  stand  upon  our  native  soil 

Unelbowed  by  such  objects  as  oppress 

Our  active  powers^  those  powers  themseives  baoome 

Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities  : 

They  sweep  distemper  from  the  busy  day, 

And  make  the  Chalice  of  the  big  round  Year 

Run  o'er  with  gladness  ;  whence  the  Being  moves 

In  beauty  through  the  world  ;  and  all  who  see 

Bless  him,  rejoicing  in  his  neighborhood.^' 

Vol.  rr.  p.  805. 

Bnt  notwithstanding  this,  we  hav6  little  faith  in 
Wordsworth's  democracy.  He  is  a  kind-hearted  man> 
that  would  hurt  no  living  thing,  and  who  shudders  to 
eee  a  single  human  being  suffer.  So  far,  so  good. 
But  he  has  no  faith  in  anything  like  social  equality. 
He  compassionates  the  poor,  and  would  give  the  beg*> 
gar  an  "  awmous  ** ;  but  measures  which  would  prevent 
begging,  which  would  place  the  m^ns  of  a  comforta*- 
able  subsistence  in  the  hands  of  all  men,  so  that  ther^ 
should  be  no  poor,  he  apparently  contemplates  not 
without  horror.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  inclined 
to  democracy  because  he  sings  wagoners,  pedlers, 
and  beggars,  any  more  than  he  is  necessarily  inclined 
to  aristocracy  because  he  brushes  his  coat,  and  main- 
tains his  personal  dignity  and  independence.  Aris- 
tocracy may  be  found  clad  in  rags,  scarcely  less 
t)ften  than  in  embroidery.  True  democracy  compas- 
sionates the  poor  no  more  than  it  does  the  rich.  It 
reverences  all  men,  and  seeks  to  put  all  men  into 
possession  of  their  native,  inalienable  rights.  It  rare- 
ly gives  alms,  except  to  relieve  present  suffering ;  it 
discovers  no  beauty  in  the  beggar,  and  cannot  pause 
to   idealize  him.     It   loathes  the  beggar,  though  it 
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loves  the  man,  and  seeks  to  conyert  him  into  an  inde- 
pendent man,  able  to  live  without  begging. 

Wordsworth  sings  beggars,  we  admit,  and  shows 
very  clearly  that  a  man  who  begs  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised ;  but  does  he  ever  fire  our  souls  with  a  desire 
so  to  perfect  our  social  system,  that  beggary  shall 
not  be  one  of  its  fruits  ?  A  Wordsworthian  society 
without  beggars,  or  such  feeble  old  paupers  as  Simon 
Lee,  would  be  shorn  of  all  its  poetic  beauty.  Herein 
lies  the  defect  we  discover  in  his  democracy.  He 
would  lead  us  to  love  all  men,  but  always  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  find  them.  This  is  to  us  the 
height  of  aristocracy.  Aristocracy  always  delights 
in  giving  alms,  in  doing  something  for  the  poor  and 
needy ;  but  it  never  delights  in  taking  measures  to 
prevent  there  being  any  poor  and  needy,  or  to  enable 
the  poor  and  needy  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
Democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  attempts  to  do  little 
for  the  people.  It  believes  the  people  do  not  need  so 
many  dry  nurses  as  it  has  been  thought ;  it  believes 
the  people,  if  their  kind  masters  will  let  them  alone, 
are  fully  competent  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It 
labors  therefore  to  remove  oppression,  to  take  off 
the  restraints  which  have  been  imposed  upon  their 
natural  liberty,  and  to  leave  them  free  to  employ  their 
own  limbs  in  procuring  the  means  of  their  own  well- 
being.  Aristocracy  gives  alms  to  the  poor,  and  nurses 
them  as  dependents;  democracy  proclaims  their 
rights  as  men,  ^nd  seeks  to  secure  to  them  their  pos- 
session. Aristocracy,  with  much  kindness  of  look 
and  voice,  seeks  to  relieve  the  hunger  of  to-day ; 
democracy  seeks,  often  with  a  stern  look  and  a  harsh 
voice,  to  lay  down  principles  and  establish  an  order 
of  things  which  shall  relieve  the  hunger  of  all  com- 
ing time.  Good  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  in 
the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  wished  he  could  put  a 
chicken  into  the  pot  of  every  man  in  his  kingdom ; 
democracy  would  so  arrange  matters  that  every  man 
in  its  kingdom  shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  boil  a 
chicken  whenever  he  pleases.     We  have  seen  nothing 
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in  Wordsworth  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  his  feel- 
ing towards  the  poor  differs  essentially  from  that  of 
good  king  Henri  Quatre. 

The  tendency  of  a  man's  soul  is  usually  to  be  as- 
certained by  the  party  with  which  he  arranges  him- 
self. Wordsworth  goes  with  the  high  Tory  party  of 
his  country,  and  opposes,  as  much  as  a  man  of  his 
inertness  can,  the  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  free- 
dom. During  the  wars  created  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution all  his  sympathies  and  all  his  powers  were 
consecrated  to  the  defence  of  the  tyrants.  His  odes 
and  his  sonnets,  blasphemously  inscribed  to  Liberty, 
were  in  praise  of  those  who  fought  for  old  abuses, 
never  in  praise  of  those  who  sided  with  the  people. 
If  he  loves  the  people  and  desires  their  freedom,  he 
has  taken  an  odd  way  of  showing  it.  We  are  aware 
that  the  French  Revolution  is  a  bugbear  to  many ;  but 
we  dare  be  known  among  those  who  see  in  it  a  great, 
though  terrible,  effort  of  Humanity  to  gain  possession 
of  those  rights  which  Christianity  had  taught  her  to 
regard  as  her  inalienable  patrimony,  and  to  cherish 
as  the  apple  of  her  eye,  and  we  can  own  no  man  as  a 
friend  to  his  God,  to  his  race,  or  to  his  country,  who 
sided  with  those  who  took  up  arms  against  it,  and 
sought  to  perpetuate  old  wrongs,  time-hallowed  op- 
pressions. He  must  repent  of  his  doings  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  with  deep  humility,  with  all  the  marks  of 
sincere  contrition,  acknowledge  his  error,  before  we 
can  believe  the  love  of  liberty  lives  in  his  heart.  That 
Revolution  had  doubtless  its  excesses,  but  it  needs  no 
apology.  Its  apology  stands  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been.  Its  excesses  will  be  forgotten  much  sooner 
than  the  excesses,  the  proscriptions,  the  murders,  the 
soul-destroying  tyrannies,  of  kings  and  aristocracies. 
The  day  will  come  when  Humanity  shall  regard  the 
chapter  which  records  that  Revolution  as  the  bright- 
est in  her  history.  We  should  be  the  most  shame- 
less of  all  the  world,  citizens  as  we  are  of  a  country 
which  owes  its  national  existence  to  a  Revolution, 
whose  institutions  are  based  on  the  very  principles 
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of  Liberty  and  Equality,  which  France  sought,  but 
sought  in  Tain,  yet  not  wholly  in  vain,  to  make 
the  basis  of  her  own,  did  we  not  sjrmpathize  with 
the  French  Revolution,  and  pity  the  blindness  of  a 
Wordsworth,  who  could  not  see  that  the  cause  of 
Humanity  was  in  it. 

But  we  can  continue  our  remarks  no  further.  We 
say  in  conclusion,  that  we  regard  Wordsworth  as 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  fine  poetic  temperament, 
and  respectable  talents,  which  he  has  assiduously 
cultivated.  He  has  a  reflective  as  well  as  a  dreamy 
turn  of  mind,  though  his  mind  has  but  a  limited  hori* 
zon,  and  is  full  of  narrow  and  local  prejudices,  as  is 
unfortunately  the  case  with  most  Englishmen.  We 
regard  him  as  the  Cowley  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
though  on  this  point  we  will  not  insist,  for  we  are 
not  very  familiar  with  Cowley's  works.  As  the  poet 
of  external  nature,  he  is  inferior  to  our  own  Bryant. 
We  have  read  nothing  of  his  that  pleases  us  so  much 
as  Bryant's  ^*  Death  of  the  Flowers,"  and  we  would  by 
no  means  exchange  "  The  Ages  "  for  **  The  Excursion." 
Wordsworth  is  gentle  and  amiable,  but  he  wants  vigor, 
force  of  soul.  We  should  like  him  altogether  better  were 
he  made  of  sterner  stuff,  were  he  more  robust  and 
manly.  But  enough.  There  are  moods  of  mind  when 
we  can  read  some  of  his  pieces  without  any  extraor* 
dinary  effort.  He  does  not  address  himself  to  the 
broad,  universal  soul  of  the  race,  but  there  will  always 
be  individuals  and  coteries  to  admire  him. 
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Art.  II.  —  Cours  de  Philosophie  profess^  k  la  Faculty 
des  Lettres  pendant  I'ann^e  1818,  par  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  sur  le  fondement  des  id^es  absolues  du 
Vrai,  du  Beau,  et  du  Bien ;  public  avec  son  autori- 
sation  et  d'apres  les  meilleures  redactions  de  ce 
Cours,  par  M.  Adolphe  Garnier,  maitre  de  conf6-* 
rences  a  Pficole  Normale.  Paris.  1836.  8vo.  pp. 
391. 

We  proceed  now  to  answer  the  ontological  ques- 
tion started  near  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  on  the 
Eclectic  Philosophy  in  our  last  number ;  and,  since 
ontology  must  have  its  root  in  psychology,  since  we 
must  attain  to  the  reality  existing  out  of  us,  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  facts  which  exist  within  us,  we 
have  thought  it  best  to  introduce  what  we  have  to  say 
in  answer  to  the  question  proposed,  by  returning  for  a 
few  moments  upon  psychology,  which  we  do  by  trans- 
lating some  appropriate  extracts  from  the  instructive 
volume  before  us,  the  title  of  which  we  have  for  a 
ftecond  time  quoted. 

*^  The  last  century  was  divided  into  two  great  schools,  — 
both  exclusive,  and  both  incomplete.  On  one  side  was  th» 
school  of  Locke,  Cond iliac,  and  their  disciples ;  on  the  other 
that  of  Reid,  Kant,  and  their  adherents.  The  first  considers 
thought  or  the  human  me  simply  as  a  sort  of  reflex  of  the 
material  world,  incapable  in  itself  of  creating  anything ;  the 
second  considers  it  as  drawing  all  its  ideas  from  itself,  con- 
stituting the  external  world  by  its  own  intellectual  energy. 
A  profounder  analysis  of  the  intelligence  must  lead,  we  think^ 
to  the  discovery  that  the  me  is  neither  the  slave  of  the  material 
world,  nor  its  creator.  Independently  of  sensaticHi,  which  sub* 
jects  the  MB  to  the  physical  world,  independently  of  the  will, 
which  renders  it  master  of  itself,  there  exists  a  third  element, 
which  has  not  been  sufliciently  analyzed  and  described,  and 
which  we  may  call  the  World  of  Reason,  regarded  not  as  a  facul- 
ty, but  as  the  rule  of  our  judgments,  —  Reason,  which  is  neither 
you  nor  I  nor  any  one  else,  but  which  commands  us  all,  —  sove- 
reign and  absolute  truth,  which  communicates  itself  to  all  men, 
but  is  the  property  of  no  man ;  -*«-  in  a  word,  the  impersonal 
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Keason,  which  is  neither  the  image  of  the  sensible  world,  nor 
the  work  of  my  will. 

"  Locke,  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  school  of  sensation, 
gives  no  place,  in  the  minute  analysis  he  undertakes  of  all  the 
intellectual  facts,  to  necessary  truths,  truths  which  are  not 
objects  of  sensation.  He  is  indeed  distinguished  from  his 
successors,  by  the  fact  that  he  recognises  not  merely  ideas  of 
sensation,  ideas  which  come  from  without,  adventitious ^  as 
Descartes  calls  them,  and  which  are  an  effect  of  the  external 
world,  but  he  also  recognises  a  me,  a  percipient  agent,  which 
perceives  these  ideas,  appreciates  them,  and  judges  them. 
He  belongs  therefore,  in  some  sort,  to  both  schools.  But  as 
in  his  view  the  me  produces  no  idea,  as  it  is  a  simple  spectator 
of  the  impressions  produced  by  the  material  world,  a  strict 
classification  must  leave  him  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  sen- 
sation. Lockers  wt  being  wholly  unproductive,  and  as  it  were 
a  sort  of  echo  of  the  sensible  world,  is  as  if  it  were  not.  For 
myself,  I  deny,  1.  that  this  me  can  attain  to  all  the  ideas 
which  are  in  the  understanding ;  2.  that  it  can  form  a  single 
idea  even ;  3.  that  it  is  capable  of  obtaining  merely  the  idea 
of  sensation. 

"  1.  Locke's  HE  cannot  attain  to  all  our  ideas,  for  it  oper- 
ates only  on  sensible,  multiple,  variable,  and  relative  objects. 
Now  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  our  understanding  con- 
tains ideas  of  the  infinite,  of  space,  of  time,  objects  which  are 
immaterial,  simple,  immutable,  and  absolute  ;  but  how  deduce 
tlie  immaterial  from  the  material,  unity  from  multiplicity,  the 
invariable  from  the  variable,  the  absolute  from  the  relative  ? 

^^2.  Lockers  ME  is  incapable  of  thinking.  Thought  is  always 
indivisible.  Let  any  one  descend  into  his  own  consciousness,  he 
will  be  convinced  that,  in  spile  of  the  diversity  of  objects  on  which 
he  thinks,  the  thinking  being  is  ever  one,  indecomposable  ;  that 
it  is  to  the  same  me  that  belong  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  thought;  that  it  is  the  centre  in  which  all  the  rays 
meet  If  you  will  give  to  thought  a  material  form,  that  is,  ex- 
press it  in  a  proposition,  you  will  see  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
proposition  are  inseparable,  and  that  you  can  take  from  it 
neither  the  subject  nor  the  attribute  without  destroying  its 
sense.  Now  if  the  me  be  merely  the  counter-part  of  the 
sensible  world,  how  can  it  give  to  that  world  the  unity  which 
it  wants,  and  which  is  found  in  thought  ?  I  have  the  idea  of  an 
extent :  what  is  there  in  this  phenomenon  ?  There  is,  first, 
the  /,  simple,  undivided,  and,  second,  in  addition  to  this,  ex- 
tent, which  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  points.  Now,  how 
shall  this  multitude  of  points  be  embraced  in  its  whole,  in  its 
totality,  by  a  me  that  is  not  simple  ? 
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"  3.  Locke's  me  cannot  attain  even  to  the  idea  of  sensation. 
In  fact  if  it  be  only  a  sort  of  reaction  of  the  sensible  im- 
pression upon  itself,  never  can  this  impression,  extended,  and 
multiple  as  it  is,  rise  to  the  pure  and  indecomposable  unity 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  every  idea. 

^'  Thus  the  mb  is  not  merely  a  reduplication  of  sensa- 
tion, which  receives  the  law  from  abroad  without  imposing  it 
in  return.  It  is  active  ;  it  produces ;  it  imposes  unity  on  mat- 
ter, or  rather,  on  the  material  impression  ;  it  thinks,  which  is 
something  altogether  different  from  being  shaken  or  moved. 
It  rises  to  cognitions,  which  on  all  sides  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  sensible  objects. 

"  Condillac,  who  introduced  Locke  into  France,  went  still 
further  than  his  master.  Locke  attempted  to  set  up  a  mb  in 
face  of  matter,  although  he  exiled  it  into  a  corner  of  the  edi- 
fice as  a  useless  guest ;  Condillac,  forced  by  the  rigor  of  de- 
duction, banished  it  altogether.  For  the  French  philosopher 
the  MB  is  not  even  contemporary  with  sensation ;  it  is  pos- 
terior ;  that  is,  it  exists  still  less  in  his  system  than  in  Locke's. 
According  to  him,  men  are  the  dupes  of  an  illusion  when  they 
speak  of  a  MB  distinct  from  sensation.  What  they  call  the 
unity  of  the  me  is  the  aggregate  of  several  sensations ;  what  they 
call  its  identity  is  the  sequence  of  two  sensations  ;  and  attention 
is  only  a  sensation  prolonged.  [What  prolongs  it  ?]  Before 
the  first  sensation  there  is  no  mb  ;  it  begins  to  exist  only  with 
the  second  sensation,  or  with  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
several  sensations.  It  is  an  inert  and  dead  element ;  or  rather, 
it  is  not  an  element,  but  a  sum,  a  total,  a  collection,  which 
can  have  no  existence  aside  from  the  units  which  compose  it 
What  then  do  all  ideas  which  go  beyond  the  reach  of  sensa- 
tion become  ?  Mere  words,  according  to  Condillac.  Without 
language,  he  says,  men  would  never  acquire  general  ideas, 
abstract  ideas,  nor,  in  fine,  distinct  and  clear  ideas.  It  is  not 
the  mind  that  generalizes,  abstracts;  it  is  language  that  is 
charged  with  this  labor.  So  the  highest  mechanism  of  the 
intelligence  is  only  a  grammar  without  a  grammarian  ! 

"  The  successors  of  Condillac  [in  France]  have  separated 
into  two  schools.  Some,  admiring  the  elegance  and  unity  of 
the  monument  erected  by  their  master,  labor  merely  to  polish 
it,  and  decorate  it  with  the  prestige  of  fine  language.  Others 
have  attempted  to  restore  to  the  mb  the  initiative  of  which 
Condillac  had  despoiled  it.  This  had  been  to  restore  to  the 
ME  its  existence,  for  the  mb  consists  only  in  liberty.  But  in 
separating  attention  from  sensation,  they  have  not  marked 
sufficiently  the  character  of  liberty,  which  constitutes  atten- 
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tion-  They  have,  moreover,  confounded  desire  with  the  will. 
Desire  springs  up  by  necessity.  I  am  not  free  to  desire  or 
not  to  desire.  They  have  not,  therefore,  reinstalled  the  mb  ; 
they  have  not  marked  it  with  the  sign  which  chiefly  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  external  world,  that  is,  of  liberty. 

"  The  school  of  sensation  has  thus  overlooked  or  miscon- 
ceived two  important  elements  which,  in  our  view,  are  dis- 
covered in  the  analysis  of  thought ;  1.  the  me  itself,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  thought ;  and,  2.  necessary  truth,  which 
not  more  than  the  mb  can  be  a  product  of  sensation,  or  a  sen- 
sation transformed." —  Le^on  11.  pp.  16-20. 

•  •••••• 

"  We  have  given  in  our  last  Lecture  the  history  of  a  school 
to  which  the  analysis  of  thought  discloses  only  a  single  ele- 
ment, that  of  sensation,  and  which  imposes  upon  itself  the 
obligation  of  supporting,  on  this  narrow  basis,  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  human  cognitions.  We  have  sought  to  demonstrate 
that  the  analysis  of  this  school  is  incomplete.  Sensation  being 
only  the  reflex  of  the  external  world,  and  that  world  being 
multiple,  sensation  will  also  be  multiple,  from  which  it  will  be 
impossible  to  make  a  single  thought  come  forth  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity. Indeed,  first,  among  our  thoughts  are  some  which 
are  marked  with  another  character  than  that  of  multiplicity ; 
for  example,  the  ideas  of  time  and  spcu^e  are  not  formed  from 
the  collection  of  places  and  moments  which  we  have  felt :  time 
and  space  are  unities,  or  if  it  be  preferred,  simple  totalities, 
which  will  suffer  no  dismemberment,  and  which  are  in  reality 
undivided  and  indivisible.  We  may  call  these  ideas  absolute 
ideas,  for  they  relate  to  no  particular  space,  to  no  particular 
time,  but  to  an  absolute  space,  and  to  an  absolute  time ;  that  is 
to  say,  independent,  immutable,  partaking  in  no  sense  of  the 
relative  or  the  transient  Sensation,  on  the  contrary,  is  relative, 
variable,  and  multiple,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  absolute, 
the  immutable,  unity,  from  these.  Secondly,  the  humblest  of  all 
thoughts,  thought,  taken  at  its  lowest  level,  conceals  unity.  If 
we  examine  what  we  are  conscious  of  in  ourselves,  we  shall 
perceive  that  every  fact  of  consciousness  is  onCy  that  every 
thought  is  indivisible*  If  from  psychology  we  pass  to  gram- 
mar, if  we  contemplate  thought  in  the  proposition  which 
represents  it,  we  are  struck  again  by  the  unity  and  indivisibil- 
ity of  the  proposition.  Now,  how  shall  sensation,  which  is 
multiple,  generate  this  indecomposable  unity,  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  every  thought  ?  According  to  thi?  school,  the  in- 
terior world  is  }U  absorbed  in  the  outward ;  the  mb  is  only  a 
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sensation  rendered  more  vivid ;  or  sensations  bound  together 
by  an  abstract  and  unreal  bond ;  there  is  no  centre,  no  seat 
even  for  sensation  itself;  ail  thought  is  henceforth  impos- 
sible. 

"  We  pass  now  to  the  opposite  school,  the  school  which 
attempts  to  reestablish  the  mb  in  all  its  reality,  but  which, 
pushing  the  reaction  even  to  excess,  absorbs  m  its  turn  the 
MOT-ME  in  the  ME.  This  school  finds  unquestionable  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  the  me,  not  merely  in  the  faculty  of  knowing, 
but  also  in  that  of  self-determiniug,  that  is,  in  the  understand- 
ing and  in  liberty.  The  intelligence  ceases  to  be  a  merely 
verbcd  bond  between  intellectual  facts,  the  will  to  be  a  mere 
collection  of  desires ;  both  become  integral  and  constituent 
elements  of  the  human  me,  or  rather  the  mb  itself  considered 
in  two  different  applications.  We  demonstrate  neither  the 
existence  of  the  intellectual  force  nor  that  of  the  will ;  both 
are  revealed  to  us  by  the  immediate  intuitions  of  conscious- 
ness. The  reality  of  liberty  has  been  oftener  attacked  than 
that  of  the  intelligence ;  and  yet  the  first  is  as  much  an  object 
of  the  immediate  view  of  the  soul  as  is  tlie  second.  I  pro- 
duce a  movement ;  I  know  that  it  is  the  me  that  produces  it ; 
I  give  myself  a  sensation,  I  know  that  it  is  the  me  which  does 
it.  I  have  the  double  perception  of  the  effect  and  of  the  pro- 
ductive force ;  I  know  that  I  produce  this  effect,  because  I 
will  it,  and  can  refrain  from  willing  to  produce  it,  if  I  please. 
In  vain  you  demand  proofs  of  liberty  from  argumentation. 
This  would  give  you  a  belief,  not  a  knowledge  of  your  liberty. 
When  we  say  that  liberty  is  the  power  of  producing  an  effect, 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  effect  must  be  a  material  one.  The 
CMitward  world  may  resist  man,  he  is  nevertheless  free,  only 
the  effect  in  this  case  is  purely  spiritual,  —  a  volition,  and 
man  is  reduced  to  internal  freedom. 

"  The  ME  thus  reestablished  by  the  unity  of  the  intellectual 
power  and  by  liberty,  can  the  new  school  obtain  from  it  all 
that  which  the  first  school  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  from 
sensation  ?  Can  it  make  it  produce  the  absolute,  that  is,  those 
principles  or  axioms  which  preside  over  metaphysics,  mathe- 
matics, morality,  &c.,  such  as  the  following ;  Every  phenom- 
enon which  begins  to  exist  implies  a  cause ;  The  whole  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  parts ;  Reason  should  govern  the 
passions,  —  principles  which  are  regarded  not  as  mere  opin- 
ions, but  as  the  expressions  of  the  Eternal  Reason,  of  immu- 
table Truth?  Montesquieu  has  asserted  that  laws  in  their 
broadest  signification  are  the  necessary  relations  derived  from 
the  natore  of  things.    This  illustrious  philosqiher  has  not  said 
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that  laws  are  derived  from  the  human  me  ;  because  in  fact 
man  does  not  institute  necessary  laws ;  he  perceives  thera, 
acknowledges  them,  but  does  not  create  them.  They  have, 
then,  an  existence  real  and  independent  of  him  ;  in  a  word, 
they  are  absolute. 

"  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  if  the  me  can  generate  the  ab- 
solute. It  can  do  so  only  in  two  ways.  Either  it  will  sup- 
pose it  by  virtue  of  its  liberty,  as  a  creative  force  ;  or  it  will 
suppose  it  in  spite  of  itself,  through  the  necessity  of  the  forms 
in  which  it  shall  itself  be  imprisoned.  In  this  last  case  the  mb 
will  be  divided,  for  example,  into  sensibility  and  understand- 
ing. It  will  experience  a  sensation,  and  by  virtue  of  certain  laws 
of  the  ME,  or  forms  of  the  sensibility^  it  will  place  this  sen- 
sation in  time  and  space.  It  will  be  the  same  with  the  reason ; 
it  will  be  able  to  act  only  under  certain  conditions,  certain  laws, 
which  will  be  called,  if  you  please,  categories,  and  which  will 
force  it  to  consider  all  things  under  the  point  of  view  of  cause 
and  effect,  of  substance  and  mode,  of  unity  and  multiplicity. 
It  is  by  these  forms  that  we  admit  existences  ;  by  the  category 
of  substance,  that  we  conceive  of  the  soul  and  of  matter,  and 
by  the  category  of  cause,  that  we  rise  to  God.  But  these 
forms  being  constituent  laws  of  human  nature,  mere  forms  of 
the  ME,  they  are  mine^  personal,  subjective.  We  can,  there- 
fore, by  their  aid,  conclude  nothing  of  the  absolute;  truth 
becomes  relative ;  I  am  under  the  yoke  of  an  inward  and 
personal  necessity ;  I  become  a  slave  to  myself ;  and  unable 
to  rise  from  the  reason.  You  already  see  that  we  can 
legitimately  deduce  the  absolute  from  the  me  no  more  than 
we  can  from  the  physical  world  or  from  sensation.  But  after 
having  in  vain  essayed  to  ground  the  absolute  on  forms  im- 
posed upon  the  human  understanding,  some  members  of  this 
school  have  gone  still  further,  and  loosed  the  me  from  the  cords 
with  which  they  had  at  first  bound  it,  allowed  it  to  suppose 
freely  and  at  its  own  pleasure,  the  existence  of  the  external 
world.  Thus  they  have  withdrawn  the  me  from  the  necessity 
which  enchained  it,  and  instead  of  representing  it  as  forced  to 
acknowledge  existences,  they  have  even  dared  pretend  that  it 
derives  all  truths  from  its  own  resources,  and  have  also 
affirmed  it  to  be  the  power  that  creates  the  world.  The  mb 
gives  birth  to  absolute  principles,  and  these  absolute  principles 
give  birth  to  the  external  world.  For  example,  the  me  supposes 
the  principle  of  causality ;  the  principle  of  causality  supposes 
God  ;  therefore  it  is  the  me  that  supposes  God.  Let  us  follow, 
and  shrink  from  no  consequences.  If  the  me,  in  supposing  abso- 
lute principles,  supposes  external  existences,  external  existences 
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are  only  the  me  itself,  and  all  existences  are  nothing  but  the 
different  positions  of  the  me  ;  so  that  we  arrive  at  this  formula. 
The  ME  equals  all,  all  equals  the  me.  It  only  remains  for 
us  now  to  give  the  names  to  which  the  two  systems  we  have 
just  exposed  are  attached.  The  first  belongs  to  Reid  and 
Kant.  Reid,  embarrassed  by  the  reasonings  of  Berkeley  and 
David  Hume  against  the  existence  of  the  exterior  world, 
establishes  a  certain  number  of  laws  of  the  understanding 
which  he  furnishes  to  the  humcm  me  as  an  escort,  and  which 
he  calls  beliefs,  or  principles  of  common  sense.  The  illos- 
trious  Kant  undertook  a  work  of  the  same  kind,  but  with  more 
ligor  and  method  than  the  Scotch  thinker ;  he  attempted  to 
render  an  exact  account  of  what  he  calls  the  subjective  forms 
of  the  intelligence. 

"  The  second  system  is  that  of  Fichte,  a  disciple  of  Kant ; 
still  more  rigorous  than  his  master,  whose  system  he  simpli- 
fied, as  Condillac  had  simplified  the  doctrine  of  Locke.  He 
retrenched  the  forms  imposed  by  the  philosopher  of  Kcenigs- 
berg  on  the  human  me,  declared  it  free  from  all  trammels 
and  the  benevolent  creator  of  the  not-mb  ;  and  as  there  re- 
mained in  the  system  of  Condillac  only  sensation  without 
consciousness,  so  there  remained  in  the  doctrine  of  Fichte 
only  consciousness  without  sensation  :  and  on  one  side,  as  on 
the  other,  absolute  and  independent  truth  was  sacrificed.  It 
18  for  the  restoration  of  this  essential  element  of  human 
thought  that  the  philosophy  of  our  times  must  labor.  —  Lepou 
IZI.  pp.  21-28. 

"  The  two  schools  which  divide  the  eighteenth  century  re- 
cognise in  thought  only  a  single  element,  —  the  one  sensation, 
the  other  the  human  me.  They  impose  upon  themselves, 
therefore,  the  necessity  of  deriving  all  human  cognitions  from 
this  single  origin,  and  of  making  certainty  repose  on  this 
single  foundation.  An  incomplete  analysis  has  conducted 
these  two  schools  to  an  erroneous  system.  To  construct  the 
mind  with  sensation  or  with  liberty,  is  to  destroy  the  intellec- 
tual life,  which  is  nothing  but  the  opposition  of  activity  and 
sensation.  We  may  apply  to  intellectual  life  the  definition 
given  to  organic  life,  —  a  longer  or  shorter  struggle  of  the 
internal  force  against  external  forces.  In  order  that  this 
struggle  should  cease,  it  would  be  necessary  either  that 
the  MB  should  triumph  over  nature,  which  were  to  destroy 
the  physical  world,  or  that  it  should  abandon  the  struggle, 
which  were  to  destroy  its  activity.  Man  is  at  first  only  a 
physiological  being;   his  movements  are  those  of  material 
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nature ;  but  one  day  he  reacts :  it  is  then  that  he  has  cogni- 
zance of  external  nature.  He  is  agitated  for  a  long  time  in 
the  bosom  of  the  universe  without  knowing  it ;  the  world  is 
no  more  for  him  than  it  is  for  a  plant ;  but  when  he  sets  him- 
self at  work  to  move  himself  by  his  own  movement,  he  sup- 
poses himself  and  opposes  nature.  Thus  the  mb  exists  only 
by  combat ;  it  is  the  opposition  of  the  me  and  of  nature 
that  forms  the  beginning  of  life. 

'^  But  these  two  elements  are  not  yet  sufficient  Beypnd 
the  MB  and  physical  nature  there  lies  a  third  world,  which  we 
have  called  the  absolute^  that  of  immaterial  and  necessary 
truth,  which  contains  the  general  principles  of  all  the  sciences. 
We  have  seen  that  this  world  had  perished  in  one  school  and 
the  other  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  in  order  to  establish  its 
existence,  it  is  sufficient  to  bring  forth  to  the  light  a  single 
absolute  truth.  Be  it,  for  example,  the  following  axiom. 
Every  quality  supposes  a  subject ;  we  ask  if  any  one  doubts 
this  truth,  and  what  would  all  human  sciences  become  if  it 
should  be  questioned  ?  In  morality  can  this  principle  be  con- 
tested, namely.  Reason  ought  to  govern  the  passions  ?  We 
cannot  enumerate  here  the  principles  of  all  the  sciences ;  it 
would  be  to  perform  the  work  of  a  whole  course  in  a  single 
lecture ;  we  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  establishing 
the  existence  of  a  third  element,  which  has  been  misconceived 
by  both  the  schools  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  lay  down 
this  axiom,  Reason  ought  to  govern  the  passions.  If  no  one 
contests  it,  I  say  here  is  an  element  which  can  be  generated 
neither  by  the  me  nor  by  sensation.  To  what  origin,  then, 
shall  we  refer  it  ? 

^^The  ME  is  active.  It  manifests  itself,  or  rather,  it  exists 
only  by  activity.  But  this  mb,  free  and  creative,  does  not 
create  the  absolute,  it  opposes  it.  It  is  a  fact ;  —  I  do  not  ex- 
plain, I  merely  describe.  Can  it  be  believed  that  these  axioms . 
sustain  the  same  relations  with  the  me  as  do  the  movements 
of  which  it  is  the  cause  ?  If  it  be  I  who  make  these  axioms, 
they  are  mine,  and  I  can  unmake  them,  suspend  them,  cliange, 
annihilate  them.  However,  it  is  manifest  that  I  am  unable  to 
strike  them  a  single  blow.  Nevertheless  I  recognise  that 
the  absolute  is  not  derived  from  physical  nature,  nor  from 
sensation.  It  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  ;  it  is  not  an  im- 
pression which  I  undergo,  as  I  do  joy  or  grief.  I  arrive  then 
at  this  result,  namely,  what  is  called  truth  is  in  me,  but  is  not 
ME.  The  error  of  Kant  was  in  representing  the  sovereign 
reason  and  human  reason  as  equal  one  to  the  other.  Truth 
is  independent  of  man ;  as  sensibility  places  man  in  relation 
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with  the  ph3r8ical  world,  so  another  faculty  places  him  in  com- 
munication  with  truths  which  depend  neither  on  the  physical 
world,  nor  on  the  mb,  and  this  faculty  we  may  call  the  reason. 
''  There  are  then,  in  man,  three  general  faculties :  the  first 
is  activity,  which  is  the  foundation  of  thought,  the  resting 
place,  without  which  man  would  vanish  from  himself,  and 
reenter  into  nature  and  necessity.  But  although  the  me  is  ac- 
tive, it  is  affected  by  the  laws  of  the  external  world  ;  it  suffers 
and  enjoys,  without  having  itself  provoked  its  joys  or  its  suf- 
ferings* This  is  a  necessity  which  wounds  its  pride,  but  from 
which  it  cannot  withdraw  itself.  Sensibility  is  therefore  also 
one  of  the  faculties  of  the  he.  In  fine,  beyond  activity  and 
sensibility,  it  possesses  also  reason,  by  which  it  attains  to  a 
world  which  it  confounds  neither  with  itself  nor  with  the 
sensible  world,  and  which  makes  its  appearance  in  man,  but 
which  is  not  man.  That  which  constitutes  the  human  me  is 
activity.  Let  any  one  examine  himself  at  the  moment  a  lively 
sensation  is  produced  in  him,  and  he  will  find  that  there 
is  a  perception  only  on  condition  of  a  reaction  of  the  me, 
and  that  perception  ends  the  moment  in  which  activity 
ends.  We  then,  to  avail  myself  of  a  just  but  common  ex- 
pression, know  not  what  we  do.  Activity  is  the  ground  of  the 
MB  ;  and  on  this  ground  are  designed  sensation  and  reason, 
the  one  conducting  to  physical  nature,  the  other  revealing 
immaterial  truth.''  —  Lefon  IV.  pp.  29-32. 

There  are  some  who  object  to  this  psychological 
analysis ;  and  we  ourselves  objected  to  it,  until  we 
had  attempted  to  write  a  refutation  of  it.  Cousin 
makes  the  reason  objective,  and  therefore  by  the  very 
fact  of  its  appearing  in  us,  suppose  the  objective. 
But  in  order  to  make  the  reason  objective,  some  have 
thought  that  he  has  been  forced  to  give  an  inaccurate 
definition  of  personality.  He  makes  the  me,  or  per- 
sonality, consist  in  liberty  or  activity.  Now,  if  we 
were  not  intelligent  should  we  be  persons  1  Does  not 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  make  reason  or  intelli- 
gence an  essential  element  of  personality  1  If  not, 
why  do  we  regard  those  who  are  deprived  of  reason 
as  irresponsible  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  main  difficulty.  M.  Cousin,  in 
making  the  reason  objective,  seems  to  deprive  us  of 
the  power  of  knowing.     The  reason,  he  says,  is  oIh 
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jective, — that  is,  exterior  to  our  personality.  We,  as 
personSy  then,  are  not  intelligent.  Now  how  can  a 
non-iptelligent  personality  come  into  relation  with 
objective  intelligence  ?  If  there  be  no  intelligence  in 
the  ME,  how  is  it  to  avail  itself  of  the  intelligence 
which  lies  outside  of  it  ?  The  sun  may  shine  never 
so  brightly,  but  if  there  be  no  light  in  us,  we  cannot 
behold  it.  Grant  the  reason  is  objective,  that  it  con- 
tains all  truth,  and  that  it  can  reveal  itself  spontane- 
ously, yet  it  can  reveal  itself  only  to  intelligence.  If 
it  be  objective,  and,  as  Cousin  says,  the  only  source  of 
intelligence,  then  there  is  no  intelligence  in  us  to 
receive  its  revelations,  and  it  must  be  to  us  as  if  it 
were  not. 

It  is  possible  that  M.  Cousin  has  not  been  quite  so 
explicit  on  this  point  as  was  desirable  ;  but  while  he 
has  treated  the  reason  as  objective,  he  has  been  careful 
to  designate  it  as  one  of  the  three  fundamental  facul- 
ties of  the  human  me,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  he  regards  the  reason  as  an  integral  element  of 
human  nature,  as  much  so  as  the  activity  itself.  It  is 
true  that  he  makes  activity  the  characteristic  of  the 
ME,  or  personality,  not  because  the  reason  is  not 
necessary  to  constitute  us  persons,  but  because  in  the 
activity  there  is  nothing  which  necessarily  goes  out  of 
the  sphere  of  personality ;  while  there  is  that  in  it 
which  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  central  essence  of 
personality.  The  reason,  while  it  is  an  integral  ele- 
ment of  human  nature,  and  therefore  presenting  a 
subjective  side,  always  extends  beyond  the  sphere  of 
personality,  and  presents  an  objective  side.  The 
reason  is  in  us,  one  of  our  faculties,  an  element  of  our 
being,  and  we  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  use  or  not  use 
it ;  but  in  its  developments  it  is  always  governed  by 
laws  not  of  our  enacting,  obeys  a  power  which  we  are 
not,  and  therefore  necessarily  involves  objective  ex- 
istence. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  divide  the  Reason 
into  objective  reason,  and  subjective  reason.  By  the 
objective  reason  we  may  understand  the  eternal  Reason, 
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the  immaterial  world,  the  world  of  necessary  Truth 
which  overshadows  us,  underlies  us,  and  constitutes 
the  ground  of  our  intelligence,  —  identical  with  the 
Logos  of  the  Apostle  and  the  Greek  Fathers,  the 
**  inner  Light  *'  of  the  Quakers,  the  Word  of  God 
which  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  by  which  all 
things  were  made  that  were  made,  which  inspired  the 
ancient  prophets,  was  made  flesh,  incarnated  in  Jesus, 
and  is  adored  by  the  Church  as  the  second  person  in 
the  Holy  Trinity.  This  view,  perhaps,  if  carried  out, 
would  go  far  to  legitimate  the  belief  of  the  Church  in 
the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus,  and  to  convince  those 
who  arraign  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  they  are 
as  unphilosophical  as  they  are  anti-orthodox.  In 
this  sense  Reason  is  not  mine,  nor  any  man's.  It  is 
impersonal  and  absolute :  and  this  is  what  the  Quakers 
have  felt,  when  they  have  relied  on  it  as  an  authori- 
tative teacher,  and  yet  denied  that  they  set  up  their 
own  reason  as  the  criterion  of  truth. 

By  the  subjective  reason  we  may  understand,  —  not 
as  many  do,  mere  reasoning,  drawing  inferences,  which 
is  a  particular  mode  of  exercising  the  reason,  —  but 
our  general  faculty  of  knowing,  that  by  virtue  of 
which  we  are  intelligent  beings,  capable  of  intelli- 
gence. This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  under- 
stood when  we  use  it  to  designate  one  of  our  faculties. 
But  we  apprehend  that  a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts 
of  consciousness  would  go  far  to  identify  this  sub- 
jective reason  with  the  objective  reason  ;  so  far  at 
least  as  to  prove  that  our  reason  must  be  in  immediate 
relation  with  the  impersonal  Reason,  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
as  it  has  been  called,  ^'  a  fragment  of  the  Universal 
Reason.'^  If  so,  the  reason  is  at  once  objective  and 
subjective,  and  the  distinction  we  have  marked  is  of 
less  importance  than  it  might  at  first  view  appear. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  even  the  reason  taken  exclusive- 
ly as  a  faculty  of  the  human  soul,  and  made  as  sub- 
jective as  this  fact  can  make  it,  involves  objectivity, 
implies  something  which  lies  out  of  the  sphere  of 
personality.      If  we  can  be  certain  of  anything,  it  is 
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of  the  fact  that  our  intelligence,  in  its  development, 
is  subject  to  a  power  aside  from  us,  which  we  are  not, 
and  from  which  we  cannot  withdraw  it.  Though  it 
be  one  of  our  faculties,  the  eye  of  our  soul,  we  cannot 
determine  what  it  shall  see,  nor  what  it  shall  not  see. 
We  see  what  we  can,  not  what  we  will,  believe  what 
our  reason  reports  as  true,  not  what  we  will  to  believe. 
We  see  a  phenomenon  begin  to  exist,  and  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  it  has  a  cause  ;  we  see  a  man  carried 
away  into  deplorable  excesses  by  the  lawlessness  of 
his  passions,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  ought 
to  submit  his  passions  to  the  wholesome  restraints  of 
reason.  There  is  then,  in  the  fact  of  intelligence,  the 
presence  of  something  which  we  are  not,  which  en- 
chains our  intelligence,  which  necessitates  us,  which 
is  above  us,  and  overwhelms  us  with  its  weight.  This 
something  which  controls  our  reason,  gives  the  law  to 
our  intelligence,  must  needs  be  out  of  us.  That 
which  can  enchain,  necessitate  us,  cannot  but  be  ex- 
terior to  our  personality.  The  fact  then,  that  we  find 
our  intelligence  subjected  to,  and  obeying,  a  foreign 
power,  is  conclusive  proof  of  objective  existence. 
The  fact  of  intelligence  then  supposes  the  objective. 
We  must  then  either  deny  the  intelligence  altogether, 
or  admit  the  existence  of  something  out  of  the  sphere 
of  our  personality. 

But  to  deny  the  intelligence  altogether  is  no  easy 
matter.  It  needs  some  intelligence  to  deny  all  intel- 
ligence. He  who  says  he  knows  nothing,  yet  assumes 
to  know  that  he  says  that  he  knows  nothing ;  he  who 
really  believes  that  he  knows  nothing,  yet  assumes  to 
know  that  he  so  believes.  He  who  doubts  all  things, 
doubts  not  that  he  doubts,  or  that  he  knows  what  it  is 
to  doubt.  No  man  doubts,  or  can  doubt,  that  he 
exists,  for  in  doubting  his  existence  he  must  affirm  it. 
He  who  doubts  affirms,  of  necessity,  the  existence  of 
the  doubter.  No  man  doubts  the  intuitions  of  con- 
sciousness. Every  man  within  a  given  sphere  ad- 
mits, and  cannot  but  admit,  the  reality  of  intelligence. 
Every  man,  then,  is  forced  to  admit  the  existence  of 
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something  out  of  himself.  The  fact,  that  he  is  forced 
to  do  it,  is  the  best  possible  proof  that-  he  ought  to  do 
it ;  for  that  which  forces  must  needs  be  other  than 
that  which  is  forced. 

The  reasoi\,  or  our  faculty  of  intelligence,  being 
proved  by  its  own  revelations  to  be  governed  by  a  law 
not  derived  from  our  personality,  carries  us  necessarily 
out  of  the  sphere  of  the  subjective  into  that  of  the 
objective.  By  detecting  in  the  fact  of  intelligence 
the  presence  of  an  element  which  escapes  our  control, 
and  which  determines  our  judgments,  we  obtain  the 
objective  by  a  process  at  once  simple  and  legitimate. 
The  discovery  of  a  legitimate  method  of  passing 
from  the  subjective  to  the  objective  has,  from  the  birth 
of  philosophy,  been  the  great  problem  with  every 
metaphysician.  The  imperishable  glory  of  having 
made  the  discovery  belongs,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  to  M.  Victor  Cousin.  In  making  it,  he  has 
done  more  for  metaphysics  than  Harvey  did  for  physi- 
ology by  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
or  Newton  for  natural  science  by  the  discovery  of  the 
law  of  gravitation.  We  may  assume  for  metaphysics 
henceforth  the  character  of  a  positive  science,  and 
forever  silence  those  who  would  regard  it  as  con- 
jectural in  its  basis,  and  useless  or  bewildering  in  its 
results.  If  there  be  any  who  would  speak  sneeringly 
of  Cousin,  call  him  fanciful  or  superficial,  represent 
him  as  a  mere  **  hasher  up  of  German  metaphysics," 
or  as  misled  by  an  ^^  optical  illusion,''  we  would  point 
them  to  this  method  of  passing  from  the  sphere  of 
personality  into  an  objective  world,  and  ask  who  has 
ever  made  a  discovery  of  equal  importance  in  meta- 
physical science  ;  and  if  he,  who  has  made  it,  does  not 
deserve  well  of  Humanity,  and  to  be  held  in  lasting 
remembrance  ? 

Yet  in  speaking  thus  of  Cousin  we  do  not  forget 
that  he  has  had  predecessors,  and  that  these  prede- 
cessors have  also  a  claim  upon  our  gratitude.  Reid 
detected  an  element  of  necessity  in  the  fact  of  intelli- 
gence.   He  perceived  that  we  are  led  to  a  belief  in 
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the  objective,  not  by  argument,  by  reasoning,  but  by 
common  sense,  by  certain  first  principles  of  belief, 
constituent  principles  of  human  nature,  as  he  calls 
them,  which  irresistibly  compel  us  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  the  material  world  and  in  that  of  the 
spiritual  world.  But  not  perceiving  that  personality 
consists  eminently  in  liberty,  and  that  whatever 
binds  it  or  lays  it  under  a  necessity,  must  needs  be 
outside  of  it,  he  represented  these  first  principles,  the 
necessity  which  controls  our  beliefs,  as  subjective,  as 
inherent  in  the  me,  and  therefore  personal.  Being 
personal  they  could  not  conduct  legitimately  to  the 
impersonal  and  objective.  Reid  was  therefore  con- 
demned to  turn  forever  in  the  sphere  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness, and  never  could  succeed  in  refuting  Hume 
and  Berkeley,  or  in  reestablishing  the  worlds  they 
overthrew. 

Kant,  again,  detected  an  element  of  necessity  in  the 
fact  of  intelligence,  which  he  described  under  the  de- 
nominations of  forms  of  the  sensibility  and  laws  of  the 
understanding,  or  categories,  compelling  us,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  place  every  sensation  in  time  and  space,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  to  view  every  cognition  under  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  or  substance  and  accident. 
But  he  regarded  these  forms  and  categories  as  sub- 
jective and  personal.  By  their  aid  he  could  only 
proceed  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  are,  by  the 
laws  of  our  nature,  necessitated  to  believe  in  the 
objective,  but  never  so  far  as  to  attain  to  the  objective 
legitimately.  His  error  was  precisely  that  of  Reid. 
He  failed  to  perceive  that  the  characteristic  of  the  me, 
of  personality,  is  liberty,  and  therefore,  if  neces- 
sitated, it  must  needs  be  by  a  force  exterior  to  itself. 

Ficht^  detected  this  error  of  Reid  and  Kant,  dis- 
covered that  a  personality  which  is  not  free  is  no 
personality  at  all,  and  that  it  can  be  bound,  necessi- 
tated, by  nothing  inherent  in  itself.  But  he  was  so 
intent  on  establishing  the  freedom  of  the  me,  that  he 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  decisions  of  the  under- 
standing are  governed  by  laws  not  derived  nor  de- 
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rivable  from  our  personality.  He  therefore  found 
himself  unable  to  come  out  of  the «  me,  and  sunk  into 
complete  egoism.  The  me  became  to  him  the  universe, 
the  objective  became  merely  the  me  projected,  taking 
itself  as  the  object  of  its  own  perceptions.  Maine  de 
Biran  also  recognised  the  fact  that  personality  resides 
in  liberty,  and  to  the  demonstration  of  this  fact 
devoted  his  philosophical  life.  But  being  solely 
intent  on  maintaining  this  position,  he,  like  Ficht^, 
overlooked  the  element  of  necessity  present  in  every 
fact  of  intelligence,  and  fell  virtually,  like  him,  into 
complete  egoism. 

These  four  great  men  prepared  the  way  for  Cousin, 
and  facilitated  his  important  discovery:  Reid  and 
Kant  by  showing  that  belief  is  determined  by  neces- 
sary laws, —  Ficht6  and  Maine  de  Biran  by  dem- 
onstrating that  the  characteristic  of  personality,  of 
the  ME,  is  liberty,  and  therefore  that  nothing  which 
shall  necessitate  it  can  be  inherent  in  it.  This  was 
much,  and  enough  to  entitle  them  to  the  profound 
respect  and  gratitude  of  every  philosophical  inquirer. 
Yet  it  was  little  more  than  amassing  gold  and  silver 
and  other  materials  for  building  the  temple.  A 
Solomon  was  needed  to  build  it.  Cousin  followed 
them,  classified  their  facts,  admitted  with  Reid  and 
Kant  the  element  of  necessity  in  the  intelligence, — 
and  with  Ficht^  and  Maine  de  Biran  that  the  charac- 
teristic of  personality  is  liberty,  and  then  drew  the 
natural  conclusion.  But  he  saw  what  none  of  them 
did,  that  if  personality  consist  in  liberty,  and  there 
yet  be  in  the  fact  of  intelligence  an  element  of  neces- 
sity which  governs  it,  that  element  must  needs  be 
impersonal,  and  objective.  Psychological  analysis 
assured  him  that  there  is  this  element  in  every  fact  of 
intelligence,  as  we  have  seen ;  then  the  intelligence 
contains  an  objective  element ;  then  the  objective 
exists ;  then  we  can  pass  legitimately  from  the  sub- 
jective to  the  objective ;  for  the  objective  is  shown  by 
the  intelligence  in  every  cognition,  and  to  repose  on 
the  same  authority  with  that  of  any  fact  of  intelligence 
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whatever.  This  all  seems  so  natural,  so  easy,  and  to 
follow  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  question  the  merits  of  the  discoverer.  But 
so  it  is  with  all  the  discoveries  of  genius.  They  al- 
ways seem  to  be  lucky  hits.  But  it  may  be  said  in 
revenge,  that  it  is  only  genius  that  is  ever  favored 
with  such  "  good  luck." 

We  are  now  out  of  the  subjective,  out  of  the  sphere 
of  personality,  the  me,  and  in  the  not-me.  We  have 
obtained  the  objective.  But  can  we  go  no  further  1 
If  the  reason  be  good  authority  for  one  thing  out  of 
the  ME,  why  is  it  not  good  authority  for  all  that  it 
reveals  ?  We  have  granted  that  we  know  something ; 
but  is  it  not  the  reason  that  knows,  that  perceives, 
within  the  sphere  within  which  we  admit  the  fact  of 
intelligence  ?  If  we  regard  the  knowledge  the  reason 
gives  within  a  certain  extent  as  incontestable,  why 
shall  we  not  regard  all  knowledge  which  the  same 
reason  gives  as  equally  incontestable?  The  same 
reason  which  assures  me  that  I  exist,  also  assures  me 
that  no  phenomenon  can  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause, 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  that  reason  ought 
to  govern  the  passions ;  and  why  shall  I  credit  it  in 
the  one  case  and  not  in  the  others  ?  "  Why  shall  we 
admit  the  independence  of  the  reason  in  one  case  and 
not  in  another?  Reason  is  one  in  all  its  degrees. 
We  have  no  right  arbitrarily  to  contract  or  extend  its 
authority,  to  say  to  it,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no 
further." 

But  we  cannot  pursue  our  argument  better  than  in 
the  words  of  Cousin  himself.  We  therefore  conclude 
this  paper  with  the  following  extract  from  Cousin's 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Fragmens 
PhilosophiqueSy'^  which  we  insert  from  Mr.  Ripley's 
excellent  translation,  in  his  Philosophical  Miscellanies. 

^'  As  soon  as  reason  is  reestablished  in  its  true  nature  and  its 
rightful  independence,  we  easily  recognise  the  legitimacy  of 
its  applications,  even  when,  af^er  having  been  confined  within 
the  sphere  of  consciousness,  they  regularly  extend  beyond 
that  sphere.      Season  accordingly  arrives  at  beings  as  well  as 
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phenomena ;  it  reveals  to  us  the  world  and  Grod  with  as  much 
authority  as  our  own  existence  or  the  least  of  its  modifications ; 
and  ontology  is  no  less  legitimate  than  psychology,  since  it  is 
psychology,  which,  by  enlightening  us  as  to  the  nature  of 
reason,  conducts  us  itself  to  ontology. 

"  Ontology  is  the  science  of  Being.  It  is  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  personal  existence,  that  of  the  external  world,  and 
that  of  God.  It  is  reason  which  gives  us  this  threefold 
knowledge  on  the  same  authority  with  that  of  the  smallest 
knowledge  which  we  possess  ;  reason,  the  sole  faculty  of  all 
knowing,  the  only  principle  of  certainty,  the  exclusive  stan- 
dard of  the  true  and  the  false,  of  good  and  evil,  which 
alone  can  perceive  its  own  mistakes,  correct  itself  when  it  is 
deceived,  restore  itself  when  it  is  in  error,  call  itself  to  account, 
and  pronounce  upon  itself  the  sentence  of  acquittal  or  of  con- 
demnation. And  we  must  not  imagine  that  reason  waits  for 
slow  developments  before  it  presents  to  man  this  threefold 
knowledge  of  himself,  of  the  world,  and  of  God;  on  the 
contrary,  this  threefold  knowledge  is  given  to  us  entirely  in 
each  of  its  parts,  and  even  in  every  fact  of  consciousness,  in 
the  first  as  well  as  in  the  last.  It  is  still  psychology  which 
here  explains  ontology,  but  a  psychology  to  which  only  pro- 
foimd  reflection  can  attain. 

"  Can  there  be  a  single  fact  of  consciousness  without  a  certain 
degree  of  attention  ?  Let  attention  be  weakened  or  entirely 
destroyed,  and  our  thoughts  become  confused,  they  are  grad- 
ually dissipated  in  obscure  reveries,  which  soon  vanish  of  them- 
selves, and  are  for  us  as  if  they  were  not.  Even  the  percep- 
tions of  the  senses  are  blunted  by  want  of  attention,  and 
degenerate  into  merely  organic  impressions.  The  organ  is 
struck,  often  perhaps  with  force ;  but  the  mind  being  elsewhere 
does  not  perceive  the  impression  ;  there  is  no  sensation  ;  there 
is  no  consciousness.  Attention  therefore  is  the  condition  of 
all  consciousness. 

"  Now  is  not  every  act  of  attention  more  or  less  voluntary  ? 
And  is  not  every  voluntary  act  characterized  by  the  circum- 
stance that  we  consider  ourselves  as  the  cause  of  it  ?  And  is 
it  not  this  cause  whose  effects  vary  while  it  remains  the  same 
itself,  —  is  it  not  this  power  which  is  revealed  to  us  only  by  its 
acts,  but  which  is  distinguished  from  its  acts  and  which  its  acts 
do  not  exhaust,  —  is  it  not,  I  ask,  this  cause,  this  force,  which 
we  call  I,  me,  our  individuality,  our  personality,  —  that  person- 
ality of  which  we  never  doubt,  which  we  never  confound  with 
any  other,  because  we  never  refer  to  any  other  those  voluntary 
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acts  which  give  us  the  inward  feeling,  the  immovable  convic- 
tion of  its  reality  ? 

"  The  me  is  then  revealed  to  us  in  the  character  of  cause,  of 
force.  But  can  this  force,  this  cause  which  we  are,  do  every 
thing  which  it  wishes  ?  Does  it  meet  with  no  obstacles  ?  It 
meets  with  them  of  all  kinds,  at  every  moment.  A  sense  of 
our  feebleness  is  constantly  united  with  that  of  our  power.  A 
thousand  impressions  are  at  all  times  made  upon  us  ;  take 
away  attention  and  they  do  not  come  to  our  consciousness  ; 
let  attention  be  applied  to  them,  the  phenomenon  of  sensation 
begins.  Here  then,  at  the  same  time  that  I  refer  the  act  of 
attention  to  myself,  as  its  cause,  I  cannot,  for  the  same  reason, 
refer  to  myself  the  sensation  to  which  attention  has  been 
applied ;  I  cannot  do  this,  but  I  cannot  avoid  referring  it  to 
some  cause,  to  a  cause  necessarily  other  than  myself,  that  is 
to  say,  to  an  external  cause,  and  to  an  external  cause  whose 
existence  is  no  less  certain  to  me  than  my  own  existence,  since 
the  phenomenon  which  suggests  it  to  me  is  no  less  certain  than 
the  phenomenon  which  suggested  my  own,  and  both  the  phe- 
nomena are  presented  to  me  with  each  other. 

"  We  have  here  then  two  kinds  of  distinct  causes.  The  one 
personal,  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  consciousness,  the  otlier 
external  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  The  cause 
which  we  are  is  evidently  limited,  imperfect,  finite,  since  it 
constantly  meets  with  bounds  and  obstacles  among  the  variety 
of  causes  to  which  we  necessarily  refer  the  phenomena  that 
we  do  not  produce,  —  the  phenomena  purely  affective,  and  not 
voluntary.  On  the  other  hand,  these  causes  themselves  are 
limited  and  finite,  since  we  resist  them  to  a  certain  degree  as 
they  resist  us,  we  limit  their  action  as  they  limit  ours,  and  they 
also  mutually  limit  each  other.  It  is  reason  which  reveals  to 
us  these  two  kinds  of  causes.  It  is  reason,  which,  developing 
itself  in  our  consciousness  and  perceiving  there  at  the  same 
time  attention  and  sensation,  as  soon  as  these  two  simultaneous 
phenomena  are  perceived,  suggests  to  us  immediately  two 
kinds  of  distinct  causes,  but  correlative  and  mutually  limited, 
to  which  they  must  be  referred.  But  does  reason  stop  with 
this  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  as  soon  as 
the  notion  of  finite  and  limited  causes  is  given,  we  cannot  but 
conceive  of  a  superior  cause,  infinite  and  absolute,  which  is 
itself  the  first  and  last  cause  of  all  others.  The  internal  and 
personal  cause  and  external  causes  are  incontestably  causes  in 
relation  to  their  own  effects ;  but  the  same  reason  which  re- 
veals them  to  us  as  causes,  reveals  them  as  limited  and  relative 
causes,  and  thus  prevents  us  from  stopping  with  them  as 
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causes  sufficient  to  themselves,  and  compels  us  to  refer  them 
to  a  supreme  cause,  which  has  made  ihem  and  which  sustains 
them ;  which  is  in  relation  to  them  what  they  are  in  relation . 
to  the  phenomena  that  are  peculiar  to  them  ;  and  which  as  it 
is  the  Cause  of  all  causes,  and  the  Being  of  all  ][)eings,  is 
sufficient  in  itself,  and  sufficient  to  reason,  which  seeks  and 
which  finds  nothing  beyond." — Vol.  I.  pp.  68-72. 

We  shall  resume  this  subject  in  our  next  number, 
and  hope  to  receive  before  then  a  third  edition  of  the 
^^Fragmens  Philosophiques,^^  which  M.  Cousin  has  sent 
us,  and  in  which  he  has  briefly  replied  to  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  brought  against  his  philosophy 
in  Germany  and  in  Scotland. 


Art.  hi.  —  Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature. 
Edited  by  Georgr  Ripley.  Vol.  III.  —  Containing 
Select  Minor  Poems,  from  the  German  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller.  Boston :  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Company, 
1839.     12mo.  pp.  439. 

When  we  6rst  meditated  this  article,  we  designed 
to  discuss  the  literary  merits  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
and  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  relative  greatness. 
With  this  design,  we  began  to  study  anew  the  princi- 
pal works  of  these  illustrious  writers.  But  as  we 
went  on  with  the  productions  of  Goethe,  we  felt  every 
day  an  increasing  sense  of  our  inability  to  measure 
his  height,  and  construct  a  Mecanique  Celeste,  from  the 
various  and  conflicting  phenomena  observed  in  his 
writings.  What  seemed  single  stars  at  first,  appeared 
double  and  treble  on  a  second  examination,  —  and 
were,  at  last,  found  to  be  constellations.  The  reader 
of  Goethe  is  often  surprised  to  see  that  a  song  or 
story,  which  at  first  appeared  only  a  clever  monument 
of  the  author's  rythming  skill,  is  really  covered  all 
over  with  hieroglyphics,  which  are  full  of  deep  signifi- 
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cance.     The   first   attempt,   therefore,   was   speedily 
abandoned. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Goethe.  He  is  so  "  many-sided,^'  that  "  you  never 
know  where  to  find  him."  At  one  time,  you  find  him 
recommending  action  and  practical  life.  He  counsels 
men  to  take  a  part  in  the  doing  and  driving  of  the 
world.  But  when  French  cannon  thunder  at  the  gates 
of  Weimar,  the  first  poet  of  Germany,  that  "many- 
sided  man,"  fearful  lest  his  mind  should  be  disturbed, 
sits  down  to  study  Chinese.  Now  he  seems  cool,  in- 
different to  the  great  interests  of  Humanity,  and  again 
he  is  filled  with  the  love  of  man.  He  seems  to  have 
followed  an  Epicurean  plan  of  life.  The  words  of  an 
old  writer  would  have  served  him  for  a  motto  :  "  Come 
on,  therefore,  let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are 
present,  and  let  us  speedily  use  the  creatures  like  as 
in  youth.  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and 
ointments,  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us. 
Let  us  cover  ourselves  with  rosebuds  before  they  be 
withered.  Let  none  of  us  go  without  his  part  of  our 
voluptuousness.  Let  us  leave  tokens  of  our  joyfulness 
in  every  place,"  for  "  our  life  is  short  and  tedious,  and 
in  the  death  of  man  there  is  no  remedy." 

But  whatever  was  his  character  as  a  man,  his  power 
as  a  writer  is  unrivalled  among  the  moderns,  and  his 
claims  to  immortal  renown  uncontested.  He  goes 
silently  up  to  take  his  place  among  the  fixed  stars  of 
creation.  His  works  pass  "  into  the  ages,"  to  shine 
with  perennial  brilliancy.  His  faults  as  a  man  detract 
nothing  from  the  artistic  value  of  his  works.  An 
amateur  would  be  censured  for  his  folly,  if  he  should  re- 
fuse to  admire  a  painting  of  Adrien  Braur,  because 
that  artist  was  the  most  licentious  of  profligates. 

All  true  lovers  of  poetry  will  gratefully  welcome  the 
little  volume  Mr.  Dwight  and  his  friends  have  prepar- 
ed from  these  great  masters  of  German  Art.  The  pieces 
selected  from  Goethe  are  perhaps  the  best  specimens 
of  his  style ;  many  of  them  are  masterpieces  —  models 
in  this  department  of  art ;   perhaps  they  are  the  most 
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favorable  that  could  be  selected,  though  we  are  far 
from  believing,  with  Mr.  Dwight,  that  they  are  all 
which  would  be  valuable  to  the  English  reader.  Some 
of  these  little  pieces  will  not,  at  first  sight,  commend 
themselves  to  the  general  reader  of  English  poetry. 
That  merit  must  be  very  shallow  which  can  be  seen 
through  at  a  single  glance.  The  German  Lyrics,  and 
especially  Goethe's,  differ  essentially  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  masters  of  the  divine  art  among 
us.  English  poetry  overflows  with  thought.  Its 
thoughtfulness  is  its  most  striking  trait.  It  is  pro- 
found. Metaphysical  treatises  pass  for  good,  genuine 
English  poetry  when  translated  into  verse.  Homilies 
have  been  "  done  into  metre,''  and  pass  current  as 
lyrics,  odes,  and  songs.  Compare  the  sonnets  of 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth  —  in  many  re- 
spects their  most  remarkable  productions  —  with  the 
best  sonnets  of  any  other  nation,  and  the  difference  in 
thoughtfulness  will  immediately  appear.  The  former 
are  thoughts  chiselled  in  cold  marble,  or  rather  they 
are  huge  crystals,  that  have  silently  elaborated  them- 
selves, and  speak  of  wondrous  power  that  "  lives  and 
works  unseen." 

English  poetry  is  full  of  energy  ;  there  is  a  majesty 
in  its  march.  Its  images  are  bold  and  distinct.  Our 
lyric  poetry  partakes  of  the  same  character.  The 
English  mind  is  fully  portrayed  therein.  It  is  based  on 
good  sound  common  sense,  and  seldom  rises  far  above 
the  actual.  Even  our  songs  have  little  of  that  light, 
cloudy,  dream-like,  evanescent  substance  which  forms 
the  material  of  so  many  German  songs.  Our  songs 
are  simple ;  no  man  can  mistake  their  meaning ;  the 
allusions  are  generally  broad  hints.  You  see  the 
thread  on  which  the  pearls  are  strung. 

The  German  song  is  quite  different;  it  is  filled 
rather  with  profound  sentiments  than  profound 
thoughts.  Yet  sometimes  vast  meaning  is  condensed 
in  a  few  words.  It  is  complicated,  allusive,  full  of 
dark  hints,  "  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles." 
Goethe's  songs,  in  particular,  are  often  bewitchingly 
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vague,  all  their  meaning  does  not  come  forth  at  once. 
The  English  song  is  a  tree.  You  see  its  trunk,  its 
branches,  its  leaves.  You  learn  the  blossom  from  the 
bough,  and  the  fruit  from  the  blossom.  The  only 
mystery  is,  "  How  has  it  grown  ?  '*  The  German  song 
is  a  cloud.  You  cannot  define  its  shape.  By  looking 
at  one  phase,  you  learn  nothing  of  the  next ;  for 
one  side  may  be  dark,  and  the  other  all  covered  with 
rainbow  light.  It  is  in  a  perpetual  change,  and  often 
"  overflows  with  terrible  beauty."  Like  the  cloud  that 
Hamlet  gazed  on,  it  takes  all  the  forms  of  the  ob- 
server's fancy.  This  vagueness  is  peculiar  to  the 
songs  of  the  Germans,  and  this  people  have  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  be  shadowy,  —  for  the  legend  says, 
with  deep  truth,  that  while  the  French  had  the  land, 
and  the  English  the  sea,  the  Germans  had  the  clouds, 
for  their  inheritance.  But  there  is  a  simple  freshness 
in  German  poetry,  especially  in  lyric  composition. 
There  is  no  imitation  of  hackneyed  models  ;  no  "  troub- 
ling of  the  mind"  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  towards 
Orpheus  and  Petrarch,  or  any  of  the  canonized  oracles 
of  song.  A  Teutonic  spirit  clothes  itself  in  its  own 
Teutonic  dress. 

"  The  high  hymn  of  German  bards, 
—  in  its  own  fulness  swelling, 
From  the  heart's  own  depths  out-welling, 

Spurns  restraint,  nor  rule  regards."  —  p.  333. 

The  careless  reader  will  perhaps  sometimes  pass  over 
the  beautiful  little  pieces  of  Goethe,  not  discovering 
what  deep  meaning  lies  under  them.  But  the  true 
poetic  Argus  will  be  at  no  loss  to  penetrate  their 
depths. 

Goethe's  songs  have  been  carefully  arranged  by  the 
translator,  and  wrought  into  a  beautiful  mosaic,  thus 
affording  a  more  correct  delineation  of  the  artist's 
character  than  most  biographies  would  furnish.  You 
see  how  he  thought,  and  how  he  felt ;  what  he  aspired 
after,  and  what  he  reached.  As  he  was  an  Epicurean, 
so  his  songs  are  the  songs  of  this  world.     The  differ- 
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ent  periods  of  his  life  are  distinctly  marked  in  these 
pieces,  and  the  careful  reader  will  readily  refer  one 
song  to  his  fiery  youth;  another  to  his  philosophic 
manhood,  when  he  had  "a  generous  view  of  life,"  and 
still  others  to  a  period  of  more  mature  wisdom  "  when 
he  was  too  old  to  sin,"  as  some  one  has  said. 

These  translations  are  not  all  by  the  same  hand. 
Mr.  Dwight  has  been  favored  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Frothingham,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Clarke,  Miss 
Fuller,  Mr.  Channing,  Mr.  Hedge,  Mr.  Haven,  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  Mr.  Cranch.  The  different  writers  neces- 
sarily translate  in  different  spirits,  and  in  obedience 
to  different  theories  of  art.  But  it  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  ten  different  persons  should  be  found  in 
New  England  able  to  produce  such  fine  translations  as 
are  contained  in  the  present  specimens.  But  the  book 
must  be  suffered  to  speak  for  itself.  The  "  November 
Song  "  has  a  cheerless  title,  which  it  does  not  merit : 

"  The  Archer !  —  not  the  ancient  one, 
Within  whose  cheerless  Sign 
Winters  the  far-retreaiing  Sun, 
And  seems  but  half  to  shine  ;  — 

The  Archer  boy  !  to  him  the  song, 

Who  'mid  the  roses  plays, 
And  hears  and  aims,  nor  aimeth  long, 

But  hits  the  heart  always. 

Through  him  the  winter  evenings  lend, 

So  hateful  else,  and  bare, 
To  us  full  many  a  worthy  friend, 

And  many  a  lady  fair. 

And  henceforth  shall  the  charming  child 

P  the  starry  heavens  be  set, 
And,  rising,  setting,  clear  and  mild, 

Shoot  twinkles  at  us  yet."  —  p.  19. 

The  following,  with  the  scriptural  title  of  "  Vanitas 
vanitatum  vanitas,"  is  a  good  disclosure  of  the  author^s 
philosophy  of  life  : 

"  I've  set  my  heart  upon  nothing,  you  see  ; 
Hurrah  ! 
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And  so  the  world  goes  well  with  me. 

Hurrah  ! 
And  who  has  a  mind  to  be  fellow  of  mine, 
Why,  let  him  take  hold  and  help  me  drain 
These  mouldy  lees  of  wine. 

I  set  my  heart  at  first  upon  wealth ; 

Hurrah  ! 
And  bartered  away  my  peace  and  health ; 

But,  ah  ! 
The  slippery  change  went  about  like  air, 
And  when  I  had  clutched  me  a  handful  here, 
Away  it  went  there. 

I  set  my  heart  upon  woman  next ; 

Hurrah  ! 
For  her  sweet  sake  was  oft  perplexed  ; 

But,  ah  ! 
The  False  one  looked  for  a  daintier  lot, 
The  Constant  one  wearied  me  out  and  out, 
The  Best  was  not  easily  got. 

I  set  my  heart  upon  travels  grand, 

Hurrah  ! 
And  spurned  our  plain  old  Fatherland  ; 

But,  ah  ! 
Nought  seemed  to  be  just  the  thing  it  should. 
Most  comfortless  beds  and  indifferent  food, 
My  tastes  misunderstood. 

I  set  my  heart  upon  sounding  fame  ; 

Hurrah  ! 
And,  lo !  I  'm  eclipsed  by  some  upstart's  name  ; 

And,  ah  ! 
When  in  public  life  I  loomed  quite  high, 
The  folks  that  passed  me  would  look  awry  : 
Their  very  worst  friend  was  I. 

And  then  I  set  my  heart  upon  war. 

Hurrah  ! 
We  gained  some  battles  with  eclat. 

Hurrah  ! 
We  troubled  the  foe  with  sword  and  flame, 
(And  some  of  our  friends  fared  quite  the  same,) 
I  lost  a  leg  for  fame. 

Now  I  've  set  my  heart  upon  nothing,  you  see  ; 
Hurrah  ! 
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And  the  whole  wide  world  belongs  to  me. 

Hurrah  ! 
The  feast  begins  to  run  low,  no  doubt ; 
But  at  the  old  cask  we  '11  have  one  good  bout. 

Come,  drink  the  lees  all  out ! "  —  pp.  50,  51. 

Goethe's  connexion  with  Lili,  which  did  not  ripen 
into  marriage,  gave  occasion  to  some  exquisite  little 
poems.  The  following  extract  from  some  lines  ad- 
dressed to  a  Golden  Heart,  received  from  her,  and 
worn  round  his  neck,  is  a  good  specimen. 

"  The  bird  may  burst  the  silken  chain  which  bound  liim, 
Flying  to  the  green  home,  which  fits  him  best ; 

But,  ah  !  he  bears  the  prisoner's  badge  aroimd  him. 
Still  by  the  piece  about  his  neck  distressed. 

He  ne'er  can  breathe  his  free,  wild  notes  again  ; 

They  're  stifled  by  the  pressure  of  his  chain."  —  p.  31. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  Mr.  Dwight's  prin- 
ciples of  translation.     He  says  — 

"  Only  such  of  them  are  given,  as  have,  from  time  to  time, 
interested  the  translator,  and  such  as  he  could  translate  in  the 
hours  when  they  have  most  filled  his  fancy  and  spoken  to  his 
experience.  This  has  been  the  only  principle  of  selection. 
Many  a  time  he  has  turned  them  over,  attracted  only  by  a 
significant  look,  a  promising  glimpse  of  a  meaning,  in  here 
and  there  one  ;  and  often  has  a  song,  several  times  dismissed 
with  a  look  of  irrecognition,  revealed  itself  afterwards,  in  all 
its  beauty,  by  the  merest  accident,  when  some  mood  or  circura^ 
stance  has  thrown  him  into  the  right  point  of  view,  or  when 
some  fresh  experience,  grave  or  trifling,  has  recalled  the  song 
as  its  fittest  word.  On  this  fact  he  founds  whatever  confidence 
he  has  that  tliese  translations  are  in  any  degree  successful. 
Full  justice  to  the  original  could  not  be  done.  A  song  is  but 
a  breath.  It  came  out  whole,  just  as  it  is,  as  much  a  mystery 
to  the  poet  as  to  any  one.  Its  dress  cannot  be  torn  away  from 
its  substance  ;  the  rhythm,  the  tones,  the  coloring,  the  imagery, 
the  very  length  or  shortness  of  it,  are  determined  by  a  sort  of 
inward  necessity  —  that  nicer  instinct,  by  which  the  soul,  in  all 
its  genuine  productions,  instantly  chooses  out  of  Nature  what- 
ever will  serve  it  for  a  language.  A  song  is  a  feeling  which 
has  found  utterance  in  a  beautiful  form,  and  satisfied  itself. 
The   form   is  not  the  container  of  the  spirit  of  a  song ;  the 
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form  is  thoroughly  mstinct  with  the  spirit,  and,  in  fact,  grew 
out  of  it.  The  spirit,  therefore,  or  essence  of  a  lyric  piece 
cannot  be  transfused  out  of  one  form  into  another.  Imitation 
always  fails,  and  would,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  effect  an 
exact  literal  copy.  The  translator's  only  hope,  then,  is  to  re- 
produce, to  reoriginate,  to  repeat,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  him- 
self the  very  experience  in  which  the  song  first  had  its  birth. 
Let  not  this  ideal  of  translation  be  deemed  a  boast  of  what  has 
been  realized  in  the  present  case  :  it  is  a  simple  confession  of 
mability."  — pp.  361,362. 

Is  not  this  the  only  true  theory  of  translation  ? 
How  can  a  lyric  be  adequately  rendered  into  a  new 
language,  unless  the  translator  is  stirred  by  the  same 
spirit  which  moved  the  author,  and  reproduces  the 
same  form  ?  In  most  instances  Mr.  Dwight  has  come 
nearer  his  ideal  than  his  modesty  has  permitted  him  to 
confess.  Some  of  the  versions  seem  to  have  sprung 
out  of  the  original  at  the  command  of  a  magician. 
Others,  however,  are  not  so  well  executed.  But  two  or 
three,  to  our  judgment,  are  improvements  upon  the 
originals.  One  of  these  is  "  Restless  Love,*'  which 
almost  defies  translation.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
version  falls  far  below  the  original ;  this  fault  is  not 
always  to  be  ascribed  to  the  haste,  or  carelessness  of 
the  translator,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  and  form 
of  a  lyric  cannot  be  separated,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage will  not  take  the  requisite  form,  or  supply  the 
necessary  words.  Some  of  Goethe's  songs  are  so 
Teutonic,  they  will  not  admit  of  Anglifcation.  One 
of  the  most  pleasing  translations  in  the  book,  "  The 
Minstrel,"  p.  62,  is  far  inferior  to  the  original,  for 
this  reason :  the  spirit  of  the  piece  is  well  preserved 
in  the  rendering,  but  the  capital  charm  of  the  original 
consists  in  the  language ;  the  beautiful  adaptation  of 
the  sound  to  the  sense.  Mr.  Dwight  has  given  us  the 
sense  without  the  sound.  But  in  this  he  has  merely 
failed  to  accomplish  an  impossibility.  The  original 
has  an  exquisite  imitative  melody,  which  it  would  be 
unfair  to  ask  of  a  translation.  The  first  four  lines  of 
the  fifth  stanza  are  beautiful  in  the  version. 
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^'  I  sing  but  as  the  wood-bird  sings, 
That  dwells  in  shady  tree  ; 
The  song  that  from  my  light  heart  springs 
Is  rich  reward  for  me."  —  p.  63. 

Excepting  a  slight  imperfection  in  the  second  line, 
this  verse  is  exceedingly  well  translated.  But  to  our 
ear,  the  first  line  in  the  German  has  the  clear  warble 
of  the  black-bird  in  its  changing  notes. 

"  Ich  singe  wieder  Vogel  singt 
Der  in  dem  Zweigen  wohnet, 
Das  Lied  das  aus  der  Kehle  springt, 
1st  Lohn  der  reichlich  lohnel." 

But  in  the  general  way,  the  translation  is  surprising- 
ly well  done.  High  as  Mr.  Dwight  has  placed  his  ideal, 
he  has  uniformly  approached  nearer  to  it  than  he  could 
reasonably  expect.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the 
pieces  from  the  other  writers,  who  have  honored  this 
book  with  their  contributions.  It  is  rare  that  a  judicious 
critic  will  find  occasion  for  censure.  The  following 
specimen  shows  the  fidelity  with  which  the  original  is 
adhered  to.  We  give  Mr.  Dwight's  version  and  our 
own  literal  one  beside  it. 


TO   THE    MOON. 


FRC£   VERSION. 

^Fillest  hill  and  vale  again, 
Still,  with  softenin^^  light ! 

Loosest  from  the  world's  cold  chain 
All  my  soul  to-night ! 

Spreadest  round  me,  far  and  nigh, 

Soothingly,  thy  smile ; 
Prom  thee,as  from  friendship's  eye. 

Sorrow  shrinks  the  while. 

Every  echo  thrills  my  heart — 
Glad  and  gloomy  mood. 

Joy  and  sorrow  both  have  part 
In  my  solitude. 

River,  river,  glide  along ! 

I  am  sad,  tdas ! 
Fleeting  things  are  love  and  song. 

Even  so  they  pass ! 


LITERAL    VERSION. 

Fillest  again  bush  and  vale 
Still  widi  mist-splendor, 

At  last  settest  free  once  more 
My  soul  entirely. 

Widen'st  over  my  meadows. 

Softening,  thy  glance, 
Like  the  eye  of  a  friend,  mild 

On  my  destiny. 

My  heart  feels  every  echo 

Of  gay  and  sad  time ; 
It  walks  betwixt  Joy  and  Pain 

In  the  solitude. 

Flow  on,  flow  on,  lovely  stream, 

I  shall  ne'er  be  glad  ; 
Thus  Sport  and  Love  must  away, 

And  Fidelity. 
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I  have  had  and  I  have  lost 

What  I  long  for  yet ; 
Ah !  why  will  we,  to  our  cost, 

Simple  joys  forget  ? 

River,  river,  glide  along, 

Without  stop  or  stay ! 
Murmur,  whisper,  to  my  song 

In  melodious  play, — 

Whether  on  a  winter's  night. 
Rise  thy  swollen  floods, 

Or  in  spring  thou  hast  delight 
Watering  the  young  bu£. 

Happy  he,  who,  hating  none, 
Leaves  the  world's  dull  noise, 

And,  with  trusty  friend  alone, 
Quietly  enjoys 


Once,  indeed,  I  possessed 

What  is  so  precious. 
That  man,  to  his  sorrow, 

Never  forgets  it 

Rush,  River,  along  the  vale, 

Without  stop  or  rest; 
Rush,  and  whisper  to  my  song 

Melodious  notes,  — 

When  thou  in  tlie  winter  night, 

Raging,  overflowest. 
Or  in  sprmg's  splendor 

Waterest  young  shoots. 

Happy  he,  who  from  the  world. 
Without  hate,  shuts  himself; 

Holds  a  friend  to  his  bosom. 
And  with  him  enjoys 


men 


Whatever  unknown  b  v 

Or  not  conceived  o^ 
Thro'  the  labyrinth  of  the  breast 

Wanders  in  the  night 


What,  forever  unexpressed. 

Hid  from  conmion  sight. 
Through  the  mazes  of  the  breast 

Sofuy  steals  by  night ! " 

pp.  32, 33. 

There  is  a  pleasing  family  picture,  called"  For  Life," 
p.  37.  The  plan  is  quite  simple ;  a  wedded  pair  are 
together  looking  out  of  their  cottage  to  see  the  bles- 
sings the  "  warm  spring  rain  has  brought."  The 
storm  is  swelling  in  the  blue  and  misty  distance,  but 
Love  dwells  with  them.  They  look,  very  naturally,  to 
the  little  grove  of  trees,  —  sober  as  the  cares  of  man 
and  wife,  with  violets,  like  youthful  love,  at  their  feet. 
They  think  of  the  times  when  they,  two  bashful  lovers, 
stole  thither  to  gather  the  first  flowers  of  spring. 
Two  emblematic  doves  fly  thither  at  the  same  moment. 
The  aged  pair  speak  of  their  marriage,  when  new 
moons  rejoiced  in  chorus,  when  a  new  sun  arose,  and 
new  life  began.  They  speak  of  their  children,  and 
add  that  this  is  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding : 

"  Still,  still  to  love  we  listen. 
While  years  are  gliding  on  ; 
And  now  we  go  to  christen 

Our  grand-child  and  our  son."  —  p.  40. 

The  English  reader  will  naturally  be  reminded  of  a 
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similar  piece  in  our  tongue,  "  John  Anderson  my  Jo, 
John.**  Each  is  characteristic  of  its  own  nation.  The 
latter  proceeded  from  a  grave,  thoughtful,  forecasting 
people,  and  its  last  stanza  would  do  well  at  the  end  of 
a  sermon ;  yet  it  is  perfectly  natural  in  the  mouth  of  a 
religious  woman,  even  in  a  song. 

Goethe's  Ballads  will,  perhaps,  be  more  popular 
amongst  us  than  his  songs.  The  "  Fisher  "  has  long 
been  a  favorite  in  Germany.  It  is  difficult  to  preserve 
the  dreamy  character  of  the  original,  in  a  translation, 
but  in  general  it  is  quite  well  done  : 

"  The  water  rolled,  the  water  swelled  ; 

A  fisher  sat  thereby, 
And  quietly  his  angle  held  ; 

Chilled  to  his  heart  was  he. 
The  water  in  dreamy  motion  kept, 

As  he  sat  in  dreamy  mood  ; 
A  wave  hove  up  —  and  a  damsel  stepped, 

All  dripping,  from  the  flood. 

She  sang  to  him,  she  spake  to  him  : 

'  Why  wilt  thou  lure  away 
My  sweet  brood  by  thy  human  art 

To  the  deadly  light  of  day  ? 
Ah  !  knewest  thou  how  light  of  heart 

The  little  fishes  live. 
Thou  wouldst  come  down,  all  as  thou  art. 

And  thy  true  life  receive. 

'  Bathes  not  the  sun  with  all  his  skies  ? 

Bathes  not  the  moon  by  night, 
To  breathe  my  dew  awhile,  and  rise 

All  smiling  doubly  bright  ? 
And  tempt  thee  not  the  deep,  deep  skies. 

Here  spread  in  watery  blue  ? 
And  tempt  thee  not  thine  own  dark  eyes 

Down  through  th'  eternal  dew  ?  ' 

The  water  rolled,  the  water  swelled  ; 

It  wetted  his  bare  feet ; 
A  something  through  his  bosom  thrilled  ; 

He  seemed  his  love  to  meet. 
She  spake  to  him,  she  sang  to  him  ; 

With  him  't  was  quickly  o'er  : 
Half  drew  she  him,  half  sank  he  in. 

And  never  was  seen  more."  —  pp.  67, 68. 
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In  one  or  two  instances,  Mr.  Dwight  gives  us  two 
versions  ;  —  one  literal,  and  his  own ;  the  other  free, 
and  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bancroft : 


MY   GODDESS. 


LITERAL   VERSION. 

Which  of  the  Deities 
Shall  we  give  the  palm  to  ? 
With  none  dispute  I ; 
Yet  would  I  give  it 
To  that  ever-changeahle, 
Ever-youthful, 
Singular  child  of  Jove, 
His  darling  daughter, 
Fantasy. — p.  94 


FREE   VERSION. 


Who,  of  Heaven's  immortal  train, 
Shall  the  highest  prize  obtain  ? 
Strife  I  would  with  all  give  o'er, 
But  there's  one  I'll  aye  adore. 
Ever  new  and  ever  changing, 
Thro'  the  paths  of  marvel  ranging, 
Dearest  in  her  father's  eye, 
Jove's  own  darling.  Fantasy. 

p.  97. 


Gretchen's  Song,  p.  124,  is  a  pretty  little  piece : 

"  My  peace  is  hence, 
My  heart  is  lone. 
My  rest  is  for  aye 
And  ever  gone." 

The  following  shows  to  what  the  author  aspired : 

.   "  Ah  !  that  the  true  creative  Soul 

Through  all  my  sense  were  ringing, 
Like  pieces  ready  for  the  flower, 
From  out  my  senses  springing." 

We  would  gladly  multiply  extracts,  but  have  only 
space  for  Mr.  Dwight's  definition  of  a  Philistine : 

*'  The  word  '  Philistine '  (Philister)  was  originally  a  cant 
term,  among  the  students  in  the  German  universities,  for  a 
townsman,  a  shopkeeper.  In  its  more  extended  use,  it  de- 
scribes the  narrow,  positive  character,  made  up  of  common- 
places and  conventionalisms,  who  is  a  perpetual  contradiction 
in  the  way  of  a  poetic  nature,  like  Goethe's,  wishing  to  live 
widely  and  genially  '  in  the  Whole,  the  Grood,  the  Fair,'  ex- 
temporizing life,  culling  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  moment  in  its 
own  fulness  of  activity,  exploring  all  regions  of  thought  and 
poetry  and  love,  resolutely  ignoring  the  hackneyed  falsehood 
which  timid  spirits  have  turned  life  into  ;  spurning  the  poor 
complacency  of  settled  maxims  and  set  aims,  which  make  it 
seem  as  if  the  soul's  limits  had  all  been  tried,  and  experience 
had  settled  beforehand  for  each  new  comer  what  life  is.    This 
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may  seem  to  be  making  many  words  of  a  definition.  But  a 
true  definition  of  a  '  Philistine '  would  be  an  exhibition,  by 
contrast,  of  the  most  characteristic  and  instructive  phase  in 
which  Goethe  presented  himself  to  the  world  ;  —  it  would 
show,  imbodied  in  a  word,  all  which  it  was  the  first  article  of 
his  creed  to  shun.  He  would  find  what  life  was  for  himself. 
He  would  de,  and  not  let  himself  be  moulded  into  a  tame 
creature  of  views,  purposes,  habits,  and  manners,  which, 
however  successfully  caught  and  worn,  would  only  belie  his 
own  real  nature,  and  could  have  no  root  within  him.  He 
wished  to  begin  life  afresh,  and  not  take  it  at  second  hand, 
living  by  pattern  and  on  purpose,  with  painful  fidelity,  as  too 
many  do,  consulting  the  Past  to  find  out  what  is  in  them.  He 
had  unbounded  faith  in  himself,  which,  practically  rendered, 
means  this :  Let  a  man  only  be  himself,  and  he  will  be  the 
best  which  he  can  be  ;  and  which,  practically  tried,  continual- 
ly surprises  him  with  the  discovery  that  nothing  is  too  much  to 
hope  to  him  that  is  faithful  to  his  hope  ;  that  the  Ideal  is  the 
Real,  and  that  the  large  presumptions  of  childhood  are  the 
genuine  oracles,  and  that  Immortality,  Peace,  One-ness  with 
God,  are  more  substantial  verities,  and  are  nearer,  than  most 
theologies  have  made  them.  Hence,  all  Philisterey  was  his 
especial  annoyance  ;  —  all  canting  moralities,  which  distrust 
Nature,  and  do  not  fortify  and  save,  but  only  impoverish  and 
unman  the  soul ;  —  all  systems  in  theology,  philosophy,  taste, 
which  foreclose  the  illimitable,  ever-fresh  and  trackless  fields 
of  Thought ;  —  all  narrow  criticism,  at  war  with  individuality ; 
—  all  life-plans  which  voluntarily  include  drudgery,  low  or 
high,  as  such  ;  —  all  yoking  of  the  soul's  Pegasus  into  the 
vulgar  plough  of  self-enslaving  thrift  ;  —  all  toleration  of  con- 
ventionalisms and  utilities,  except  as  knacks  or  conveniences, 
in  the  free  realm  of  Poetry,  and  pure  Literature,  and  Art, 
where,  to  work  with  an  eye  to  consequences,  to  popular  efiect, 
to  established  formulas,  or  admired  patterns,  is  at  best  but 
clever  manufacturing,  not  creating  from  the  life.  His  genius 
would  be  true  to  itself.  But  Philisterey  —  the  '  knowingness ' 
of  the  world  —  does  not  trust  the  honesty  of  genius,  —  must 
hamper  it  with  all  the  vulgar  pledges  and  securities  that  it  will 
not  go  wrong."  —  pp.  376-378, 

Schiller  -was  an  antipode  to  Goethe.  He  was  full 
of  lofty  aspirations.  He  was  less  a  Poet  than  his 
illustrious  rival,  but  we  fancy  he  was  more  a  man. 
But  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  his  character  or  merits, 
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while  Carlyle's  life  of  him  is  before  the  public.     We 
will  give  a  few  specimens. 

The  following  is   smooth  and  liquid.     It  is  a  most 
perfect  translation : 

INDIAN   DEATH   SONG. 


"  On  the  mat  he's  sitting  there : 

See !  he  sits  upright, 
With  the  same  look  that  he  ware 

When  he  saw  the  light 

But    where    now    the    hand's 
clinched  weight  ? 

Where  the  hreath  he  drew, 
That  to  the  Great  Spirit  late 

Forth  the  pipe-smoke  hlew  ? 

Where  the  eyes,  that,  falcon-keen, 
Marked  the  rein-deer  pass, 

By  the  dew  upon  the  green. 
By  the  waving  grass  ? 

That  the  limhs,  that,  unconfined, 
Bounded  through  the  snow. 

Like  the  stag  that's  twenty-tyned. 
Like  the  mountain  roe ! 

That  the  arms,  that,  stout  and 
tense, 

Did  the  bow-string  twang ! 
See,  the  life  is  parted  hence ! 

See,  how  loose  they  hang  ! 

Well  for  him !  he's  gone  his  ways 
Where  are  no  more  snows ; 

Where  the  fields  are  decked  with 
maize. 
That  unplanted  grows ;  — 


Where  with  beasts  of  chase  each 
wood. 

Where  with  birds  each  tree, 
Where  with  fish  is  every  flood 

Stocked  full  pleasantly. 

He  above  with  spirits  feeds ;  — 

We,  alone  and  dim, 
Left  to  celebrate  his  deeds, 

And  to  bury  him. 

Bring  the  last  sad  ofiferings  hither ! 

Chant  the  death  lament ! 
All  inter  with  him  together, 

That  can  him  content 

'Neath  his  head  the  hatchet  hide. 
That  he  swung  so  strong ; 

And  the  bear's  ham  set  beside, — 
For  the  way  is  long ;  — 

Then  the  knife,  sharp  let  it  be, 
That  from  foeman's  crown, 

Quick,  with  dexterous  cuts  but 
three. 
Skin  and  tuft  brought  down ; — 

Paints,  to  smear  his  frame  about, 

Set  within  his  hand^ 
That  he  redly  may  shme  out 

In  the  spirits'  land." 

pp.234,235w 


He  sings  of  the  dignity  of  Woman  in  a  fine  strain : 

"  Honored  be  Woman !  To  her  it  is  given 
To  twine  with  our  life  the  bright  roses  of  Heaven  ; 

'T  is  hers  to  be  weaving  affection's  sweet  bond  ; 
Beneath  the  chaste  veil  she  loves  to  retire, 
And  nourish  in  silence  the  holy  fire, 

That  burns  in  a  bosom  faithful  and  fond. 

Far  beyond  Truth's  simple  dwelling 
Man^s  wild  spirit  loves  to  sweep  ; 
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And  his  heart  is  ever  swelling/ 
Tossed  on  passion's  stormy  deep. 

To  the  distant  good  aspiring, 
There  is  still  no  peace  for  him  ; 

Through  the  very  stars,  untiring. 
He  pursues  his  dazzling  dream. 

But  Woman's  mild  glance,  like  a  charm,  overtakes  him, 
And  from  his  visions  of  wandering  wakes  him, 

Warning  him  back  to  the  present  to  flee. 
In  the  mother's  still  cot  her  enjoyment 
Finds  she  in  modest  and  quiet  employment ; 

Faithful  daughter  of  Nature  is  she."  —p.  329. 

The  author's  own  character  is  well  delineated  in 
the  following  lines  : 

LIGHT   AND  WABMTH. 

"  The  world  the  generous  spirit  meets. 
Free-hearted,  nought  concealing ; 

Trusting  to  find  in  all  he  greets 
His  own  o'erflowing  feeling ; 

Pledging,  with  honest  fervor  warm. 

To  Truth  the  aid  of  his  true  arm. 

But  men  are  selfish,  mean,  and  small, 

He  fails  not  long  of  seeing ; 
The  worldly  throng  are  eager  all 

To  seek  their  own  well-bising. 
Sullen  and  cold  he  stands  apart. 
And  love  is  frozen  in  his  heart. 

Alas  !  Truth's  brightest  beaming  ray 

Too  oft  no  heat  diffuses ; 
He's  blest,  who,  with  experience  gray. 

No  youthful  ardor  loses. 
Wouldst  thou  attain  thy  highest  good. 
Blend  warmth  of  heart  with  wisdom  shrewd." 

p.  342. 

Schiller's  pieces  are  good  expressions  of  the  aspir- 
ings of  the  human  soul.  We  are  never  satisfied  with 
what  is  attained.  On  Mount  Carmel  we  sigh  after 
Zion  ;  on  Zion  we  languish  for  Eden  ;  and  when  that 
is  reached,  we  aspire  to  Heaven.  Thus^  an  ideal, 
when  realized,  becomes  the  foundation  of  other  ideals, 

VOL.  11.  NO.  II.  26 
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still  higher  and  more  beautiful ;  as  fast  as  our  dreams 
become  life,  they  send  up  other  dreams,  that  haunt  us 
like  a  passion.  This  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  so 
common  in  Schiller,  —  and  so  rare  in  Goethe,  —  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  "  Pilgrims,"  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  made  : 

THE    PILGRIM. 


Tiife's  first  beams  were  bright 
around  me, 

When  I  left  my  father's  cot, 
Breakmg  every  tie  that  bound  me 

To  that  dear  and  hallowed  spot 

Childish  hopes  and  youthful  pleas- 
ures, 

Freely  I  renounced  them  all ; 
Went  in  quest  of  nobler  treasures, 

Trustii^  to  a  higher  calL 


For  to  me  a  voice  had  spoken, 
And  a  Spirit  seemed  to  say. 

Wander  forth ;  the  path  is  broken ; 
Yonder,  eastward  lies  thy  way. 

Rest  not  till  a  golden  portal 
Thou  hast  reached ;  there  enter 
in; 
And  what  thou  hast    prized  at 
mortal. 
There,  immortal  life  shall  win !  *• 
p.  226. 


We  would  gladly  notice  some  of  the  larger  pieces, 
in  particular,  the  "  Song  of  the  Bell,"  "  The  Walk," 
"  Ideals,"  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  with  several  others. 
But  we  have  only  time  for  a  few  words  on  the 
"Artists,"  a  work  which  displays  the  profoundness  of 
Schiller's  mind  better  than  any  other  single  piece  he 
has  produced.  This  poem  is  a  philosophy  and  a 
history  of  Art.  It  commences  by  extolling  the  Beauty 
and  Dignity  of  Man, —  bids  him  remember  the  hand 
that  found  him  an  orphan  in  his  tears,  and  taught  him 
lofty  duties  in  his  play.  The  Bee  and  the  Silkworm 
are  man's  superiors  in  skill  and  industry ;  all  high 
Spirits  share  knowledge  with  him ;  but  he  alone  has 
Art  : 

"  Only  through  Beauty's  Morning-gate 

Couldst  thou  to  Knowledge  penetrate. 

The  mind,  to  face  Truth's  higher  glances, 

Must  swinf  some  time  in  Beauty's  trances. 
The  heavenly  harping  of  the  Muses, 

Whose  sweetest  trembling  through  thee  rings, 
A  higher  life  into  thy  soul  infuses, 

And  wings  it  upward  to  the  Soul  of  Things. 
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The  truth,  which  had  for  centuries  to  wait,  — 
The  truth,  which  reason  had  grown  old  to  find, — 

Lay  in  the  symbol  of  the  Fair  and  Great, 
Felt  from  the  first  by  every  child-like  mind. 

'T  was  Virtue's  beauty  made  her  honored  so  : 
A  finer  instinct  shrunk  back,  when  it  saw 
The  ugliness  of  sin,  ere  Solon  wrote  the  law. 

Forcing  the  plant  unwillingly  to  grow. 

Long  ere  the  thinker's  intellect  severe 
The  notion  of  etei*nal  space  could  win, 

Who  ever  gazed  up  at  yon  starry  sphere. 

That  did  not  feel  it  prophesied  within  ? " — p.  208. 

Truth,  under  the  name  of  Urania,  takes  the  form  of 
Beauty,  to  please  the  infant  eye  of  man,  and  win  him 
to  her.  When  he  is  driven  out  of  Paradise,  she  ac- 
companies him,  guiding  him  to  Virtue.  The  poet  then 
speaks  of  the  well-being  of  those  who  are  blessed  by 
doing  the  holy  work  of  Truth.  The  wild  man  look 
little  notice  of  Nature  as  she  flew  past  him.  But  Art 
followed  close  behind  her,  and  traced  her  form.  Then 
Nature  yielded  to  Art.  The  plastic  power  awoke  in 
the  rude  bosom  ;  Nature  confided  her  riddle  to  inquis- 
itive man.  He  reproduced  her  works,  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  unending  song. 

*'  The  choosing  of  a  lily  or  a  rose. 

With  skilful  choice  into  a  nosegay  bound, — 
So  the  first  form  of  Art  from  Nature  rose  ; 

Then  nosegays  into  wreaths  were  wound. 
And  so  a  second  loftier  Art  began 
From  the  creative  hand  of  man. 
The  child  of  Beauty,  all  complete  alone, 

From  your  still-shaping  hand  goes  forth. 
But  to  a  new  idea  must  yield  the  crown. 

As  soon  as  realized  on  earth. 
The  column  must  proportion's  law  obey. 

And  to  the  sister  group  its  graces  lend  ; 

The  hero  in  the  host  of  heroes  blend, 
Ai  d  Homer's  harp  begins  the  Epic  lajr."  —  p.  212. 

The  barbarians  were  enraptured  at  these  works.  The 
song  of  Orpheus  made  Heroes,  even  of  them.  Then 
the  soul  breathed  a  freer  air.     Manhood  shone  on  the 
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brow,  and  Thought  came  forth  to  assert  its  right. 
Thus  man  stood  forth  : 

"  Upon  his  cheek  there  bloomed  a  smile  ; 
His  voice's  soul-full  play  the  while 

In  melody  flowed  forth  ; 
His  moist  eye  swam  with  feelings  fond  ; 
And  Grace  and  Humor,  in  harmonious  bond, 

To  every  word  gave  worth."  —  p.  213. 

Next  Art  matures  her  works,  and  strives  after  higher 
ideals.     Man  carries  Art  with  him,  wherever  he  goes : 

«(  The  boundaries  of  Knowledge  disappear ; 

The  soul 
Sets  farther  forward  Nature's  goal. 
And  speeds  her  on  her  dim  career." 

Man  is  reconciled  with  Destiny,  and  clothes  her  in 
graceful  forms.  Poetry  shimmers  over  our  barren 
life,  like  the  evening  red  over  the  field.  At  last  the 
goddess,  who  hitherto  had  pleased  man,  conducted 
him,  and  wakened  his  higher  life,  under  the  guise  of 
Beauty,  throws  off  her  veil,  and  stands  before  him  as 
simple  Truth.  He  is  astonished,  like  Telemachus,  at 
finding  his  companion  was  a  god.  He  concludes  in  a 
noble  strain : 

"  On  bold  wing  seek  a  loftier  sphere, 
Above  your  narrow  time-career, 
That  on  your  mirror  clear  may  dawn 
From  far  the  coming  century's  morn. 
O'er  all  the  thousand  winding  ways 

Of  rich  Variety 
Meet  ye  at  last  with  glad  embrace 

Round  the  high  throne  of  Unity  ! 
As  into  seven  softer  hues 

Shivers  the  silvery  beam  of  light ; 
As  all  the  seven  rainbow  hues 

Run  back  into  the  dazzling  white ; 
Bo  round  the  swimming  eyes  of  youth 

Witb  all  your  glancing  witcheries  play  ; 
So  flow  into  one  bond  of  Truth, 

Into  one  stream  of  perfect  Day."  —  p.  223. 
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It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  more  upon  the 
manner  in  which  these  translations  have  been  executed. 
Sometimes  we  find  additions  made  to  the  original ; 
sometimes  a  thought  is  omitted  from  it.  Occasionally 
we  notice  an  imperfect  rythm ;  or  a  halting  verse. 
Such  are  the  following  :  "Oh  happy  ye,  of  millions  the 
few,"  p.  210.  "  Leander  '*  and  "  arrow  "  are  made  to 
rhyme  together,  p.  266 ;  "  toward  "  and  "  coward  " 
are  "  unequally  yoked,"  p.  298.  Some  verses  are  not 
melodious  ;  e.  g.  "  My  sweet  brood  by  thy  human  art/' 
in  the  third  line  of  the  second  stanza  in  "  The  Fisher." 
"  On  Faith's  sunny  mountain,  wave,  Floating  far,"  &c., 
p.  206,  is  another  instance.  Expressions  of  doubtful 
propriety  are  sometimes  fixed  upon  the  translator. 
Such  as  "  Ideal  and  rarity,"  p.  18 ;  "  wisest "  is  used 
for  the  wisest  thought,  p.  214.  But  we  only  mention 
these  slight  blemishes,  which  can  easily  be  amended 
in  the  next  edition,  which  is  already  called  for. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  commendation 
of  the  whole  work.  It  praises  itself.  Schiller  will, 
perhaps,  please  at  the  first  reading,  more  extensively 
than  Goethe.  Some  will  always  prefer  him.  His 
genius  took  a  loftier  flight  than  Goethe's.  But  its 
excursions  were  not  so  wide.  Goethe  was  a  broad, 
Schiller  a  high  man.  But  perhaps  the  true  poetical 
reader  will  finally  prefer  the  exquisite  delicacy  and 
consummate  skill  of  the  latter,  to  the  warm  love  and 
lofty  aspirations  of  the  former. 


Abt.  IV.  —  •/}  System  of  Phrenology.  By  Georgb 
CoMBB.  Boston :  Marsh,  Capen,  &  Lyon.  1836. 
8vo.  pp.  664. 

Phrenoloot,  properly  speaking,  is  a  physiology  of 
the  brain;  and,  as  such,  an  interesting  and  useful 
branch  of  science.     Considered   solely  in  this  light, 
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we  are  disposed  to  think  favorably  of  it, —  indeed,  to 
believe  it.  But  phrenologists  pretend  that  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  this.  They  claim  for  it  the  high 
merit  of  being  a  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  only  sound  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  ever  set 
forth.  Mr.  Combe  recommends  it  on  the  ground  of 
its  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the  philosophy  of 
mind  ;  and  we  heard  him  declare  positively,  that,  if  it 
be  not  true,  mental  philosophy  cannot  be  understood. 
The  American  Phrenological  Journal  grounds  the 
utility  of  phrenology,  in  part,  on  the  assumed  fact, 
that  it  forms  the  basis  of  a  more  correct  system  of 
mental  philosophy  than  has  hitherto  been  embraced. 
We  are,  therefore,  called  upon  to  examine  its  pre- 
tensions, not  merely  as  an  account  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  but  as  a  system  of  metaphysics  ;  and  an 
examination  of  it,  in  this  respect,  will  probably  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  majority  of  our  readers. 

Phrenology,  as  defined  by  its  advocates,  treats  of 
the  manifestations  of  mind,  and  of  the  physiological 
conditions  under  which  they  take  place ;  but  it  is  all 
embraced  in  the  four  following  facts  or  principles : 
1.  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind ;  2.  The  brain 
is  a  congeries  of  organs,  and  each  individual  organ 
serves  to  manifest  a  special  faculty  of  the  mind ; 
3.  The  strength  of  a  faculty,  ceteris  paribus^  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  organ  ;  4.  The  size  of  the 
organ,  and  therefore,  with  the  above  qualification,  the 
strength  of  the  faculty  may  be  ascertained  by  ex- 
amining the  external  head.  As  these  four  facts  or 
principles  embrace  the  whole  of  phrenology,  nothing 
can  be  claimed  as  phrenology  which  does  not  come 
within  their  scope.  We  accept  these  four  facts  or 
principles,  and  all  that  necessarily  grows  out  of  them. 
We,  therefore,  concede  to  phrenologists  their  whole 
science.  We  controvert,  at  present,  none  of  their 
facts.  But  though  we  make  this  concession,  which  is 
all  that  they  can  in  conscience  ask  of  us,  we  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  admit  the  inferences  by  which  they 
erect  it  into  a  complete  system  of  mental  philosophy. 
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Phrenologists  offer  us  an  enumeration  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  primitive  tendencies  —  faculties,  they 
call  them, —  of  human  nature.  This  enumeration  they 
consider  as  nearly  complete,  and  this  classification  as 
just.  On  this  ground,  and  on  this  alone,  must  they 
found  their  pretensions  as  metaphysicians.  But  we 
ask  them,  —  1st.  If  their  account  of  the  primitive 
faculties  of  human  nature  be  the  true  account  1  2d. 
Admitting  it  is,  does  it  take  in  the  whole  of  mental 
science  ?  and  3d.  Admitting  it  does  take  in  the  whole 
of  mental  science,  is  it  obtained  by  means  of  phreno- 
logical principles,  instead  of  the  method  adopted  by 
metaphysicians  in  general?  These  three  questions 
are  pertinent,  and  we  regret  that  we  do  not  find 
phrenologists  giving  them  that  distinct  consideration 
their  importance  demands. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  last  question  first.  Ad- 
mitting the  phrenologist's  account  of  the  primitive 
faculties  of  human  nature  is  the  true  one,  we  ask  how 
has  he  obtained  it.  Grant  his  psychology  ;  how  has 
he  constructed  it  ?  Has  he  done  it  by  means  of  his 
phrenological  facts,  or  by  simply  noting  the  facts  he 
is  conscious  of  in  himself  ? 

The  simple  fact,  that  a  phrenologist  is  able  to  give, 
and  does  give,  us  a  true  account  of  the  faculties  of 
the  human  soul,  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  that  this 
account  is  involved  in,  or  that  it  grows  out  of  the  four 
phrenological  principles  we  have  enumerated.  It  is 
not,  then,  a  proof  that  this  account  has  any  necessary 
connexion  with  phrenology.  A  shoe-maker  may 
chance  to  construct  a  true  system  of  astronomy,  but 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  astronomy  is  a  branch 
of  shoe-making,  or  that  it  can  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted by  none  but  shoe-makers.  Before  the  phre- 
nologist can  claim  his  psychology  as  a  part  of  phre- 
nology, he  must  show  that  it  can  be  arrived  at  only  by 
means  of  his  four  phrenological  principles  ;  and  that, 
if  these  be  denied,  its  truth  cannot  be  maintained. 

The  phrenologist  has  counted  some  thirty  or  forty 
primitive   faculties  of  human  nature,  hccUedy  named. 
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and  described  them.  We  will,  for  our  purposes,  take 
but  one  of  these,  that  of  Benevolence.  Two  things 
are  to  be  considered :  1.  The  faculty  of  benevolence ; 
2.  The  cerebral  organ  by  which  it  is  manifested.  We 
presume  the  phrenologist  does  not  intend  to  confound 
the  faculty  with  the  organ.  We  do  not  confound  the 
sense  of  sight  with  the  eye.  The  faculty  of  benevo- 
lence is  psychical — the  organ  physical.  Now,  does 
a  knowledge  of  the  organ  afford  any  clue  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  faculty  of  benevolence? 
Certainly  not.  Knowledge  of  the  fact,  then,  that  each 
special  faculty  of  human  nature  has  its  appropriate 
cerebral  organ,  together  with  manipulation  of  that 
organ,  cannot  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  faculty. 
What  aid,  then,  do  we  derive  from  phrenology  in  con- 
structing our  psychology  1 

How,  we  ask,  does  the  phrenologist  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  benevolence  is  one  of  the 
primitive  faculties  of  human  nature  1  Will  he  say, 
here  is  a  cerebral  organ  for  benevolence,  therefore 
there  must  be  a  faculty  of  benevolence  ?  With  his 
leave,  this  is  not  sound  logic.  When  he  declares  this 
or  that  portion  of  brain  the  organ  of  benevolence,  he 
assumes  the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  benevolence. 
How  can  he  say  this  portion  of  brain  is  consecrated 
to  benevolence,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  such  a  faculty  as  benevolence  ?  Man  has  an  organ 
for  veneration,  therefore  veneration  is  a  primitive 
faculty  of  human  nature.  But  how  know  that  this  is 
an  organ  of  veneration  before  we  know  that  man  ven- 
erates, and  venerates  by  means  of  this  portion  of  the 
cerebrum  1 

We  confess  we  cannot  see  how  the  phrenologist 
obtains  his  psychology  by  means  of  his  phrenological 
principles.  He  does  not  pretend  that  the  organs  are 
distinctly  marked  on  the  brain.  There  are  no  cerebral 
marks  by  which  he  can  tell  where  benevolence  ends 
and  veneration  begins.  The  number  of  the  organs 
cannot  be  ascertained  so  as  in  return  to  aid  in  de- 
termining the  number  of  faculties.     This  is  evident 
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from  the  fact  that  phrenologists  do  not  agree  in  their 
enumeration  of  one  or  the  other ;  some  reckoning  more 
faculties  and  organs,  and  others  fewer.  The  portion 
of  brain,  which  Spurzheim  and  Combe  devote  to 
Ideality,  others  devote  to  Ideality  and  Sublimity, — 
thus  dividing  what  was  regarded  as  one  organ  into 
two,  and  making  two  primitive  faculties  out  of  what 
was  at  first  pronounced  to  be  but  one.  It  is  evident, 
from  this,  that  the  examination  of  the  skull  can  no 
more  determine  the  number  of  our  primitive  faculties, 
than  it  can  their  '  nature  and  character.  We  ask 
again,  then,  what  light  does  phrenology  throw  on 
psychology  ? 

The  phrenologist  must  determine  the  number  and 
character  of  our  primitive  faculties  independently  of 
his  craniology,  or  not  determine  them  at  all.  How, 
then,  does  he  determine  their  number  and  character  ? 
We  presume  by  analyzing  his  own  consciousness.  Mr. 
Combe  declared  in  his  Lectures  that  a  man  destitute  of 
Conscientiousness  would  be  incapable  of  conceiving 
moral  distinctions.  He  differed  with  Dr.  Spurzheim 
as  to  a  particular  faculty,  and  claimed  superior  author- 
ity for  his  own  opinion,  because  the  organ  of  the 
faculty  in  question  was  large  on  his  head,  and  almost 
totally  deficient  on  Dr.  Spurzheim's.  Phrenologists, 
then,  resort  to  consciousness.  They  turn  their  eyes 
in  upon  themselves,  and  analyze  the  facts  of  the  men- 
tal world.  But  this  is  the  way  all  psychologists 
do,  and  ever  have  done.  Phrenologists  then,  as  psy- 
chologists, have  nothing  peculiar  in  their  method. 
Their  psychology,  then,  is  not  obtained  by  their  phre- 
nological principles,  but  by  the  usual  process.  If  any 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  ask  if  a  phrenologist  would 
feel  himself  warranted  in  denying  the  existence  of  a 
faculty  he  should  be  conscious  of  possessing,  and 
which  he  should  see  manifested  in  the  lives  of  others, 
merely  because  he  could  find  no  organ  for  it  ?  We  do 
not  believe  he  would.  We  conclude  this  part  of  the 
subject,  then,  by  saying  that,  admitting  that  the  phre- 
nologist has  accurately  enumerated  and  rightly  classed 
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the  faculties  of  human  nature,  he  has  not  done  it  by 
virtue  of  his  phrenology,  but  by  virtue  of  his  superior 
psychological  analysis. 

But  we  go  farther.  We  deny  both  the  completeness 
and  the  justness  of  the  phrenological  psychology.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  and  George  Combe  enumerate  and  describe 
thirty-five  faculties,  and  speak  of  two  more  which  are 
considered  doubtful,  or  not  fully  settled.  But  what 
they  call  faculties,  are  evidently  nothing  but  instinctive 
laws  or  tendencies  of  human  nature,  and  not  at  all 
deserving  the  name  of  faculty.  We  accept  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  these  tendencies,  as  given  by 
phrenologists,  but  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  con- 
sciousness. 

These  tendencies  are  all  instinctive;  they  are 'blind 
cravings,  and  the  causality  at  work  in  them  is  not  our 
personality.  We  are  separate  from  them,  and  either 
obey  them  or  control  them.  The  faculties  proper, 
those  powers  by  which  we  control  our  instincts,  are 
not  accounted  for  by  phrenologists.  Memory  is  un- 
questionably a  faculty  of  the  human  soul,  but  the 
phrenologist  has  no  organ  for  it.  He  virtually  denies 
memory.  True  he  says  each  faculty  remembers,  —  that 
Eventuality  remembers  events.  Individuality  remem- 
bers individual  facts.  Causality  remembers  causes. 
Comparison  relations,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
list.  But  does  he  not  see  that  this  is  all  aside  the 
mark  ?  It  is  not  this  or  that  faculty  that  remembers, 
but  we  remember.  What  he  alleges  merely  explains 
why  it  is  that  we  remember  some  things  rather  than 
others ;  but  it  says  nothing  of  why  we  remember  at 
all.  Memory  is  two-fold.  Sometimes  the  past  comes 
up  of  its  own  accord,  sometimes  it  comes  up  only  as 
we  recall  it.  Now,  how,  if  we  have  no  faculty  of 
memory,  are  we  able  to  recall  the  past  1 

Sensibility  is  another  faculty  of  which  phrenologists 
give  a  very  unsatisfactory  account.  The  feelings  they 
speak  of  are  merely  modes  or  variations  of  sensibili- 
ty, not  the  capacity  of  feeling  itself.  Endowed  as  I 
am  with  the  capacity  of  feeling,  I  can  easily  under- 
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stand  that  with  the  brain  large  in  the  region  of  Be- 
nevolence, I  shall  have  that  modification  of  sensibility 
strong;  or  if  small  in  the  region  devoted  to  Self- 
esteem,  I  shall  not  be  proud.  But  this  does  not  ex- 
plain the  capacity  of  feeling,  nor  give  it  a  cerebral 
organ.  There  is  no  organ  for  sensibility ;  there  are 
simply  organs  for  its  modes. 

The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  relation  to  the  faculty 
of  knowing^  intelligence,  or  reason.  We  know  well 
what  phrenologists  say  on  this  subject ;  we  know  that 
they  have  devoted  to  the  intellect  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  brain,  or  at  least  the  larger  portion  of  it ;  and 
that  they  speak  of  perceptive  faculties  and  reflective 
faculties  ;  but  wherefore  we  understand  not.  If  true 
to  their  own  system,  they  must  pronounce  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  as  they  call  them,  instincts,  desires, 
cravings,  as  well  as  the  propensities  and  sentiments. 
Comparison,  in  their  account  of  the  matter,  is  nothing 
but  a  craving  to  know  relations,  Causality  to  know 
causes.  Individuality  to  know  individual  facts.  The 
cerebral  organ  of  Causality,  with  all  deference  to 
George  Combe,  we  must  suggest,  does  not  take 
cognizance  of  causes ;  it  is  merely  the  organ  by  which 
the  man  manifests  his  desire  to  know  causes.  Similar 
remarks  may  be  made  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties^ 
fts  they  are  called.  They  do  not  constitute  the  know- 
ing faculty,  but  are  merely  its  modes,  and  simply  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  knowledge  are  not 
acquired  by  all  men  with  equal  facility.  To  know,  is 
the  same,  whether  it  be  of  causes,  relations,  facts, 
tunes,  times,  colors,  or  events.  It  is  a  general  power, 
which,  if  we  choose,  will  be  directed  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  causes,  of  ideas,  of  beauty,  of  religion,  as 
Causality,  Comparison,  Ideality,  or  Veneration  is  the 
larger  organ  on  the  head.  But  the  fact  that  it  is 
directed  to  one  class  of  facts  rather  than  another,  in 
consequence  of  cerebral  development,  can  by  no 
means  destroy  its  unity,  or  make  it  not  a  faculty  of 
the  human  soul.     The  phrenologists,  in  rejecting  it, 
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appear  to  us  to  make  out  but  a  very  defective  psy- 
chology. 

The  willy  or  personality,  is  also  denied  by  phrenolo- 
gists. We  mean  not  to  say  that  they  have  banished 
the  word,  but  the  thing.  Benevolence  does  this. 
Causality  does  that,  is  their  way  of  speaking.  The 
man,  the  person,  does  nothing.  There  is  no  unity. 
Phrenologists  even  labor  to  disprove  all  unity  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  introduces  a  man 
crazy  on  one  side  of  his  head,  but  sane  on  the  other, 
to  prove  the  fact  of  double  consciousness.  One  can 
hardly  refrain  from  adding  that  a  man  resorting  to 
such  testimony  for  such  a  purpose  must  needs  be 
crazy,  not  on  one  side  of  his  head  only,  but  on  both 
sides. 

One  while,  the  phrenologists  confound  will  with 
desire ;  another  while,  with  a  decision  of  the  under- 
standing, and  generally,  with  the  circumstances  which 
influence  it.  Each  faculty  is  said  to  will  its  appropri- 
ate objects.  Here  by  will  they  mean  desire.  When 
the  intellect  perceives  that  a  certain  group  of  organs 
ought  to  be  obeyed,  there  is  a  will  to  obey  them. 
Here  will  is  taken  for  a  decision  of  the  understanding. 
If  a  group  of  organs  giving  a  determinate  character 
be  predominant,  there  is  a  will  to  follow  them.  Here 
will  is  confounded  with  both  desire  and  the  circum- 
stances which  influence  us.  Are  men,  who  can  commit 
mistakes  like  these,  philosophers  1 

The  will,  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  is  the  me,  the 
personality,  the  power  of  acting,  not  the  mere  capaci- 
ty of  receiving  an  action.  The  causality  at  work  in 
the  will  is  always  the  person,  the  me,  myself.  It  is 
the  power  of  self-determination.  Take  away  the  will, 
and  you  destroy  personality.  The  will  is  always  free. 
Indeed  it  is  identical  with  freedom.  A  necessary  will, 
or  a  will  that  is  not  free,  is  a  solecism.  But  desire  is 
not  free.  It  does  not  spring  up  because  I  will  it.  It 
takes  place  independently  of  my  personality.  The 
causality  at  work  in  it,  then,  is  not  mine.  If,  then, 
there  be  no  will  but  desire,  there  is  no  will  at  all ; 
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then  there  is  no  personality,  then  we  reenter  into  na- 
ture and  necessity,  and  fatalism  is  truth.  The  same 
remarks  may  be  made  on  the  decision  of  the  under- 
standing. I  cannot  control  the  decisions  of  my 
understanding.  I  see  as  I  can,  not  as  I  will.  The 
decisions  of  the  understanding  are  controlled  by  a 
power  which  I  am  not.  They  are  necessary,  not  free. 
If  we  confound  the  will  with  them,  we  destroy  it,  ef- 
face personality,  and  reduce  man  to  a  thing,  at  best, 
to  an  animal.  We  reside  eminently  in  our  power  of 
acting,  and  this  power  of  acting  is  what  we  mean  by 
the  will  as  a  faculty  of  human  nature. 

Now,  we  are  conscious  of  possessing  this  power. 
We  do  not  seek  to  prove  it,  for  we  know  it  as  im- 
mediately and  as  positively  as  we  know  that  we  exist. 
Our  judgments  may  decide  one  way,  but  we  can 
resolve  to  go  another.  Desire  may  prompt  us  to  one 
deed,  but  we  can  will  to  do  another.  Every  man 
knows  this,  for  every  man  repeats  the  experiment 
every  day  of  his  life.  It  is  true,  I  may  be  overpowered 
by  my  appetites,  my  desires,  my  passions,  and  led  into 
sin ;  nevertheless  I  retain  ever  the  power  of  willing 
to  resist.  This  power  may  not  always  manifest  itself 
in  outward  acts,  but  it  exists  and  manifests  itself,  in- 
ternally, in  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  A  strong 
man  may  hold  me  to  the  ground,  so  that  I  cannot  rise ; 
but  though  I  cannot  rise,  I  can  will  to  rise.  Here, 
then,  is  a  faculty  or  power  which  I  unquestionably 
possess,  or  rather  which  is  myself,  of  which  phrenolo- 
gists take  no  account.  We  can  find  no  recognition  of 
it  in  their  psychology.  By  what  authority,  then,  do 
they  say  that  they  have  constructed  a  complete  psy- 
chology ?  Here  is  the  man  himself,  of  which  they 
take  no  account,  and  for  which  they  find  no  place. 

"  The  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties,"  says  Mr. 
Combe,  p.  467,  "  are  subject  to  the  will,  or  rather  con- 
stitute will  themselves."  In  his  Lectures  he  told  us 
repeatedly  that  will  is  seated  in  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  brain,  and  is  identical  with  intellect.  Consequent- 
ly the  power  of  perceiving  is  identical  with  the  power 
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of  willing,  and  to  know  is  simply  to  resolve !  This 
may  be  true  philosophy,  and  deserving  the  vote  of 
thanks  and  piece  of  plate  from  Bostonians,  which  Mr. 
Combe  received  for  it ;  but  we  confess  that  it  is  a 
philosophy  which  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  embrace. 
We  pretend  not,  however,  to  refute  it;  for  he  who 
can  see  no  difference  between  knowing  a  thing,  and 
resolving  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  thing,  though  he  win 
not  conviction,  must  needs  be  unanswerable. 

What,  again,  do  phrenologists  mean  by  calling 
Causality  and  Comparison  reflective  faculties  ?  Have 
they  analyzed  reflection  ?  In  reflection  there  is  both 
intelligence  and  will.  We  will  to  reflect.  In  every 
act  of  reflection  we  turn  the  mind  in  upon  itself.  But 
phrenologists  deny  will,  they  deny  activity,  freedom ; 
how,  then,  can  they  admit  reflection  ?  And  moreover, 
what  are  Causality  and  Comparison  but  simple  tenden- 
cies to  inquire  into  causes  and  relations  ?  They  do 
not,  of  themselves,  take  cognizance  of  causes  and  re- 
lations, otherwise  every  man  who  has  them  large  would 
be  sure  to  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  causes  and 
relations,  without  having  ever  inquired,  which  is  not 
the  fact.  But  suppose  Causality  knows  causes,  and 
Comparison  knows  relations,  we  should  like  to  know 
if  they  reflect  in  knowing  these,  any  more  than  Indi- 
viduality does  in  knowing  facts,  or  Time  in  knowing 
dates  ?  Admit  they  do,  how  does  the  phrenologist 
know  the  fact  ?  How  does  he  learn  that  Causality  is 
a  reflective  faculty,  and  Individuality  a  simple  knowing 
faculty  ? 

Again,  phrenologists  boast  much  of  phrenology  as 
harmonizing  with  Christianity.  Now,  one  of  the 
plainest  injunctions  of  Christianity  is  that  of  self- 
denial.  We  should  like  to  see  the  phrenologist 
explain,  on  his  principles,  the  doctrine  of  self-denial. 
He  recognises  no  self,  no  me,  but  some  thirty  or  forty 
faculties  having  no  common  spiritual  centre.  What 
to  him,  then,  will  be  self-denial  ?  To  deny  oneself, 
we  presume  he  will  say,  is  to  give  predominance  to 
the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  over  the  lower  or 
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animal  propensities.  But  two  questions  in  reference 
to  this  answer :  1.  What  is  that  which  gives  the  pre- 
dominance to  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  1 
and  2.  Is  this  predominance  really  a  self-denial  ?  Are 
not  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  as  much  parts 
of  selfy  in  the  view  of  phrenologists,  as  the  propensi- 
ties themselves  1  Why  is  it,  then,  any  more  self- 
denial  to  bring  the  propensities  into  subjection  to  the 
sentiments,  than  it  would  be  to  bring  the  sentiments 
into  subjection  to  the  propensities  1 

But  what  is  it  that  brings  the  one  into  subjection  to 
the  other  1  What  is  this  which  exerts  this  power  1 
Is  it  the  ME,  the  personality,  activity,  liberty,  which  is 
not  the  tendencies,  but  their  subject,  their  common 
centre  1  Is  it,  in  a  word,  the  will  1  Why  have 
phrenologists  then  neglected  to  describe  it,  to  give  us 
an  account  of  it  ?  and  why  do  they  give  us  such  an 
account  of  the  will  as  necessarily  excludes  it  ?  Will 
they  say,  as  George  Combe  does,  that  it  is  the  intel- 
lect ?  Well,  what  directs  the  intellect  to  that  end  1 
A  power  which  we  are,  or  which  is  objective  to  us  1 
If  objective  to  us,  as  they  imply  in  all  they  say,  then 
it  is  not  we  that  subject  our  propensities  to  our  moral 
and  religious  sentiments,  but  something  else.  Then 
we  do  not  deny  ourselves,  and  cannot.  Then  the 
Christian  duty  of  self-denial  is  impracticable. 

Once  more.  —  Christianity  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
accountability ;  how  will  the  phrenologist  make  this 
doctrine  harmonize  with  his  philosophy  ?  Mr.  Combe 
took  up  this  subject  in  his  Lectures ;  but  his  mode  of 
treating  it  struck  us  at  the  time  as  peculiarly  vague 
and  inconclusive.  Christianity  represents  man  as 
placed  under  a  law  which  he  is  morally  obliged  to 
obey,  and  which  he  has  the  power  to  obey  or  not  to 
obey.  We  believe  every  man's  conscience  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  this  Christian  doctrine;  all 
languages  imply  it,  and  all  systems  of  morality  and 
jurisprudence  are  based  upon  it.  But  if  a  man  be  the 
slave  of  his  instincts,  if  he  be  not  free  to  control  them, 
to  will  the  right,  though  they  woidd  lead  him  to  pur- 
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suie  the  wrong,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  not  accountable 
for  his  actions,  and  therefore  is  not  a  subject  of  moral 
discipline.  Phrenologists  say  the  character  of  the 
man  will  be  good,  if  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments 
and  intellect  predominate,  and  bad  if  the  animal  pro- 
pensities predominate.  The  question  which  naturally 
arises  is,  has  a  man  with  large  organs  for  the  animal 
propensities,  and  small  organs  for  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious sentiments  and  intellect,  the  power  to  be  a 
strictly  moral  and  upright  man  ?  Or  has  a  man  with 
an  organization  the  reverse  of  this,  the  power  to  be  a 
bad  man  ?  If  not,  then  the  man  is  controlled  by  an 
exterior  force ;  his  acts  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  his 
acts,  but  the  acts  of  the  force  at  work  in  his  instinc- 
tive tendencies.  If  then  you  make  him  accountable, 
you  make  him  accountable  for  deeds  not  his  own.  I 
am  responsible  only  for  my  own  deeds.  What  is  done 
in  me,  but  not  by  me,  is  no  more  my  doing  than  what 
is  done  in  a  man  of  whom  I  never  heard,  and  with 
whom  I  have  no  relation.  How  then  can  I  be  responsi- 
ble ?  Indeed  does  not  phrenological  psychology  de- 
stroy all  responsibility  ? 

This  is  a  grave  question,  and  as  such  Mr.  Combe 
gave  it  a  grave,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  an  ex- 
plicit answer.  The  cautiousness  so  characteristic  of 
his  Nation,  seemed  all  the  while  to  be  predominant. 
He  did  not  say,  man  has  the  power  in  question,  nor 
that  he  has  it  not.  He  evaded  the  real  question  at 
issue,  and  introduced  another,  which  was  but  remotely 
related  to  it.  He  asked,  What  do  we  mean  by  re- 
sponsibility ?  Responsibility  to  whom  ?  To  God  1 
Do  we  mean  by  the  question  to  ask  whether  God  will 
have  a  right  to  punish  us  or  not  ?  Phrenology  has 
nothing  to  do  with  such  questions.  Phrenology  does 
not  profess  to  answer  theological  questions, —  al- 
though one  of  its  chief  recommendations  in  the  minds 
of  many  is,  the  aid  it  brings  to  scriptural  exegesis. 
We  leave  the  question  of  responsibleness  to  God,  and 
ask  again,  to  whom  are  we  responsible  ?  To  society  1 
But  the  question  he  should  have  asked,  was  not,  to 
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■whom  we  are  responsible,  nor  to  what  we  are  responsi- 
ble, but,  if  our  characters  are  determined  by  our  cere- 
bral development,  can  we  be  accountable  at  all  ?  .  Yet 
this  question,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he 
did  not  choose  to  ask  or  answer.  He  considered 
merely  our  responsibleness  to  society,  that  is,  the  right 
of  society  to  punish  us.  He  placed  before  us  the  casts 
of  three  heads,  one  decidedly  bad,  one  middling,  and 
one  decidedly  good.  The  first  question  is  to  determine 
who  are  responsible.  Now,  persons  with  heads  like 
this,  —  showing  us  the  cast  of  the  villain,  —  are  not 
responsible.  You  see,  here  are  large  propensities, 
feeble  sentiments,  and  deficient  intellect.  Such  a  man 
should  be  treated  as  a  moral  patient^  and  asylums 
should  be  built,  in  which  all  persons  with  heads  or- 
ganized in  this  way,  should  be  confined.  Then 
again,  —  showing  us  the  middling  head,  —  is  this  man 
responsible  ?  You  see  the  propensities  are  large,  the 
moral  and  religious  sentiments  rather  small,  though 
the  intellect  is  considerable.  Persons  with  heads 
organized  in  this  manner  will  do  very  well,  if  kept  out 
of  the  way  of  temptation ;  but  if  tempted,  they  will 
assuredly  fall.  But  here  is  a  different  head.  Persons 
with  heads  like  this  are  proof  against  temptation,  and 
maintain  their  integrity  amidst  all  circumstances. 
Persons  of  this  class  are  responsible.  You  see  here 
moderate  propensities,  large  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ments to  perceive  the  right,  and  large  intellect  to  will 
it.  If  such  a  person  does  not  do  right,  he  has  no 
excuse. 

But  we  wished  Mr.  Combe  to  tell  us  whether  this 
man,  with  the  good  head,  had  the  power  to  neglect  his 
duty,  —  whether  he  did  right  by  the  force  of  instinct, 
or  by  voluntary  striving.  We  wished  to  know 
whether  there  be  in  man  a  power  or  faculty,  by  which 
he  controls  his  instinctive  tendencies,  and  directs 
them  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  or  by  which 
he  can,  if  he  choose,  direct  them  to  the  breach  of  the 
moral  law.  If  man  has  not  this  power,  he  is  not  a 
moral  being,  and  the  accountability  spoken  of  in  the 
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Christian  revelation  is  unfounded.  Phrenology,  then, 
instead  of  being  in  harmony  with  Christianity,  would 
be  directly  opposed  to  it.  If  there  be  such  a  power, 
phrenologists  have  not  given  us  a  true  philosophy  of 
man,  because  they  have  failed  to  recognise  and  de- 
scribe it. 

If  the  phrenological  psychology  be  admitted,  virtue 
is  indeed,  as  Brutus  said,  "  an  empty  name."  In  none 
of  the  phrenological  lectures  we  have  heard,  in  none 
of  the  phrenological  books  we  have  read,  have  we 
found  anything  on  which  virtue  can  be  based.  We 
can  conceive  how  a  man,  on  phrenological  principles, 
may  be  good  or  bad,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say  a 
good  or  bad  knife,  but  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible 
for  one  to  be  virtuous  or  sinful.  Virtue  is  my  own 
act ;  it  springs  from  my  will,  and  can  spring  from  no 
other.  No  power  can  compel  me  to  be  virtuous; 
for  the  deeds  I  do  through  compulsion,  I  do  not,  but 
the  power  that  compels  me,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
mine,  and  however  good  they  may  be,  they  are  not 
virtuous. 

Now,  in  the  primitive  instincts  of  my  nature,  /  do 
not  act.  In  relation  to  these  primitive  tendencies, 
which  the  phrenologists  call  faculties,  I  am  passive, 
and  hence  they  are  termed  passions.  The  active  force 
in  them  is  not  my  me,  my  personality,  but  a  force  for- 
eign to  it.  Admitting,  then,  that  all  these  tendencies 
are  good,  and  that  all  which  is  done  through  their 
impulsive  force  is  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  God, 
it  does  not  follow  that  I  am  virtuous.  The  sun  and 
stars  obey  God's  law,  but  are  they  virtuous  1  Not  at 
all.  Because  they  are  not  persons,  are  not  active  but 
passive,  and  revolve  in  obedience  to  God's  law  only 
because  a  power  foreign  to  them  makes  them  so  re- 
volve. The  analogy  holds  good  in  man.  When  I  find 
myself  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  God,  by  the  force 
of  my  instinctive  tendencies,  I  am  there  by  no  act  of 
mine,  and  consequently  have  no  claim  to  virtue.  This 
distinction  between  virtue  and  goodness,  our  phrenolo- 
gists seem  not  to  have  made.     Goodness  is  conformity 
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to  the  will  of  the  Creator ;  virtue  is  the  voluntary 
striving  after  that  conformity.  I  may  be  forced  to 
conform,  and  therefore  forced  into  goodness ;  but  I 
cannot  be  forced  to  will  to  conform,  therefore  cannot 
be  forced  into  virtue.  Now,  what  I  do  in  obedience 
to  my  instinctive  tendencies,  I  am  forced  to  do  as 
much  as  if  the  impelling  power  were  outside  of 
my  body ;  consequently,  though  forced  to  conform  by 
my  instincts,  I  am  only  good,  not  virtuous,  unless  I 
have  also  willed  to  conform.  Phrenologists  seem  al- 
ways satisfied  when  the  conformity  is  obtained, 
although  in  obtaining  it,  they  annihilate  the  man. 
They  do  not  regard  it  as  essential  that  we  should  will 
that  conformity,  therefore  do  not  regard  virtue  itself 
as  essential ;  and  as  they  do  not  give  us  this  power  of 
willing,  they  represent  virtue  as  impossible. 

But  waiving  all  this,  we  must  tell  our  phrenological 
friends,  that  psychology  does  not  embrace  the  whole 
of  philosophy.  Their  views  of  mental  science  are 
low  and  narrow,  and  make  them  physicians  rather 
than  metaphysicians.  They  seem  to  imagine  that 
mental  philosophy  is  merely  a  sort  of  natural  history 
of  the  mind,  —  that  when  they  have  enumerated  and 
described  the  primitive  tendencies,  or  laws,  of  human 
nature,  their  work  is  done.  But  we  must  assure  them, 
that  the  mental  philosopher  has  other  and  more  im- 
portant matters  than  these  to  settle,  and  which,  in  our 
judgment,  phrenology  does  not  in  the  least  aid  him 
to  settle.  There  is  the  somewhat  important  question 
of  the  criterion  of  truth,  or  ground  of  certainty.  We 
should  like  to  know  what  light  phrenology  throws  on 
this  question.  Does  it  give  us  any  clue  to  its  answer  ? 
Phrenologists  assert  many  things  as  true;  how  do 
they  know  that  what  they  assert  is  true  ?  How  do 
they  know  that  the  authority  on  which  they  rely,  and 
to  which  they  appeal,  is  legitimate  and  safe  1  How 
do  they  determine  that  all  human  knowledge  is  not 
dream,  or  that  our  faculties  are  to  be  trusted  1 
They  may  tell  us  that  phrenology  does  not  ask  these 
questions,  and   that  it  should   not  be  called  upon  to 
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answer  them.  Be  it  so.  But  these  are  philosophical 
questions,  and  if  they  do  not  bring  them  within  the 
scope  of  phrenology,  what  right  have  they  to  call 
phrenology  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  ?  Does  it 
afford  the  basis  of  an  answer  to  these  questions  ?  Not 
at  all.  Then  it  does  not  embrace  the  whole  of  phi- 
losophy. 

Men  generally  believe  in  something  existing  outside 
of  them ;  but  some  philosophers  contend  that  we  can- 
not pass,  by  any  legitimate  process,  from  the  world 
within  us  to  a  world  outside  of  us.  We  do  not  expect 
our  phrenological  readers,  generally,  will  comprehend 
the  problem  here  implied,  for  they  do  not  seem  to 
possess  the  capacity  of  distinguishing  between  the  me 
and  the  not-me  ;  but  still,  we  trust  some  of  them  will 
understand  what  we  mean,  when  we  say  that  a  few 
men  have  questioned  the  existence  of  an  external 
world ;  have,  like  Berkeley,  regarded  it  as  a  picture 
stamped  by  God  on  the  retina  of  the  mind,  or,  like 
Ficht6,  as  the  me  projected,  taken  as  the  object  of 
itself.  Now,  what  light  has  the  phrenologist  to  throw 
on  this  question  ?  Are  these  philosophers  right ;  or 
shall  we  continue  to  believe,  with  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  that  there  is  a  real  world  existing  outside  of 
us,  and  independent  of  us  ?  How,  out  of  the  four 
phrenological  principles  we  have  enumerated,  shall  we 
extract  an  answer  to  this  question  1  If  phrenology 
cannot  answer  it,  how  can  its  friends  call  it  a  system, 
or  the  basis  of  a  system,  of  mental  philosophy  1 

Mr.  Combe  touches,  in  his  book,  (pp.  453,  454,) 
upon  this  question,  but  unfortunately  he  does  not  give 
it  that  direct  and  explicit  answer  which  its  importance 
seems  to  demand.  He  says  Berkeley  denied  the  ex- 
ternal world,  because  he  could  see  no  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  conception  or  idea  of  it,  which  is 
a  mental  affection,  and  its  existence.  But  instead  of 
informing  us  whether  Berkeley  was  right  or  not,  or 
showing  us  how  phrenology  enables  us  to  solve  the 
problem,  he  merely  undertakes  to  tell  us  how  we  can 
explain,on  phrenological  principles,  the  fact  that  Berke- 
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ley  denied  an  external  world,  and  also  the  fact  that  Reid 
asserted  it.  "  Individuality,  aided  by  the  other  percep- 
tive powers,  in  virtue  of  its  constitution,  perceives  the 
external  world,  and  produces  an  intuitive  belief  in  its 
existence.  But  Berkeley  employed  the  faculty  of  Caus- 
ality to  discover  why  this  perception  is  followed  by  be- 
lief; and  as  Causality  could  give  no  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  could  see  no  necessary  connexion  between  the 
mental  affection,  called  perception,  and  the  existence 
of  external  nature,  he  denied  the  latter."  This, 
translated  into  the  language  of  mortals,  means,  we 
suppose,  that  Berkeley  denied  the  existence  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  because  he  could  discover  no  reason  for 
asserting  it.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  reason,  no 
doubt,  why  Berkeley  denied  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world,  but  Mr.  Combe  must  pardon  us,  if  we 
cannot  accept  it  as  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  Berkeley  was  justified  in  his  denial  or 
not. 

There  are  two  other  points  in  this  answer  deserv- 
ing attention.  "  Individuality,  aided  by  the  other 
perceptive  powers,  in  virtue  of  its  constitution,  per- 
ceives the  external  world,  and  produces  an  intuitive 
belief  in  its  existence."  Translated,  as  we  have  said, 
into  the  language  of  mortals,  this  means,  we  suppose, 
that  we  perceive  an  external  world,  or  by  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature,  are  led  irresistibly  to  believe  in 
its  existence.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Reid,  advanced 
in  reply  to  Hume  and  Berkeley.  It  is  not,  then, 
necessarily,  a  phrenological  doctrine.  But  this  is  of 
no  consequence.  Does  phrenology  throw  any  addition- 
al light  on  it,  or  give  to  it  any  additional  certainty  ? 
Is  our  belief  in  an  external  world  made  more  rational 
or  philosophical,  by  saying  that  "  Individuality,  by 
virtue  of  its  constitution,  perceives  the  external  world, 
and  produces  an  intuitive  belief  in  its  existence,"  than 
it  was  when  we  said  with  Reid,  we  are  irresistibly  led, 
by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  to  believe  in  an 
external  world  ? 

Again,  —  how  does  Mr.  Combe  know  that  Individ- 
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uality  does  actually  perceive  an  external  world  1  The 
perception,  we  suppose  he  will  admit  with  Berkeley, 
is  a  mental  affection ;  how,  then,  by  the  aid  of  phre- 
nology, pass  from  the  mental  affection,  the  idea,  to  the 
object  ?  We  wish  he  would  tell  us  what  principle  or 
fact  phrenology  has  disclosed,  which  enables  him  to 
do  this.  We  cannot  see  that  he  has  advanced  at  all 
on  Berkeley,  or  obtained  any  means  of  legitimating 
our  faith  in  an  external  world.  Phrenology  appears 
to  us  to  leave  this  question  where  it  found  it. 

This  answer  of  his  also  implies  that  we  cannot 
legitimate  belief  in  the  objective.  He  says  that 
Causality  can  assign  no  reason  why  we  should  believe 
in  the  existence  of  external  nature,  —  that  is,  we  have 
no  other  ground  for  asserting  that  existence,  than  that 
we  believe  it  because  it  is  our  nature  to  believe  it. 
Hume  and  Berkeley  both  said  as  much.  Phrenology, 
then,  so  far  from  legitimating  the  universal  belief  of 
mankind  in  an  external  world,  either  leaves  that 
matter  untouched,  or,  according  to  its  greatest  living 
expounder,  tells  us  that  we  cannot  legitimate  it.  We 
should  like  to  know  wherein  phrenology  decides  that 
we  can  not  pass  legitimately  from  the  subjective  to  the 
objective  ? 

The  friends  of  phrenology  boast  its  value  in  settling 
the  great  problems  of  Natural  Theology.  Some  of  them 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  puts  the  question  of  the  exis- 
tence of  God  at  rest.  If  it  be  a  complete  system  of 
mental  philosophy,  it  ought  to  do  this.  Let  us  see, 
then,  if  it  does  it.  Mr.  Combe  attempts,  in  his  book, 
to  show  that  it  does  ;  but  he  merely  shows  us  why 
some  men  believe  in  God,  and  why  others  do  not. 
Men  on  whose  heads  the  organ  of  Causality  is  large, 
believe  in  God, — those  on  whose  heads  it  is  small,  do 
not.  Now  this,  in  point  of  fact,  is  not  true.  Abner 
Kneeland  has  large  Causality,  and  the  Abbe  Paris  was 
almost  entirely  deficient  in  it.  Hume  had  large  Caus- 
ality, and  Reid,  according  to  Mr.  Combe,  had  small 
Causality.  But  let  this  pass.  Suppose  Mr.  Combe  is 
right,  his  remark   no  more  proves  the  legitimacy  of 
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theism  than  it  does  of  atheism ;  and  the  argument 
which  he  introduces  after  this  remark,  and  which  he 
represents  as  always  silencing  atheists,  is  nothing  but 
the  old  argument  from  Design,  which  is  inconclusive, 
unless  we  have  first  established  the  existence  of  a 
Designer.  But  be  it  ever  so  conclusive,  it  derives  no 
additional  force  from  phrenology. 

But  phrenologists  profess,  also,  to  find  a  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God  in  the  sentiment  of  Veneration. 
"  Destructiveness  is  implanted  in  the  mind,  and  ani- 
mals exist  around  us  to  be  killed  for  our  nourishment ; 
Adhesiveness  and  Philoprogenitiveness  are  given,  and 
friends  and  children  are  provided,  on  whom  they  may 
be  exercised  ;  Benevolence  is  conferred  on  us,  and  the 
poor  and  unhappy,  on  whom  it  may  shed  its  soft  in- 
fluence, are  every  where  present  with  us  ;  in  like 
manner,  the  instinctive  tendency  to  worship  is  im- 
planted in  the  mind,  and,  conformably  to  these  analo- 
gies of  nature,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  a  God 
exists  whom  we  may  adore."  (p.  261.)  That  is,  man 
is  disposed  to  venerate,  therefore  there  is  a  God  for 
him  to  venerate.  Supposing  you  had  first  proved  a 
God,  who  has  implanted  in  us  the  tendency  to  venerate, 
you  might  then  take  the  existence  of  the  tendency  as 
a  proof  that  it  is  God's  will  that  we  should  venerate 
him ;  but  that  the  tendency,  of  itself,  supposes  God, 
is  more  than  we  can  conceive.  The  logic,  by  which 
we  conclude  from  the  existence  of  the  tendency  to  the 
object,  is,  we  presume,  peculiarly  phrenological. 

But  the  evidence  of  a  God,  to  be  derived  from  this 
source,  is  taken  away  by  the  very  persons  who  adduce 
it.  "  Man,''  says  Dr.  Gall,  "  adores  everything,  fire, 
water,  earth,  thunder,  lightning,  meteors,  grasshoppers, 
crickets."  The  existence  of  the  fact,  that  man  wor- 
ships, is,  then,  according  to  phrenologists  themselves, 
no  better  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God,  than  it  is 
that  God,  if  he  exists,  is  a  cricket  or  a  grasshopper. 
After  this,  we  hope  they  will  cease  to  boast  of  the 
new  light  their  science  throws  on  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Natural  Theology. 
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But  passing  over  this;  —  phrenologists  have  only 
told  us  what  we  all  knew  before,  that  men  have  a 
disposition  to  venerate,  to  adore.  All  have  admitted 
this.  The  only  question  in  dispute  is,  Is  there  a  God 
to  be  adored?  This  question  phrenologists  leave 
where  it  was  before.  They  have  merely,  by  pointing 
out  an  organ  of  veneration,  led  people  to  reflect,  per- 
haps, more  on  the  fact  that  man  is  naturally  religious, 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  done ;  but  whether 
religion  is  grounded  in  truth,  or  whether  it  be  an  illu- 
sion, is  a  question  they  have  not  answered,  nor 
increased  our  means  of  answering. 

One  great  object  of  philosophy  is  to  demonstrate 
the  fact,  that  man  is  a  moral  being,  —  that  there  is 
above  him  a  law  he  ought  to  obey,  and  that  he  is  in 
the  way  of  his  duty  when  he  obeys  it,  and  sinful  when 
he  disobeys.  That  man  is  under  such  a  law,  is  the 
universal  sentiment  of  the  race,  as  the  universal  pres- 
ence of  conscience  testifies.  But  some  men  have 
questioned  this  law,  in  fact  denied  its  reality.  This 
has  led  others  to  seek  to  establish  it.  Now,  if  phre- 
nology be  a  complete  system  of  philosophy,  it  must 
settle  this  question.  Does  it  do  it  ?  So  say  the 
phrenologists.  How  does  it  do  it  ?  Why,  there  is  on 
man's  head  an  organ  of  Conscientiousness,  and  those 
who  have  it  large  are  disposed  to  be  honest,  upright, 
moral ;  and  those  who  have  it  very  small,  are  incapable 
of  perceiving  moral  distinctions.  We  will  not  laugh 
at  this  answer,  for  we  suppose  it  is  given  in  good 
faith ;  but,  taking  it  in  its  most  favorable  light,  we 
must  ask  what  it  amounts  to  ?  Simply  to  the  fact, 
that  men  are  so  organized,  or  so  constituted,  that  they 
do  believe  in  moral  distinctions.  Is  this  belief  well 
founded  ?  Is  there  that  moral  world  actually  existing, 
which  it  implies  ?  Here  is  a  question  our  phrenologi- 
cal friends  do  not  answer.     Can  they  answer  it  ? 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  another  philosophical 
question,  and  one  which  philosophy  ought  to  settle. 
Does  phrenology  throw  any  light  on  this  question  ?  Not 
at  all.     It  professes  to  leave  this,  and  all  similar  ques- 
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tions,  by  the  way.  Very  well.  We  do  not  ask  it  to 
answer  them,  only  we  say,  if  it  does  not,  it  takes  in 
but  a  small  part  of  what  we  understand  by  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  human  mind ;  and  therefore  its  friends 
should  not  claim  for  it  the  high  merit  of  being  the 
foundation  of  all  correct  mental  science.  We  do  not 
complain  of  phrenology,  because  it  does  not  do  more, 
but  of  its  friends  for  representing  it  as  being  more 
than  it  is. 

Mr.  Combe  speaks  of  phrenology  as  exalting  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  It  teaches,  he  said,  in  his 
Lectures,  that  all  our  faculties  are  in  themselves  good, 
and  given  by  our  Creator  for  useful  purposes,  and  that 
they  become  the  occasion  of  evil  only  when  abused. 
Phrenologists  teach  this,  we  admit,  and  perhaps  to 
recommend  their  science ;  but  how  they  deduce  this 
from  their  phrenological  principles,  is  to  us  a  mystery. 
It  is  a  conclusion  to  which  they  doubtless  arrive  by 
reasoning  from  certain  notions  of  justice  which  they 
entertain ;  but  do  they  derive  those  notions  from 
phrenological  facts,  or  from  sources  in  no  sense  de- 
pendent on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  phrenology  1 

Phrenologists  speak  of  the  moral  and  religious 
sentiments  as  the  higher  nature  of  man.  Is  this  be- 
cause their  organs  are  located  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  head  ?  They  say  the  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ments ought  to  govern  the  propensities.  We  admit 
it ;  but  will  they  tell  us  how  they  verify  this  fact  by 
phrenology  ?  Is  there  anything  to  be  discovered  by 
manipulation  to  establish  it  ?  Or  do  they  establish  it 
by  consulting  the  revelations  of  consciousness,  just  as 
all  philosophers  do  ?  But  Mr.  Combe  ridicules  the 
idea  of  knowing  anything  of  the  mind,  by  the  study 
of  consciousness.  "  The  human  mind,"  he  says,  "  in 
this  world,  cannot,  by  itself,  be  an  object  of  philo- 
sophical investigation."  The  mind,  then,  cannot 
investigate  itself, —  thought  cannot  be  an  object  of 
thought,  and  we  can  never  turn  our  minds  in  upon 
themselves,  and  study  the  facts  of  consciousness  ! 
This,  we  confess,  is  a  novel  view  of  the  matter,  and 
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one  which,  we  presume,  no  mental  philosopher  ever 
suspected  before  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  George  Combe. 

But  enough.  We  wish  our  readers  to  distinctly 
understand  that  we  make  no  war  upon  phrenology, 
when  restricted  to  its  legitimate  sphere.  As  a  physi- 
ological account  of  the  brain,  a  treatise  on  its  func- 
tions, and  as  enabling  us  to  explain  the  causes  of  the 
differences  we  meet  with  in  individual  character,  we 
believe  it,  and  value  it.  Within  these  limits,  within 
which  Gall  usually  confined  it,  it  is,  as  we  have  said, 
a  useful  and  interesting  branch  of  science.  The 
mischief  of  it  lies  in  attempting,  as  Spurzheim  and 
Combe  do,  to  make  it  a  system  of  mental  philosophy, 
which  it  is  not,  and  never  can  be.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  phrenology  are  easily  reconcilable  with 
a  sound  spiritual  philosophy,  and  on  some  future 
occasion  we  may  attempt  to  show  this.  The  objections 
we  have  brought  forward,  do  not  bear  against  those 
principles,  but  against  the  doctrines  phrenologists 
profess  to  derive  from  them.  We  war,  then,  not 
against  the  science,  but  against  what  its  friends  have 
superinduced  upon  it,  or  alleged  it  to  be. 

They,  who  oppose  phrenology  by  controverting  its 
physiological  facts,  do  not  seem  to  us  to  act  very 
wisely.  Mr.  Combe's  Lectures,  we  confess,  tended  to 
weaken  our  faith  in  the  reality  of  those  facts,  and  to 
induce  us  to  class  phrenology  with  the  other  humbugs 
of  the  day ;  but  our  own  observations  have  been 
somewhat  extended,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
phrenologists  have  really  made  some  physiological 
discoveries  not  altogether  worthless ;  and  their  asser- 
tion of  a  connexion  between  the  instinctive  tendencies 
of  our  nature,  and  cerebral  organization,  has  led  to  a 
kind  of  observation  on  the  different  traits  of  individ- 
ual character,  which  has  enlarged  our  stock  of 
materials  for  a  Natural  History  of  Man.  They  have, 
also,  made  many  valuable  observations  on  education, 
and  the  means  of  preserving  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body ;  and  induced  many  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  study  of  mental  science,  who,  but  for  them,  might 
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Bever  have  done  it.  This  is  considerable ;  enough  to 
give  them  an  honorable  rank  among  the  benefactors  of 
their  race,  —  and  a  rank  they  should  be  permitted 
peaceably  to  enjoy,  unless  they  claim  one  altogether 
higher,  and  to  which  no  man  of  any  tolerable  acquaint- 
ance with  mental  science  can  believe  them  entitled. 

Admitting  all  the  facts  phrenologists  allege,  all 
that  legitimately  belongs  to  their  science,  we  contend 
that  it  throws  no  light  on  the  great  problems  of  mental 
philosophy.  In  relation  to  all  those  problems,  we 
stand  unaffected  by  the  discoveries  of  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim;  and  had  phrenologists  clearly  perceived  the 
nature  of  those  problems,  they  would  never  have  dared 
to  put  forth  the  claims  they  have^  and  which  we  have 
contested.  Phrenology  is  a  physical,  not  a  meta- 
physical science,  and  all  it  can,  with  any  propriety, 
pretend  to  do,  is  to  point  out  and  describe  the  physi- 
ological conditions  to  which,  in  this  mode  of  being, 
the  mental  affections  are  subjected.  This  it  has, 
to  some  extent,  done ;  but  this  does  not  amount 
to  so  much  as  they  imagine.  In  doing  it,  they  do  not 
approach  the  boundaries  of  metaphysical  science,  and 
therefore  we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  show  them  that 
they  claim  for  it  more  than  it  is  or  can  be. 

We  are  grateful  to  all  laborers  in  the  field  of  science, 
and  to  every  man  who  discovers  a  new  law  or  a  new 
fact.  But  we  confess  we  are  a  little  impatient  with 
arrogant  pretensions.  Let  the  discoverer  of  the  new 
law,  or  the  new  fact,  describe  it  to  us,  and  claim  the 
merit  that  is  his  due  ;  but  let  him  not  fancy  his  merit 
must  needs  be  so  great  as  to  sink  out  of  sight  the 
merit  of  every  body  else.  We  could  bear  with  our 
phrenological  friends  altogether  better,  were  they  not 
perpetually  addressing  us,  as  if  all  wisdom  was  born 
with  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  To  believe  them,  before  these 
two  German  empirics  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  Leibnitz  and  Locke,  Reid  and  Kant,  sink 
into  insignificance.  Now,  this  is  more  than  we  can 
bear.  "  Great  men  lived  before  Agamemnon,"  —  and 
we  believe  there  were  philosophers,  before  Gall  and 
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Spurzheim  set  out  with  a  cabinet  of  skulls  on  their 
wanderings  from  Vienna.  It  is  because  phrenologists 
lose  sight  of  this  fact,  and  would  fain  make  it  believed 
that  nothing  can  be  known  of  the  human  mind,  but  by 
means  of  their  four  principles,  that  we  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  rebuke  them.  We  hope  they  will  bear 
our  reproof  with  the  meekness  of  philosophers. 

We  honor  the  man  who  has  the  courage  to  proclaim 
a  new  doctrine,  one  which  he  honestly  believes,  and 
which  he  knows  is  in  opposition  to  the  habitual  faith 
of  his  age  and  country ;  but  we  always  distrust  both 
the  capacity  and  the  attainments  of  him,  who  can  see 
nothing  to  venerate  in  his  forefathers,  and  who  bows 
not  before  the  wisdom  of  antiquity.  Progress  there 
may  be,  and  there  is ;  but  no  one  man  can  advance  far 
on  his  predecessors,  —  never  so  far  that  they  shall 
sensibly  diminish  in  the  distance.  These  arrogant 
reformers  with  the  tithe  of  an  idea,  who  speak  to  us  as 
if  they  had  outgrown  all  the  past,  and  grasped  and 
made  present  the  whole  future,  are  generally  persons 
who,  having  advanced  on  their  own  infancy,  imagine 
therefore,  that  they  have  advanced  on  the  whole  world. 
But  the  more  we  do  really  advance,  the  more  shall  we 
be  struck  with  the  greatness  of  those  who  went  before 
us,  and  the  more  sincere  and  deep  will  be  our  rever- 
ence for  antiquity.  The  darkness  we  ascribe  to  remote 
ages  is  often  the  darkness  of  our  own  minds,  and  the 
ignorance  we  complain  of  in  others  may  be  only  the 
reflex  of  our  own.  Progress  we  should  labor  for, 
progress  we  should  delight  in,  but  we  should  beware 
of  underrating  those  who  have  placed  us  in  the  world. 
"  There  were  giants  in  those  days." 

Phrenologists  must  attribute  the  ridicule  and  oppo- 
sition they  have  encountered  to  themselves.  Their 
method  of  propagating  their  science,  their  character 
of  itinerant  lecturers,  and  their  habit  of  manipulating 
heads,  likening  their  science  so  much,  in  its  usages  and 
effects,  to  the  science  of  palmistry,  together  with 
their  uncouth  terminology,  and  the  absurd  statements 
which  they  are  continually  making,  betraying  at  once 
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their  ignorance  and  simplicity,  can  hardly  be  expected 
not  to  excite  a  smile  of  pleasantry,  or  of  contempt,  in 
every  man  of  ordinary  discernment  and  information. 
But  if  they  will  betake  themselves  to  their  cabinets, 
and  study  their  science  in  the  modest,  unpretending 
manner,  physiologists  in  general  do,  instead  of  per- 
ambulating the  country,  manipulating  skulls  at  so 
much  a  piece,  or  treating  their  science  in  a  way  that 
encourages  the  ignorant  and  designing  to  do  it,  they 
will  find  the  public  ceasing  to  oppose  them,  and  grate- 
fully accepting  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  Let  them 
lay  aside  their  pretensions  as  system-makers,  re- 
formers, revolutionists,  and  throw  into  the  common 
mass  the  facts  or  principles  they  discover,  and  suflTer 
them  to  go  for  what  they  are  worth,  and,  in  common 
with  all  studious  men,  they  will  contribute  something 
to  the  well-being  of  the  race,  and  deserve  well  of 
Humanity. 


Art.  V.  —  The  Indians,  and  our  Relations  with  them. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  subject  of  our  Indian 
relations  has  assumed  an  importance  wholly  unfelt  at 
any  former  period  of  our  history.  To  a  great  extent, 
individual,  as  well  as  national  feeling,  has  undergone 
a  decided  change.  Instead  of  meditating,  or  attempt- 
ing, as  formerly,  a  speedy  extinction  of  the  entire 
aboriginal  population  of  the  country,  the  most  lauda- 
ble and  philanthropic  efforts  are  now  put  forth  for  its 
preservation  and  improvement.  Individuals,  acting 
in  concert  with  various  societies,  appropriately  organ- 
ized under  the  sanction  of  the  General  Government, 
are  laboring  with  great  energy  and  zeal  to  advance 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  this  most 
singular  variety  of  the  human  race.  What  may  be 
done,  only  the  future  can  make  known  with  absolute 
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certainty.  What  has  been  done,  is  matter  of  history. 
That  nearly  all  eflforts,  thus  far,  for  the  improvement 
and  civilization  of  our  Indian  neighbors,  have  failed,  is 
by  no  means  surprising,  when  the  condition  and  char- 
acter of  the  race  are  considered. 

The  North  American  Indian  has  traits  of  character 
that  greatly  distinguish  him  from  every  other  class 
belonging  to  the  human  family.  Wherever  met  with, 
whether  under  the  genial  influences  of  a  southern  sun, 
or  among  the  snow-clad  hills  of  the  icy  north, — 
whether  sporting  upon  the  waters  of  the  upper  lakes, 
or  chasing  the  buffalo  over  the  vast  prairies  of  the 
<<  far  west,"  he  is,  with  slight  shades  of  difference,  the 
same  careless,  improvident  being,  living  on  without 
an  effort  to  improve  his  condition,  or  seemingly  caring 
for  the  fate  of  those  who  shall  succeed  him.  The 
North  American  Indian  lives  for  the  present.  To  him 
the  past  calls  up  little  or  nothing  worth  remembering. 
The  future  presents  few  bright  or  ennobling  anticipa- 
tions. What  has  been,  may  be  again  ;  but  whether  a 
worse  or  a  better  fate  awaits  him,  does  not  for  a  mo- 
ment disturb  his  habitual  stoicism.  Regardless  of 
consequences,  he  follows  the  momentary  impulses  of 
bis  wayward  soul,  hating  even  unto  death,  or  liking  to 
the  verge  of  his  own  destruction.  With  him,  revenge 
for  an  injury,  either  real  or  imaginary,  is  certain  and 
terrible.  Years  may  intervene,  —  kind  words  and 
kinder  offices  may  pass  between  him  and  his  intended 
victim,  but  nothing  can  obliterate  the  remembrance  of 
a  wrong  received ;  blood  is  the  only  balm ;  he  drinks, 
and  becomes  himself  again.  Hunger  will  not  tame, 
cold  will  not  rouse  him.  He  endures  both  with 
scarcely  an  effort  for  relief,  or  dissipates,  at  a  sitting, 
the  fruits  of  a  successful  chase,  against  the  clearest 
probability  that  his  wants  for  the  morrow  will  then  be 
supplied.  Improvidence  is  his  birthright,  and  priva- 
tion his  companion.  He  glories  in  the  one,  and  dis- 
regards the  admonitions  of  the  other.  He  would  not 
exchange  his  hut  for  a  palace,  nor  his  wild  domain  for 
a  cultivated  empire.     And  yet,  the  North  American 
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Indian  is  not  without  many  of  the  higher  and  nobler 
attributes  of  the  human  soul.  He  is  patient  under  the 
severest  privation,  hospitable  to  all  who  meet  him  on 
terms  of  friendship  and  equality ;  mindful  of  favors 
received,  and  magnanimous  according  to  his  own 
interpretation  of  personal  honor.  The  sufferings  of 
death  he  holds  in  contempt,  and  redeems  the  faith  of 
a  promise,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life.  With 
the  hungry  he  will  divide  his  last  morsel,  and  into  the 
sanctity  of  his  hut  receive  the  wanderer  and  the  out- 
cast. If  his  hates  are  terrible,  his  likes  are  not  less 
strong  and  enduring.  He  is  rarely  the  first  aggressor, 
and  as  rarely  deserts  a  personal  benefactor.  If  the 
good  of  his  clan  seems  to  require  the  sacrifice,  he  will 
die  without  a  murmur.  He  will  take  the  life  of  anoth- 
er, without  scruple,  when  the  same  necessity  apparent- 
ly demands  it. 

Such  was  the  North  American  Indian,  when  the 
Anglo-Saxon  first  set  foot  upon  his  wilderness  empire. 
Such  he  now  is,  where  not  debased  by  the  vices  of 
civilization.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  he  was  lord 
and  master  of  a  mighty  continent.  To-day,  he  is  but 
a  tenant  at  will,  begging  a  patch  of  earth  in  which  to 
lay  his  bones. 

With  the  landing  of  the  white  man,  commenced  the' 
declension  of  aboriginal  supremacy  in  the  new  world. 
The  greater  numerical  strength  of  the  wandering 
tribes,  was  no  match  for  the  well-trained,  highly  culti- 
vated intruders,  who  sought  a  home  and  a  habitation 
at  their  side.  They  saw  the  disparity  existing  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  new  comers,  but  felt  no 
inferiority,  till  it  was  too  late  to  oppose  a  destiny 
which  their  apathy  and  ignorance  had  rendered  inev- 
itable. When  physical  force  would  have  availed,  they 
were  quiescent ;  when  they  did  resort  to  it,  the  hour 
for  success  had  forever  passed  away.  The  emigrants 
had  secured  a  footing.  The  small,  scattered  bands  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin, —  which,  a  few  years  before,  had 
begged  corn  of  their  Indian  neighbors,  for  immediate 
subsistence,  —  had  become  a  powerful  people,  rich  in 
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everything  but  the  luxuries  of  the  old  world.  The 
splendid  war  talents  of  an  Opechancanough  and  a 
Phillip,  failed  them  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need ; 
and  they,  who,  a  few  years  before,  could  have  easily 
annihilated  the  intruders,  perished  in  successive 
struggles,  only  inglorious  because  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful. 

The  right  of  discoverers  and   emigrants  to  appro- 
priate exclusively  to  their  own  use,  large  portions  of 
the  territory,  occupied  at  the  time  by  the  aboriginal 
race,  has  been  often  debated,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
question    are    scarcely    less  numerous  than    the  in- 
dividuals who  have  attempted  its  equitable  adjudica- 
tion.    At   present,  it  is  rather  a  speculative,  than  a 
practical  question.     The  die  is  cast.     We  are  now  in 
possession  of  the  soil.     The  original  occupants  have 
either  melted,  or  are  melting  away,  before  the  tide  of 
civilization   and   improvement.      The   extinct   tribe; 
the  primitive  forest ;  the  deer,  the  bear,  and  the  wolf; 
the  unbroken  sod ;  the  wild  glen,  and  the  unobstructed 
waterfall,  will  not  again  spring  into  existence  at  our 
bidding.     These  races  and  things  are  passing  away. 
We  may  lament,  but  can  we  stay  the  destiny  which 
threatens    them  ?      With    the    indigenous    race,  un- 
questionably lies    the    abstract    right    of   ownership. 
This  was  generally  acknowledged,  in  theory  at  least, 
though  by  no  means  always  heeded  in  practice.     Large 
portions  of  territory  were  often  acquired  by  conquest, 
but  much  larger  by  purchase  or  gift.     That  the  in- 
truders often  drove   bargains  more  advantageous  to 
themselves,  than  beneficial  to  the  original  occupants, 
is  indeed  more  than  probable.      They  were  the  superior 
race.     They  saw  more  clearly,  and  farther  into  futurity, 
and  understood  better  the  vast  resources  of  the  earth, 
than  the  uncultivated  tribes  with  whom  they  contract- 
ed.    It  was  then,  as  now ;  the  enlightened  Caucasian 
was  more  than  a  match  for  the  wandering   savage. 
The  former  is  far-sighted,  the  latter  content  with  the 
fulness  of  the  present  moment.     The  one  labors  for 
himself,  and  for  all  coming  time  ;  the  other  seeks  only 
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his  own  good  —  his  own  gratification.  It  is,  also,  in 
the  order  of  God's  providence  that  the  earth  shall  be 
subdued,  shall  be  peopled  by  a  progressive  race.  The 
vast  capacities  of  the  human  soul  cannot  be  expanded 
and  perfected  among  wandering  tribes  of  naked, 
starving  barbarians.  Mind  is  to  triumph  over  matter. 
The  physical,  must  yield  to  the  intellectual  man. 

"  Shall,"  said  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  an  address  in  com- 
memoration of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  at'  Plymouth,  de- 
livered in  1802,  "  shall  the  liberal  bounties  of  Providence  to 
the  race  of  man  be  monopolized  by  one  of  a  thousand  for 
whom  they  were  created  ?  Shall  the  exuberant  bosom  of  the 
common  mother,  amply  adequate  to  the  nourishment  of  millions, 
be  claimed  exclusively  by  a  few  hundreds  of  her  offspring  ? 
Shall  the  lordly  savage  not  only  disdain  the  virtues  and  enjoy- 
ments of  civilization  himself,  but  shall  he  control  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  ?  Shall  he  forbid  the  wilderness  to  blossom 
like  the  rose  ?  Shall  he  forbid  the  oaks  of  the  forest  to  fall 
before  the  axe  of  industry,  and  rise  again,  transformed  into 
the  habitations  of  ease  and  elegance  ?  Shall  he  doom  an 
immense  region  of  the  globe  to  perpetual  desolation,  and  to 
hear  the  howling  of  the  tiger  and  the  wolf  silence  forever  the 
voice  of  human  gladness  ?  Shall  the  hills  and  valleys,  which 
a  beneficent  God  has  formed  to  teem  with  the  life  of  innumer- 
able multitudes,  be  condemned  to  everlasting  barrenness  ? 
Shall  the  mighty  rivers,  poured  out  by  the  hands  of  nature,  as 
channels  of  communication  between  numerous  nations,  roll 
their  waters  in  sullen  silence  and  eternal  solitude  to  the  deep  ? 
Have  hundreds  of  commodious  harbors,  a  thousand  leagues  of 
coast,  and  a  boundless  ocean,  been  spread  in  front  of  this  land, 
and  shall  every  purpose  of  utility  to  which  they  could  apply, 
be  prohibited  by  the  tenant  of  the  woods?  No,  generous 
philanthropists  !  Heaven  has  not  thus  placed  at  irreconcilable 
strife,  its  moral  laws  with  its  physical  creation  ! " 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  the 
monstrous  doctrine,  that,  because  the  American  Indian 
will  not,  at  once,  cultivate  and  improve  the  soil,  he 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  hunted  down  and  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  God  forbid  that  we  should  thus 
feel  towards  any  of  the  children  of  men,  however  de- 
graded, however  lowly  sunk  in  the  scale  of  Humanity. 
We   have   better   thoughts,   and   higher  hopes.     We 
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would  make  him  a  new  being.  We  would  mould  him 
to  a  new  destiny  ;  not  under  the  lash,  nor  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  but  by  a  course  of  treatment  suited  to 
his  peculiar  nature, —  to  his  peculiar  wants. .  That  he 
has  been  often  cheated,  oppressed,  insulted,  by  indi- 
viduals, and  sometimes  by  governments,  none,  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  his  wretchedness  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
deny.  Our  offers  of  mercy  have  often  followed  our 
infliction  of  outrage  and  wrong.  His  good  has  been 
consulted  too  often,  only  after  our  robbery  of  his  home, 
his  country,  his  self-respect.  We  have  too  often  re- 
duced him  to  dependence  and  beggary ;  held  him  up 
as  an  object  of  scorn ;  treated  him  as  an  outcast, 
driven  him  from  the  haunts  of  his  childhood,  and  from 
the  graves  of  his  kindred.  Much  of  this  treatment, 
undoubtedly,  resulted  from  circumstances  over  which 
neither  party  had  any  control.  The  two  races  differ 
as  widely  as  two  varieties  of  the  same  species  can 
well  be  imagined  to  differ.  The  one  is  cultivated, 
laborious,  and  highly  progressive ;  the  other  ignorant, 
idle,  and  stationary.  They  have  few  things  in  com- 
mon but  their  animal  wants,  and  these  being  sought 
after  in  opposite  modes,  the  existence  of  the  two  be- 
comes incompatible  in  the  same  community.  In  this 
state  of  things,  mutual  wrong  begets  mutual  strife,  and 
previous  aggression  was  forgotten  in  subsequent  out- 
rage. Unconditional  submission,  or  entire  extermina- 
tion, became  the  end  and  aim  of  the  two  races,  and 
while  the  contest  was  raging,  humanity  was  dumb,  or 
only  spoke  in  inaudible  whispers. 

From  the  first  moment  of  discovery,  our  connexion 
with  the  Indian  race  has  been  one  of  trial  and  per- 
plexity. The  assumption,  on  the  part  of  discoverers, 
to  right  of  soil,  necessarily  implied,  in  some  sense, 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  it ;  and  with  the  exercise 
of  this  right,  arose  the  first  great  difficulties  between 
the  two  races.  It  was  not,  at  first,  within  the  scope 
of  an  Indian  mind  to  conceive  it  possible  that  a  few 
hundreds  of  poor  men  and  women  would  ever  become 
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either  troublesome  or  dangerous  neighbors ;  and  more 
difficult  was  it  for  him  to  conceive  it  possible,  that  the 
illimitable  forests,  through  which  he  was  wont  to  range 
in  pursuit  of  game,  would  ever  disappear  before  the 
hand  of  industry.     He   had    nothing   with  which    to 
compare  such  a  result.     He  felt,  therefore,  at  first,  no 
great    reluctance   at    parting  with    small  portions  of 
territory,   for    the   exclusive   use  and  benefit  of  the 
soliciting  emigrants.     But  when  these  hundreds  be- 
came thousands,  when  the  demands    for   additional 
concessions  of  territory  were,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
peated, the  Indian   could  not  fail  to  see  that  every 
successive   grant  was  circimiscribing,  more  and  more, 
his  own  accustomed  range,  and  farther  restricting  his 
own   necessary  means  of  subsistence.      He  became 
alarmed,  and  appealed  sometimes  to  the  hatchet,  at 
others,    to   the   humanity  of  the  intruders,  for  that 
justice  which   fate   or  fortune  seemed  to  deny  him. 
Attempts,  amicably  to  adjust  diflFerences  between  the 
two  races,  ^arly  led  to  the  practice  of  treating  with 
the  Indians,  as  with  other  foreign,  independent  powers, 
modified  by  certain  rights,  asserted  by  the  whites,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  every  nation  under  like 
or  similar  circumstances.   The  most  important  of  these 
rights  was  a  right  in  the  soil,  arising  from  discovery. 
This  right  is  recognised  by  all   civilized  nations,  and 
enforced  whenever  and  wherever  settlements  are  made 
on  lands,  over  which  barbarians  merely  range  in  pur- 
suit of  game.     Judge  Marshall  says  : 

"  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  have  acquired  territory  on 
this  continent,  have  asserted  in  themselves,  and  have  recog- 
nised in  others,  the  exclusive  right  of  the  discoverer  to  appro- 
priate the  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians.'' 

And  in  8th  Wheaton,  p.  573,  it  is  observed  : 
"  Discovery  gave  title  to  the  government  by  whose  subjects, 
or  by  whose  authority,  it  was  made,  against  all  other  European 
governments,  which   title  might  be  consummated  by   pos- 
session.'' 

Judge  Story  remarks  : 

"  It  may  be  asked,  what  was  the  effect  of  this  principle  of 
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discovery,  in  respect  to  the  right  of  the  natives  themselves  ? 
In  the  view  of  Europeans,  it  created  a  peculiar  relation  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  latter 
were  admitted  to  possess  a  present  right  of  occupancy,  or  use 
in  the  soil,  which  was  subordinate  to  the  ultimate  dominion  of 
the  discoverer.  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  But,  notwithstanding  this 
occupancy,  the  European  discoverers  claimed  and  exercised 
the  right  to  grant  the  soil,  while  yet  in  the  possession  of  the 
natives,  subject,  however,  to  their  right  of  occupancy ;  and  the 
title  so  granted  was  universally  admitted  to  convey  a  sufficient 
title  in  the  soil  to  the  grantees  in  perfect  dominion." 

Judge  McLean  says  : 

**  At  no  time  has  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  been  recog- 
nised as  existing  in  the  Indians,  but  they  have  always  been 
admitted  to  possess  many  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
•  ♦  •  Their  right  of  occupancy  has  never  been  questioned, 
but  the  fee  in  the  soil  has  been  considered  in  the  government" 

Chancellor  Kent  says : 

"This  assumed  but  qualified  dominion  over  the  Indian 
tribes,  regarding  them  as  enjoying  no  higher  title  to  the  soil 
than  that  founded  on  simple  occupancy,  and  to  be  incompetent 
to  transfer  their  title  to  any  other  power  than  the  government 
which  claims  the  jurisdiction  of  their  territory  by  right  of  dis- 
covery, arose,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  established  by  numerous  compacts, 
treaties,  laws,  and  ordinances,  and  founded  in  immemorial 
usage.  The  country  has  been  colonized  and  settled,  and  it  is 
now  held  by  that  title.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  no  court 
of  justice  can  permit  the  right  to  be  disturbed  by  speculative 
reasonings  or  abstract  rights." 

At  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1815,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  British  Government 
endeavored  so  to  frame  a  portion  of  the  treaty  relating 
to  the  Indian  tribes,  as  to  recognise  them  as  indepen- 
dent nations.  This,  the  American  Ministers  objected 
to,  and,  among  other  things,  say : 

"  The  United  States  claim,  of  right,  with  respect  to  all 
European  nations,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  Great 
Britain,  the  entire  sovereignty  over  the  whole  territory,  and  all 
the  persons  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of  their  dominions. 
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•  •  ♦  ♦  With  respect  to  her,  and  all  other  foreign  na- 
tions, they  are  parts  of  a  whole,  of  which  the  United  States 
are  sole  and  absolute  sovereigns." 

These  extracts  are  important.  They  show  us  the 
extent  of  jurisdiction  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
United  States,  over  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  right  of 
the  aborigines,  independent  of  the  United  States. 
The  right  claimed  and  exercised  is  one  thing,  its  ab- 
stract justice  another.  But,  as  Chancellor  Kent  ob- 
serves, the  system  "  arose,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,"  and  cannot  now  be  disturbed. 
It  is  the  settled  law  of  the  land,  and  our  dealings 
with  the  native  tribes  must  conform  to  it.  Whether 
a  better  system  could  have  been  adopted,  it  is  now  idle 
to  inquire.  Time  and  wisdom  have  given  it  their 
sanction,  and  nothing  short  of  revolution  can  change 
it.  But  this  assumed  right  of  holding  the  Indians  as 
dependents,  and  treating  them  as  such,  did  not  origi- 
nate with  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The 
colonial  authorities  exercised  it  long  before  any  na- 
tional form  of  government  was  conceived  of  in  the 
new  world.  In  fact,  the  practice  is  as  old  as  the  oldest 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  on  the  continent. 
The  colonial  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  in  1633, 
enacted  that  only  the  lands  improved  and  inhabited  by 
the  Indians,  should  belong  to  them ;  and  that  all  other 
"  lands  and  plantations  shall  be  accounted  the  just 
right  of  the  English.''  Virginia,  in  1658,  asserted  and 
exercised  the  same  power  over  the  Indian  territory, 
within  her  colonial  limits.  In  1663,  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island  extended  her  jurisdiction  over  the 
Indian  tribes,  as  well  as  all  the  lands  within  the  boun- 
daries of  her  royal  charter,  by  forbidding"  any  person 
or  persons  to  purchase  any  lands  or  islands  within  the 
colony,  of  or  from  the  native  Indians,  upon  the  penalty 
of  forfeiting  all  such  lands  or  islands,  so  purchased,  to 
the  colony."  And  in  1696,  it  was  enacted  by  the 
same  colonial  assembly,  that  no  Indians  or  Negroes, 
bond  or  free,  should  be  out  after  nine  o'  clock,  without 
a  certificate  from  some  white  inhabitant,  "  responsible 
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for  their  pood  conduct."  In  1672,  the  colonial  legis- 
lature of  Connecticut  enacted,  "  That  no  Indian  or 
Indians  shall,  at  any  time,  powow,  or  perform  outward 
worship,  to  false  gods,  or  to  the  Devil,  within  this 
colony,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  sum  of  Jive  pounds  to 
the  public  treasury,  for  every  time  any  Indian  or  In- 
dians shall  be  convicted  of  performing  the  same." 
The  same  act  also  provides,  that  if  any  Indian  shall 
murder  a  white  man,  he  shall  suffer  death,  under  the 
laws  of  the  Colony.  In  addition  to  all  this,  one  of 
the  commands  of  the  famous  code,  known  as  the  "  blue 
laws,"  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  inhabitants  of  this  colony  are  commanded  to  abstain 
from  all  cheating^  and  are  enjoined  to  pursue  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity and  honesty  in  all  their  dealings  —  except  toith  the 
Indians.'*'* 

At  this  day  we  may  smile,  if  we  will,  at  the  morality 
contained  in  this  enactment,  but  in  one  sense  it  was 
rather  honorable  to  the  old  law-makers  in  the  land  of 
"  steady  habits  "  than  otherwise.  They  dared  to  ex- 
press, by  implication,  what  every  other  colony  prac- 
tised without  the  sanction  of  law  ! 

In  1717,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  enacted 
"  that  no  title  to  any  lands  in  this  colony  can  accrue 
by  any  purchase  made  of  Indians,  on  pretence  of  their 
being  native  proprietors  thereof,  without  the  allowance 
and  approbation  of  this  assembly."  In  1700,  the  col- 
ony of  Pennsylvania  enacted,  "That  if  any  person 
presume  to  buy  any  lands  of  any  natives  within  the 
limits  of  this  Province  and  territories,  without  leave 
from  the  proprietors  thereof,  every  such  bargain  of 
purchase  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect."  And  so 
early  as  1710,  Maryland  extended  her  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  Indian  territory  within  her  colonial 
limits.  North  Carolina  did  the  same  in  1715 ;  New 
Hampshire  in  1716,  and  South  Carolina  in  1739.  The 
enactments  of  these  last  enumerated  Colonies  were 
>30uched  in  nearly  the  same  language, —  lands  were 
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not  to  be  purchased  of  the  Indians,  except  by  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  or  the  colonial  governments. 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  perhaps  tedious,  be- 
cause the  facts,  which  the  above  quotations  disclose, 
are  important  to  a  just  understanding  of  what  we 
propose  further  to  say  on  this  subject.  It  is  clearly 
seen  that,  anterior  to  the  Revolution,  all  the  colonies 
above  enumerated  assumed  the  right  of  subjecting,  to 
their  own  independent  legislation,  the  Indian  tribes 
within  their  respective  limits.  The  justice  of  this 
assumption  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  The  prac- 
tice under  it  was  universal,  and  if  an  error,  it  was  an 
error  common  to  all  the  independent  communities  then 
known  to  assemble  under  any  form  of  government, 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  United  States.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  the  aborigines  were  not  permitted 
to  regulate  their  own  internal  affairs,  in  their  own  way, 
when,  by  so  doing,  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
general  sovereignty  of  the  whites.  They  were  so 
permitted,  and  the  numerous  treaties,  bargains,  and 
compacts  made  with  them,  show  conclusively,  that, 
to  some  extent,  they  were  regarded  as  independent 
nations ;  but  it  is  plain  they  were  only  so  considered, 
while  pursuing  a  course  not  in  conflict  with  the  power, 
pride,  or  interest  of  their  civilized  neighbors.  The 
true  state  of  this  question,  setting  aside  the  justice  of 
the  assumption,  was  very  fairly  stated  by  Mr.  Stuart, 
British  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Mobile,  in  1763.  Addressing  himself  to 
the  Indians  then  present,  Mr.  Stuart  says : 

"  I  inform  you  that  it  is  the  king's  order  to  all  his  governors 
and  subjects,  to  treat  the  Indians  with  jusTice  and  humanity, 
and  to  forbear  all  encroachments  on  the  territories  allotted  to 
them ;  accordingly,  all  individuals  are  prohibited  from  pur- 
chasing any  of  your  lands ;  hut^  as  you  know  that  as  your 
white  brethren  cannot  feed  you  when  you  visit  them^  unless 
you  give  them  land  to  plants  it  is  expected  thai,  you  will  cede 
lands  to  the  king  for  that  purpose?'* 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  cheap  mode  of 
procuring   lands.     The  people  were  prohibited  from 
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purchasingy  but  then  it  was  expected  tlie  Indians 
would  cede  all  that  might  be  asked  for,  in  order  mere- 
ly, that  when  on  a  visit  to  their  generous  neighbors, 
these  "poor  Indians"  should  not  starve  to  death !  It 
shows,  however,  what  was  the  practice  of  the  English 
nation  with  their  red  brethren,  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. Likc/Our  colonial  fathers,  they  were  for  securing 
any  quantity  of  land  needed,  at  the  cheapest  possible 
rate  ;  and  if  falsehood  was  found  a  better  coin  than  a 
string  of  beads,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  any  amount  of  this  irredeemable  currency, 
even  among  a  people  proverbial  for  their  reverence  of 
holy  things  !  We  would  not,  however,  be  too  severe 
upon  our  venerable  fathers.  We  would  permit  them, 
with  Chancellor  Kent,  to  take  shelter  under  "  the 
necessity  of  the  case,"  and  quietly  to  rest  in  their 
graves  until  the  resurrection. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  character 
and  extent  of  our  relations  with  the  Indians  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  our  National  form  of  Government.  If,  during 
this  period,  the  results  of  our  efforts  have  not  been  so 
successful  as  were  desired  and  expected,  we  have,  at 
least,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  as  a  nation, 
our  intercourse  with  them  has  been  marked  by  honest 
desires,  noble  aims,  and  generous  feelings.  No  former 
government  ever  attempted  so  much.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  its  organization  to  the  present  time,  the  whole 
policy  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  aborigi- 
nal population  of  the  country,  bears  the  living  impress 
of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  lofty  devotion  to  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  this  most  unfortunate  people. 
From  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Leake,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  April  5,  1820,  we  gather  the  follow- 
ing facts :  From  1775  to  1786,  our  Indian  relations 
were  regulated  by  the  agencies  of  Commissioners,  who 
executed,  under  the  direction  of  Congress,  such  ar- 
rangements as  were,  from  time  to  time,  deemed  best 
by  that  body  to  be  adopted,  and  pursued  such  a  course 
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of  policy  as  was  thought  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  peace  of  the  frontiers,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians.  Originally,  the  Indians  were  divided  into 
three  departments :  the  northern,  middle,  and  south- 
ern. Five  Commissioners  were  appointed  for  the 
southern  department,  and  two  for  the  middle  and 
northern.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1776,  it  was  resolved 
by  Congress,  "  that  no  traders  ought  to  go  into  the 
Indian  country  without  license  from  the  agent  in  the 
department,  and  that  care  be  taken  by  him  to  prevent 
exorbitant  prices  for  goods  being  exacted  from  the 
Indians."  Measures  were  adopted,  also,  in  the  same 
year,  though  on  a  limited  scale,  for  the  introduction, 
amongst  some  of  the  tribes,  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  acts  of  those  earlier  times  are  char- 
acterized with  kindness,  and  a  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians. 

In  1786,  Congress  passed  an  ordinance  for  the 
regulation  of  Indian  affairs.  Two  departments  only 
were  authorized,  the  northern  and  southern ;  and  to 
each  of  these  was  attached  a  superintendent,  with 
appropriate  powers  to  attend  to  the  execution  of  such 
regulations  as  Congress  should,  from  time  to  time, 
adopt.  Under  this  new  system,  none  but  citizens  of 
the  United  States  were  permitted  to  reside  among  the 
Indian  nations,  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  none  to  trade  with  them,  without  first 
having  obtained  a  license  therefor.  The  details  of 
this  ordinance  were  numerous  and  rigid,  and  yet,  it 
by  no  means  answered  the  designs  of  the  government. 
All  manner  of  frauds  were  practised  under  it,  notwith- 
standing its  apparent  salutary  precautions ;  and,  in 
1796,  a  new  act  of  organization  was  passed,  and  an 
appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars made  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  system  provided 
for  supplying  the  Indians  with  all  necessary  and  useful 
articles,  at  such  rates  as  would  preserve  the  capital 
from  diminution.  In  1806,  a  superintendent  of  Indian 
trade  was  authorized  to  be  appointed,  and  the  capital 
of  the  system   increased  to  two  hundred  and  sixty 
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thousand  dollars.  In  1811,  the  capital  was  increased 
to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  upwards  of 
nineteen  thousand  dollars  annually  appropriated  to 
defray  current  expenses. 

From  the  above  facts,  it  will  be  seen  how  promptly 
the  government  of  the  United  States  undertook,  after 
its  organization,  the  improvement  of  the  Indian  tribes 
within  its  territorial  limits.  Whatever  outrages  in- 
dividuals or  small  political  communities  may  have 
been  guilty  of,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  our 
present  constitutional  form  of  government,  not  a  soli- 
tary act  of  oppression  towards  the  indigenous  tribes 
can  be  traced  to  any  enactments  emanating  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  open  hostilities  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  American  colonies,  the  provisional 
government  of  the  Republic  promptly  took  measures 
to  prevent  the  Indian  tribes  from  embarking  on  either 
side  in  the  then  approaching  contest.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  1776,  Congress  resolved, — 

"  That  the  Committee  of  Indian  Affairs  do  prepare  proper 
Talks  to  the  several  tribes  of  Indians,  for  engaging  the  continu- 
ance of  their  friendship  to  us,  and  neutrality  in  our  present 
unhappy  dispute  with  Great  Britain." 

On  the  17  th  of  July  following,  it  was  farther  re- 
solved, —  ^ 

"  That  it  should  be  recommended  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  northern  department,  to  employ  Mr.  Kirkland  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  order  to  secure  their  friendship, 
and  to  continue  them  in  a  state  of  neutrality  with  respect  to 
the  present  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies." 

In  1776,  other  resolves  on  the  subject  of  our  Indian 
relations  were  passed,  among  which  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  friendly  commerce  between  the  people 
of  the  United  Colonies  and  the  Indians,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  civil  arts,  among  the 
latter,  may  produce  many  and  inestimable  advantages  to  both. 
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and  that  the  commissioners  for  Indian  affairs  be  desired  to  coi^ 
sider  of  proper  places,  in  their  respective  departments,  for  the 
residence  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters,  and  report  the  same 
to  Congress."  ^.^^ 

We  see  here,  even  at  this  early  period  of  our  nation-  | 
al  existence,  our  patriot  fathers  devising  means  to 
send  among  the  scattered  tribes  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion and  religious  instruction.  We  challenge  any 
Englishman,  or  any  admirer  of  English  philanthropy, 
to  show  that  the  British  Parliament,  during  its  whole 
intercourse  with  the  Indian  race,  from  the  first  peopling 
of  the  country  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  attempted  so  much  for  their  welfare  as 
was  proposed  in  the  three  resolves  above  quoted  ;  and 
this  was  done,  it  must  be  recollected,  in  the  midst  of 
troubles  threatening  the  very  existence  of  those  most 
conspicuous  in  this  great  work  of  Christian  philanthro- 
py. It  is  truly  disgusting  to  read  the  taunts  and 
strictures  of  British  reviewers  and  English  travellers 
on  the  subject  of  our  treatment  of  the  Indian  race. 
A  rebuke  from  those  who,  during  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half,  had  it  in  their  power,  at  least  to  attempt  some- 
thing for  the  improvement  of  this  people,  yet  did 
nothing  but  cheat,  rob,  and  employ  them  to  fight  the 
enemies  of  England,  would  be  galling  and  insupport- 
able, were  it  not  for  the  unblushing  falsehood  and  base 
hypocrisy,  which,  in  every  instance,  accompany  their 
ridiculous  charges.  If  any  people  on  earth  have  mal- 
treated and  degraded  the  Indian  population  of  North 
America,  it  is  the  English.  They  have,  at  all  times, 
and  without  scruple,  used  them  as  whips  with  which 
to  scourge  their  own  enemies  ;  and  when  the  work  of 
vengeance  was  over,  when  their  own  ends  were  at- 
tained, they  cast  them  off,  broken  in  spirit,  naked 
and  sick,  with  the  same  indifference  that  an  old 
musket  is  discarded  by  the  same  people.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  British  government  is 
justly  chargeable  with  much  of  the  misery  endured  by 
the  Indian  race,  from  1776  to  the  present  moment. 
It  was  the  British  government  which  opposed  their 
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neutrality  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution;  —  it  was  the 
same  government  which  led  them  into  the  field  against 
the  Americans,  in  1812;  and  it  was  the  British  gov- 
ernment, through  her  well-paid  agents,  which  kindled 
up,  and  kept  alive  in  their  benighted  souls,  that  feeling 
of  deep  hostility,  against  which  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  war,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  the  invariable  prac- 
tice of  the  American  government,  if  possible,  to  per- 
suade the  Indian  tribes  to  stand  aloof,  in  all  contests 
between  ourselves  and  other  independent  powers. 
The  Indian  commissioners,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  were  instructed  to  use  their  best  exer- 
tions to  dissuade  the  Indians  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  expected  contest  between  the  two  countries. 
Previous  to  the  rupture  of  1812,  the  same  instructions 
were  given  to  the  commissioners,  and  the  same  ex- 
ertions used  to  induce  them  to  observe  a  neutral 
attitude.  Our  want  of  success  in  the  attempt  is  no 
reproach  to  us.  Had  our  exertions  been  promptly 
seconded  by  the  agents  of  the  British  government, 
the  result,  in  all  human  probability,  would  have  been 
most  fortunate  for  thousands  of  the  Indian  race,  who 
took  part  in  the  two  contests  referred  to.  They  had 
nothing  to  gain,  even  had  the  English  succeeded.  As 
it  was,  they  lost  everything  but  the  anxious  wishes  of 
the  American  government  still  to  render  them  a  happy 
and  a  prosperous  people.  For  this  purpose,  the  plan 
of  intercourse,  already  noticed,  was  pursued  with  all 
the  energy  and  care  which  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  hopes  of  the  benevolent,  seemed  to 
demand.  No  expense,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
was  suffered  to  arrest  or  check  the  entire  operation  of 
the  system.  Some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  country 
was  engaged  in  carrying  it  forward ;  and,  for  a  time, 
strong  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  philanthropic 
efforts  of  the  government  would  be  successful.  Many, 
however,  from  the  commencement,  entertained  strong 
doubts  as  to  the  feasibility  of  improving  the  aboriginal 
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race,  while  they  were  surrounded  by,  and  in  immediate 
contact  with,  a  people  in  everything  their  superiors. 
Besides,  their  political  and  civil  condition  was  not 
well  defined.  The  States,  it  is  true,  on  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  relinquished  their  control  over  the 
Indian  tribes  within  their  respective  limits,  except 
inconsiderable  remnants  in  the  older  states ;  still  there 
were  grounds  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  control  contemplated  in  this  grant  of 
power.  The  important  question,  whether  they  were  to 
be  regarded  as  foreign  nations,  and  treated  with  as 
such,  seems  never  to  have  been  clearly  settled.  Un- 
pleasant collisions  between  some  of  the  States  and 
the  indigenous  tribes  within  their  territorial  limits, 
"were  greatly  feared,  and,  in  fact,  have  since  occurred ; 
and  above  all,  it  was  clearly  seen,  that  whatever 
merits  the  then  existing  system  of  intercourse  pos- 
sessed, it  lacked  the  essential  one  of  elevating  and 
improving  the  condition  of  the  race.  Under  its 
operation,  tribe  after  tribe  gradually  dwindled  away ; 
and  it  became  apparent  that  some  other  course  must 
be  adopted,  would  we  preserve  a  remnant  of  this  once 
powerful  people.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  Mr. 
Crawford,  Secretary  of  War,  in  1816,  in  a  report  on 
our  Indian  affairs,  observed : 

"  If  the  system  already  devised  has  not  produced  all  the 
effects  which  were  expected  from  it,  new  experiments  ought 
to  be  made.  When  every  effort  to  introduce  among  them  (the 
Indians)  ideas  of  separate  property,  as  well  in  things  real  as 
personal,  shall  fail,  let  intermarriages  between  them  and  the 
whites  be  encouraged  by  the  government.  This  cannot  fail  to 
preserve  the  race,  with  the  modifications  necessary  to  the  en- 
joyment of  civil  liberty  and  social  happiness." 

This  idea  was  not  original  with  Mr.  Crawford. 
Patrick  Henry,  years  before  this,  advocated  the  same 
plan,  and  more  recently,  Mr.  Bouldin,  of  Virginia,  re- 
ferred to  it,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
terms  of  approbation.  Whatever  merits  it  possesses 
on  the  score  of  humanity,  there  are  objections  to  it  so 
serious  as  to  prevent  its  adoption  on  a  scale  sufficient- 
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ly  extensive  to  eflFect  the  object  proposed.  We  have, 
indeed,  no  objections  to  the  amalgamation  of  individ- 
uals in  this  way,  providing  the  thing  be  brought  about 
in  obedience  to  the  high  behests  of  the  blind  god  ;  but 
to  grant  a  bounty  for  the  ingress  of  a  mixed  posterity, 
at  the  moral  and  intellectual  expense  of  a  race  able 
and  willing  to  people  the  republic,  without  resort  to 
foreign  competition,  is  a  proposition  too  revolting  to 
be  entertained  for  a  single  moment.  Could  it  be 
eflFected,  the  result  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, extermination.  The  Indian  race,  greatly  inferi- 
or in  numbers  when  compared  with  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can, would,  in  a  few  centuries,  be  entirely  swallowed 
up  in  the  dominant  party,  and  every  distinctive  mark 
of  its  original  character  nearly  obliterated.  The 
resulting  compound  from  a  union  of  races  so  unlike, 
would  be  a  class,  probably,  not  materially  better  than 
the  present  aboriginal  population.  We  had  better, 
therefore,  grapple  with  the  savage  as  he  is,  than  en- 
counter a  race,  of  the  exact  character  of  which,  in  the 
mass,  we  have  no  precise  conceptions. 

The  failure  of  the  system  of  1786,  subsequently 
several  times  modified,  but  still  remaining  essentially 
the  same,  suggested  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
other  plan  for  the  preservation  of  the  Indian  race. 
That  of  collecting  the  remaining  tribes  upon  a  terri- 
tory, secured  to  them  and  their  posterity  forever, 
seemed  to  promise  the  fairest  hopes  of  success.  The 
idea  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  subse* 
quently  entertained  and  developed  to  some  extent  by 
several  succeeding  administrations.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, was  not  fully  laid  before  the  people,  till  the 
commencement  of  General  Jackson's  administration^ 
in  1829.  The  war  of  1812,  and  the  troubles  with  the 
Indian  tribes  for  some  years  after,  growing  out  of  that 
contest,  prevented  the  Federal  Government  from 
carrying  into  operation  its  humane  intention  of  secur- 
ing a  home  and  a  country  to  the  scattered  remnants 
of  the  Indian  race.  Something,  however,  was  done 
during  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr. 
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Adams.  The  plan  of  removal  was  much  agitated,  and 
very  generally  approved.  In  1826,  the  ^^  project  of  a 
bill  for  the  preservation  and  civilization  of  the  Indian 
tribes  within  the  United  States  "  was,  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee  of  Indian  Affairs,  furnished  by  Mr. 
Barbour,  then  Secretary  of  War.  The  following  are 
the  main  features  of  the  bill,  as  stated  in  the  Con- 
gressional journals  of  that  day  : 

"  First.  The  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  beyond 
the  States  and  Territories,  and  so  much  on  the  east  of  the 
Mississippi  as  lies  west  of  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  is  to  be 
set  apart  for  their  exclusive  abode. 

"  Secondly.  Their  removal  by  individuals,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  tribes. 

"Thirdly.  A  Territorial  government  to  be  maintained  by 
the  United  States. 

"  Fourthly.  If  circumstances  shall  eventually  justify  it,  the 
extinction  of  tribes,  and  their  amalgamation  into  one  mass,  and 
a  distribution  of  property  among  the  individuals. 

*'  Fifthly.  It  leaves  the  condition  of  those  that  remain  un- 
altered." 

Though  there  appears  to  have  been  no  decisive 
action  on  this  projected  bill,  it  did  something.  It 
called  public  attention  to  a  subject  every  moment 
growing  more  important,  because  becoming  more 
difficult  of  adjudication.  It  was  clearly  seen  that, 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Indian  race 
would  find,  as  an  independent  people,  no  permanent 
resting  place.  Removal  or  annihilation  were  the  only 
alternatives.  The  former,  probably,  would  have  been 
at  once  agreed  on,  but  for  a  violent  civil  collision, 
which,  about  this  time,  occurred  between  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians,  residing 
within  the  limits  of  that  State.  We  feel  bound  to 
refer  to  the  principal  facts  connected  with  this  cele- 
brated controversy,  because  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
generally  understood,  and  because  it  is  due  to  the 
State  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  no  erroneous  impressions  remain  in  the 
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public  mind,  injuriously  affecting  the  good  faith  and 
honest  intentions  of  either. 

By  reference  to  the  ancient  records  of  Georgia,  it 
appears  that,  in  1763,  her  limits  were  defined  to  extend 
from  the  Savannah  to  the  St.  Mary's,  and  inland,  from 
the  31st  to  the  35th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi."  On  the 
revision  of  her  constitution,  in  1798,  a  provision  was 
inserted,  authorizing  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of 
her  territory  to  the  United  States,  and  the  boundary 
was  indicated  beyond  which  such  cession  might  be 
made.  Four  years  after  this,  viz.  in  1802,  a  compact 
was  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  the  lands,  beyond  the  limits 
defined  in  the  new  constitution,  agreeably  to  stipula- 
tions contained  in  this  compact,  were  made  over  to 
the  United  States.  The  amount  of  territory  conveyed 
somewhat  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  now  embraced  in  the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  In  consideration  of  this  cession,  the 
general  government  stipulated  to  pay  to  the  State  of 
Georgia  the  sum  of  $1,250,000,  and,  what  was  of  more 
importance  to  her,  it  was  agreed, 

"  That  the  United  States  should^  at  their  own  expense^  ex- 
tinguish^ for  the  use  of  Georgia^  as  early  as  the  same  can  be 
peaceably  obtained^  on  reasonable  termSj  the  Indian  title  to 
lands  within  the  State  of  Georgia^ 

With  the  right  of  the  parties  to  enter  into  such  a 
compact  we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  was  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  of  the  times,  and  had  the 
sanction  of  numerous  precedents  under  all  govern- 
ments which  had  preceded  that  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  no  more  an  assumption  than  was  the  planting 
of  the  first  European  foot,  without  leave,  upon  the 
soil  of  the  new  world.  When  the  compact  was  enter- 
ed into,  it  became  binding  on  the  parties  making  it. 
And  as  the  United  States  entered  at  once  into  all  the 
enjoyments  secured  by  its  provisions,  Georgia,  in  turn, 
had  a  right  to  expect  an  early  compliance  with  its 
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stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government. 
In  whatever  light,  therefore,  we  may  regard  the  ques- 
tion of  abstract  right,  it  was  one,  in  the  language  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  not  "  to  be  disturbed  by  speculative 
reasonings."  Interruptions,  however,  in  our  friendly 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  occurred  soon  after 
the  stipulations  referred  to  were  agreed  upon  and 
signed  by  the  contracting  parties,  which  prevented 
the  United  States  from  fulfilling  her  part  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  State  of  Georgia.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Cherokees  were  making  considerable  advances  in 
civilization,  and  becoming  more  and  more  attached  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  A  large  fragment  of  their 
tribe,  it  is  true,  —  those  most  strongly  attached  to  the 
hunter  state, —  had  availed  itself  of  the  oflFers  of  the 
Government,  and  removed  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi ;  but  the  majority  was  for  permanently 
establishing  itself  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1827,  a 
council  of  delegates,  chosen  by  the  Cherokee  nation, 
met  and  adopted  a  constitution,  in  which  they  declar- 
ed themselves  to  be  a  ^^  permanent y  independent  sove^ 
reigntyJ*^  The  amount  of  territory,  over  which  the  new 
constitution  claimed  jurisdiction,  exceeded  four  and 
a  half  million  acres.  Here  was  a  government  within 
a  government,  —  imperium  in  imperiOy  —  a  condition 
or  state  of  things  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  single 
moment.  Georgia  was  either  entitled  to  her  whole 
territory,  or  none  at  all.  The  treaty  of  1783  de- 
clared her,  in  common  with  the  other  twelve  colonies, 
a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State.  The  com- 
pact of  1802,  had  defined  her  territorial  limits,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that 
"  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  StateJ*^  Previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Cherokee  constitution,  the  right  of 
temporary  occupancy  was  never  denied  by  Georgia  to 
the  Indians  within  her  borders.  In  the  celebrated 
Cherokee  case,  Samuel  A.  Worcester  vs.  The  State  of 
Georgia,  Judge  McLean  says  : 

VOL.  II.  NO.  11.  32 
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**  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  self-government,  by  the 
Indians  within  a  State,  is  undoubtedly  contemplated  to  be 
temporary.  This  is  shown  by  the  settled  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  the  extinguishment  of  their  title,  and  especially  hy 
the  compact  with  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  is  a  question  not 
of  abstract  right,  but  of  public  policy.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  same  moral  rule,  which  should  regulate  the  affairs  of 
private  life,  should  not  be  regarded  by  communities  or  nations. 
But,  a  sound  national  policy  does  require,  that  the  Indian  tribes 
within  our  states  should  exchange  their  territories,  upon  equit- 
able principles,  or  eventually  consent  to  become  amalga- 
mated in  our  political  communities." 

The  State  of  Georgia,  taking  precisely  this  view  of 
the  question,  felt  herself  bound,  after  the  last  great 
movement  of  the  Cherokees,  referred  to  above,  to  ex- 
tend her  jurisdiction  over  her  whole  territory,  includ- 
ing that  portion  occupied  by  the  Indians.  This 
brought  the  two  powers  in  direct  collision,  and  pro- 
duced a  legislative  and  judicial  warfare,  which  only 
ended  with  the  treaty  of  1835. 

In  the  year  1831,  the  Cherokee  nation  appeared  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  moved 
for  a  writ  of  injunction  to  restrain  the  State  of  Georgia 
from  the  execution  of  certain  laws  of  that  State, 
which,  as  alleged,  went  to  annihilate  the  Cherokees  as 
a  political  society.  This  application  was  made  to  the 
court  on  the  assumption  that  the  Cherokees  were  a 
foreign  nation.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
question.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court  as  follows  : 

**  The  Court  has  bestowed  its  best  attention  on  this  questicHi, 
and,  after  mature  deliberation,  the  majority  is  of  opinion  that 
an  Indian  tribe  or  nation,  within  the  IJnited  States,  is  not  a 
foreign  State,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  and  cannot 
maintain  an  action  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States." 

Again,  says  the  Chief  Justice  : 

"  The  bill  requires  us  to  control  the  legislation  of  Georgia, 
and  to  restrain  the  execution  of  its  physical  force.  The  pro- 
priety of  such  an  interposition,  by  the  Court,  may  be  well 
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questioned.     It  savors  too  much  of  exercise  of  political  power, 
to  be  within  the  province  of  the  Judicial  Department." 

The  motion  for  an  injunction  was  denied.  This  de- 
cision legally  settled  one  question ;  "  an  Indian  tribe 
or  nation,  within  the  United  States,  is  not  a  foreign 
nation,  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution."  The  Chief 
Justice  elsewhere  denominates  them  *' Domestic  dc- 
pendent  nations/^  —  a  definition,  to  the  correctness  of 
which,  we  believe,  all  will  readily  subscribe.  In  de- 
ciding that  an  Indian  tribe  was  not  a  foreign  nation, 
the  Chief  Justice  also  decided  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  not  jurisdiction  of  the  case ;  yet,  unaccountable 
as  it  may  seem,  one  year  after,  this  same  Court,  in  the 
case  of  Samuel  A.  Worcester  vs.  The  State  of  Geor- 
gia, claimed  jurisdiction,  and  undertook  "  to  control 
the  legislation  of  Georgia.'^  We  are  aware  of  the 
fine  spun  distinction  attempted  to  be  drawn  between 
the  two  cases,  and  the  immense  amount  of  special 
pleading,  resorted  to  by  the  Court,  to  sustain  itself  in 
the  exercise  of  this  new  power ;  but  we  frankly  con- 
fess ourselves  wholly  unable  to  understand  the  validi- 
ty of  the  distinction,  or  the  justice  of  the  decision. 
Worcester  was  imprisoned  for  residing,  contrary  to  an 
express  law  of  Georgia,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Cherokee  country.  When  the  case,  upon  a  writ  of 
error,  came  before  the  United  States  Court,  this  Court 
claimed  jurisdiction.  In  1831,  it  totally  refused  to 
interfere  with  the  legislation  of  Georgia,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Indians  were  not  a  foreign  nation, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution ;  and  further, 
that  such  interposition  would  "  savor  too  much  of 
exercise  of  political  power."  The  Court  decided 
against  the  State  of  Georgia,  but  the  latter  disregard- 
ed the  mandate  which  followed,  and  Worcester  re- 
mained in  prison  till  liberated  upon  his  compliance 
with  certain  terms  offered  him  on  the  day  of  his 
incarceration.  Thus  ended  the  "  celebrated  Cherokee 
Case." 

That  the  power  exercised  by  Georgia  was  legitimate, 
can  hardly  admit  of  question.     She  did,  as  we  have 
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shown,  only  what  every  other  original  State  had  done 
before  her.  General  Jackson,  in  his  first  message  to 
Congress,  referring  to  the  condition  of  things  then 
existing  in  relation  to  this  subject,  says  : 

"  Greorgia  became  a  member  of  the  confederacy  which 
eventuated  in  our  federal  union,  as  a  sovereign  State,  always 
asserting  her  claim  to  certain  limits  ;  which,  having  been  origi- 
nally defined  in  her  colonial  charter,  and  subsequently  recog- 
nised in  the  treaty  of  peace,  she  has  ever  since  continued  to 
enjoy,  except  as  they  have  been  circumscribed  by  her  own 
voluntary  transfer  of  a  portion  of  her  territory  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  articles  of  cession  of  1802.  Alabama  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  union  on  the  same  footing  with  the  original 
States,  with  boundaries  which  were  prescribed  by  CJongress. 
There  is  no  constitutional,  conventional,  or  legal  provision, 
which  allows  them  less  power  over  the  Indians  within  their 
borders,  than  is  possessed  by  Maine  or  New  York.  Would 
the  people  of  Maine  permit  the  Penobscot  tribe  to  erect  an 
independent  government  within  their  State  ?  ♦  ♦  Would 
the  people  of  New  York  permit  each  remnant  of  the  Six 
Nations  within  her  borders  to  declare  itself  an  independent 
people  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  ?  Could  the 
Indians  establish  a  separate  republic  on  each  of  their  reserva- 
tions in  Ohio  }  and  if  they  were  so  disposed,  would  it  be  the 
duty  of  the  General  Government  to  protect  them  in  the  attempt?" 

Up  to  this  time,  our  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes 
had  not  been  made  a  party  question.  A  feeling  of 
commiseration  for  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  race 
was  general ;  and  all  classes,  without  distinction  of 
party,  manifested  the  most  honorable  solicitude  for 
their  fate.  But  when  General  Jackson,  in  the  message 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  urged  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  their  removal  to  a  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  question  was  at  once  seized  on  by 
his  political  opponents,  and  for  a  time  every  obsta- 
cle thrown  in  the  way  of  its  execution,  that  ingenuity 
or  party  malice  could  devise.  The  treaty  made  with 
the  Cherokees  in  1835,  stipulating  for  their  removal, 
was  pronounced  a  fraud,  and  a  powerful  party  in  which 
was  included  some  of  the  most  gifted  orators  of  the 
day,   manifested    a   zeal    in   their  opposition  to  the 
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project,  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  But  the  energy 
and  personal  popularity  of  the  President  overcame  all 
difficulties.  The  plan  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  the 
means  for  effecting  it  secured  by  legislative  enact- 
ments, not  less  just  to  the  Indian  tribes  than  honor- 
able to  the  General  Government. 

What,  then,  under  the  present  system,  are  the  pros- 
pects of  the    aboriginal   race  ?     Can    it    survive    the 
changes  which  its  new  condition  imposes,  or  will  it 
continue  to  dwindle  away,  and  finally  vanish  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  ?     To  the  philanthropist  this  question 
is  intensely  interesting,  but  it  is  one  in  the  present 
condition  of  things  to  which  no  perfectly  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given.  We  confess  our  hopes  are  strong. 
We  have  seen  something  of  the  Indian,  —  know  some- 
thing of  his  capabilities,  and  have  reflected  much  on  his 
singular  nature.     In  the  midst  of  the  Anglo-American 
race  he  cannot  exist.  All  history  shows  that  while  living 
in  the  bosom  of  a  civilized  community,  he  will  rather 
adopt  its  vices  than  imbibe  its  virtues.      It  seems  to 
be  a  settled  principle  of  our  earthly  being,  that   no 
two  distinct  varieties  of  the  human  family,  —  the  one 
a  superior  and  the  other  an  inferior  race,  —  can  exist 
on  terms  of  equality  in   the  same  community.     The 
inferior  caste  will  either  pass  into  a  state  of  menial 
servitude,  or  be  exterminated  by  their  more  enlighten- 
ed neighbors.     This  position,  if  true,  we  are  aware, 
may  anect  more  than  one  variety  of  the  race  of  man, 
at  present  existing  within   the   limits  of  the  United 
States.     It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  discuss  the 
full  extent  of  its  bearing  in  this  place.     If  it  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  race  under  consideration,  it  is  sufficient. 
We  reject  entirely  the  opinion  of  Don  Juan  Galindo, 
contained  in  the  last  published  volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society,  that  "  the  American  Indian 
has  arrived  at  a  decrepit  old  age,"  and  "  is  now  in  the 
last  centuries  of  his  existence ; "  we  regard  the  idea 
in  the  light  rather  of  an  ingenious  conceit,  than    a 
sober  truth.     Since  the  discovery  of  the  continent, 
the  Indian  race  has  been  denied  every  fair  facility  of 
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permanent  improvement.  In  making  this  statement, 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  labors  of  Eliot,  Williams, 
and  other  Christian  philanthropists,  who  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  cause  of  holiness  among  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  forest.  But  what  could  they  do  when 
the  demon  of  avarice  was  stalking  over  the  earth,  in- 
cessantly demanding  more  land,  and  always  selecting 
that  patch  pressed  at  the  moment  by  the  foot  of  a  red 
skin  ?  We  gave  them  no  resting  place.  How  then 
could  they  become  civilized  ?  Under  existing  circum- 
stances, would  we  preserve  our  Indian  neighbors,  they 
must  be  schooled  in  the  arts  of  civilization  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  present  United  States.  There,  under 
a  system  of  education  such  as  their  peculiar  character 
may  require,  and  a  code  of  laws  adapted  to  the  new 
condition  in  which  they  are  placed,  it  is  more  than 
probable  they  will  emerge  from  their  present  state  of 
ignorance  and  degradation,  and  take  rank  with  their 
present  enlightened  benefactors.  There  is  nothing 
Utopian  in  this  supposition.  Other  portions  of  the 
human  race,  now  among  the  most  enlightened  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  have  undergone  changes  not  less 
surprising  than  those  we  suppose  may  happen  to  the 
Indian  race.  Under  like,  or  similar,  circumstances, 
what  has  been,  may  be  again. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  glance  at  their  new  home,  and 
their  present  condition,  as  exhibited  in  late  reports 
from  the  commissioner  of  our  Indian  Affairs.  The 
country  selected  for  the  future  residence  of  this  peo- 
ple lies  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  beyond  the  limits 
of  any  State  or  Territory.  It  is  about  six  hundred 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  extending  from  the 
Missouri  to  Red  Rivers,  and  running  westwardly  as  far 
as  the  country  is  habitable,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
something  over  two  hundred  miles.  The  soil  is  rep- 
resented as  being  fertile,  the  country  well  watered, 
and  the  climate  healthy.  Upon  this  territory,  there 
were,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1838,  81,082  emigrant 
Indians,  and  26,482  more  are  under  treaty  stipulations 
to  remove  in  due  time.      In  this  statement  is  included 
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the  18,000  Cherokees  who  were  then  on  their  way  to 
join  their  kindred  in  their  new  country.  Those,  who 
have  not  watched  the  progress  of  this  system,  will  be 
astonished  at  the  advances  already  made  by  some  of 
the  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  To  begin  with 
the  Creeks,  who  are  settled  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Fort  Gibson.  This  tribe  numbers  between  eighteen 
and  twenty  thousand,  and,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  acting  superintendent  of  the  Western  Territory, 
made  in  December,  1837  : 

"  They  dwell  in  good,  comfortable  farm  houses,  have  fine 
gardens,  orchards,  and  raise  forty  to  fifty  thousand  bushels  of 
corn  more  than  what  is  sufiicient  for  their  own  consumption. 
They  furnish  large  quantities  to  the  commissariat  at  Fort  Gib- 
son annually,  and  contributed  greatly  in  supplying  the  late 
emigrants.  They  raise,  also,  more  stock  than  is  necessary  for 
their  own  use,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  gar- 
rison in  grain,  stock,  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  &c. 
There  are  several  traders  located  among  them,  to  furnish  their 
wants, — which  are  as  many  and  various  as  those  of  the  most 
comfortable  livers  of  our  own  citizens.  Two  of  these  traders 
are  natives,  who  do  a  considerable  business,  selling  eighteen 
or  twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  annually." 

This  is  cheering ;  but  let  us  look  at  the  Cherokees. 
We  will  quote  from  the  same  agent : 

"  The  number  of  farms  in  this  nation  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  hundred.  There  are  no  Cherokees  who 
follow  the  chase  for  a  living  ;  the  nation  is  divided  into  farmers, 
traders,  stock-raisers,  and  laborers.  The  produce  of  the  farms 
is  com,  oats,  potatoes  of  both  kinds,  beans,  peas,  pumpkins, 
and  melons.  The  great  profit  of  the  Cherokee  farmer  is  his 
com,  his  horses,  his  cattle,  and  his  hogs.  Some  of  the  Chero- 
kees have  taken  and  fulfiled  contracts  for  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Gibson,  and  for  subsisting  emigrant  Indians,  to  the  amount  of 
forty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars,  without  purchasing  any  articles 
except  in  the  Indian  country.  At  the  grand  saline  on  the  river 
Neosho,  forty  miles  above  Fort  Gibson,  they  are  making  eighty 
bushels  of  excellent  salt  per  day,  for  five  days  in  the  week ; 
but  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  at  considerable  expense  for 
labor,  fuel,  hauling,  &c.  There  are  several  native  traders 
doing  very  good  business  in  the  nation  ;  one  of  them  is  doing  an 
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extensive  business,  and  owns  a  fine  steamboat^  that  plies  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  the  Cherokee  nation^ 

It  is  further  added,  "  The  greater  portion  of  the  Cherokees 
have  good  and  comfortable  houses,  and  live,  many  of  them,  as 
well  and  as  genteel,  and,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  will 
compare  with  the  better  class  of  farmers  in  the  States." 

This  is  still  more  cheering ;  but  let  us  turn  to  the 
Choctaws.  We  quote  from  the  report  of  William 
Armstrong,  agent  at  the  Choctaw  station,  made  in 
December,  1838  : 

"  The  Choctaws  are  governed  by  a  written  constitution  and 
laws ;  they  meet  annually  in  their  general  council  on  the  first 
Monday  of  October.  The  nation  is  composed  of  three  districts, 
each  district  electing  ten  counsellors,  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
each  district  —  they  being  every  male  twenty-one  years  and 
upward  of  age.  They  have  but  the  representative  body,  the 
three  chiefs  sitting  with  the  veto  power  upon  all  laws  passed  by 
the  council,  which,  however,  when  passed  by  two- thirds  be- 
comes a  law.  They  have  judges  appointed,  and  officers  to 
enforce  the  laws,  by  a  jury  chosen  in  the  ordinary  way.  They 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  modelled  their  laws  after  some  of  our 
States,  and  generally  their  laws  are  executed.  There  is  no 
enforcement  for  the  collection  of  debts,  and  whatever  trading 
is  done  upon  credit  rests  upon  the  honor  of  the  debtor  to  pay ; 
and,  in  most  instances,  contracts  entered  into  are  punctually 
paid.  The  Choctaws  have  passed  some  wholesome  laws 
against  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquor  into  their  country. 
A  large  and  commodious  council  house  for  the  nation  has  just 
been  completed,  and  occupied,  for  the  first  time  this  year,  by 
the  council.  The  room  in  which  the  council  meets  is  large 
and  spacious,  sufficiently  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the 
members,  and  a  railing  round,  with  seats  for  spectators.  There 
is  a  separate  room  adjoining,  for  each  of  the  three  districts,  in 
which  their  committees  meet.  They  usually  remain  in  coim- 
cil  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  elect  a  President  and  Secretary  ; 
the  strictest  order  prevails ;  everything  is  recorded ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  would  hardly  be  credited,  but  in  few  deliberative  bodies 
is  more  order  and  propriety  observed." 

Are  these  facts  generally  known?  We  doubt  it 
very  much.  We  doubt  whether  one  in  fifty  of  the 
American  people  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  we  have 
an  Indian  population  rapidly  improving  in  all  the  arts 
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of  civilization,  and  growing  rich  in  the  good  things 
of  this  world.  We  might  make  many  other  selections 
from  these  reports,  equally  favorable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  aboriginal  race;  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
We  must,  however,  say  something  of  their  advantages 
for  school  education.  As  all  the  schools,  however, 
are  not  within  the  territory  set  apart  for  the  residence 
of  the  Indians,  but  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the 
country  at  present  occupied  by  the  tribes,  we  will 
throw  into  a  tabular  form  the  results  of  the  highly 
interesting  statements  which  accompanied  the  last 
report  from  the  Indian  Department : 


STATE    OF   THE   SCHOOLS. 

No.  of 
SuperiotendcDey.  Teacberf. 


No.  of   No.  of  tribei 
pupilfl.      initractad. 


Acting  Superintendency  of  Michigan, 
Superintendency  of  Wisconsin, 
Superintendency  of  St.  Louis, 
Acting  do.  of  the  Western  Territory, 
Missionary  School,  Choctaw  Nation, 
do.  do.     Cherokee  Nation, 

Totals,  .... 

This  is  well,  but  it  is  not  all.  The  Choctaw  Acad- 
emy is  in  successful  operation,  and  is  a  school  of  great 
importance  to  the  Indian  race.  It  is  under  most  ex- 
cellent regulations,  and  has  already  turned  out  many 
useful  men.  The  following  table  presents  its  condition 
in  December,  1838 : 
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149 

5 

20 

431 

13 

9 

74 
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9 

227 
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5 

123 

6 

3 

158 

6 

59 

1,162 

CHOCTAW   ACADEMY. 


TribM. 


Choctaws,  .        .        »        .        . 

Pottawatamies, 

Quapaws,  

Miamies, 

Seminoles, 

Creeks, 

Winnebagoes, 

Cherokees, 14 

Chickasaws, 18 

Chippewas  and  Ottawas,  .11 

Total, T5i 


Papilf. 

60 

21 

2 

3 

6 
7 
9 
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\^  All  these  schools  are  more  or  less  under  the  control 
of  different  religious  denominations,  and  most  of  them 
have  some  funds  set  apart  for  their  support.  They 
are  all,  unquestionably,  doing  substantial  good,  and 
ought  to  receive  more  efficient  aid  from  the  United 
States. 

iWe  would  say  no  hard  things  against  those  who  are 
ealously  laboring  to  spread  the  truths  of  Christianity 
among   the   Indian   tribes  west   of   the   Mississippi. 
Their   motives    entirely   forbid   severity   of    remark. 
But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  all  direct  eflForts  to 
teach  them  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
misplaced,  if  not  absolutely  injurious.     Can  a  people, 
whose  thoughts  rarely  extend  beyond  the  immediate 
[  gratification  of  the  senses,  be  led  to  embrace  doctrines 
I   so  spiritual  and  ennobling,  without   much   previous 
I  preparation  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  the  laws 
\  which  regulate  society  1     It  seems  to  us,  the  agricul- 
\  turist,  the  mechanic,  and   the   schoolmaster,   are   the 
true  pioneers  in  the  great  work  of  Indian  civilization. 
The  red  man  will  hold  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers  to 
the   last    moment.      It   is    seated  deep  in  the   dark 
recesses    of    his    soul,    and  will    there    remain,    till 
forced   away   by   the    power   of    mental   cultivation. 
Teach  the  Indian  how  to  live  honestly  in  this  world, 
and  he  will  soon  teach  himself  how  to  be  happy  in 
that  which  is  to  come. 

Again,  we  repeat,  our  hopes  are  strong,  that  the 
North  American  Indian  will  yet  emerge  from  his  pres- 
ent state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  But  we  would 
caution  all  against  expecting  too  much,  and  that  sud- 
denly. The  race  has  been  stationary  for  centuries. 
Its  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  thought  are  not, 
therefore,  to  be  broken  up  and  changed  in  a  day.  We 
must  expect  frequent  disappointments,  for  we  have  a 
wayward  being  to  instruct ;  but  perseverance,  kind- 
ness, and  prompt  assistance,  free  from  all  expectations 
of  pecuniary  reward,  will,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
enable  us,  at  last,  to  triumph,  and  the  Indian  to  rejoice 
in  a  new  career  of  usefulness  and   glory.      Let   his 
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fetters  of  prejudice  and  superstition  be  broken  ;  let  the 
bright,  glowing  rays  of  science  once  penetrate  the 
mental  gloom  in  which  the  intellect  of  the  Indian  is 
now  buried,  and  a  new  fountain  will  be  opened, 
whence  will  flow  living,  undying  streams  of  thought, 
growing  broader  and  deeper  through  all  coming  time. 
There  are  several  other  interesting  topics  connected 
with  this  subject,  which  it  was- originally  our  intention 
to  discuss  ;  but  the  great,  perhaps  unreasonable, 
length  to  which  we  have  already  carried  our  inquiries, 
admonishes  us  that  we  cannot,  at  present,  in  justice, 
longer  tre^ass  on  the  patience  of  our  readers. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 

1.  The  Ruins  of  Athens ;  THUtnia^s  Banouet^  a  Mask ;  and  other 
Poems.  By  G.  Hill.  Boston :  Otis,  Broaders,  &  Co.  1839.  8vo. 
pp.  160.  2.  Geraldine^  Athenia  of  Damascus^  and  Miscellaneous 
Poems,  By  Rufus  Dawes.  New  York :  Samuel  Colman.  1839. 
12mo.  pp.  344.  3.  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures,  By  the  Author 
of  «  Atalantis,"  **  The  Yemassee,"  &c.  New  York :  George  Adlard. 
1839.  12mo.  pp.  228.  4.  fFales  and  other  Poems,  By  Maria  James. 
With  an  introduction,  by  A.  Potter,  D.  D.  New  York.  John  S.  Tay- 
lor. 1839.^  12mo.  pp.  170.  5.  Hannah,  the  Mother  of  Samuel  the  Prophet 
and  JxjtSge  of  IsraeL  A  Sacred  Drama,  Boston:  James  Munroe  & 
Ca  1839.  12mo.  pp.  94.  6,  Chocorua  and  other  Sketches,  By  Rh.  S.  S. 
Andros.  Fall  River:  William  Canfield&  Co.  1838.  8vo.  pp.  88. 
—  Here  is  a  list  of  works,  wliich  would  seem  to  justify  that  queen  \  i 
of  gossips,  Harriet  Martineau,  in  likening  the  American  people  to  a  U 
young  poet  The  appearance  of  so  many  works  in  the  short  space 
of  three  months,  whatever  their  poetic  merit,  proves  that  poetry  is  a 
commodity  in  some  demand  amongst  us,  and  also  that  we  have  made 
considerable  provision  for  its  speedy  and  ample  supply.  They  indi- 
cate, what  every  one  who  studies  the  American  character  a  little 
profoundly  must  admit,  that  we  have  in  our  composition  a  rich  vein 
of  poetry ;  that,  notwithstanding  our  supposed  mercenary  disposi- 
tion, andf  our  cold  and  staid  exterior,  we  are  an  imaginative,  an  en- 
thusiastic people.  No  people  on  earth  are  less  satisfied  with  the 
actual,  or  more  fond  of  the  ideal.  We  are,  in  fact,  a  living  people. 
There  is  a  fire  in  our  souls,  which  bums  not  the  less  intensely  be- 
cause it  emits  little  smoke  or  blaze.  As  soon  as  we  gain  sufficient 
confidence  in  ourselves  to  discontinue  our  foolish  imitations,  and  to 
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dare  sinff   our  own  ''wood  notes  wild,**  we  shall  produce  poetry 
which  wfll  ''pass  into  the  ages.** 

We  cannot  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  works  we  have  enu- 
merated. They  possess  considerahle  merit  Thay  want,  however, 
in  general,  originality,  freedom,  elevation,  and  are  a  little  timid  and 
tame.  But  this  remark  must  be  received  with  many  qualifications. 
One  rarely  finds  anything  ofiensive  in  them  to  good  taste  or  to  his 
moral  and  religious  sentiments ;  and  almost  as  rarely,  anything  that 
arrests  the  attention,  and  kindles  or  exalts  the  soul. 

Mr.  Hill's  poems  are  the  production  of  a  man  of  a  respectable  intel- 
lect, of  chaste  moral  feelings,  of  correct  literary  taste,  and  conside- 
rable facility  in  the  art  of  verse  making.  They  would  pass  well  as 
school  exercises,  and  might  please  a  moderate  circle  of  partial 
friends.  We  have  read  Siem  all  without  any  extraordinary  effort, 
and  without  finding  anything  at  which  to  take  offence,  if  also  with- 
out finding  much  with  which  to  be  ffreatly  pleased.  We  have  found 
no  thought,  image,  or  line,  which  sticks  in  the  memory. 

Mr.  Dawes's  poems  are  of  a  higher  order,  and  of  more  positive 
merit  "  Geraldine  "  is  a  readable  production,  and  contains  some 
passages  at  which  one  may  even  take  some  offence.  As  a  work  of 
art,  it  wants  symmetry  and  completeness ;  but  it  indicates  a  good 
degree  of  talent  in  the  author,  presents  him  as  a  man  of  cultivated 
inind,  as  accustomed  to  reflect,  as  a  little  satirical  withal,  and  what 
is  better  yet,  as  having  some  opinions  of  his  own.  We  thank  God 
whenever  we  meet  a  man  who  has  an  opinion,  even  if  it  be  an  erro- 
neous one.  "Atheniaof  Damascus"  is  a  drama  of  much  power. 
We  have  read  it  with  more  interest  than  any  other  American  drama 
which  has  fallen  under  our  notic&  It  is  creditable  to  the  author, 
and  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  dramatic  literatuQp.  The  politics 
of  the  piece  are  not  to  our  taste ;  we  have  no  sympathy  with  its  con- 
tempt for  the  people,  and  its  sneers  at  the  populace;  but  these 
things  are  not  out  of  place  in  a  work  written  by  the  Editor  of  a 
Whig  newspaper,  and  so  we  pass  them  over,  as  we  do  the  blasphe- 
mies of  Satan  in  Paradise  Liost  The  smaller  poems,  which  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  volume,  we  have  not  read.  The  notes  to  **  Geral- 
dine "  show  that  the  author  makes  some  pretensions  to  metaphysics, 
and  that  he  is  an  admirer  of  Swedenborg.  We  should  be  obliged 
to  him,  if  he  would  point  out  to  us  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg 
the  classification  of  the  mental  phenomena  peculiar,  as  we  had  sup- 
posed, to  M.  Cousin,  and  justify  his  assertion,  that  Swedenborg 
makes  the  activity  the  characteristic  of  the  me,  or  personality.  The 
followers  of  Swedenborg  are  a  little  too  fond  of  claiming  every  new 
discovery  in  philosophy  and  science,  as  a  discovery  made  by  their 
master. 

The  next  work  on  our  list,  **  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures," 
though  inferior  in  intellectual  vigor  to  Mr.  Dawes's  productions,  is 
incur  judgment  much  more  genuinely  poeticaL  It  contains  some 
true  poetry.  We  like  its  dreamy,  vague,  half  sentimental  spirit 
The  author  looks  on  nature  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  and  sings  from 
his  own  heart  He  reminds  us  of  Bryant,  ana  endears  to  us  the 
objects  and  scenes  of  his  poems.  We  shall  be  happy  to  listen  to 
him  again. 
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Miss  James,  it  seems,  is  a  domestic  in  a  wealthy  family  somewhere 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  her. 
She  is  a  kind,  good-hearted,  pious  woman,  but  no  prodigy,  even 
among  domestics,  who,  by  the  way,  are  by  no  means  so  destitute  of 
intelligence  and  genius  as  we  often  ima^ne.  "  The  Young  Sol- 
dier,** the  idea  of  which  is  taken  from  La  Mennais,  is  worthy  of  an 
American  Working  Woman.  "Sheep-Sorrel,"  "Old  Gray,"  and 
**  The  Broom,"  indicate  some  poetic  talent  and  sensibility.  Dr.  Pot- 
ter's Introduction  is  somewhat  prosy,  but  it  is  sensible  and  breathes 
a  liberal  spirit,  for  which  we  thank  him. 

"Hannah,"  the  fifth  work  we  have  enumerated,  is  by  no  means  an 
improvement  on  the  sacred  narrative  it  attempts  to  dramatize.  We 
would  suggest  to  the  author,  whoever  he  be,  that  it  is  somewhat 
hazardous  to  undertake  to  embellish  simple  scriptural  narratives, 
and  that  he  had  better  choose  for  the  ftiture,  subjects  which  shall  not 
bring  him  into  competition  with  the  sacred  penmen  of  the  Bible. 
Hannah  More,  in  her  sacred  dramas,  fell  altogether  below  herself, 
and  was  even  more  stupid  than  in  her  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife, 
or  her  Tory  Tracts. 

"  Chocorua  and  other  Sketches  "  are  the  productions  of  an  excel- 
lent young  man,  from  whom  we  look  for  better  things.  We  discov- 
er in  them  a  pure  heart,  and  an  aspiring  mind,  and  the  promise  of  a 
poet 

We  have  now  discharged  our  debt  to  our  rhyming  friends.  We 
have  not  flattered  them ;  but  they  probably  know  more  about  poetry 
than  we  do,  and,  we  advise  them,  if  they  do  not  like  our  judgment, 
to  abide  by  their  own. 


Cmi  Werner  and  other  Tales.  By  the  author  of  "  The  Yemassee,"  K 
&c.  New  York:  George  Adlard.  1838.  2  vols.  12mo.  — These  ^ 
Tales  are  written  with  considerable  power,  and  contain  many  pas- 
sages of  great  beauty. .  They  breathe  a  mild  and  Christian  spirit, 
and  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  as 
well  as  of  the  genius  of  the  author.  The  author  makes  free  use  of 
the  supernatural,  and  introduces  a  little  more  German  diablerie  than 
comports  with  our  taste.  The  chuckle  of  the  Devil  is  rather  too 
frequent,  and  occasionally  becomes  ofiensive,  almost  dismisting. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  strong  element  of  human  nature  which  delights 
in  the  supernatural,  and  even  in  demomsm,  but  it  will  not  bear  to  be 
appealed  to  very  frequently.  Ghosts,  witches,  and  devils  are  not 
held  in  so  high  a  repute  as  formerly,  and  are  not,  we  believe,  at 
present  furnished  with  the  enirie  of  "  good  society."  It  will  be  well 
for  authors  to  bear  this  in  mind. 


The  JhdheniicUy  of  the  JSTew  Testament  Translated  from  the 
French  of  J.  K  Celleriere,  Jr.  By  A  Sunday  School  Teacher. 
Boston :  James  Mimroe  &  Co.  1838.  12nK).  —  We  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  original  work  here  translated ;  'but  if  we  may 
judge  of  its  value  by  the  translation,  we  think  it  a  poor  concern. 
it  is  worse  than  folly  to  circulate  among  Sunday  school  children 
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books  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  which  the  first  Infidel  they 
meet  can  make  them  feel  are  inconclusive.  Either  say  nothing  at 
all  on  the  subject,  or  place  the  evidences,  as  they  may  be,  on  an 
immovable  foundation.  The  value  we  set  upon  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence here  introduced  may  be  learned  from  our  paper  on  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's Genuineness  of  the  Four  Gospels,  inserted  in  our  last  number. 
The  translator  of  this  work  may  understand  French,  but  we  hope  he 
will  undertake  to  learn  English  before  he  attempts  another  transla- 
tion. 


The  Life  of  William  Cotvper,  Esq.  By  Robert  Southet,  Esq., 
LL.  D.,  Poet  Laureate,  etc.  Boston:  Otis,  Broaders,  &  Co.  1839. 
2  vols.  12ma  —  We  are  glad  to  see  Southey's  Life  of  Cowper  re- 
published in  this  country,  and  hope  it  will  be  followed  by  Southey's 
edition  of  Cowper's  works.  Southey  is  just  one  of  those  writers 
we  have  the  greatest  aversion  to,  liking  neither  his  style  nor  his 
sentiments,  his  religion  nor  his  politics ;  but  his  Life  of  Cowper  is 
the  best  Life  we  have  of  that  suffering,  diseased,  deranged,  but 
noble  genius.  It  is  true  he  prudently  forbears  telling  what  you  are 
most  anxious  to  know,  and  is  very  prolix  on  points  you  care  nothing 
about ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  very  interesting  book,  and  we  ahaS 
be  glad  to  see  it  circulate  extensively. 


^EUnois  and  the  West  WUh  a  Toumship  Mapy  canUdmng  the  lated 
Surveva  and  hnprovements.  By  A.  D.  Jones.  Boston:  Weeks,  Jor- 
dan, &.  Co.  1838.  A  very  respectable  book  for  its  good  intentions, 
and  the  information  it  gives,  and  may  be  useful  to  many  who  wi^ 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  West  Its  facts,  we  presume,  may 
be  relied  on;  its  speculations  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth. 


NORTHEASTERN  BOUNDARY. 

We  enter  into  no  discussion  of  the  Northeastern  Boundary  ques- 
tion, for  in  our  judgment  it  needs  no  discussion.  The  line  desig- 
nated by  the  treaty  of  1783  can  be  easily  enough  ascertained,  and 
within  that  line  we  have  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  prevent  the  State  of  Maine 
from  exercising  exclusive  jurisdiction,  or  any  attempt  to  exercise  a 
sort  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  her,  is  just  as  much  an  invasion 
of  her  territory,  as  it  would  be  were  the  line  not  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute ;  and  Mame  has,  during  the  controversy,  just  as  much  right  to 
repel  every  attempt  of  the  sort  from  the  territory  in  dispute,  as  she 
has  from  any  other  portion  of  her  territory.  The  British  govern- 
ment has  no  right  of  jurisdiction  till  the  question  is  settled  in  its 
favor,  because  Uie  territory  has  been  in  our  possession  from  the 
first. 
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We  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  concessions  made  by  our 
government  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  If  we  understand  the  purport 
of  the  President's  message,  and  the  memorandum  of  an  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  British  Minister,  our  gov- 
ernment has  conceded  to  the  British  government,  during  the  con- 
troversy, a  sort  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  terri- 
tory ;  or  at  least,  that  in  requiring  both  parties  to  refrain  as  much 
as  possible  from  all  acts  of  jurisdiction,  it  has  placed  the  two  gov- 
ernments virtually  on  a  par.  During  an  actually  pending  negotia- 
tion, this  may,  perhaps,  be  excusable,  if  not  justifiable ;  but  to  con- 
cede this  much,  after  the  British  government  has  refused  to  nego- 
tiate, is  a  little  more  liberal  than  sound  policy  demands.  It  is  a 
concession  that  complicates  the  question,  and  gives  an  air  of  right 
to  the  totally  unfounded  claims  of  the  British  government  Why 
has  our  government  conceded  so  much  ?  Is  it  afraid  of  John  Bull's 
blustering,  or  has  it  suffered  itself  to  be  overreached  by  British 
diplomacy  ?  Why  has  it  not  resisted,  from  the  first,  all  pretensions 
of  the  British  government  ?  Why  did  it  in  the  first  instance,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  reason  or  necessity,  consent  to  entertain  the  ques- 
tion ?  Why  has  it  conceded,  even  for  a  time,  conctarent  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  British  government  ?  Why  has  it  even  consented  for 
the  sake  of  peace  to  waive  even  for  a  moment,  and  with  all  proper 
reservations,  its  own  exclusive  jurisdiction?  The  government 
seems  to  us  to  have  surrendered  not  a  little  of  the  advantage  it  orig- 
inally possessed. 

In  saying  this  we  do  not  censure  the  present  administration. 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  message  was  all  it  could  be  under  existing 
circmnstances ;  he  said  all  he  could  say,  considering  the  state  in 
which  the  controversy  was  bequeathed  to  him.  We  do  not  in  the 
least  blame  him ;  we  only  regret  that  he  was  not  in  a  situation,  to 
use  stronger  language,  and  to  deny,  not  only  the  claims  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  exclusive  jurisdiction,  but  also  to  even  a  quasi- 
concurrent  jurisdiction.  But  happily  all  concessions  of  the  kind  we 
speak  of  are  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  not  binding  on  the 
State  of  Maine,  who  knows  well  how  to  assert  and  maintain  her 
rights. 

Nor  do  we  much  approve  the  measmre  of  sending  a  special  min- 
ister to  England,  to  urge  upon  her  Majesty's  government  the  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy.  We  have  one  minister  at  the  Court  of 
St  James,  and  that  is  enough.  Let  him  be  instructed  to  inform  her 
Majesty's  government,  in  a  firm  but  respectful  manner,  that  his  gov- 
ernment can  submit  to  no  more  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  and  insist  upon  going  immediately  into  convention 
for  its  settlement;  and  let  him  be  also  instructed,  if  this  is  refused, 
to  demand  his  passports  and  return  home  forthwith.  Let  our  gov- 
ernment then  proceed  to  take  actual  military  possession  of  the  dis- 
puted territory.  There  should  be  no  begging  of  England  to  nego- 
tiate. The  country  should  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  being  told 
in  ^e  President's  annual  message,  that  there  is  a  prospect  that 
Ekigland  will  soon  consent  to  negotiate. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  war ;  but  if  we  are  to  have  justice  at  the 
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hands  of  Great  Britain,  it  must  be  by  showing  her  that  we  have  the 
sense  to  perceive  our  rights,  and  the  spirit  to  maintain  them.  Eng- 
land wants  that  strip  of  land  for  the  sake  of  imiting  her  several 
provinces,  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  means  of  transporting 
troops  by  way  of  Halifax  to  Quebec,  and  she  fancies  us  so  tarae- 
spirited,  and  so  absorbed  in  money  getting,  that  we  will  readily 
abandon  it,  if  its  maintenance  threatens  to  interrupt  for  a  mcnnent 
our  commercial  relations.  She  fancies  that  we  value  our  commer- 
cial relations  so  highly,  that  she  may  bully  us  with  impunity,  and 
frighten  us  out  of  a  portion  of  our  patrimony.  In  a  word,  England 
regards  us  with  sovereign  contempt,  which  our  knuckling  to  her  in 
some  degree  justifies.  Justice  at  her  hands  will  therefore  oe  obtain- 
ed only  by  our  assiuning,  in  regard  to  her,  the  attitude  of  an  equal 
If  she  really  beheved  that  we  had  the  spirit  to  go  to  war  for  the 
preservation  of  our  territory,  she  would  inmiediately  end  the  con- 
troversy by  abandoning  her  pretensions. 

The  commerce  of  England  is  highly  advantageous  to  this  coun- 
try ;  but  it  is  no  more  advantageous  to  us,  than  ours  is  to  her.  She 
has,  in  fact,  more  to  lose  by  a  war  than  we  hava  There  is  then  no 
danger  of  a  war,  if  we  show  that  our  rights  or  war  is  the  only  alter- 
native we  hold  out  The  controversy  has  been  pending  too  long. 
It  is  time  that  it  was  settled.  If  England  had  any  confidence  in  her 
own  pretensions,  she  would  insist  upon  having  it  settled.  Her  un- 
willingness to  negotiate  shows  her  view  of  her  pretensions.  She 
merelv  hopes  by  delay,  by  rendering  the  subject  complex  and 
troublesome,  to  wear  out  our  patience,  and  force  us  to  consent  to  a 
conventional  line.  We  trust  the  firmness  and  decision  of  the  Ad- 
ministration will  save  us  from  this  disgrace. 
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Art.  I.  —  Bulwbk's  Novels.  —  Their  Moral  Tendency 
not  dangerous. 

In  a  short  notice  which  we  took,  sometime  since,  of 
"  Ernest  Maltravers,"  we  stated  that,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sequel  to  that  work,  we  would  attempt  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  general  merits  of  Mr.  Bulwer 
as  an  author  and  a  novelist.  We  proceed  now  to 
redeem  our  promise;  and  we  do  it  the  more  willingly, 
because  we  entertain  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  his 
literary  productions  than  that  entertained  by  several 
of  our  contemporaries. 

Of  Mr.  Bulwer's  private  character  we  know  only 
what  we  can  infer  from  hi»  works.  Some  reports  to 
his  prejudice  have  reached  us ;  but  we  have  lived  too 
long  to  be  in  haste  to  credit  reports  against  an  author, 
who  apparently  speaks  from  his  own  convictions,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  makes  war  upon  commonly 
received  opinions  and  conventional  usages.  The  good 
we  hear  of  such  an  author  it  is  safe  to  believe,  but 
not  the  evil.  The  necessity  he  imposes  upon  the  men 
of  routine,  the  good  easy  men  of  the  world,  of  vindi- 
cating their  traditionary  creeds,  and  legitimating  their 
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blind  practices,  readily  accounts  for  the  stories  which 
may  be  told  against  him,  without  the  gratuitous  sup- 
position of  their  truth. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  like  most  men  of  vigor  and  activity  of 
mind  enough  to  form  opinions  for  themselves,  is  some- 
what of  a  heretic,  and,  therefore,  inevitably  exposed 
to  the  universal  fate  of  heretics  —  misconception  and 
misrepresentation.  Still,  a  knowledge  of  his  private 
history  is  not  essential  to  the  just  estimation  of  his 
books.  Books,  if  worth  considering  at  all,  have  a 
character  independent  of  that  of  their  author.  Truth 
is  truth,  by  whomsoever  uttered ;  and  a  good  moral 
lesson  does  not  necessarily  lose  its  savor  because  he 
who  gives  it  may,  perchance,  turn  out  to  be  no  saint. 
The  worth  of  a  book  consists  in  the  spirit  it  breathes, 
the  lesson  it  inculcates,  the  influence  it  is  fitted  to 
exert ;  and  if  these  be  unexceptionable  in  themselves, 
the  character  of  the  author,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot 
impair  their  value. 

Moreover,  if  these  be  unexceptionable,  the  real 
character  of  the  author  cannot  be  very  reprehensible. 
If  the  book  breathe  a  pure  and  elevating  spirit,  quicken 
our  holier  instincts,  and  fire  us  with  new  zeal  and 
courage  to  attempt  a  useful  and  honorable  part  in  life, 
no  biographer  in  the  world,  let  his  array  of  facts  be 
what  it  may,  can  make  us  believe  the  author  was  not  a 
frequent  and  devout  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  Virtue. 
A  man's  outward  actions  are  but  his  shadows,  short- 
ening or  lengthening  as  the  sun  rises  or  declines; 
they  are  determined,  to  a  great  extent,  by  foreign 
influences,  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and,  therefore, 
are  no  sure  index  to  his  real  character.  His  real  char- 
acter lies  beneath  the  surface,  consists  in  his  internal 
workings,  his  hopes,  fears,  struggles,  aims,  aspira- 
tions, ideals,  and  these  the  author  invariably  stamps 
upop  his  book. 

Nor  does  it  comport  with  our  ideas  of  consistency 
to  condemn  Mr.  Bulwer's  works  merely  on  the  ground 
of  the  alleged  sins  of  their  author,  so  long  as  we  approve 
the  works  of  other  authors,  who  are  at  least  no  better 
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than  he  is  said  to  be.  Scott  would  hardly  come  oflf 
clear,  if  tried  by  rigid  orthodox  rules  ;  and  yet  it  is 
lawful  to  read  and  laud  his  productions.  Even  cler- 
gymen read  them,  and  recommend  them  from  the  pul- 
pit. Goethe,  too,  is  in  tolerable  repute*  Pious  young 
ladies  write  his  biography,  and,  with  charming  naiveUy 
ask  for  more  information  concerning  his  marriage. 
And  yet  Goethe  was  but  an  indifferent  saint.  He  was 
a  confirmed  sensualist,  and  a  disbeliever  in  nearly 
all  that  the  world  upholds  as  religion.  He  held  him  to 
be  the  truly  wise  man  who  needed  no  assistance  from 
God  or  the  devil  in  the  conduct  of  life  ;  and  he  consid- 
ered it  nobody's  business  how  many  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  he  seduced  and  abandoned  to  infamy,  wretch- 
edness, despair,  and  death,  if  he  but  succeeded  in 
"  acting  out  himself,''  and  securing  his  own  gratifica- 
tion. Surely,  if  we  regard  such  a  man  as  Goethe  as 
a  religious  man,  as  a  sort  of  second  Messiah,  as  some 
among  us  do,  we  ought  not  to  be  very  loud  in  our 
condemnation  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer. 

But,  waiving  the  personal  character  of  the  author, 
we  proceed  at  once  to  his  works.  These  are  his  best 
biographies,  and  these  are  all  that  concern  us. 
Through  these  he  exerts  an  influence  on  this  country, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  and  of  these,  therefore,  instead  of 
him,  we  should  seek  to  form  a  correct  estimate. 

As  mere  works  of  Art,  we  have  not  much  to  say  of 
Mr.  Bulwer's  novels.  We  are  neither  artists,  nor  qual- 
ified to  judge  of  the  niceties  of  art.  We  know  when 
and  why  a  work  pleases  us,  but  not  whether  the  artist 
has  observed  all  the  rules  of  the  schools  or  not,  whether 
we  are  pleased  according  to  rule,  or  against  rule.  We 
love  art  in  all  its  branches  ;  but  we  approve  no  work, 
whatever  artistical  skill  it  may  display,  unless  its  moral 
tendency  be  unexceptionable.  Genius  and  talent  are  to 
us  worthy  of  reverence  only  when  employed  in  a  holy 
cause,  and  directed  to  noble  ends.  Moreover,  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  questioning  the  artistical  merit  of  all  works 
which  have  an  immoral  tendency.  A  work  of  art,  it 
strikes  us,  should  be  addressed  to  man's  whole  nature, 
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and  so  fill  the  soul,  that  no  want  shall  be  felt  in  its  pres- 
ence. The  moral  sense  is  an  integral  element  of  the  soul, 
and  how,  then,  can  a  work  possess  artistical  perfec- 
tion, which  does  not  satisfy  our  moral  sense,  or  rather, 
which  outrages  it  ?  Such  a  work  is  marked  by  a  seri- 
ous defect ;  it  leaves  the  beholder  conscious  of  a  want 
it  does  not  meet.  It  is  not  broad  enough  for  the  soul, 
and  it  proves  its  author  must  have  been  only  the  frac- 
tion of  a  man. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this,  that  we 
would  have  every  work  of  art  constructed  with  express 
reference  to  some  special  dogma,  or  to  some  special 
moral  lesson.  We  have  no  great  respect  for  what  are 
usually  termed  religious  novels,  of  which  "  Thornton 
Abbey,"  «  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,"  «  Dunallen," 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Manor,"  are  tolerable  specimens. 
They  are  to  us  very  uninteresting  productions  ;  we 
seldom  read  more  of  them  than  we  can  help.  Whoever 
undertakes  to  write  a  work  for  the  express  purpose  of 
conveying  a  special  lesson,  a  special  moral,  almost 
invariably  fetters  his  genius,  abandons  his  natural 
freedom,  and  with  it  all  grace  of  motion.  His  move- 
ments become  stiff,  constrained,  and  awkward.  Be 
the  cravings  of  nature  what  they  may,  all  things  must 
bend  to  the  special  moral  to  be  brought  out,  and  that 
moral,  too,  is  everywhere  before  us,  meeting  us  at 
every  turn.  It  is  toujours  perdrixy  —  a  good  dish,  no 
doubt,  but,  like  all  good  dishes,  apt  to  cloy  if  served 
up  too  often,  both  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Such  a 
proceeding  is  also  unnatural,  for  Nature  nowhere  teaches 
a  special  moral,  but  merely  makes  her  various  produc- 
tions conspire  to  a  moral  end.  It  must,  too,  in  gene- 
ral, be  a  failure.  The  offspring,  if  they  come  to  any- 
thing at  all,  which  they  rarely  do,  are  the  huge,  ill- 
shapen  beasts  of  Oriental  mythology,  not  the  chaste, 
harmonious,  and  graceful  creations  of  Grecian  genius. 
All  we  ask  of  the  artist,  and  this  we  do  ask  of  him, 
is  that  he  create  with  a  moral  purpose,  with  reference 
to  a  moral  effect.  The  love  of  moral  Beauty  must  fill 
his   soul,  inspire  his    undertaking,  and    pervade  his 
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works  as  an  informing  spirit.  His  productions  will 
then  have  a  moral  effect,  a  moral  tendency,  though 
there  be  no  special  moral  tacked  on  to  the  end,  as  in 
-ffisop's  Fables. 

With  this  view  of  Art,  we  must,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  deny  the  highest  artistic  merit  to  such  a 
writer,  for  example,  as  Goethe.  We  speak  with  re- 
serve of  this  distinguished  German,  for  we  know  him 
mainly  through  the  representations  of  others,  never 
having  studied  his  works  for  ourselves.  But  so  far 
as  we  can  form  an  estimate  of  him  from  the  represen- 
tations of  his  professed  admirers,  we  regard  him  as 
deficient  on  the  moral  side  of  art.  He  was  not  with- 
out a  sort  of  reverential  feeling  for  nature,  and  per- 
haps for  some  of  the  household  virtues  so  common  to  the 
Germans  ;  but  we  never  find  him  creating  at  the  com- 
mand of  high  moral  instincts.  He  does  not  appear  to 
work  because  his  soul  is  full  of  love  to  God  and  man, 
and  because  he  feels  that  all  the  faculties  God  has 
given  him  should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  his 
race.  We  find  in  him  no  pure  love  of  Humanity,  no 
unquenchable  thirst  for  a  purer  and  better  social  state, 
no  throbbing  of  the  heart,  no  intense  longing  to  stand 
by  the  weak,  to  raise  up  the  low,  and  bring  down  the 
high.  Nothing  of  all  this  wells  up  from  the  depths 
of  his  soul,  and  streams  out  in  the  rich  melodies  of 
his  song.  He  sings  to  ease  himself,  to  permit  the 
effervescence  of  passion  to.escape,  and  to  recover  self- 
possession  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  pleasures.  His 
songs  do  not  kindle  us,  exalt  us,  enlarge  our  ideals, 
and  make  us  stronger  and  more  courageous  in  the 
cause  of  virtue ;  and,  therefore,  in  our  judgment,  fall 
short  of  the  highest  artistical  merit. 

On  the  same  ground,  too,  we  must  question  the  high 
artistical  merit  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Scott's  works, 
bepraised  as  they  have  been  and  are,  have  never  satis- 
fied us  as  moral  productions.  Nor  does  he  himself 
come  up  to  our  ideal  of  a  moral  man.  He  has  no 
remarkable  love  of  moral  beauty,  and  no  abiding  sense 
of  his  duty  to  devote  his  gifts  to  the  good  of  mankinds 
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No  picture  of  high  moral  excellence  has  ever  come 
forth  from  his  studio.  His  loftiest  ideals  are  but  one 
degree  above  the  common-place,  and  never  does  he 
address  his  works  to  the  higher  elements  of  the  human 
soul.  His  characters,  it  is  true,  are  chiefly  taken  from 
actual  life,  and  this  may  in  part  excuse  him  ;  but  he 
does  not  select  the  best  which  even  actual  life  could 
furnish.  He  never  selects  the  real  heroes  or  seers  of 
Humanity,  nor  attempts  the  portrait  of  a  man  of  high 
aspirings,  of  lofty  aims,  haunted  day  and  nigkt  by 
visions  of  a  greater  good  to  be  wrought  out  for  his 
country  or  for  his  race,  and  which  will  not  let  him  rest 
till  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  realize  them.  There 
are  no  Wat  Tylers,  Jack  Cades,  Van  Arteveldts,  Ri- 
enzis,  Sydneys,  Hampdens,  Vanes,  Miltons,  among  his 
offspring.  The  creator  of  the  Dalgetties,  the  Marmions, 
the  Quentin  Durwards,  the  Fairservices,  the  Varneys, 
and  the  Ned  Christians,  had  no  fellowship  with  these 
stern  lovers  of  justice,  who  lived  but  to  resist  the 
tyrant,  to  lighten  the  load  of  the  heavy  laden,  and  to 
enable  the  oppressed  to  stand  up  in  the  image  of  their 
Maker,  and  look  forth  in  joy  upon  a  world  made  beau- 
tiful by  the  presence  of  Universal  Love.  He  beheld 
no  beauty  or  comeliness  in  them  that  he  should  desire 
them,  or  point  them  out  to  the  love  and  reverence  of 
mankind. 

True  morality  is  somewhat  higher  than  Scott  was  in 
the  habit  of  looking.  It  is  not  merely  respectability, 
decency,  good  feeling,  hospitality,  vulgar  loyalty,  and 
the  absence  of  envy  as  an  author ;  nor  does  it  stop 
merely  with  what  are  termed  the  private  and  domestic 
virtues.  It  goes  out  of  self,  out  of  the  family  circle, 
and  embraces  universal  man.  Pure  in  motive,  lofty  in 
purpose,  firm  in  resolve,  it  espouses  the  cause  of  the 
weak,  takes  its  stand  with  the  wronged,  shelters  the 
friendless,  speaks  for  the  dumb,  raises  up  the  down- 
trodden, deposes  the  tyrant,  unbars  the  prison-door, 
recalls  the  exile,  and  establishes  the  reign  of  Justice 
and  Freedom  throughout  the  earth.  Works,  which 
Beveal  to  us  nothing  of  this  Christian  morality,  which 
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kindle  in  us  no  desire  to  possess  it,  nor  strengthen  us 
to  do  its  bidding,  are  not,  merely  defective  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  but  also  in  an  artistical  point  of  view. 
They  fail  in  accomplishing  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
art.  In  th^  work^  of  the  old  masters,  unless  we  have 
been  misinformed,  there  are  proofs  that  the  artist  has 
communed  with  a  beauty,  a  worth,  not  of  this  world. 
The  study  of  those  works  tends  to  enlarge  our  ideals, 
to  give  us  glimpses  of  something  purer  andmore  ele- 
vated than  has-  yet  been  attaiijed,  to.  exalt  our  senti- 
ments, to  purify  our  affections,  to  create  in  us  inexpres- 
sible longings  for  what  we  have  not,  and  to  make  us 
consecrate  ourselves  to  the  glorious  work  of  regenerat- 
ing the  world.  This  should  be  the  tendency  and  aim  of 
Art.  Do  we  perceive  anything  of  this  aim  and  this 
tendency  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  Is  he 
true  to  that  higher  morality,  the  possession  of  which 
makes  us  brothers  of  Jesus  And  sons  of  God  ?  Not 
at  all.  The  perusal  of  his  works  has  no  tendency  to 
make  us  wiser  or  better ;  it  furnishes  us  no  food  for 
reflection ;  clears  up  no  dark  passage  in  human  life 
or  in  human  nature  ;  and  does  nothing  to  kindle  within 
us  that  philanthropy  which  would  do  and  dare  anything 
and  everything  to  augment  the  sum  of  human  well- 
being.  In  these  works,  the  ordinary  is  made  to  suffice 
us ;  and  we  are  taught,  virtually,  that  if  we  have  an 
old  baronial  castle,  a  long  pedigree,  some  pieces  of 
old  armor  to  hang  up  in  the  hall,  a  fine  horse,  and 
choice  hounds  for  the  chase,  old  books,  and  plenty  of 
old  wine  for  convivial  parties,  and  in  which  to  pledge 
the  king  and  some  "  faire  ladie,"  we  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  for  this  world,  nor  for  that  which  is 
to  come. 

Now,  we  are  far  from  pretending  that  Mr.  Bulwer 
satisfies  us  on  this  moral  side  of  Art ;  we  are  free  to 
own  that  he  does  not  realize  our  ideal,  but  he  does 
it  more  fully  than  the  majority  of  popular  authors 
with  whom  we  are  conversant.  He  seems  to  us  to 
write  with  a  moral  purpose,  seriously  and  honestly, 
for  a  moral  end.     He  always  seems  to  us  earnestly 
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enlisted  on  the  side  of  Humanity,  and  firmly  resolved 
that  his  works  shall  not  only  be  amusing,  but  instruc- 
tive, kindling  our  moral  instincts,  and  disposing  us  to 
make  our  lives  worth  something  to  the  world.  If  so, 
we  must  acquit  him,  in  a  moral  point  of  vi^w,  at  least 
so  far  as  aims  are  in  question ;  nay,  we  must  honor 
him. 

But  we  shall,  probably,  be  told,  that  the  morality, 
he  actually  inculcates,  is  of  a  low  and  debasing  sort. 
We  have  been  so  told  till  we  are  weary  of  hearing 
it.  Honor  to  the  brave  old  Athenian  who  ostracised 
Aristides  because  he  was  tired  of  hearing  him  called 
the  just !  We  sympathize  most  heartily  with  his  feel- 
ing ;  and,  applying  it  to  the  opposite  case,  we  can 
never  hear  a  man  perpetually  called  immoral,  but  we 
have  an  invincible  inclination  to  maintain  that  he  is 
moral.  Let  the  odds  be  against  a  man,  and  he  may 
call  us  his  friend,  and  count  upon  our  taking  up 
the  cudgels  in  his  behalf.  Since  the  world  has  turned 
against  our  friend  Emerson,  and  set  to  praising  a 
feeble,  though  well-meant,  performance,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Sermon  on  the  Personality  of  the  Deity,  supposed 
to  be  directed  against  him,  we  heartily  repent  of  hav- 
ing appeared  among  his  opponents.  We  were  as 
much  out  of  our  place  as  Saul  was  among  the  prophets. 
Heavens  !  only  think  of  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review 
joining  with  grave  doctors  and  learned  professors  to 
write  down  a  man  who  has  the  boldness  to  speak  from 
his  own  convictions,  from  his  own  free  soul !  It 
was  a  great  mistake  on  our  part,  and  one  which,  alas ! 
we  perceived  not  till  it  was  too  late.  Honor  to  every 
man  who  speaks  from  his  own  mind,  whatever  be  his 
word.  He  is  an  Iconoclast,  a  servant  of  the  true  God, 
even  though  it  be  a  left-handed  one. 

Now  as  to  this  declamation  against  the  immoral 
tendency  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  novels,  let  it  be  observed 
that  it  proceeds  mainly  from  the  scribes  and  pharisees, 
chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people  —  a  very  suspi- 
cious source  !  For,  is  it  not  on  record,  that  the  scribes 
and  pharisees,  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people. 
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formerly  committed  the  egregious  mistake  of  regard- 
ing one  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  an  immoral  man ;  of 
calling  him  a  glutton,  a  drunkard,  a  blasphemer,  a 
pestilent  fellow,  and  of  finally' crucifying  him  between 
two  thieves  ?  And  who  will  be  our  guaranty,  that 
they  are  one  whit  wiser  to-day  than  they  were  two 
thousand  years  ago  ?  Their  opinions,  therefore,  can 
be  of  no  weight  with  a  wise  man.  They  have  no  time 
to  devote  to  the  study  of  moral  doctrines ;  it  is  enough 
for  them  to  keep  up  their  respectability.  Their  doc- 
trines, if  they  have  any,  can  serve  the  inquirer  after 
truth  only  by  showing  him  what  truth  is  not. 

Some  persons,  however,  not  exactly  of  this  class, 
have  questioned  the  moral  tendency  of  these  novels  ; 
and  their  questioning  demands  attention,  and  Reserves 
to  be  treated  with  respect.  But  we  would  ask  them, 
if  they  have  thoroughly  studied  these  works  ?  Have 
they  done  anything  more  than  to  read  them  as  inter- 
esting stories  or  amusing  tales  ?  Have  they  examined 
their  moral  bearing,  looked  through  society,  ascertain- 
ed its  actual  sins,  and  the  remedies  demanded  1  Have 
they  duly  considered  the  influence  these  novels  are 
fitted  to  have  in  expelling  our  actual  sins  ?  A  book 
may  be  very  useful,  indispensable,  in  checking  or  re- 
moving a  certain  class  of  sins,  which  actually  prevail, 
although  it  should  be  a  dangerous  book  in  a  community 
where  those  sins  were  unknown ;  as  a  drug,  which 
would  cause  instant  death  if  administered  to  a  person 
in  perfect  health,  may  be  a  most  valuable  medicine  in 
restoring  the  system  which  is  diseased.  We  must  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  diseases  which  afiect 
society,  as  well  as  with  what  would  be  perfect  social 
health,  before  we  can  pronounce  definitely  concerning 
the  tendency  of  this  or  that  publication.  Now  have 
these  persons,  who  condemn  Bulwer's  novels,  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  social  system,  in  its 
diseased  manifestations  as  well  as  in  its  healthy  mani- 
festations, and  ascertained  by  actual  experiment  what 
medicines  are  necessary  to  restore  health,  as  well  as 
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what  treatment  is  necessary  to  preserve  it  1     If  not, 
their  judgment  need  not  be  taken  as  final. 

But,  be  the  tendency  of  these  novels  what  it  may, 
we  ask  what  English  novelist  of  our  times  gives  us 
novels  of  a  better  moral  tendency  1  What  novelist 
surpasses  Bulwer  in  the  homage  which  he  pays  to  that 
morality  which  seeks  the  public  good,  which  calls  upon 
all  public  men  to  form  opinions  for  themselves,  to 
ascertain  on  what  principles  the  public  good  is  based, 
and  to  adhere  to  those  principles,  through  good  report 
and  through  evil  1  There  are  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries, we  are  acquainted  with,  in  whom  we  find  so 
deep  a  cast  of  reflection,  so  generous  a  tone  of  senti- 
ment, so  tender  a  concern  for  human  well-being,  so 
frequent  reference  to  the  fact,  that  we  live  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  and  that  we  are  to  find  our  own  good 
only  in  seeking  that  of  others.  He,  who  surpasses  all 
hifi  countrymen,  though  he  attain  not  to  the  highest 
ideal,  should  receive  some  mercy  at  our  hands.  Among 
Bulwer's  contemporaries  in  his  own  country,  we  can 
find  no  one  to  be  placed  before  him,  unless  it  be 
Thomas  Carlyle.  We  have  a  strong  love  for  Carlyle. 
We  like  him  for  his  hearty  hatred  of  cant  and  formu*- 
las ;  for  his  indomitable  love  of  independence  ;  his 
rich  imagination ;  his  poetic  sensibility ;  his  tender^ 
ness  and  pathos  ;  his  wit  and  humor ;  his  broad  and 
generous  sympathies  ;  his  worship  of  the  genuine,  and 
his  detestation  of  the  seeming ;  and  —  for  his  wonderful 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  Taking 
the  world  as  it  is,  we  think  his  writings  likely  to  have 
a  healing  influence,  and  therefore  are  we  glad  to  see 
them  circulate :  but  we  cannot  rank  him  above  Bul- 
wer, nor  even  so  high.  All  his  best  thoughts  may 
be  found  in  Bulwer,  who  is  free  from  that  in  him 
which  we  do  not  like.  Carlyle's  views,  taken  in  them- 
selves, without  any  special  reference  to  the  dominant 
tendencies  of  the  age,  are  far  from  being  unexception^ 
able.  His  morality,  notwithstanding  its  transcenden- 
tel  garb,  is  of  the  school  of  Goethe,  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  formula,  "Act  out  Thyself;"  and 
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his  philosophy,  if  philosophy  he  have,  is  not  much 
better  than  Hume's.  It  ends,  like  Hume's,  in  skepti- 
cism, albeit  by  following  a  different  route.  In  his 
"  Sartor  Resartus  "  he  says  many  fine  things,  some- 
times in  a  fantastic,  sometimes  in  a  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful manner;  —  fine  things,  which  make  one  think  he 
sympathizes  with  the  untitled  and  hard-handed  many, 
and  is  ready  to  devote  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  their 
cause  ;  but  he  has  no  faith  in  efforts  to  meliorate  soci- 
ety, and  he  sneers  at  him  who  would  labor  for  "  the 
progress  of  the  species."  He  weeps  over  the  wrongs  of 
Humanity,  and  mocks  at  all  efforts  to  right  them.  He 
bids  us  work,  but  assures  us  our  working  will  come 
to  nought ;  he  detests  the  old  social  garment,  but 
bids  us  beware  of  attempting  to  weave  a  new  one. 
Now  he  is  a  furious  jacobin,  and  now  a  staunch  conser- 
vative. We  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  him.  We 
feel  and  own  his  power ;  we  imagine  him  original  and 
profound ;  and  yet,  when  we  have  divested  his  thoughts 
of  the  unwonted  garb  in  which  he  has  clothed  them, 
they  almost  always  turn  out  to  be  our  old  acquaintances. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  man  who  could  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  turn  the  French  Revolution  into  burlesque, 
and  to  play  the  Merry-Andrew  amid  the  dissolution  of 
the  old  feudal  and  Catholic  world,  and  over  the  well- 
meant,  but  not  always  wisely-directed,  efforts  of  the 
French  people  to  construct  a  new  and  better  world, 
can  never,  with  us,  rank  as  a  truly  moral  man. 

Bulwer  may  want  Carlyle's  power,  his  wit,  his 
humor,  his  pathos,  his  transcendentalism  ;  but  he  sur- 
passes him  in  plain  common  sense,  and  in  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  tone  of  his  writings.  He  has  a  firmer 
faith  in  virtue,  in  man,  and  in  the  utility  of  efforts  to 
advance  society.  We  never  find  him  sneering  at  hon- 
est efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind  ;  he 
does  not  deify  man,  and  then  mock  him,  because  he 
does  not  act  the  god  becomingly.  He  everywhere 
inculcates  the  lesson  of  charity  and  mutual  tolerance; 
be  takes  man  as  he  finds  him,  a  being  of  clay  as  well 
as  of  spirit,  liable  to  fall  as  well  as  able  to  rise,  pos^ 
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sessing  freedom  of  will^  indeed,  but  subject  to  a  thou- 
sand influences  pressing  in  upon  him  from  without, 
which  he  can  neither  resist  nor  divert ;  and  with  all 
these  imperfections  clinging  to  him,  he  shows  that  he 
loyes  and  respects  him,  and  that  we  too  should  love 
and  respect  him,  and  the  more  instead  of  the  less 
because  of  his  imperfections.  Is  not  this  a  correct  view 
of  man,  and  is  not  the  moral  to  be  extracted  from  it  a 
healthy  one  ? 

In  giving  this  general  estimate  of  the  moral  bearing 
of  these  novels,  we  of  course  except  Falkland,  —  the 
earliest  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  prose  publications,  —  because 
it  was  a  production  of  his  youth,  and  he  himself  has 
since  publicly  objected  to  it,  as  unsound  in  its  philoso- 
phy and  false  in  its  coloring  of  life.  It  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Werter  and  Childe  Harold,  —  a  dark,  de- 
sponding, sentimental  school,  of  most  unhealthy  influ- 
ence,—  and  as  the  author  has  shown  no  attachment  to 
that  school  in  his  subsequent  publications,  we  should 
be  unfair  critics,  were  we  to  take  this  work  into  the 
account  in  making  up  our  estimate  of  his  general 
merits.^ 

In  Pelham,  the  work  by  which  the  author  first  be- 
came known,  to  any  extent,  in  this  country,  and  the 
first  of  his  works  in  which  the  bent  of  his  genius,  his 
moral  and  political  tendencies,  became  decidedly  man- 
ifest, he  has  been  said  to  teach  a  low  and  debasing 
moral.  Mr.  Henry  Pelham  is  so  respectable,  has  so 
many  attractions,  so  much  real  worth,  notwithstanding 
his  dandyism  and  devotion  to  pleasure,  that  our  good 
folks,  simple  souls  !  imagine  it  was  the  author's  design 
to  commend  dandyism  and  devotion  to  pleasure  as 
essential  elements  in  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 
But  the  real  design  of  the  author  has  been,  we  take 
it,  to  show  us  that  a  young  man,  thrown  into  the  vor- 
tex of  fashionable  dissipation,  surrounded  by  dissolute 
companions,  beset  on  every  hand  by  temptations  to 
sin,  may  gradually  brighten  his  character,  attain  to 
much  useful  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  acquire 
just  notions  of  public  virtue,  and  become  a  man  of 
solid  worth  for  the  soundness  of  his  understanding, 
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the  strength  of  his  attachments,  and  the  firmness  with 
which  he  adheres  to  the  principles  on  which  he  has 
convinced  himself  the  public  good  is  based.  The 
author  would  teach  us,  that  we  may^ass  for  men  of 
fashion,  men  of  the  world,  without  becoming  lost  to  all 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  our  friends,  our  country,  or  mankind.  He  intended 
Henry  Pelham  for  a  satire  on  the  race  of  dandies  of  the 
epoch  in  which  the  work  was  written  ;  but  should  even 
the  dandies  of  our  day  mistake  him  for  the  model  of 
a  gentleman,  and  attempt  to  imitate  him,  their  morals 
would  probably  be  mended  rather  than  injured.  Many 
too,  who  abuse  Mr.  Henry  Pelham  most  shamefully, 
might  very  advantageously  take  lessons  of  him  in  both 
private  morals  and  public. 

None  of  the  author's  works  have  been  more  rudely 
assailed  than  Paul  Clifford.  In  this  work,  we  are 
gravely  told  by  grave  moralists,  the  author  recom- 
mends highway  robbery ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he 
paints  the  robber  in  such  fascinating  colors,  and  sur- 
rounds his  profession  with  so  many  attractions,  that 
we  are  made  to  feel  an  almost  irresistible  inclination 
to  take  the  road.  There  is  no  reasoning  against  this 
statement,  because  they  who  make  it  doubtless  know 
the  best  what  they  feel ;  and  all  we  can  do  is,  when  we' 
travel  abroad,  to  see  that  our  pistols  are  in  proper 
order.  Still,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  love 
of  the  robber's  life  must  be  inherent  in  the  hearts  of 
these  people,  rather  than  produced  by  Mr.  Bulwer's 
descriptions  ;  for  we  have  never  found  them  creating 
in  us  any  disposition  to  become  highwaymen ;  they 
have  rather  produced  in  us  a  firm  resolution  to  do 
what  we  can  so  to  perfect  the  social  state,  that  robbery 
shall  not  be  one  of  its  fruits.  In  his  history  of  Paul 
Clifford  and  his  associates,  the  author  has  shown  us, — 
what  he  intended,  —  that  many  of  the  depravities  of 
individual  character  are  due  to  the  depravities  of  that 
social  state  in  which  the  character  is  formed.  Paul 
Clifford  has  no  innate  love  of  vice  ;  nay,  he  is  natu- 
rally well  inclinedi  and  has  an  honorable  ambition  to 
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obtain  his  living  by  a  useful  and  just  calling.  He 
does  not  become  a  highwayman  from  choice,  nay,  not 
-without  repugnance  ;  but  through  the  force  of  circum- 
stances with  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  which  he 
cannot  control.  He  is  corrupted  and  made  a  robber 
by  influences  which  he  had  not  the  innate  power  to 
resist,  and  no  man  who  sees  him  can  help  regarding 
him  as  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  in  other 
words,  as  a  victim  of  an  imperfect,  a  corrupt  social 
state.  We  are  led  by  the  author  to  transfer  our  indig- 
nation from  Paul  to  the  social  state,  which  abandoned 
him  to  the  corrupting  influences  which  operated  his 
fall ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  to  chastise  the  victim, 
we  are  led  to  labor  for  the  regeneration  of  society 
itself.  This  is  an  important  moral,  and  the  one  which 
will  require  many  such  novels  as  Paul  Cliflford  to  teach 
effectually. 

An  excellent  divine  of  this  city,  a  friend  of  ours, 
said  to  us  one  day,  "  We  have  not  yet  learned  the  re- 
sponsibility of  society  to  individuals.  We  talk  much 
of  the  responsibility  of  individuals  to  society,  but  we 
forget  that  society  is  bound  to  protect  all  her  children. 
I  was  sometime  since  dining  with  a  distinguished 
Judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  London.  The  conver- 
sation turned,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor.     I  said  to  the  Judge, 

"  Sir,  did  you  observe  those  poor  children,  ragged 
and  incrusted  with  filth,  which  you  passed  to-day  in 
driving  from  your  house  to  Westminster  Hall  1 " 

"  No,  I  observed  none." 

"  Yet  you  must  have  passed  some  hundreds." 

"  It  is  very  likely ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
observe  them." 

"  And  what  must  be  the  fate  of  these  poor  chil- 
dren?" 

^^  Some  of  them  will  die  of  disease,  some  may  emi- 
grate, and  some  I  shall  probably  hang."    ' 

^^  What  means  can  they  have  of  obtaining  an  honest 
and  honorable  living  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know." 
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"  Is  there  any  alternative  for  them  but  to  beg,  to 
steal,  or  to  starve  ?  " 

"  I  presume  not/* 

"  And  have  you  considered  their  condition,  ascer- 
tained their  wants,  and  done  what  you  could  to  avert 
the  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed  ?  '^ 

"  Not  at  all.     I  have  been  otherwise  engaged." 

^  Let  me  tell  you,  then.  Sir,  that  I  would  rather  take 
my  stand,  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  with  those  you 
will  hangy  than  with  yourself.'* 

"  Sir,  do  you  intend  to  insult  me  ?  " 

**  By  no  means.  I  would  simply  assure  you  that  I 
regard  those  you  will  doom  to  be  hung,  as  less  guilty 
than  yourself.  God  has  given  you  talents,  education, 
wealth,  and  a  commanding  position  in  society,  and 
yet  you  can  pass  daily,  unnoticed,  hundreds  of  young 
beings,  who,  as  they  grow  up,  must  necessarily  beg, 
steal,  or  starve.  You  do  not  see  them ;  you  do  not 
think  of  their  wretched  condition  ;  you  do  nothing  to 
save  them  from  that  crime  on  which  you  may  hereafter 
sit  in  judgment ;  and  am  I  to  regard  them  as  guilty, 
and  you  as  innocent,  —  you  who  might,  had  you  put 
forth  your  hand,  have  saved  them  from  falling  victims 
to  a  corrupt  and  corrupting  social  organization  1  '* 

The  zeal  of  our  friend,  tjie  divine,  perhaps  trans- 
ported him  too  far ;  but  he  read  the  Judge  a  sound 
lecture,  and  one  which  we  would  repeat  in  thunder- 
tones,  if  we  could,  to  the  very  soul  of  every  man 
placed  in  a  position  from  which  he  can  act  on  society. 
Still,  we  would  spare  the  Judge,  by  including  him  as 
well  as  those  he  hangs,  among  the  victims  of  society 
in  its  present  defective  organization.  The  rich  man, 
the  man  of  talents  and  education,  occupying  an  honor- 
able and  important  post  in  society,  who  can  forget 
the  poor  and  exposed,  fail  to  observe  the  thousands 
growing  up  for  the  prison  or  the  gallows,  and  refuse 
to  labor  day  and  night  to  save  them  from  the  doom 
which  must  await  them,  is,  of  all  the  victims  of  soci- 
ety, the  one  most  sincerely  to  be  pitied,  and  whose 
hard  lot  is  the  one  least  of  all  to  be  envied. 
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We  shall  have  occasion  to  resume  this  subject  be- 
fore we  close  ;  we  merely  add  now  that  Paul  Clifford 
can  recommend  the  robber's  life  to  no  one  not  already 
inclined  to  lead  it ;  and  it  seems  to  us  more  likely  to 
arrest  a  tendency  to  become  highwaymen  than  any 
homily  which  could  be  read  from  the  pulpit.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  if  you  will  but  admit  to  those 
who  are  at  war  with  society,  that  they  have  some  little 
justice  on  their  side,  they  are  disarmed  of  their  hostile 
feelings,  and  ready  to  lead  peaceful  and  honest  liyes. 
This  much  Paul  Clifford  does  for  men  who,  like  him, 
have  been  debarred  from  honest  and  honorable  pur- 
suits. The  work,  however,  is  designed  not  for  rob* 
bers,  at  least  not  for  bold  highwaymen,  but  for  the 
people  at  large.  It  was  written  to  urge  forward  a 
social  reform,  which  the  author  believed  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  it  teaches  a  similar  moral  to  that  of  ^^  Caleb 
Williams,"  only  in  a  more  agreeable  manner,  and  with 
a  more  happy  effect  on  the  nerves  and  temper  of  the 
reader. 

In  Ernest  Maltravers,  which  has  also  been  censured, 
the  author  has  taken  a  higher  and  broader  aim  than  in 
any  of  his  previous  works.  His  design  has  been  to 
give  us  a  general  picture  of  the  philosophy  of  life,  and 
he  has  brought  to  the  execution  of  his  task  a  maturity 
of  intellect,  an  amount  of  information,  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  more  secret  operations  of  the 
human  soul,  and  a  depth  and  truth  of  pathos,  that 
even  his  warmest  admirers  were  hardly  prepared  to 
expect  It  is  decidedly  the  ablest,^  the  most  original, 
the  sincerest,  and  the  most  finished  of  his  productions, 
and  the  one  which  will  perhaps  contribute  the  most  to 
his  ultimate  fame.  Ernest  Maltravers  is  a  young  man 
of  lofty  genius,  brilliant  acquirements,  noble  enthusi- 
asm, genperous,  and  even  virtuous  feelings  and  aims. 
The  world  is  bright  before  him ;  well-born  and  rich, 
what  shall  hinder  him  from  running  a  noble  career, 
and  achieving  an  honorable  and  a  lasting  fame  ?  He 
is  ambitious,  but  ambitious  mainly  of  being  worthy  of 
himself,  of  preserving  his  heart   and   his  character 
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unsullied.  But  Ernest  Maltravers  is  a  man,  and,  like 
all  men,  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh.  He  is 
not,  therefore,  to  go  throuprh  life  without  his  trials, 
his  conflicts,  his  defeats.  He  shall  fall ;  what  is  no- 
blest in  his  nature  and  most  enviable  in  his  condition, 
shall  betray  him,  and  his  vices,  as  it  were,  shall  grow 
out  of  his  virtues  ;  shame,  grief,  remorse,  shall  sink 
him  deeper  yet.  Disappointment  shall  discourage  him ; 
the  lessons  of  the  worldly,  acquaintance  with  the 
hypocrisies  of  the  world,  shall  sicken  him  of  life,  incrust 
his  heart,  make  him  withdraw  himself  from  mankind, 
and  despair  of  himself  and  of  society.  But  he  shall 
not  fall  utterly.  The  same  causes,  his  very  errors  and 
vices,  aided  by  his  own  reflections  and  intercourse 
with  those  who  have  forgiven  the  world,  shall,  in  the 
end,  work  out  his  reformation,  rekindle  in  his  heart 
the  flame  of  his  early  love,  restore  to  him  his  native 
vigor  and  hopefulness,  and  prepare  him  to  be  a  wiser 
and  better  man  for  his  fall.  Such  is  the  author's  con- 
ception, under  its  moral  aspect,  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  it  a  conception  formed  in  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as  in  a  high 
school  of  art,  and  indicating  no  ordinary  insight  into 
the  motives  of  human  conduct,  and  the  influence  of 
the  passions,  of  both  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice, 
sin  and  shame,  joy  and  grief,  in  the  formation  of 
character. 

Superficial  moralists  may  allege,  that  the  moral  of 
the  character  would  have  been  more  perfect,  had 
Ernest  Maltravers  been  carried  through  the  world 
without  ever  succumbing  to  temptation,  or  falling  into 
a  single  error;  but  we  cannot  think  so.  It  would 
have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  author 
to  have  so  represented  him  ;  but  he  would  then  have 
been  an  unnatural  character,  and  adapted  to  no  pur- 
pose whatever.  It  is  his  failures  that  redeem  him. 
We  are  not  among  those  who  think  meanly  of  human 
nature,  of  man's  capacity  for  an  enlarged  and  generous 
virtue ;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  found  nothing  in 
experience  of  actual  life,  or  in  our  philosophizing  on 
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the  powers  of  the  human  soul,  to  warrant  us  in  be- 
lieving, that  any  man  can  ever  so  live  and  so  act  as 
never  to  need  repentance  and  pardon.  Gladly  would 
we  believe  otherwise  if  we  could  ;  for,  of  all  humilia- 
tion, that,  which  comes  from  a  consciousness  of  our 
own  guilt,  is  the  most  intolerable.  But  innocence, 
joined  with  great  abilities,  the  most  judicious  educa- 
tion, and  the  most  virtuous  intentions,  is  no  shield 
against  temptation,  and  cannot  preserve  a  man  scath- 
less  through  the  fiery  furnace  he  is  doomed  to  pass. 
No  man  has  any  right  to  presume,  that,  in  his  own 
strength,  he  can  go  through  the  world  without  sinning. 
Even  his  confidence  in  himself,  his  consciousness  of 
his  own  innocence,  and  his  determination  to  maintain 
his  character  free  from  vice  or  crime,  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  causes,  eflfect  his  downfall.  We 
know  not  why  it  should  be  so ;  but  it  is  not  in  man 
that  walketh,  to  direct  his  steps,  and  such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  this  world,  that  the  proudest  must  some 
day  find  occasion  to  exclaim  with  the  publican,  "  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! " 

Some  persons  think  that  it  would  be  possible  so  to 
bring  up  our  children,  that  they  should  never  lose  the 
innocence  of  childhood.  We  do  not  believe  it.  The 
garden  of  childhood  is  lovely,  and  in  it  grow  the  trees 
pleasant  to  the  sight ;  the  tree  of  life  grows  there ; 
but,  also,  in  the  midst,  grows  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil ;  and,  alas  !  we  pluck  its  fruit  ere  it 
occurs  to  us  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  our  fall  and 
expulsion  become  inevitable.  We  know  this  doctrine 
is  a  sad  one,  that  it  is  painful  to  think,  that,  do  what 
we  will  to  keep  the  garden  and  dress  it,  we  shall  be 
driven  forth  to  wander,  guilty,  heart-broken  vaga- 
bonds, over  the  wide  waste  of  life  alone,  till  God's 
Son,  on  his  errand  of  mercy  to  seek  and  save  the  lost, 
calls  us  back  as  penitents,  pardons  us,  and  ushers  us 
into  that  celestial  paradise  of  which  the  earthly  was 
but  a  type ! 

Wisdom  and  virtue  spring  from  the  divine  depths 
of  sorrow,  and  sorrow  comes  from  sin.     They  grow 
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only  as  watered  by  the  tears  which  flow  not  till  a  con- 
sciousness of  wrong  doing  has  opened  their  sluices. 
Poor  man,  in  the  pride  of  his  innocency,  would  that 
his  father  should  give  him  his  portion  of  his  goods, 
and  permit  him  to  go  forth  and  seek  his  fortune  for 
himself.  Vain  fool  !  he  will  spend  his  substance  with 
harlots  and  in  riotous  living,  and  see  himself  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  begging  of  the  swine  a  share  of 
the  husks  they  eat.  No  man  can,  before  trial,  obtain 
the  strength  necessary  to  triumph.  It  is  only  in  the 
trial,  in  the  struggle  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  that  his  spiritual  strength  is  developed ;  and 
not  till  he  is  scarred  all  over  with  a  thousand  defeats, 
does  he  become  able  to  conquer.  So  it  has  been,  and 
so  we  fear  it  always  will  be.  We  reach  heaven  by 
passing  through  the  devil's  territory.  If  there  be 
another  road,  we  have  not  discovered  it. 

Still,  education  is  not  in  vain.  The  poor  wretch, 
eating  or  begging  to  eat  husks  with  the  swine,  r€me?ri- 
bers  that  there  was  bread  enough  in  his  father's  house ; 
and  this  remembrance  acts  as  one  of  the  principal 
causes  in  effecting  his  return.  So  shall  the  memory  of 
childhood's  innocency,  and  the  wise  lessons  then 
taught  us,  awaken  in  us,  in  our  humiliation,  a  desire  to 
return,  to  recover  from  our  degradation,  and  shall  sug- 
gest to  us  the  means.  The  seeds  which  are  sown  will 
indeed  lie  long  embedded  in  the  human  heart ;  but 
when  the  storms  of  passion  shall  have  passed  over  it, 
when  the  tears  of  deep  sorrow  shall  have  watered 
it,  by  the  genial  warmth  of  heaven  they  shall  spring 
up  and  bear  the  rich  and  delicious  fruits  of  wisdom 
and  virtue.  We  may,  then,  give  our  children  the  best 
education  we  can,  but  the  unskilful  navigator  will 
capsize  the  boat  or  run  it  aground,  till  experience  has 
taught  him  how  to  manage  it.  The  instructions  we 
give  may  abridge,  may  render  efficient,  but  they  will  iiot 
supersede,  the  severe  lessons  which  are  learned  only 
in  the  bitter  school  of  experience. 

But,  to  leave  this  train  of  thought,  we  are  inclined 
to  approve  these  works  of  Bulwer  for  the  very  reasons 
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for  which  they  are  usually  condemned.  It  is  a  remark- 
able feature  of  the  popular  writers  of  our  times,  that 
they  portray  almost  entirely  the  characters  of  indi- 
viduals generally  regarded  as  reprobates,  and  that 
they  portray  them  with  many  amiable  qualities,  rep- 
resent them  as  performing  many  noble  and  disin- 
terested acts,  and  rarely  fail  to  enlist  our  sympathies 
in  their  behalf.  This  is  thought  to  be  an  evidence 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  of  the  low  standard  of 
morals  adopted,  and  many  good  men  and  women 
mourn  over  it  as  an  indication  of  a  general  dissolution 
of  society,  and  of  the  impending  fate  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  ;  but  we  look  upon  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
increasing  morality  of  the  age,  of  the  secret,  but  sure 
working  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  more  extended  and 
salutary  manifestation  of  its  divine  spirit.  It  is  to  us 
one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times.  The  lite- 
rary productions,  in  which  villains  appear  and  demand 
our  respect,  engage  our  sympathy,  and,  to  some  extent, 
even  our  admiration,  do  not,  in  our  judgment,  teacl^  a 
false  or  a  dangerous  morality. 

If  Christianity  be  distinguished  from  all  other  reli- 
gions by  any  one  feature,  it  is  certainly  by  the  estimate 
it  forms  of  the  guilty,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
commands  us  to  treat  them.  It  commands  us  to  love 
and  respect  even  the  sinner.  This  is  its  crowning 
glory.  Its  followers  may  not  as  yet  have  compre- 
hended the  full  import  of  this  command,  nor  observed 
it  either  in  their  feelings  or  their  actions ;  but  the 
binding  nature  of  God's  commands  is  not  impaired  by 
men's  ignorance  and  disobedience.  Respect  for  the 
sinful,  we  grant,  has  not  been  a  prominent  feature  of 
even  professed  Christians ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  a 
Christian  duty  on  that  account.  God  loves  them,  and 
.commends  his  love  to  them ;  for  Saint  Paul  assures  us, 
that  God  commended  his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while 
we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  The  whole 
mission  of  Jesus  was  a  mission  of  love  to  the  ungodly ; 
and  that  none  might  be  left  to  reject  this  mission,  or  to 
contemn  the  wicked,  God  hath  included  us  all  under 
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sin^  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.  Jesus  always 
preferred  the  publicans  and  sinners  to  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  and  assured  the  religious  and  conventionally 
moral  of  his  age,  that  publicans  and  harlots  should  go 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  sooner  than  they. 

Christianity  also  teaches  us  never  to  despair  of  a 
fellow-being.  According  to  it,  there  is  hope  for  the 
very  chief  of  sinners.  Jesus  has  bowels  for  the  most 
depraved,  the  most  hardened,  and  permits,  nay, 
invites,  the  "  vilest  sinner  to  return.'*  Is  there  no 
significance  in  all  this  ?  Was  there  no  meaning  in 
his  permission  of  ^^  a  woman  that  was  a  sinner,"  to 
wash  his  feet,  and  anoint  them  with  oil  ?  Meant  he 
nothing,  when  he  bade  the  adultress  "  go  and  sin  no 
more,"  and  rebuked  her  accusers,  by  bidding  him  who 
was  without  sin  to  cast  the  first  stone  1  Meant  he 
nothing,  when  he  told  the  thief  crucified  with  him  on 
the  cross,  "  this  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  para- 
dise" ?  To  us  there  is  meaning  in  all  this.  It  teaches 
us  exceeding  tenderness  to  the  sinner,  that  no  moral 
pollution  can  wholly  obliterate  the  original  brightness 
of  the  soul,  or  authorize  us  to  believe  that  nothing 
good  remains.  We  should  abhor  the  sin,  but  never 
the  sinner. 

Mankind  have  not  generally  adopted  this  principle. 
They  have  generally  thought  it  necessary  to  be  exceed- 
ingly angry  at  the  wicked,  that  is,  at  those  they  have 
regarded  as  the  wicked  ;  to  manifest  a  sort  of  right- 
eous horror  at  their  presence  ;  to  treat  them  with  con- 
tempt and  ignominy;  tO;,pvrrsu^!  4rhem' with  chains, 
imprisonment,  and  death,^  yhey  !JsaW  borrowed  "the 
armor  of  hell  to  fight  ^the  batfles  of  h^v.eb  isvit^^^  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  nothing  is  more  unjust,  or  more  im- 
politic even,  than  this. ;  The  sinner  is  a  man,  and  his 
reformation  is  that  which  should  be  aimed  at.  There 
is  joy  in  heaven  with  ike  afigels  of  God  over  the  siiir 
ner  that  repenteth.  '.All  g-qod  spirits  rejpice  with  joy 
unspeakable  when  the  >  sittTsick .  >out  \a^\  restored  to 
health.  '•       •>  -    ;     .    * 

Now,  if  we  would  refoxm  the  sinner,  we  must  begin 
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by  recognising  in  him  something  worth  reforming. 
We  must  feel  that  he  is  still  a  man  and  a  brother ; 
that,  though  he  may  have  erred  and  fallen,  he  is  still 
a  glorious  nature,  and  is  worth  redeeming.  He  will 
never  be  reformed  by  angry  denunciation,  by  being 
contemned,  and  declared  to  retain  nothing  good  or 
commendable.  He  is  never  reformed  by  having  his 
sins  spread  out  before  him.  We  do  him  no  good  by 
exhibiting  before  him  his  deep  and  loathsome  deprav- 
ity, and  assuring  him  how  hateful  he  is  to  all  good 
men  and  angels.  The  exhibition  will  only  aggravate 
his  horror  of  himself,  and  drive  him  to  desperation. 
Just  in  proportion  as  we  cause  him  to  lose  his  self- 
respect,  and  to  despair  of  our  respect  for  him,  do  we 
endanger  or  retard  his  return  to  virtue.  But  this  is  a 
lesson  we  shall  never  learn  to  practise,  so  long  as  we 
retain  our  old  notions  concerning  those  we  pronounce 
the  guilty.  Now,  this  lesson  modern  literature  is 
teaching  us,  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  its  authors, 
it  may  be,  and  not  perhaps  in  the  clearest  and  most 
direct  manner,  we  admit ;  but  still  in  the  only  man- 
ner in  which  it  can  be  taught,  things  being  as  they 
are  ;  —  this  lesson,  we  say,  modern  literature  is  teach- 
ing us  by  the  exhibition  it  m^kes  of  the  reprobate,  the 
good  it  shows  in  them,  and  the  sympathy  it  enlists  in 
their  behalf.  Its  tendency,  then,  so  far  from  being 
irreligious  and  immoral,  as  many  good  people  fear,  is 
highly  moral,  and  encouraging  to  the  Christian  phi- 
lanthropist. 

No  man  loves  sin  for  its  own  sake ;  no  man  does 
wrong  for  the  love  of  wrong-doing.  Every  man,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  better  nature,  loves  virtue,  and 
yields  it  a  heartfelt  homage.  That  he  does  not  prac- 
tise it,  is  owing  not  entirely  to  his  corrupt  volitions, 
but  to  his  ignorance,  to  the  wrong  bias  which  was 
early  given  to  his  propensities,  to  the  customs  of  soci- 
ety, to  the  influence  of  his  condition,  to  factitious 
social  arrangements,  to  various  circumstances,  which 
overpower  his  weakness,  hinder  his  good  resolutions 
from  ripening  into  deeds,  —  prevent  him  from  doing 
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the  good  that  he  would  do,  and  compel  him  to  do 
the  evil  that  he  would  not. 

In  the  worst  of  mankind,  there  are  exhaustless  stores 
of  goodness,  generous  sympathy,  disinterestedness, 
craving  after  moral  excellence  ;  in  the  most  abandon- 
ed, there  is  ever  raging  a  fierce  conflict  between  good 
and  evil,  a  terrible  struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  between  conscience  and  inclination,  the  sense 
of  duty  and  the  love  of  pleasure ;  and  even  in  them 
the  good  triumphs  oftener  than  the  bad,  the  spirit 
reigns  more  habitually  than  the  flesh.  Now,  when  we 
see  a  fellow-being  torn  by  these  contending  principles, 
worn  out  and  disheartened  by  a  sense  of  the  frequent 
defeats  of  the  better  nature,  it  is  our  duty  to  fly  to 
his  relief,  and  to  aid  him  to  subdue  the  enemies  he  has 
to  contend  against.  But  we  do  never  relieve  him, 
we  never  encourage  and  strengthen  him,  by  fierce 
looks  and  angry  gestures,  by  denunciation  and  wrath. 
He  stands  not  so  much  in  need  of  reproof,  as  of  hope 
and  moral  strength, —  of  remorse,  not  so  much  as  of 
solace  and  refreshment.  He  is  pained  and  mortified 
by  a  sense  of  his  own  failures,  loathes  himself,  and 
would  fain  fly  from  his  own  company.  Nothing  in  this 
case  will  do  him  good  but  that  which  tends  to  calm 
his  irritated  spirit,  to  reconcile  him  to  himself,  to 
make  him  feel  that  he  is  not  clean  gone  in  iniquity, 
that  it  is  not  all  over  with  him  yet,  that  another  eflbrt, 
and  he  may  succeed,  rise  from  his  fallen  estate,  and 
gain  a  standing  among' the  virtuous  and  the  good. 

The  world  comprehends  little  of  all  this  struggle. 
It  has  anger  and  reproach  for  the  wrong-doer ;  it 
turns  away  with  loathing  from  the  fallen  ;  and  leaves 
the  wretched  to  die.  It  reaches  not  forth  the  h^nd  to 
raise  the  fallen  brother ;  says  not.  Rise,  and  be  of 
good  cheer.  Ah  !  it  is  a  hard  and  difficult  lesson  to 
learn,  that  of  kindness  to  the  sinner,  respect  for  the 
outcast,  and  few  have  ever  learned  it.  None  ever 
learned  it  perfectly  save  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  for  none 
but  he  ever  knew  the  full  worth  of  even  a  guilty 
soul ;    the  severe   struggles   to  which  the   sinner    is 
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exposed,  the  temptations  he  has  to  withstand,  the 
thousand  obstacles  he  has  to  overcome.  And  none, 
but  he,  ever  showed  proper  respect  for  sinners  ;  and 
he  did  show  it,  when,  in  the  death  agony,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do!^' 

Modern  literature  may  not  directly  tend  to  enforce 
this  lesson  ;  but  it  springs  from  the  secret  though  sure 
working  of  the  great  Christian  principle  which  involves 
it.  It  proves  that  the  age  is  taking  broader  and  more 
generous  views  of  man  and  men,  and  is  exploding  the 
old  doctrine  of  condign  punishment,  and  the  old  dream 
that  one  sin  corrupts  the  whole  man,  and  renders  him 
henceforth  incapable  of  a  holy  feeling,  a  reasonable 
thought,  or  a  virtuous  action. 

Mr.  Bulwer  has  finely  illustrated  this  last  in  his  Eu- 
gene Aram,  a  work  which  teaches,  to  us,  a  most  salutary 
moral  truth,  but  one  which  we  have  seen  no  notice 
taken  of.  Eugene  is  a  scholar,  full  of  generous  dreams, 
of  kind  feelings,  and  laudable  ambition ;  but  he  coolly, 
deliberately,  without  any  provocation,  commits  a  mur- 
der, and  that  too  for  a  paltry  sum  of  money.  One  can 
frame  something  of  an  excuse  for  him  who,  in  hot 
blood,  murders  a  man  who  has  deeply  injured  him, 
who  is  his  bitter  enemy ;  but  what  excuse  can  we 
frame  for  him  who  murders  a  man,  who  has  not  injured 
him,  with  whom  he  has  no  cause  of  quarrel,  and  merely 
for  the  sake  of  money  ?  According  to  all  our  ordinary 
modes  of  judging,  he  must  be  a  cold-hearted  repro- 
bate, and  from  whom  it  would  be  madness  to  hope  for 
anything  good.  But  Eugene  not  only  commits  a  mur- 
der of  this  sort ;  he  not  only  possesses  himself  of  th^ 
fruits  of  robbery  and  murder,  but  he  never  repents  of 
the  deed,  never  feels  any  remorse  for  the  act.  What 
a  hardened  wretch  !  Yet  Eugene  was  one  of  the  kind- 
est-hearted of  men.  His  life  was,  even  after  the  mur- 
der, singularly  moral,  and  his  heart  was  alive  to  every- 
thing beautiful  and  good.  He  loved  all  nature,  and 
indulged  no  hatred  to  the  human  race.  He  did  not 
become  cold,  morose,  misanthropic,  and  imagine  that, 
because  he  had  wronged  mankind,  mankind  were  grossly 
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depraved.  He  would  injure  no  human  being,  no  living 
thing ;  he  would  turn  aside  his  foot,  that  he  might 
not  crush  the  worm.  What  is  the  moral  of  all  this, 
but  that  one  misdeed,  of  however  black  a  character, 
does  by  no  means  argue  a  depraved  soul,  or  indicate 
that  the  heart  is  a  soil  in  which  no  virtues  can  grow  ? 
This,  to  us,  is  the  moral  of  Eugene  Aram,  whether  we 
take  him  in  his  true  character,  or  as  represented  by 
Bulwer  in  his  novel ;  and  it  is  the  moral  which  every 
man  may  extract  from  his  own  experience  of  himself, 
and  of  life  in  general. 

Taking  this  fact  into  view,  there  is  little  danger  of 
dressing  up  those,  whom  society  generally  pronounces 
the  wicked,  in  too  fascinating  colors.  Society  cannot  be 
made  to  believe  them  better  than  they  really  are,  or  be 
led  to  pay  them  more  respect  than  they  deserve.  Who 
would  be  induced  to  murder,  by  being  taught  to  contem- 
plate Eugene  Aram  as  a  worthy  man,  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary talents,  of  vast  erudition,  and  commanding  gen- 
ius, as  filled  with  the  love  of  virtue,  overflowing  with 
kindness,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
a  murderer  ?  Who  would  turn  pirate,  because  Cleve- 
land, in  Scott's  novel,  is  shown,  notwitLstanding 
his  piratical  character,  able  to  engage  and  retain  the 
devoted  love  of  the  high-minded  and  virtuous  Minna  ? 
If  we  know  anything  of  the  human  heart,  the  study  of 
these  characters  must  have  an  entirely  opposite  effect. 
The  striking  contrast  between  the  real  worth  of  the 
man,  and  the  meanness  or  wickedness  of  the  act  or 
pursuit,  brings  home  to  us  in  the  most  forcible  manner 
possible  the  hatefulness  of  sin.  We  do  not  hate  sin 
when  we  see  it  in  such  a  character  as  Lumley  Ferrers, 
because  it  seems  to  us  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
soul,  a  matter  of  course.  We  detest  the  man,  not  his 
acts,  viewed  separately  from  himself.  But  sin  in  an 
Ernest  Maltravers  becomes  to  us  exceedingly  hateful ; 
it  affects  us  in  the  most  painful  manner ;  it  is  a  spot 
on  what  were  else  unsullied  beauty  ;  it  mars  what 
were  else  exact  proportion ;  and  hides  that  sweet 
loveliness  we  would  adore.     It  is  only  when  the  great, 
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the  beautiful,  the  gifted,  the  good  sin,  that  we  do  really 
see  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  ;  for  it  is  only  then 
that  it  appears  so  much  out  of  place  that  we  can,  as 
it  were,  abstract  it  from  the  sinner,  and  contemplate 
it  in  itself,  and  see  it  in  its  own  hideousness.  We 
have,  then,  no  fears  of  the  world's  being  corrupted  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  sinner  in  a  light  too  favorable, 
in  a  dress  too  fascinating. 

What  we  have  thus  far  said,  however,  needs  one 
qualification.  It  is  strictly  true  in  respect  to  those 
generally  regarded  as  sinners,  but  not  true  in  respect 
to  that  class  of  sinners,  —  and  a  numerous  class  it  is, 
too,  —  which  society  is  not  suflSciently  advanced  to 
regard  as  sinners.  The  fact  is,  those,  whom  we  usually 
brand  as  reprobates,  are  not  so  much  worse  than  we, 
who  assume  to  be  the  virtuous  part  of  the  community,  as 
we  commonly  imagine.  We  keep  within  conventional 
rules,  we  do  not  outrage  the  public  conscience ;  but 
in  the  sight  of  God  we  may  be  more  guilty  than  those 
whom  we  subject  to  our  penal  justice.  Our  deeds  are 
tolerated  ;  our  characters,  therefore,  may  be  decked  out 
in  robes  which  shall  deceive  the  young  and  unsuspect- 
ing. Suppose  a  moralist  in  the  times  of  our  Savior 
had  chosen  his  hero  from  among  the  scribes  and  phar- 
isees,  made  him  the  impersonation  of  the  class  from 
which  he  was  taken,  and  sought  to  make  him  pass  for 
the  heau  ideal  of  the  moral,  religious,  and  social  vir- 
tues, his  influence  would  have  been  grossly  immoral, 
because  he  would  have  given  a  false  morality,  and  yet 
have  found  that  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  his 
age,  in  the  public  conscience,  which  would  have  sus- 
tained him,  and  given  efficiency  to  his  representations. 
Conservatives  may  represent  vice  in  dangerous  colors, 
because  what  they  represent  is  not  by  the  more  respect- 
able portion  of  society  regarded  as  vice,  but  as  virtue. 
The  radical,  or  he  who  is  at  odds  with  society  as  it  is, 
can  rarely  do  this.  He  cannot  be  a  corrupter  of  pub- 
lic morals  by  his  too  favorable  representations  of  vice, 
for  he  has  society  with  its  main  force  armed  against 
him,  and  ready  to  expose  the  least  deviation,  on  his 
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party  from  the  strictest  morality.  A  Scott  may  dress 
vice  in  too  favorable  colors,  and  do  harm,  not  a  God- 
win ;  because  the  vice  Scott  will  embellish  is  the  vice 
the  popular  voice  has  not  yet  condemned  ;  but  should 
a  Godwin  embellish  a  vice,  it  would  be  an  unpop- 
ular one,  and  therefore  one  without  any  general  influ- 
ence. Scott,  in  fact,  does  corrupt  public  morals ;  he 
does  it  by  the  too  amiable  light  in  which  he  depicts 
the  old  cavaliers,  and  the  odium  he  casts  upon  the 
puritans,  the  covenanters,  the  old  whigs,  and  the 
advocates  of  liberty  and  social  progress  in  general. 
In  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  history  proves  that 
the  tendency  to  order  is  much  stronger  and  more 
universal  than  the  tendency  to  liberty,  and  that  man- 
kind are  much  more  disposed  to  submit  to  the  evils 
they  are  acquainted  with,  than,  by  attempting  to  re- 
move them,  to  run  the  risk  of  others  they  know  not  of. 
They,  then,  who  seek  to  spread  a  halo  around  the 
past,  to  make  men  quiet  under  the  existing  order  of 
things,  ready  and  staunch  to  uphold  the  monstrous 
.injustice  which  is  daily  practised,  and  strong  and  bold 
only  in  suppressing  all  efforts  to  obtain  a  redress  of 
grievances,  are  the  immoral  writers,  the  really  danger- 
ous writers,  because  they  commend  only  what  it  is 
popular  to  commend,  and  are  sure  to  be  sustained  by 
those  who  profit  most  by  the  wrongs  which  should  be 
righted.  They  are  false  prophets,  prophesying  peace, 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,  and  should  be  no  peace ; 
for  all  peace,  so  long  as  injustice  obtains,  is  both  im- 
practicable and  criminal. 

But,  in  order  to  justify  the  general  tenor  of  our 
remarks,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  individuals  are  not 
alone  responsible  for  the  acts  for  which  they  are  con- 
demned. We  hold,  that  society  herself  is  responsible 
for  not  a  little  of  the  wrong  she  condemns  and  pun- 
ishes. Man  is  passive  as  well  as  active ;  and  he  is 
acted  upon  by  society,  and  corrupted  by  it,  as  well  as 
it  is  acted  upon  and  corrupted  by  him ;  and  he  is 
undoubtedly  much  oftener  the  victim  than  the  crimi- 
nal.    This  is  the  moral  we  extract  from  Paul  Clifford ; 
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and  it  is  one  that  society  must  learn  and  observe, 
before  she  will  have  any  right  to  pursue  with  much 
severity  those  whom  she  is  pleased  to  denominate  of* 
fenders. 

This  great  truth,  that  individuals  are  not  alone 
responsible  for  their  acts,  that  society  shares  the  re- 
sponsibility with  them,  has  not  received  that  place  in 
our  moral  and  criminal  codes  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. Robert  Owen  caught  a  glimpse  of  it,  but  only 
on  one  side.  He  recognised  man's  passivity,  but  failed 
to  perceive  his  activity.  He  saw  that  an  artificial  and 
improperly  organized  society  was  not  merely  the  effect 
of  individual  depravity,  but  also  a  cause  ;  that  circum- 
stances had  much  influence  in  the  formation  of  our 
characters,  and  therefore  he  inferred  that  our  charac- 
ters are  formed  altogether  by  circumstances,  without 
any  cooperation  of  our  own.  We  are,  therefore,  wholly 
creatures  of  circumstances,  and  in  order  to  make  us 
what  we  ought  to  be,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  sur- 
round us  with  the  proper  circumstances.  Hence,  his 
new  scheme  of  society,  and  his  attempt  to  induce  us 
to  live  in  parallelograms.  His  dream  was  a  beautiful 
one,  and  has  not  been  altogether  fruitless  ;  but  its 
realization  was  impracticable,  because  it  made  no 
allowance  for  individual  activity ;  because  it  recog- 
nised only  a  part  of  human  nature  ;  and,  more  espec- 
ially, because  it  needed  for  its  introduction,  the  virtue 
which,  according  to  its  own  principles,  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  its  successful  operation. 

The  Saint-Simonians,  in  France,  also  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  truth  we  are  speaking  of,  and 
proposed  a  reconstruction  of  society  on  a  basis  alto- 
gether new.  Of  all  world-reformers,  world-makers, 
these  Saint-Simonians  are,  in  our  judgment,  entitled 
to  the  highest  rank.  They  were  profound  students  of 
man  and  society,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  they  over- 
looked no  element  of  human  nature.  They  recognised 
the  community  element,  for  which  Mr.  Owen  contend- 
ed, and  also  the  individual  element,  which  is  recog- 
nised by  existing  society,  and  made  one  the  limit  of 
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the   other.     They   acknowledged,   too,   the  religious 
nature  of  man,  which  Mr.  Owen  denied,  and  gave  to 
religion  the  highest  rank.     Their  object  was  to  devise 
a  social  scheme,  which,  avoiding  the  false  principles 
of  present  society,  should  allow  man  ample  scope  for 
the  full   development   of  all  his  faculties,  his  whole 
nature,  in  the  order  intended  by  the  Creator.     But, 
though  they  formed  the  body  of  Adam,  and  moulded 
his  features  according  to  the  most  approved  lines  of 
beauty,  they  could  not  breathe  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life.     There  was  wanting  the  elemental  fire, 
which  could  be  struck  out  only  after  the  body  had 
become  a  living  soul.     So,  their  scheme,  like  many 
others,  fell  to  pieces ;  but  the  ideas  concerning  man 
and  society,  which  they  put  forth,  are  not  dead,  and 
will  not  die ;  but,  modified  by  time  and  experience,  they 
will  exert  a  mighty  influence  on  the  future  of  our  race. 
Society,  as  it  is  at  present  organized,  causes  no 
small  share  of  the  depravity  we  lament  and  punish  in 
individuals ;  but  all  schemes  for   destroying  it,  and 
constructing  a  new  one  in  its  place,  will  prove  abor- 
tive, however  wisely  or  prudently  they  may  be  devised : 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  social  state  of  any  given 
epoch  is  never  an  arbitrary  creation.    It  grows  out  of 
the  elements  of  human  nature,  and   is   permanently 
modified  only  as  those  elements  themselves  are  modi- 
fied.    A  new  social  state,  constructed  according  to 
the  true  theory  of  man  in  the  abstract,  would  soon 
fail,  even  could  it  be  introduced,  because  it  would  find 
no  support  in  the  actual  intelligence,  habits,  customs, 
associations,  and  affections  of  the  people.     We  have 
always  listened  with  great  respect  to  all  who  have 
been  disposed  to  tell  us  their  plans  for  regenerating 
society,  and  often  with  gratitude ;  but  we  have  never 
had   any   faith   in   the  practicability  of  any  scheme, 
which  did  not  assume  society  as  it  is,  as  its  point  of 
departure.     God  forbid,  that  we  should  cling  with  any 
superstitious  fondness  to  the  old  social  garment.    We 
see  as  clearly,  perhaps,  as  most  men,  its  numerous 
rents,  and,  above  all,  its  awkward  and  inconvenient 
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fashion.  We  would  modify  existing  society,  and  as 
radically  as  any  one  ;  but  we  must  take  it  as  it  is  to 
begin  with,  and  find  in  its  actual  constitution  the  law  of 
our  proceeding ;  reform,  not  destroy ;  develop,  instead 
of  creating.  '  And  this  we  would  do,  gradually  indeed, 
but  still  as  rapidly  as  possible,  till  we  brought  the 
social  state  into  complete  harmony,  not  merely  with 
the  human  nature  which  we  see  developed  to-day,  but 
with  that  human  nature  which  lies  deep  within  the 
possible,  and  whose  majesty  and  loveliness  none  but 
a  few  enthusiasts,  a  few  prophets  and  seers,  have  as 
yet  dreamed  of. 

But,  while  we  confess  to  our  own  want  of  faith  in 
any  scheme  of  social  reform  which  proposes  to  remodel 
society  altogether,  or  which  proposes  any  modifications 
of  existing  society  faster  than  may  be  warranted  by  a 
more  full  development  of  human  nature,  we  hold  it  of 
great  importance  that  the  defects  of  the  existing  social 
organization  should  be  pointed  out,  and  its  influence 
in  the  formation  of  individual  character  strenuously 
insisted  upon.  All  books  which  draw  our  attention 
to  this  subject,  whatever  the  special  doctrines  they 
teach,  have  a  value.  For  the  more  we  look  at  it,  the 
less  angry  shall  we  be  at  oflFenders,  and  the  more 
forcibly  shall  we  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  they  are 
to  a  great  extent  but  the  victims  of  an  order  of  things 
of  which  we,  who  regard  ourselves  as  the  virtuous, 
are  the  strenuous  supporters,  and  which,  if  we  would, 
we  could  easily  so  modify  as  greatly  to  diminish  the 
number  of  victims.  We  like  Paul  Clifford,  because  it 
exposes,  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  hypocrisies  of  soci- 
ety, and  draws  our  attention  to  corrupting  social 
influences,  teaches  us  to  forgive  even  the  robber,  to 
see  the  man  beneath  the  highwayman's  disguise,  and 
to  look  upon  him  as  receiving  greater  wrong  than  he 
commits.  In  a  word,  it  reminds  us  that,  if  we  would 
be  true  moralists,  we  must  seek  to  reform  society  not 
less  than  individuals. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  novels  in 
their  moral  character  and  tendency.     We  should  be 
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glad  to  say  something  more  of  their  purely  literary 
merits,  but  for  this  we  have  left  ourselves  no  space. 

In  conceiving  and  drawing  characters,  Bulwer  holds 
a  high  rank,  though  not  the  highest.  In  what  con- 
cerns the  external  man,  he  does  not  compare  with 
Scott ;  but  in  what  concerns  the  internal  man,  in  de- 
tecting and  describing  the  secret  springs  of  action, 
the  subtler  workings  of  the  human  heart,  the  struggles 
of  passion,  the  conflicts  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh, 
he  immeasurably  surpasses  him.  His  characters  are  in 
general  faithful  to  nature,  but  they  appear  to  be  made 
up  by  laborious  efibrt,  and  not  spontaneous  creations, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  productions  of  true  genius. 
We  regard  Mr.  Bulwer,  therefore,  more  as  a  man  of 
talent  than  of  genius. 

Bulwer's  mind  is  rather  philosophical  than  poetical. 
He  has  made  several  attempts  at  poetry,  and  though  he 
has  not  wholly  failed,  we  cannot  regard  him  as  a  gen- 
uine poet.  As  a  philosopher,  if  reference  be  had  to 
the  higher  philosophy,  to  metaphysics,  properly  so 
called,  he  has  no  great  merit.  He  has  perceived  many 
of  the  great  problems  of  human  nature,  and  he  shows 
himself  somewhat  accustomed  to  psychological  analy- 
sis, but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  to  any 
clear  and  systematic  views.  There  is  still  much 
doubt,  much  confusion  in  his  own  mind,  and  not  a 
little  in  his  writings.  He  evidently  rejects  gross  ma- 
terialism, but  whether  he  has  been  able  to  attain  to  a 
legitimate  spiritualism,  does  not  appear.  He  seems 
to  have  embraced  phrenology,  which  is  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  sensualism,  we  admit ;  but,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore attempted  to  prove,  by  no  means  a  complete 
philosophy  of  man. 

As  a  moralist,  we  have  defended  him  so  far  as  the 
actual  tendency  of  his  works  is  concerned.  His  sys- 
tem of  morality  we  have  not  ascertained.  He  is  not 
a  Hobbist,  nor  an  advocate  for  the  selfish  scheme.  His 
aim  in  his  works  has  not  been  to  construct  an  ethical 
system,  but  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  labor  more 
earnestly  for  the  public  good.     He  does  not  make  the 
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public  good,  we  presume,  the  criterion  of  virtue  in 
general,  but  merely  the  end  which  governments,  poli- 
ticians, the  statesman,  should  always  seek ;  by  which 
every  law,  every  measure,  every  act  of  a  public  or 
private  man,  which  bears  upon  the  public,  should  be 
tested.  He  concerns  himself  mainly  with  that  branch 
of  morals,  which  treats  of  the  duties  of  individuals  to 
society,  and  of  society  to  individuals.  In  this  branch 
of  morals,  we  apprehend,  he  is  right  in  making  the 
public  good  the  rule. 

His  object,  in  all  his  works,  is  the  improvement  of 
masses  of  men  rather  than  the  creation  of  individual 
excellence.  This  may  not  at  all  times  indicate  the 
highest  moral  purpose,  but  in  the  actual  state  of  things, 
when  the  moralists  of  the  church  confine  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  private  and 
domestic  virtue,  regarding  men  almost  solely  in  their 
individual  and  domestic  relations,  it  can  hardly  imply 
any  want  of  high  moral  feeling,  to  represent  private 
and  domestic  virtue  as  worthless,  if  it  leave  the  mil- 
lions to  suffer  all  the  evils  of  ignorance,  vice,  poverty, 
and  tyranny.  He  not  only  does  this,  but  he  addresses 
himself  to  the  higher  classes  of  his  countrymen,  the 
rich,  the  well-born,  the  educated,  the  talented,  who  are 
wasting  themselves  on  trifles,  suffering  from  satiety, 
and  seeking  in  vain  for  successful  methods  of  making 
time  hang  less  heavy  on  their  hands ;  and  he  labors 
to  convince  them  that  there  is  a  public  for  them  to 
regard,  a  people  to  whom  they  may  speak,  whose  good 
they  may  consult,  which  they  can  promote,  and  that 
in  seeking  to  promote  the  public  good,  the  ^ood  of 
the  people,  they  shall  find  their  own  good.  This,  we 
take  it,  is  not  a  bad  moral,  and  one  which  every  wise 
man  must  wish  to  see  enforced. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  add,  that,  in  our 
estimation,  Mr.  Bulwer's  works  are  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  bearing  they  have  on  the  great  controversies  of 
the  day.  They  have  been  produced  in  the  midst  of  a 
revolution,  and  to  some  of  the  various  phases  of  that 
revolution,    they   all    directly    or    indirectly   relate. 
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They  have  been  written,  we  say,  in  the  midst  of  a 
revolution.  It  is  so.  A  revolution  has  been  and  is 
going  on  throughout  all  Christendom.  In  all  Christen- 
dom, there  is  war  between  the  aristocratic  element 
and  the  democratic  element  of  society.  A  word  has 
been  uttered ;  the  people  have  heard  it,  and  feel  an 
unwonted  fire  burn  within  them.  The  untitled,  the 
unprivileged  Many  begin  to  feel  that  they  were  not 
made  merely  to  be  used  by  the  titled  and  privileged 
Few.  "  We  too  are  men,"  say  they ;  "  and,  by  Heaven, 
we  will  be  treated  as  men."  They  and  the  few  are  at 
war.  Every  day  does  the  war  rage  wider  and  more 
fiercely.  Now,  in  this  fearful  but  glorious  war,  we 
find  Bulwer  on  the  right  side,  fighting,  with  what  skill 
and  bravery  are  in  him,  for  the  people.  He  is  for  the 
many,  and  against  the  few.  We  greet  him,  therefore, 
as  a  fellow-soldier  in  the  army  of  Humanity,  and  are 
ready  to  fight  side  by  side  with  him  in  the  cause  of 
the  Democracy. 

Other  soldiers  there  may  be  in  this  same  cause, 
wiser  and  better  than  he,  braver  and  more  disinter- 
ested ;  but,  as  to  that,  we  inquire  not.  Every  man  on 
the  democratic  side  is  our  brother  in  arms,  and  as 
such  is  welcome.  His  friends  we  hold  to  be  our 
friends,  and  his  enemies  to  be  our  enemies.  And 
should  we  not?  Should  not  all  who  espouse  the 
people's  cause,  all  who  dare  speak  out  for  man,  ever 
catch  a  cheering  response  from  the  warm  heart  of 
young  America,  Freedom's  fairest  daughter  ?  Yes. 
On  ye,  who  war  for  Freedom  in  the  Old  World ;  ye, 
who  would  raise  man  from  the  thraldom  of  kings, 
nobilities,  and  hierarchies  ;  ye,  who  dare  to  live  or 
dare  to  die,  that  ye  may  work  out  a  greater  good  for 
the  human  race,  —  on  to  the  battle !  The  fresh  young 
heart  of  America  leaps  to  behold  you ;  her  sympa- 
thies and  prayers  are  with  you ;  and  her  free  voice 
shall  guard  your  fame,  and  swell  the  notes  of  your 
triumph  ! 


VOL.  II.  NO.  III.  38 
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Art.  II.  —  Thb  Currency.  —  Defects  of  the  existing 
System — Remedy  —  Plan  of  Mr.  Webster  —  Mr. 
Rives  —  Mr.  Clay  —  Mr.  Van  Buren  —  Retirement 
of  Mr.  Biddle  —  His  Character. 

When  the  Resolutions,  adopted  at  the  meeting  held 
on  Bunker's  Hill,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1837,  were  re- 
published in  England,  the  editor  of  the  London  Cou- 
rier, in  commenting  upon  them,  remarked,  that  the 
banking  system  of  the  United  States  was  the  worst  in 
existence.  This  remark  is  entitled  to  the  more  weight, 
inasmuch  as  the  articles  on  political  economy,  which 
appear  in  the  London  Courier,  were  at  that  time  writ- 
ten by  Professor  McCulloch,  perhaps  the  highest  living 
authority  in  this  branch  of  learning. 

The  remark  will  in  fact  be  found,  if  examined,  to 
be  not  a  mere  rhetorical  exaggeration,  but  a  literal 
truth.  The  essential  characteristic  of  a  sound  cur- 
rency is  uniformity  or  steadiness  of  value.  Other 
qualities,  such  as  durability,  beauty,  concentration  of 
value  in  a  small  compass,  convenience  for  circulation 
and  transportation,  are  of  more  or  less  importance, 
the  indispensable  requisite  of  steadiness  being  pre- 
supposed. Without  this,  they  are  of  no  consequence, 
because  without  this  no  article,  however  suitable  in 
other  respects,  can  possibly  measure  value,  or  indeed 
anything.  A  substance,  whose  dimensions  vary,  so 
that  a  given  quantity  is  at  one  time  a  foot  long  and  at 
another  a  yard,  cannot  possibly  supply  a  correct  meas- 
ure of  length.  A  substance,  of  which  the  same  por- 
tion is  at  one  time  twice  as  heavy  as  at  another, 
cannot  possibly  be  made  to  furnish  a  correct  and  cer- 
tain estimate  of  weight.  In  like  manner,  a  substance, 
of  which  a  given  quantity  is  worth  at  one  time  a 
dollar,  and  at  another  ten  dollars,  could  not  possibly 
be  depended  on  as  a  measure  of  value. 

Perfection,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be  attained  or  expect- 
ed in  anything  human.  The  most  accurate  measures 
that  can  be  contrived  will  be  liable  to  some  slight 
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Tariations.  Those  which  approach  most  nearly  to  an 
invariable  standard  are  the  best ;  those  which  deviate 
most  widely  from  it  are  the  worst.  But  what  would 
be  thought  of  employing  as  a  measure,  whether  of 
length,  weight,  or  value,  a  substance  of  which  varia- 
tion were  not  the  accidental  condition,  but  the  stand- 
ing law  ?  Such  a  substance  would,  of  course,  be 
regarded  by  every  one  as  the  worst  that  could  possibly 
be  imagined  for  the  purpose.  Such,  however,  is  precise- 
ly the  character  of  the  measure  of  value  now  employed 
in  this  country.  Continual  variation  in  amount  and 
value  is  the  regular  condition  of  a  currency  composed  of 
bank  notes,  and  it  is  therefore  not  without  reason  that 
it  is  described  by  McCulloch  as  the  worst  in  existence. 

Yet,  such  is  the  vagueness  of  the  opinions  generally 
held  in  regard  to  these  subjects,  that  this  very  ten- 
dency to  fluctuate  has  been  sometimes  represented  as 
one  of  the  qualities  of  a  sound  and  good  currency. 
It  is  the  great  excellence  of  our  paper-money  system, 
says  a  Congressional  orator,  —  Mr.  Webster,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  —  that  it  adapts  itself  to  the  varying 
wants  of  the  community,  pouring  out  its  treasures 
with  unsparing  hand,  when  the  state  of  business  re- 
quires them,  and  again  withdrawing  them  when  the 
demand  is  over.  This  language,  which  would  probably 
be  considered  as  plausible  by  the  admirers  of  tour 
system,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  say, 
that  a  measure  of  length,  a  yard-stick,  for  example,  is 
an  excellent  one  because  it  adapts  itself  to  the  extent 
of  the  article  to  be  measured,  lengthening  with  a  long, 
and  growing  shorter  with  a  short  one.  It  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  say,  that  a  person  who  should  make 
such  a  remark  upon  measures  of  length,  would  be  pro- 
nounced at  once  insane  ;  yet,  such  is  the  force  of  the 
delusion  created  by  habit  and  interest,  that  a  precisely 
similar  remark  upon  measures  of  value,  passes,  in  the 
mouth  gf  a  distinguished  statesman,  for  the  perfection 
of  wisdom,  and  is  received  as  such  by  his  admirers 
and  those  of  the  system. 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  consider  the  subject 
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simply  under  an  economical  point  of  view,  leaving 
entirely  out  of  the  question  all  the  inconveniences  of 
a  different  kind,  though  neither  few  nor  small,  which 
belong  to  the  system.  We  say  nothing  of  the  insecu- 
rity of  paper  money  in  all  its  forms,  or  of  the  political 
injustice  and  inequality  of  banking  monopolies.  We 
look  at  bank  notes  merely  as  a  measure  of  value,  and 
we  say  that  a  system  that  assigns  this  function  to  an 
article  which  is  not  merely  subject  to  accidental  varia- 
tions, but  of  which  variation  is  the  essential  charac- 
teristic and  standing  law,  is  not  merely  bad,  but,  as 
it  is  described  by  Professor  McCulloch, —  the  worst 
in  existence,  —  we  might  say  with  truth,  the  worst  in 
principle  that  can  possibly  be  imagined. 

The  nature  of  the  inconveniences,  arising  from  a 
variable  and  fluctuating  measure  of  value,  has  become 
too  familiar  to  us  by  sad  experience,  and  particularly  by 
the  fatal  convulsions  of  the  last  two  years,  to  require 
to  be  stated  in  detail.  They  are  precisely  analagous, 
as  has  often  been  remarked,  to  those  which  are  pro- 
duced on  the  human  frame  by  habitual  intemperance ; 
a  regular  alternation  of  periods  of  unnatural  activity 
and  deadly  exhaustion,  producing  a  gradually  increas- 
ing weakness,  which  terminates  in  the  complete  pros- 
tration of  health  and  life.  When  the  common  measure 
diminishes  in  value,  —  in  other  words,  when  the  banks 
discount  freely,  and  money  is  abundant  and  cheap,  a 
feverish  spring  is  given  to  the  business  of  the  com- 
munity in  all  its  departments.  Speculation  spreads 
her  baleful  wings  and  scatters  poison  far  and  wide 
through  the  land.  A  bewildering  frenzy  seizes  on  the 
steadiest  minds,  and  hurries  them  headlong  into 
schemes  of  the  wildest  extravagance.  After  a  while, 
reaction  follows.  The  banks  refuse  to  discount,  and 
contract  their  circulation.  Money  becomes  scarce  and 
dear  ;  in  some  cases,  disappears  almost  entirely.  The 
common  measure,  in  other  words,  increases  very  much 
in  value.  Contracts  must  be  broken,  or  fulfilled  at 
enormous  sacrifices,  in  this  appreciated  currency. 
Bankruptcy  and  ruin  spread  themselves,  more  or  less 
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widely  according  to  the  extent  of  the  fluctuation, 
through  the  trading  part  of  the  community.  In  the 
worst  cases,  like  that  which  occurred  two  years  ago, 
the  banks  themselves  give  way,  and  a  general  crash, 
like  some  wide-wasting  tropical  tornado,  sweeps  down 
alike  the  firmest  and  the  feeblest  houses,  and  involves 
our  whole  exchange  in  one  common  desolation.  At 
this  point,  a  general  panic,  —  the  delirium  tremens, 
as  it  has  justly  been  called,  of  bank-drunkenness,  — 
commonly  intervenes,  and  darkens  still  further  with 
its  thick  cloud  of  imaginary  horror  a  scene  before 
almost  too  gloomy  for  description. 

Such  are  the  defects  of  our  present  banking  system, 
and  such  is  their  practical  operation  on  the  commu- 
nity. Whatever  may  be  said  upon  the  subject  by 
speculators  and  brokers,  —  the  only  class  of  men  who 
have  an  interest  in  perpetuating  the  system,  or  by 
opposition  orators,  who  are  endeavoring  to  make  what 
they  call  political  capital,  by  throwing  the  blame  of 
these  fluctuations  and  their  consequences,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  upon  the  administration  for  the  time 
being,  —  the  picture  given  above  will  be  recognised 
by  all  impartial  and  judicious  men  as  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  reality.  The  principles  supposed  in 
it  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  ablest  financiers 
in  the  country,  particularly  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  report 
to  the  New  York  Bank  Convention  of  1837.  Mr. 
Biddle  himself,  the  most  determined,  because  the  most 
deeply  interested,  advocate  of  the  system,  saw  very 
clearly,  in  other  days,  when  his  mental  vision  seems 
to  have  been  better  than  it  is  now,  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  described  it,  through  one  of  his  news- 
paper organs,  with  great  distinctness  and  precision. 
The  disease  under  which  we  suffer  is  over-trading  caused 
by  over-banking. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  evil ;  where  are  we 
to  look  for  the  remedy  ? 

On  this  point,  we  may  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  we  are  not  to  seek,  as  a  remedy,  a  political  nos- 
trum, to  be  applied  to  the  body  politic,  while  suffering 
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under  the  agony  of  one  of  the  periodical  fits  of  ex- 
haustion, to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  as  the 
natural  incidents  of  the  system.  In  these  cases  there 
is  a  loud  and  general  cry  for  reliefs  as  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, by  some  direct  application,  to  restore  instanta- 
neously the  force  that  has  been  wasted  in  a  long  course 
of  over-action.  If  it  were,  in  fact,  practicable  to  pro- 
duce by  some  artificial  stimulus,  a  momentary  revival 
of  vigor,  the  effect  would  only  be,  like  that  of  the 
drunkard's  morning  draught,  a  tenfold  aggravation  of 
the  evil.  For  the  exhaustion,  resulting  from  over- 
action,  there  is  no  cure  but  repose.  Mr.  Biddle  indi- 
cated this  remedy  in  connexion  with  the  account  of 
the  disease  alluded  to  above.  The  disease  is  over- 
trading  caused  by  over-hanking :  the  remedy  is  to  trade 
less  and  hank  less.  A  period  of  repose  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exhausted  constitution  to  recruit  its 
powers,  and  if  its  general  tone  be  not  too  much  im- 
paired, it  will  gradually  resume  its  usual  state.  But 
it  will  do  this  only  to  go  through  new  and  still  more 
distressing  alternations  of  activity  and  exhaustion, 
unless,  in  the  mean  time,  some  effectual  remedy  can 
be  applied  to  the  principle  of  the  evil. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  such  a  remedy  ? 
During  the  long  discussions  of  the  last  two  years,  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  country  have  successively 
made  known  their  views,  and  have  respectively  pointed 
out  three  or  four  courses  as  those  most  proper  to  be 
adopted.  To  mention  no  others,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
Rives,  and  Mr.  Clay,  have  each  proposed  a  different 
plan.  The  President,  on  his  part,  has  treated  the 
subject  with  great  care  and  ability  in  his  three  succes- 
sive messages  to  Congress.  We  shall  advert  briefly 
to  each  of  these  plans,  with  its  bearing  and  probable 
efficiency,  and  conclude  by  stating  succinctly  what 
seems  to  be  the  natural  and  only  remedy. 

I.  Mr.  Webster's  prescription  is  that  the  General 
Government  should  regulate  the  currency.  This  idea 
was  insisted  on,  at  great  length,  in  his  two  days' 
speech  at  the  second  session  of  the  late  Congress,  and 
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announced,  with  much  formality  and  emphasis,  at  the 
public  dinner  which  followed  soon  after  at  Faneuil 
Hall.  He  is  understood  to  mean  by  this  suggestion, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  take 
care  that  the  people  are  supplied  with  a  good  and 
sufficient  paper  currency,  either  by  issuing  such  cur- 
rency itself,  or,  if  it  be  issued  by  others,  by  adopting 
such  measures  as  will  maintain  its  credit,  prevent 
abuses,  and  keep  it  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 
Mr.  Webster's  opinion  probably  is,  that  these  objects 
could  only  be  effected  by  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  similar  to  the  two  that  have  already  ex- 
isted. This,  however,  he  rather  disclaims,  and  pro- 
fesses to  be  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  other  plan  that 
may  answer  the  purpose. 

In  regard  to  this  suggestion,  the  first  question  that 
arises  is,  whether  the  General  Government  have  the 
right  to  regulate  the  currency,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  phrase  is  here  understood.  The  General  Govern- 
ment can  exercise  no  powers  excepting  such  as  are 
distinctly  given  to  it  by  the  constitution  ;  and  nothing 
is  said  in  that  instrument  of  any  power  over  the  cur- 
rency, except  that  of  coining  money  and  regulating 
its  value.  Mr.  Webster  derives  the  power  from  a 
supposed  authority  to  regulate  commerce  ;  but  this 
supposed  authority  to  regulate  commerce  is  quite  as 
questionable,  as  the  power  of  regulating  the  currency, 
which  he  deduces  from  it.  The  General  Government 
possess,  under  the  constitution,  the  right  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations^  between  the  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  These  are  specific  powers, 
conferred  very  properly  for  obvious  purposes,  but  they 
were  not  intended  to  include  or  imply  the  power  of 
regulating  the  ordinary  commerce  between  individuals. 
This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  acknowledged  functions  of 
the  State  Governments,  and  so  far  is  the  General 
Government  from  interfering  with  them  in  this  respect, 
or  claiming  any  such  power  as  Mr.  Webster  attributes 
to  it,  that  it  habitually  adopts,  in  its  own  courts,  the 
local  legislation  of  the  particular  State,  in  which  the 
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court  is  held,  upon  contracts,  and  all  other  matters 
relating  to  the  ordinary  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
citizens.  There  is,  therefore,  no  foundation  whatever 
for  the  supposed  right  of  the  General  Government  to 
regulate  commerce,  and  still  less,  of  course,  for  the 
right  to  regulate  the  currency,  which  Mr.  Webster 
deduces  from  it. 

But,  waiving  entirely  the  question  of  constitutional 
power,  the  inexpediency  and  impracticability  of  regu- 
lating the  currency,  in  this  sense  of  the  phrase,  are 
so  apparent,  that  we  are  really  surprised  how  a  man, 
like  Mr.  Webster,  could  for  a  moment  have  indulged 
the  idea.  The  currency,  as  here  understood,  consists 
of  all  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  throughout  the 
country,  and  would  include,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
all  the  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  checks  on 
banks,  and  paper  credits  of  every  description,  that  are 
employed  in  commerce  as  substitutes  for  metallic 
money.  This  whole  multifarious  mass  of  paper  the 
General  Government,  according  to  Mr.  Webster,  is 
bound  to  regulate :  —  that  is,  to  maintain  at  a  uniform 
value,  prevent  from  fluctuating,  and  indue  with  the 
steadiness  which  is  essential  to  a  sound  currency. 
This  is  a  labor,  in  comparison  with  which,  the  task  of 
Addison's  angel,  who  rode  in  the  whirlwind  and  di- 
rected the  storm,  would  be  child's  play.  By  what 
more  than  magical  process  the  mighty  work  is  to  be 
effected,  the  great  Expounder  has  not  condescended 
to  inform  us.  Unless  every  individual  trader  and 
trading  company ;  or,  limiting  the  remark  to  banks, 
every  banking  company  in  the  Union  is  to  have  the 
right  of  going  to  the  Treasury  and  getting  its  paper 
endorsed  by  the  Government,  we  really  do  not  see 
how  the  slightest  approach  is  to  be  made  towards  this 
miraculous  consummation.  Mr.  Webster  would  prob- 
ably tell  us,  if  he  could  venture  to  speak  his  mind, 
that  he  looks  to  a  National  Bank  as  the  machine  which 
is  to  work  out  all  these  wonders.  We  shall  advert  to 
the  value  of  a  National  Bank  as  a  remedy  for  the 
diseases  of  the  currency,  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
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the  plan  of  Mr.  Clay.  In  the  mean  time  we  may 
remark  here,  that  the  desperate,  persevering,  and  too 
long  successful  effort  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent  the  resumption  of  pay- 
ments in  specie  by  the  other  banks,  was  a  poor  com- 
mentary on  the  supposed  advantages  of  such  an  insti- 
tution as  a  regulator  of  the  currency. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Webster's  project  of  curing  the 
diseases  of  the  currency,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  regu- 
lation  of  the  General  Government,  has  as  little  foun- 
dation in  common  sense  and  correct  notions  of  political 
economy,  as  it  has  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Let  us  next  advert, 
for  a  moment,  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Rives. 

II.  The  panacea  recommended  by  that  gentleman  is, 
that  the  revenue  accruing  to  the  General  Government 
should  be  deposited,  in  the  interval  between  its  col- 
lection and  disbursement,  in  certain  State  banks,  to 
be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
purpose.  Considered  as  a  plan  for  the  convenient, 
and  especially  the  sa/e^  keeping  of  the  public  funds, 
this  proposition  appears  almost  ludicrous,  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  recent  universal  explosion  of 
the  State  banks,  or,  in  the  favorite  language  of  the 
so-called  conservative  politicians,  institviions^  and  the 
losses  sustained  in  consequence  by  the  Government. 
It  will  probably  be  a  cause  of  wonder  with  future 
observers  of  the  history  of  the  present  times,  that  a 
single  individual  of  good  sense  and  political  experi- 
ence,—*  not  to  say  superior  talents,  which  Mr.  Rives 
certainly  possesses,  —  should  have  had  the  courage, 
while  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  still  covered, 
as  it  were,  with  the  smoking  ruins  occasioned  by  that 
explosion,  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  system  which 
had  brought  it  about.  Still  greater  will  be  their  aston- 
ishment, that  the  opposition,  who,  only  four  years 
before,  had  denounced  this  plan  as  fraught  with  every 
mischief,  now,  when  their  worst  anticipations  had 
been  more  than  realized,  should  have  gone  in  a  body 
for  its  restoration.     It  is  not,  however,  our  present 
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purpose  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Rives's  plan, 
considered  as  a  method  of  safely  keeping  the  public 
funds,  but  to  look  at  it  merely  in  its  operation  on  the 
general  condition  of  the  currency.  The  financial  con- 
cerns of  the  Government  are  necessarily  of  so  impor- 
tant a  character,  that  the  methods  adopted  for  man- 
aging them  must  affect,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
financial  situation  of  the  whole  country.  Mr.  Rives 
appears  to  suppose  that  the  present,  or  rather  recent, 
unfortunate  condition  of  the  currency,  was  to  be 
attributed  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  banks,  and 
he  recommends  the  renewal  of  the  former  system  of 
depositing  the  public  funds  in  these  institutions,  as 
the  most  effectual  method  of  restoring  this  confidence, 
and  with  it  a  sound  condition  of  the  currency. 

If  these  ideas  were  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
ordinary  condition  of  the  banks  and  of  public  opinion, 
they  would  be  not  merely  incorrect,  but  directly  the 
reverse  of  the  truth.  The  ordinary  state  of  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  banks  is  that  of  excessive 
confidence,  and  all  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
currency  must  be  predicated  upon  that  supposition. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Rives, 
that  his  theory  was  made  known  and  probably  matured 
in  his  own  mind,  at  a  time  when  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  confidence  commonly  felt  in  the  banks 
had  been  shaken  by  their  recent  simultaneous  explo- 
sion, and  that  any  measure  which  should  tend  to 
restore  it  would  operate  favorably  upon  the  currency. 
In  reality,  however,  the  confidence  felt  in  the  banks 
was,  even  then,  very  little  diminished,  as  was  suflS- 
ciently  shown,  as  well  by  the  good  humor  with  which 
the  mercantile  part  of  the  community  acquiesced  in 
the  suspension  of  payments,  as  by  the  facility  with 
which  payments  have  since  been  resumed.  But  the 
ordinary  state  of  public  opinion  upon  this  subject,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  is  that  of  excessive  confi- 
dence in  the  banks,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  prominent 
evil  in  the  present  banking  system.  It  is  precisely 
this  excessive  and  universal  confidence  in  bank  paper. 
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which  leads  every  one  to  receive  it,  without  hesitation, 
as  money,  and  gives  it,  in  this  way,  the  character  of  a 
circulating  medium  and  measure  of  value,  that  does 
not  properly  belong  to  it.  If  a  bank  note  were  re- 
ceived merely  for  what  it  is,  the  promise  of  a  trading 
company,  instead  of  being  employed  to  measure  the 
value  of  other  things,  its  own  value  would  be  meas- 
ured in  money,  according  to  the  known  or  supposed 
credit  of  the  company  issuing  it,  and  it  would  fall  into 
the  mass  of  paper  securities,  where  it  properly  belongs. 
The  excessive  confidence,  which  gives  to  the  promise 
of  a  trading  company  the  character  of  money,  which 
does  not  belong  to  it,  is  the  leading  error  in  public 
opinion  upon  this  subject.  This  again  grows  out  of 
the  implied  sanction  given  to  the  banks  by  legislative 
charters,  authorizing  them  to  issue  notes,  as  currency, 
and  giving,  indirectly,  to  these  notes  the  endorsement 
of  the  State.  But  while  public  opinion  remains  as  it 
is,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  any  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  currency,  which  proceeds  upon  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  general  want  of  confidence  in  the  banks, 
is  entirely  erroneous  in  principle,  and,  if  acted  on, 
would  aggravate,  instead  of  diminishing,  all  the  ex- 
isting evils. 

III.  Mr.  Clay's  plan  is  that  of  a  National  Bank, 
similar  in  its  general  character  to  the  two  which  have 
already  been  established.  His  views  and  those  of 
Mr.  Webster  are  probably  very  nearly  the  same  ;  but 
the  latter,  aware  of  the  great  and  growing  unpopu- 
larity of  such  an  institution,  deemed  it  more  prudent 
to  express  himself  in  vague  generalities.  Mr.  Clay, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  frankness  natural  to  his 
character,  toward  the  close  of  the  second  session  of 
the  late  Congress,  avowed  himself  a  convert  to  the 
plan  of  a  bank,  which,  in  his  earlier  life,  he  had  vehe- 
mently opposed ;  and  he  stated,  somewhat  in  detail, 
the  particular  form  and  arrangements  which  he  should 
prc^fer.  The  scheme  is  rather  more  plausible  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Clay  than  in  those  of  Mr.  Webster. 
The  former,  by  presenting  it  in  a  distinct  and  tangible 
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shape,  is  able  to  meet  objections,  while  the  latter,  by 
covering  himself  under  the  mask  of  general  principles, 
in  themselves  exceedingly  questionable,  instead  of 
giving  strength  to  his  cause,  leaves  all  the  old  objec- 
tions standing,  and  adds  a  new  list  of  his  own  crea- 
tion. 

The  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  a  National  Bank,  on 
the  score  of  constitutional  right  and  political  expe- 
diency, is  of  so  overwhelming  a  character,  as  almost 
to  preclude  the  discussion  of  its  economical  influence. 
The  power  of  establishing  such  an  institution  is  not 
given  to  the  General  Government  by  the  constition, 
and  is  known  to  have  been  refused,  when  proposed  in 
the  convention  by  which  the  constitution  was  formed. 
The  futility  of  the  attempt  to  deduce  such  a  power 
indirectly,  from  some  more  general  clause,  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  variety  of  passages  which 
have  been  resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  If  the  power 
were,  in  fact,  conferred  in  this  way,  there  could  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  intelligent  and  fair 
men  as  to  the  passage  containing  the  authority.  So 
much  for  the  objection  of  constitutional  right.  That 
of  political  expediency  is,  of  possible,  still  stronger. 
The  avowed  object  in  establishing  a  National  Bank  is 
to  control  the  whole  currency  of  the  country.  If  it 
fail  to  do  this,  it  fails  to  effect  the  precise  purpose  for 
which  it  is  instituted,  and  is  of  no  value.  But  the 
power  of  controlling  the  currency  is  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  the  sovereignty,  far  more 
important,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  than  the 
power  of  making  war  or  raising  money  by  taxes.  Is 
it  consistent  with  the  democratic  principle  of  the 
government,  that  this  tremendous  power  should  be 
exercised  by  the  directors  of  a  moneyed  corporation, 
elected,  virtually,  for  life,  by  the  wealthy  merchants 
of  a  few  of  the  commercial  cities  ?  Would  not  a 
moneyed  corporation,  invested,  in  this  way,  with  the 
power  of  controlling  the  currency,  gradually  draw  to 
itself  all  the  other  powers  of  government,  and  thus 
change  the  character  of  our  political  institutions  ? 
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Experience  shows  but  too  clearly  that  such  appre- 
hensions are  far  from  being  chimerical.  We  have  seen 
the  last  United  States  Bank,  while  the  question  of  its 
re-charter  was  pending  in  Congress,  distributing  mil- 
lions in  loans  among  the  members,  and  thus  carrying  its 
point  by  triumphant  majorities  in  both  Houses.  When 
it  was  finally  foiled  in  this  attempt  to  renew  its  exist- 
ence, by  the  firmness  of  General  Jackson,  we  have 
seen  it  obtain  a  re-charter,  under  some  slight  change 
of  name  and  form,  by  almost  undisguised  corruption, 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Having,  by  the  terms 
of  this  arrangement,  obtained  possession,  as  trustee, 
of  the  notes  which  had  been  issued  by  the  former 
bank,  and  paid  in  again,  we  have  seen  it  re-issuing 
them  under  circumstances,  which  have  since  been  de- 
clared by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
constitute  a  criminal  offence,  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  Finally,  we  have 
seen  this  institution,  after  declaring  publicly  that  it 
was  the  last  to  suspend  payment  of  its  notes  in  specie, 
and  would  be  the  first  to  resume,  employing  its  im- 
mense influence,  for  months  in  succession,  for  a  long 
time  with  too  much  success,  to  prevent  other  banks 
from  resuming  payment,  and  perseveringly  refusing  to 
concur  in  the  measure,  until  actually  driven  into  it  by 
the  indignant  mandate  of  public  opinion,  enforced  by 
the  official  injunction  of  its  own  State  government. 

In  the  face  of  these  decisive  objections,  founded  in 
the  plainest  considerations  of  constitutional  right  and 
political  expediency,  and  sustained  by  uniform  expe- 
rience, it  is  hardly  probable  that  a  National  Bank 
would  ever  be  again  established,  however  obvious 
and  indisputable  might  be  its  advantages,  considered 
merely  under  an  economical  point  of  view.  In  reality, 
however,  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  question  the 
great  supposed  advantages  of  such  an  institution  in 
regulating  the  currency.  The  late  United  States  Banks 
have  been  represented  as  producing  this  effect  by  reg- 
ular settlements  with  the  State  banks,  by  which  the 
amount  of  their  notes  paid  into  the  United   States 
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Banks,  was  returned  upon  them  as  often  as  once  a 
week,  and  they  were  thus  prevented  from  making 
excessive  issues.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this 
result  could  only  be  effected  to  an  extent  correspond- 
ing with  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  United 
States  Bank,  as  compared  with  the  amount  done  by 
the  State  banks.  If,  for  example,  the  loans  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  this  State,  amounted  to 
ten  millions,  and  those  of  all  the  State  banks  were 
also  ten  millions,  in  that  case  the  average  amount  of 
each,  repaid  in  equal  times,  would  be  equal,  and  an 
excessive  issue  of  notes,  in  either  quarter,  might  be 
prevented.  But  this  supposition  is  far  from  being  a 
correct  one.  The  aggregate  of  the  business  done  by 
all  the  State  banks  in  this  State,  for  example,  is  from 
sixty  to  seventy  millions ;  that  of  the  branch  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  when  we  had  one,  did  not  exceed 
three  or  four.  The  proportion  between  the  aggregate 
capital  and  circulation  of  all  the  State  banks,  and 
those  of  the  Pennsylvania  United  States  Bank,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statistical  returns,  is  nearly  the  same. 
The  latter,  therefore,  would  be  able  to  check  or  regu- 
late the  issues  required  by  one  tenth  part  of  the  busi- 
ness done  by  the  State  banks,  and  no  more.  It  could 
have,  of  course,  no  material  influence  upon  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  the  paper  money  of  the  Union.  Any 
single  State  bank,  which  should  issue  notes,  to  a  very 
large  amount,  in  a  corrupt  and  fraudulent  manner, 
would  be  checked  in  its  career  by  the  joint  action  of 
a  National  Bank  and  of  the  other  State  banks  in  its 
vicinity.  But,  for  this  purpose,  a  National  Bank 
would  be  of  no  more  use  than  any  large  State  bank, 
and  is  not  wanted.  Nor  is  an  occasional  abuse  of  this 
kind  by  an  individual  bank,  —  although  by  no  means 
an  inconsiderable  evil, —  the  essential  vice  of  the  sys- 
tem. This  lies  in  the  tendency  to  fluctuation  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  paper  currency,  when  issued  on 
what  are  considered  legitimate  banking  principles. 
A  National  Bank  has  no  power  to  check  this  tendency, 
nor,  if  it  had  the  power,  would  it  feel  the  disposition. 
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It  transacts  about  one  tenth  part  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  of  course  can  affect  to  that  ex- 
tent, and  no  further,  the  issues  of  the  State  banks.  So 
far  as  it  may  or  might  affect  them,  it  has  nomotive  for 
endeavoring  to  restrain  their  issues  within  the  point 
indicated  by  what  are  considered  the  usual  principles 
of  banking.  It  is  constituted  on  the  same  principles, 
makes  its  profits  in  the  same  way,  is  affected  by  the 
same  general  causes,  and  conforms,  in  fine,  in  its 
operations,  to  the  same  general  rules.  It  is,  therefore, 
when  considered  under  a  merely  economical  point  of 
view,  nothing  more  than  another  immense  bank  added 
to  the  long  list  of  the  State  banks,  administered  on 
the  same  principles,  and  fairly  chargeable  with  its 
proportional  share  of  responsibility  for  the  mischiefs 
resulting  from  the  system. 

But  even  this  is  a  far  too  favorable  view  of  the 
practical  operation  of  a  National  Bank.  Both  expe- 
rience and  theory  show  that  such  an  institution  cannot 
be  regarded,  in  practice,  under  a  merely  economical 
point  of  view.  National  Banks  always  have  been, 
and  probably  always  would  be,  whenever  and  wherever 
they  might  exist,  more  or  less  connected  with  politi- 
cal affairs  and  party  controversies.  Independently  of 
other  disastrous  consequences  of  such  a  connexion, 
its  effect  in  aggravating  the  fluctuations  of  the  cur- 
rency has  been,  in  past  years,  but  too  apparent  to 
leave  a  doubt  about  what  it  would  be  in  future.  On 
the  removal  of  the  deposites  from  the  late  United 
States  Bank,  by  General  Jackson,  the  bank  immedi- 
ately curtailed  its  discounts  to  the  extent  of  twenty 
millions,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  said,  of  preparing  to 
wind  up  its  business^  although  its  charter  had  still 
more  than  two  years  to  run.  The  State  banks  thought 
it  necessary  to  curtail,  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
result  of  the  whole  operation  was  the  celebrated  panic 
of  1833-4,  which  we  owe,  of  course,  entirely  to  the 
mancBUvreing  of  this  pretended  Regulator  of  the  Cur- 
rency. Finding  that  the  President  could  not  be 
frightened  out  of  his  policy,  the  bank,  although  the 
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termination  of  its  charter  was  now  one  year  nearer, 
forgot  the  necessity  of  preparing  to  wind  up  its  busi^ 
ness,  and  expanded  its  discounts  again  to  an  extent 
which  they  had  never  reached  before.  Whether  this 
operation  was  calculated  for  the  precise  object  of  pro- 
ducing, after  a  while,  by  reaction,  another  paniCj  still 
more  disastrous  than  the  preceding  one,  or  not,  we 
will  not  undertake  to  affirm ;  appearances  are  certainly 
very  much  in  favor  of  such  a  supposition  ;  whether  so 
intended  or  not,  it  unquestionably  had  that  effect. 
The  State  banks,  as  usual,  followed  suit,  and  by  the 
operation  of  these  two  causes,  the  paper  bubble  swelled 
at  once  to  previously  unexampled  dimensions,  and 
floated  before  the  eyes  of  a  half  bewildered  nation, 
glittering  in  all  the  gorgeous  hues  which  the  false 
lights  of  insane  hope  and  wild  speculation  could 
spread  upon  its  surface,  until  an  early  and  fatal  explo- 
sion demonstrated  its  emptiness.  The  suspension  of 
the  banks  was  the  crisis  that  determined  this  explo- 
sion, for  which,  with  all  its  fatal  consequences, — 
although  some  other  causes  contributed  to  produce  or 
aggravate  them,  —  we  are  ultimately  indebted  to  the 
perverse  and  inhuman  policy  of  the  United  States 
Bank. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  course  pursued 
by  the  bank  on  that  occasion  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  more  effectually  than  any  argument  could  have 
done  it,  to  the  real  dangers  of  such  an  institution ; 
and,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  recent  conduct  of 
the  same  institution  under  its  new  name  and  char- 
ter,—  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  —  would, 
were  there  no  other  objection,  forever  settle,  in  the 
negative,  the  question  of  establishing  any  new  bank 
of  the  same  description. 

Much  has  been  said,  of  late,  of  the  great  efficacy  of 
a  National  Bank  in  regulating  exchanges.  This  is, 
of  course,  an  entirely  different  question  from  the  effect 
on  the  currency,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
subjects  have  been  confused  and  mixed  up  together 
by  most  of  the  opposition  speakers   throughout  the 
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debates  of  the  last  Congress,  shows,  perhaps,  as  clearly 
as  anything,  the  vagueness  of  their^views  upon  the 
whole  matter.  Exchange  is  an  order  for  the  payment 
of  money  in  another  place,  and  can  never  bear  a 
higher  premium  than  the  cost  of  transmitting  the 
amount  in  specie.  Between  the  most  distant  points  of 
the  Union  this  could  never  rise  above  from  one  to  two 
per  cent.  When,  therefore,  we  find  the  rate  of  ex- 
change between  the  southwestern  cities  and  New  York 
quoted  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  difference  is  merely  nominal,  and  results 
from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  which  the 
quotation  is  made.  The  remedy  must  be  applied  to 
the  state  of  the  currency,  and  not  to  the  state  of  ex- 
change. If  a  National  Bank  would  have  any  effect 
upon  the  nominal  rates  of  exchange,  it  would  produce 
it  by  its  influence  not  upon  the  real  rate  of  exchange, 
but  upon  the  currency  in  which  the  quotations  are 
made.  The  only  question,  therefore,  is  the  one  already 
presented  :  —  Would  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank  maintain  the  currency  in  a  sound  state  ?  If  it 
would,  the  nominal  rate  of  exchange  would  always 
correspond  with  the  real  one,  which,  in  all  cases,  reg- 
idates  itself.  If  it  would  not,  it  would  have  no  influ- 
ence at  all  upon  the  rate  of  exchange,  either  nominal 
or  real.  The  argument  in  favor  of  a  National  Bank, 
drawn  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  regulating  ex- 
change, is,  therefore,  entirely  foreign  to  the  purpose, 
or  rather  only  brings  up  indirectly  in  another  shape 
the  same  considerations  which  are  urged  directly,  and, 
consequently,  with  more  force,  in  support  of  the  utility 
of  the  institution  in  regulating  the  currency. 

It  is  true,  that  a  National  Bank  might  operate  as  a 
great  exchange  broker,  and,  from  its  immense  busi- 
ness and  numerous  ramifications,  might  produce  some 
effect  upon  the  rates  of  exchange,  keeping  them  steady 
or  making  them  fluctuate,  as  best  suited  its  purpose. 
But,  as  it  could  derive  no  profit  from  the  steadiness  of 
these  rates,  and  much  from  their  fluctuation,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  in  what  way  its  influence  would  be  exer* 
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cised.  Its  operation  would,  of  necessity,  be  regularly 
unfavorable.  Independently  of  this,  it  is  no  more  the 
right,  duty,  or  policy  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  transact,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  broker- 
age business  of  the  country,  than  it  is  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  individual  citizen  as  a  cotton 
merchant  or  a  cotton  planter.  Indeed,  the  late  United 
States  Bank  has  already,  under  its  new  name,  assum- 
ed, in  a  covert  shape,  the  former  of  these  characters 
to  an  immense  extent,  and  no  reason  can  be  given 
why  it  might  not,  with  the  same  propriety,  take  the 
field  as  a  cotton  manufacturer,  a  timber  merchant,  or 
a  whaler.  In  short,  the  only  consistent  form  of  car- 
rying into  effect  this  beautiful  system,  by  which  the 
Government  is  required  to  regulate,  through  a  National 
Bank,  the  exchange  or  brokerage  business  of  the  coun- 
try, would  be  to  adopt  at  once  the  policy  of  the  present 
enlightened  ruler  of  Egypt,  who,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  is  the  only  landholder,  manufacturer,  and 
merchant  in  his  dominions. 

The  convenience  of  the  notes  of  a  National  Bank^ 
in  making  remittances  and  defraying  travelling  expen- 
ses, is  often  urged,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
exchange,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. But,  unless  the  notes  issued  at  one  office  are 
payable  at  all  the  rest,  they  would  always  bear  a 
premium  equal  to  the  difference  of  exchange.  But  the 
bank,  after  undertaking,  for  a  time,  to  make  its  notes 
payable  indiscriminately  at  all  its  offices,  wherever 
they  might  have  been  issued,  abandoned  the  plan, 
and  reduced  its  branches,  in  this  respect,  to  the  con- 
dition of  local  banks.  It  thus,  as  General  Jackson 
correctly  remarked  in  his  first  message  on  the  subject, 
failed  in  effecting  its  supposed  principal  object,  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  currency.  As  the  business 
of  the  bank  has  been  generally  transacted,  its  notes 
are  no  better  for  distant  payments,  in  which  paper  is 
required,  than  bills  of  exchange ;  while,  for  current 
travelling  expenses,  specie,  which  can  be  had  without 
a  premium,  is  more  convenient  and  safer  than  any 
kind  of  paper. 
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Thus,  while  the  objections  to  a  National  Bank, 
founded  in  political  considerations,  are  decisive  and 
insurmountable,  its  supposed  economical  advantages, 
in  regulating  exchanges  and  the  currency,  appear  to 
be  entirely  imaginary,  since  experience  demonstrates, 
that,  far  from  giving  to  the  paper  currency  of  the 
local  banks  any  additional  steadiness,  it  has  been 
itself  the  main  moving  cause  in  the  disastrous  fluctu- 
ations of  the  last  three  or  four  years.  On  all  accounts, 
therefore,  a  resort  to  this  so  much  vaunted  remedy  for 
the  diseases  of  the  currency,  is  entirely  inadmissible ; 
and  such,  it  is  believed,  is  the  full  and  unalterable 
conviction  of  the  American  people.  The  only  other 
plan  remaining  to  be  noticed,  is  the  one  suggested  by 
the  President,  and  developed  at  length  in  his  three 
successive  messages  at  the  opening  of  the  three  ses- 
sions of  the  last  Congress. 

IV.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  plan  consists  of  two  principal 
parts.  He  proposes,  first,  to  leave  the  regulation  of 
the  State  banks  entirely  to  the  States  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  dispense  with  the  use  of  banks,  whether  State  or 
National,  in  collecting,  keeping,  and  disbursing  the 
revenue,  and  to  employ,  for  these  purposes,  agents 
appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. 

Bolh  these  recommendations  are  so  plainly  conso- 
nant with  common  sense,  that,  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  party  controversies  of  the  day,  would  proba- 
bly wonder  how  there  could  be  any  dispute  about 
them.  That  banks,  established  by  the  State  Govern- 
ments, should  be  regulated  by  them,  and  not  by  the 
General  Government,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  General 
Government  ought  to  keep  within  its  own  control  the 
funds,  for  which  it  is  responsible  to  the  people,  and 
that  they  are  not  within  its  control,  if  they  are  placed 
in  banks  controlled  by  the  State  Governments.  Con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  as  out 
of  the  question,  the  great  propriety  of  a  separation  of 
Bank  and  State^  so  far  as  the  finances  of  the  General 
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Government  are  concerned,  is  apparent.  The  idea  is 
carried  out,  in  a  wholly  unexceptionable  form,  in  the 
scheme  commonly  known  as  that  of  the  Sub-Tredsury 
or  Independent  Treasury.  Yet  this  plan  has  been 
resisted  by  the  opposition  with  a  violence  almost 
unparalleled  in  our  political  history,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  defection  among  the  friends  of  the 
administration,  has  not  yet,  though  proposed  in  three 
successive  sessions,  obtained  the  assent  of  Congress. 
Regarded  simply  as  a  method  of  collecting,  keep- 
ing, and  disbursing  the  public  revenue,  the  Indepen- 
dent Treasury  scheme  is  entirely  unobjectionable.  It 
is  the  plain  and  obvious  method  of  transacting  the 
business  ;  the  same,  which  every  individual  habitually 
employs  in  managing  his  own  concerns,  and  which  all 
governments  have  employed  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  the 
brief  period  in  this  country  since  the  establishment  of 
the  second  United  States  Bank.  An  individual,  who 
should  entrust  the  care  of  collecting,  keeping,  and 
disbursing  his  income  to  a  person,  over  whom  he  had 
no  effective  legal  control,  would  be  considered  nan 
compoSf  and  put  under  guardianship.  Shall  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  great  nation  manage  its  pecuniary  affairs 
with  a  degree  of  carelessness,  which,  in  a  private  citi- 
zen, would  be  treated  as  insanity  1  The  pretended 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  Independent 
Treasury  scheme  are  all  of  the  most  frivolous  charac- 
ter, and,  in  some  cases,  obviously  the  direct  reverse  of 
the  truth.  Increase  of  executive  patronage :  —  as  if  it 
were  not  apparent  to  every  man  of  common  observa- 
tion, that  the  employment  of  banks,  as  the  fiscal  agents 
of  the  Government,  affords  facilities  to  the  executive 
department  for  corruption  and  favoritism,  which  no 
other  system  would  admit,  and  which  are  completely 
cut  off  by  the  Independent  Treasury.  One  currency 
for  the  Government  and  another  for  the  People :  —  as  if 
the  General  Government,  because  it  cannot  prevent 
the  depreciation  of  the  notes  of  the  State  banks,  ought 
not  to  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  the 
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public  treasury  from  suffering  by  it*  Bolts,  hars,  iron 
chests  J  and  the  dark  ages :  —  as  if  the  public  money 
-would  not  be  kept  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  the 
vaults  of  a  receiving  office  as  in  those  of  a  bank* 
When  we  see  objections,  so  manifestly  frivolous,  ad- 
vanced by  men  of  distinguished  and  acknowledged 
talent,  we  are  tempted,  at  first,  to  doubt  their  sincer- 
ity ;  but  the  violence  of  party  spirit  will  account  for 
almost  anything. 

In  addition  to  these  positive  objections,  it  has  been 
objected,  negatively,  to  the  Independent  Treasury  bill, 
that  it  does  not  regulate  the  currency,  that  is,  the 
issues  of  the  State  banks ;  and  that,  so  far  as  it  has 
any  operation  upon  these  institutions,  it  would  aggra- 
vate rather  than  relieve  the  existing  distress,  by,  di- 
minishing the  confidence  felt  in  them  by  the  people. 
This  objection  proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  regulate  the 
State  banks,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  confi- 
dence now  felt  in  them  by  the  people  should  be 
increased,  or  at  least  not  diminished.  We  have 
already  considered  this  supposition  in  both  its  parts. 
We  have  shown  that  the  General  Government  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the  issues  of  the 
State  banks ;  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
these  institutions,  far  from  being  deficient,  is  in  ordi- 
nary times,  and  remained,  —  even  under  a  suspension 
of  payments,  —  excessive ;  and  that  this  excessive 
confidence  is  the  real  root  of  the  present  disorders  in 
the  currency.  This  excess  of  confidence,  again,  re- 
sults, as  we  have  shown,  from  the  sanction  given  to 
these  institutions  by  the  State  and  General  Govern- 
ments ;  by  the  former  in  legislative  charters,  and  by 
both  in  receiving  bank  notes  as  money.  By  the  effect 
of  the  Independent  Treasury  bill,  this  implied  sanction, 
so  far  as  the  action  of  the  General  Government  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  withdrawn,  and  the  credit  of  bank 
notes,  —  like  that  of  all  other  paper  securities,— 
would  be  left,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  regulate  itself  by 
the  known  or  supposed  solvency  of  the  party  issuing 
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.  them.  The  operation  of  the  measure,  in  this  respect, 
instead  of  being  injurious,  would  be  positively  bene- 
ficial. 

Its  operation  on  the  management  of  the  State  banks 
would  be  of  the  same  kind.  It  would  create  an  annual 
demand  upon  all  these  institutions,  taken  together,  to 
the  amount  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  General 
Government,  that  is,  in  ordinary  times,  of  about  thirty 
millions.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  each  bank  to  keep  on  hand  a  somewhat 
larger  amount  of  specie  than  they  have  generally  kept, 
and  to  accustom  itself  to  actual  payments  in  specie. 
This  change  in  their  habits  would  be  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  banks  and  to  the  public.  The  obligation 
imposed  upon  them  by  law  to  redeem  their  notes  on 
demand  in  specie,  is  now  regarded  as  merely  nominal ; 
in  ordinary  times,  no  specie  is  in  fact  demanded,  and 
the  banks,  in  transacting  their  business,  make  their 
calculations  upon  the  supposition  that  none  will  be. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  slightest  extraordinary 
occurrence,  which  tends  to  create  such  a  demand,  leads 
them  to  contract  their  accommodations,  and  produces  a 
fluctuation  in  the  currency.  A  constant  necessity  for 
regularly  paying  out  specie,  though  to  a  very  moderate 
extent,  —  say  thirty  millions  annually,  by  eight  hun- 
dred banks,  upon  a  capital  of  three  hundred  millions, 
and  a  business  of  twice  that  amount,  —  would  tend, 
so  far  as  its  operation  went,  to  correct  the  existing 
evils,  and  to  give  to  bank  notes  a  little  of  the  steadi- 
ness which  is  the  essential  and  only  indispensable 
requisite  in  a  good  measure  of  value.  * 

*  Much  has  been  said  about  the  immense  amount  of  specie  which 
would  remain  unproductive  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Independent  Treasury  system.  This,  hke  many 
other  bugbears,  may  be  disposed  of  by  a  few  plain  facts.  The  total 
capital  of  all  the  banks  in  the  country,  agreeably  to  the  last  returns, 
(see  •American  Mmaruic,  p.  115,)  is  300,000,000,  and  the  average 
amount  of  loans,  taken  at  twice  the  capital,  is,  of  course,  600,000,0(X). 
This  sum,  being  loaned  generally  on  notes  running  sixty  or  ninety 
days,  is  paid  out  and  in,  on  an  average,  five  times  in  the  course  of  a 
year.    The  annual  amount  of  payments  each  way  is,  of  course 
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We  have  th^s  taken  a  hasty  survey  of  the  nature  of 
the  defects  in  the  present  state  of  the  curreney,  and 
of  the  remedies  that  have  been  suggested  for  them,  sa 
far  as  the  action  of  the  General  Government  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  endeavored  to  shdw,  that  the  theory, 
which  throws  upon  the  General  Government  the  re- 
sponsibility of  regulating  the  State  banks,  whether  in 
the  general  form  in  which  it  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
Webster,  or  in  the  more  tangible  shape  of  a  National 
Bank,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  is,  on  all  accounts, 
inadmissible  ;  that  Mr.  Rives's  plan  of  depositing  the 
public  money  in  State  banks,  —  independently  of  other 
objections  to  it,  —  by  increasing  the  already  excessive 
confidence  of  the  people  in  these  institutions,  would 
aggravate,  instead  of  curing,  the  evil ;  finally,  that  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  unexceptionable  in  both  its 
parts  :  that  the  regulation  of  the  State  banks  belongs, 
where  he  leaves  it,  to  the  State  Governments  ;  and 
that  the  Independent  Treasury  system,  while  it  pro- 
vides for  the  safe  keeping  and  convenient  collection 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  money,  will  do,  nega- 
tively, all  the  General  Government  can  or  ought  to  do, 
to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  State  banks,  and  cure  the 
existing  diseases  of  the  currency. 

It  is  not  pretended,  however,  by  any  one,  that  this- 
plan  or  any  other,  within  the  constitutional  action  of 
the  General  Government,  would  administer  an  effect- 
ual and  complete  remedy  to  these  disorders.  The 
currency  is  issued  by  State  banks,  which  can  only  be 
controlled  and  regulated  by  the  State  Governments. 


3000,000,000.  These  immense  operations  employ  about  150,000,000 
in  bajik  notes.  The  sum,  annimllv  collected  and  disbursed,  as  the 
levenue  of  the  United  States,  may  be  taken  at  thirty  millions,  and, 
supposing  the  money  used  to  be  paid  into  and  out  of  the  treasury  five 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  —  about  a  fair  calculation, —  would 
keep  in  motion,  on  the  same  principle,  ttoo  mUlion  doUars  in  specie,  of 
which  /our  kundred  (houscmd  dollars,  on  an  average,  would  be  con- 
stantly on  hand.  Such  is  the  actual  amount  of  lunds,  which  would 
remain  on  hand  in  an  unproductive  state,  and  which  has  been  vari- 
ously stated  at  Jhe,  ten,  and  even  as  high  as  twenty,  and  Jwt  and 
twenty  millions.    Even  the  President  rates  it  eXfioe. 
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In  a  future  article  we  propose  to  consider  the  several 
plans  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  improvement  of 
the  currency  by  the  action  of  these  Governments,  and 
to  suggest  such  additional  measures  as  appear  to  us 
best  suited  to  the  purpose. 

While  we  are  writing  these  remarks,  we  learn  from 
the  public  prints  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Biddle  from  the 
presidency  and  direction  of  the  United  States  Bank. 
As  the  occupant  of  these  places  he  was  a  public  man, 
and  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  terminating  the 
present  article  with  a  few  observations  upon  his  public 
conduct. 

Mr.  Biddle's  capacity  and  information  as  a  financier 
or  political  economist,  and  his  talents  as  a  practical 
man  of  business,  seem  to  us  to  have  been  overrated. 
His  natural  bent  was  for  literature,  and  his  first  public 
labors  were  as  editor  of  the  Port-Folio.  With  this 
original  disposition,  we  should  have  expected,  that, 
after  his  attention  was  directed  to  finance  as  a  profes- 
sional pursuit,  he  would  have  mastered  it  as  a  science, 
and  made  known  his  conclusions  in  extended  publica- 
tions. Instead  of  this,  we  have  almost  nothing  in 
print  from  Mr.  Biddle,  unless,  indeed,  the  lucubrations 
of  the  American  Quarterly  Review  and  the  National 
Gazette  are  to  be  traced  to  his  pen.  But  even  in 
these  quarters  we  recollect  nothing  of  sufficient  attrac- 
tion to  excite  public  curiosity  in  regard  to  its  author- 
ship, with  the  exception  of  a  single  article  in  the 
Review,  of  great  length  and  merit,  upon  the  currency, 
which  was  immediately  traced  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  and 
has  since  been  avowed  by  him.  This  article,  like 
everything  else  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  exhibits, 
throughout,  and  in  every  line,  the  impress  of  an  origi- 
nal master  mind.  His  writings  upon  all  subjects,  but 
especially  on  finance,  are  evidently  the  works  of  a 
man  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  who  thinks  profound- 
ly, clearly,  precisely.  Minds  of  this  class  are  not  very 
common.  Mr.  Biddle  has  given  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  is  of  the  number.  His  acknowledged  writings 
on  financial  subjects  are,  as  we  have  said,  very  scanty, 
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and,  such  as  they  are,  they  certainly  afford  no  indica- 
tion of  either  just,  clear,  or  original  views  in  the 
writer.  The  most  remarkable  are  his  recent  letters  to 
Mr.  Adams,  and  of  these  the  most  remarkable  was 
the  one  of  April,  1838,  written  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing,  if  possible,  the  resumption  of  payment  by 
the  New  York  banks  at  the  time  determined  by  law. 
We  will  not  enter  into  a  minute  criticism  upon  a  paper, 
which  failed  entirely  in  its  object,  —  which  called 
forth  at  the  time  the  marked  disapprobation  of  the 
public,  including  a  pretty  large  portion  of  the  author's 
political  associates  and  well-wishers,  *  and  which  is 
not  important  enough  to  have  retained  any  hold  on 
the  public  mind.  We  will  only  say,  in  general,  that 
we  hardly  recollect  a  document,  less  creditable,  in 
almost  every  respect,  to  the  writer.  It  is  written  in 
a  confused  style,  and  the  economical  principles  are 
incorrect  and  self-contradictory ;  but  these,  unfortu- 
nately, are  not  the  worst  faults  in  this  composition. 
The  recklessness,  with  which  the  author  recommends 
the  delay  of  specie  payments,  until  the  people  shall  be 
driven  by  distress  to  change  the  administration  of  the 
General  Government,  savors  too  much  of  the  Torque- 
mala  spirit  for  a  protestant  financier  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  If  anything  could  add  to  the  singularity  of 
such  doctrine,  it  would  be  to  see  it  addressed  to  a 
venerable  statesman,  like  Mr.  Adams,  remarked  for 
his  rigid  adherence,  through  all  the  shifting  scenes  of 
an  active  and  stormy  political  life,  to  strict  moral 
principle. 


•  A  series  of  piquant  and  powerful  articles,  upon  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  as  developed  in  the  notorious  April  letter  to 
Mr.  Adams,  appeared  soon  after  in  the  Boston  Courier,  and  were 
extensively  republished  and  much  noticed  in  other  quarters.  These 
articles  were  attributed  to  a  source  not  very  remote  from  the  ]>erson 
of  the  venerable  statesman  to  whom  the  April  letter  was  addressed. 
The  fact  should  have  susfo^ested  to  Mr.  Biddle  some  doubts  whether 
he  was  dealing  fairly  wiUi  the  public  in  giving  to  his  views,  by  the 
form  in  which  he  published  them,  the  implied  sanction  of  a  gentlea 
who,  in  all  probability,  did  not  hold  the  same  opinions. 
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If  Mr.  Biddle's  qualifications  as  a  political  econo- 
mist are  of  a  very  doubtful  character,  his  practical 
course  has  not,  we  think,  displayed  any  prominent 
talent  as  a  financier.  In  ordinary  times,  we  suppose 
that  he  is  capable  of  administering  successfully  the 
concerns  of  a  bank,  whether  large  or  small,  although, 
as  we  mentioned  above,  he  failed  in  his  effort  to  make 
his  notes  payable  at  all  the  offices,  and  thus  give  the 
country  a  uniform  paper  currency.  His  hour  of  trial 
came  on  when  the  charter  expired,  and  the  means 
which  he  adopted  to  obtain  a  renewal  were  far  from 
being  honorable,  either  to  his  character  or  talent. 
Feeling,  apparently,  no  confidence  whatever  in  the 
merits  of  his  case,  or  the  justice  of  the  people,  he 
resorted,  without  scruple,  to  the  most  extraordinary 
and  immoral  means  to  effect  his  object.  The  attempt 
to  intimidate  General  Jackson,  by  bringing  on  the 
question  before  his  reelection ;  to  corrupt  Congress  by 
the  most  lavish  distribution  of  loans  among  the  mem- 
bers, while  the  subject  was  pending  ;  and  to  drive  the 
people,  by  the  distress  and  panic  resulting  from  a 
sudden,  enormous  contraction  in  the  issues  of  his 
bank,  to  concurrence  in  his  views,  are  proceedings, 
concerning  the  moral  character  of  which,  there  can 
hardly,  we  think,  be  two  opinions.  When  the  object 
had  been  frustrated  by  the  firmness  of  the  hero  of 
New  Orleans,  and  Mr.  Biddle  was  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain it,  indirectly,  by  the  aid  of  the  State  Government 
of  Pennsylvania,  we  find  him  relying,  as  before,  not 
on  the  merits  of  his  case,  and  his  own  talent  and 
address  in  presenting  them  forcibly  in  the  proper 
quarter,  but  on  corruption,  indirection,  and  evasion  of 
law.  The  open  corruption  of  the  Legislature,  —  the 
re-issue  of  the  notes  of  the  former  bank  under  circum- 
stances, which  have  since  been  declared  by  the  Gene- 
ral Government  to  constitute  a  criminal  offence,  pun- 
ishable by  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary, 
and,  last  and  worst  of  all,  the  untiring,  persevering, 
we  may  almost  say,  agonizing  effort,  continued  for 
more  than  a  year,  to  perpetuate  the  distress  of  the 
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country  by  preventing  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  other  banks,  constitute  a  second  series 
of  measures,  concerning  which  there  is  as  little  room 
for  mistake  as  about  the  former  one.  In  this  enu- 
meration we  touch  only  the  salient  points,  and  leave 
entirely  out  of  view  minor  irregularities,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  under  the  first  charter,  and  the 
evasion  of  the  prohibition  to  deal  in  merchandise, 
under  the  second.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  course 
of  the  bank,  alike  in  its  operation  on  the  largest,  and 
the  most  limited  scale.  We  feel  the  less  scruple  in 
describing  them,  as  we  have  done,  inasmuch  as  the 
moral  obliquity  of  these  proceedings  is  hardly  dis- 
guised in  the  public  communication  of  the  directors. 
Mr.  Biddle,  in  his  April  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  distinctly 
states  it  as  the  policy  of  the  bank  to  prevent  the 
resumption  of  payments,  in  order  to  drive  the  people 
by  distress,  into  a  change  of  the  administration. 

Indeed,  the  tone  adopted  by  the  bank  in  the  expo- 
sitions and  defences  of  its  policy,  which  it  has  from 
time  to  time  put  forth  through  its  various  organs,  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  in  their  every 
way  extraordinary  proceedings.  It  consists  of  two 
elements  :  —  contempt  of  the  Government  of  the  coun" 
try:  —  glorification  of  /Nicholas  Biddle.  Mr.  Biddle 
is  willing,  after  a  certain  period,  to  cease  re-issuing 
the  notes  of  the  old  bank,  provided  no  law  should  be 
made  to  prevent  it ;  if  there  6«,  he  will  continx^e  the 
practice  in  order  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  Govern^ 
ment.  The  President,  the  Heads  of  Departments,  and 
other  high  functionaries  of  the  same  class  and  char- 
acter, figure  in  the  Princeton  address  as  convicted 
criminals,  who  have  escaped  from  confinement,  and 
whom  the  students  are,  in  due  time,  to  ^^  scourge  back 
to  the  penitentiary."  On  the  other  hand,  the  money- 
king  is  the  object,  in  all  these  publications,  emanating, 
of  course,  indirectly  or  directly  from  himself,  of  un- 
ceasing and  unmingled  eulogy.  ^^  Calm  as  a  summer's 
morning,"  he  receives,  in  his  marble  palace,  the  daily 
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homage  of  admiring  cashiers  and  accommodated  edi- 
tors, until,  like  the  Macedonian  madman  in  Dryden's 
ode,  he  seriously  believes  himself  the  supreme  arbiter 
of  good  and  evil  fortune  to  the  country. 

**  With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  god. 
Affects  to  Do^ 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres." 

He  regulates  the  currency,  exchanges,  and  commerce 
of  the  Union ;  he  carries  the  country  triumphantly 
through  the  most  dangerous  crisis  which  it  has  ever 
experienced.  Even  the  results,  which  he  had  most 
strenuously  opposed,  have  been,  nevertheless,  in  some 
unintelligible  way,  the  effects  of  his  agency.  Thus, 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks, 
which  he  had  been  laboring  for  a  year  to  prevent,  and 
was  finally  driven  into,  against  his  will,  by  his  own 
State  Government,  took  place  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes  and  suggestions.  Having  settled  the  nation 
to  his  heart's  content,  he  at  length  concludes  to  abdi- 
cate his  control  over  commerce  and  the  currency ;  and, 
accordingly,  one  fine  morning,  publishes  a  proclama- 
tion, addressed  as  usual  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  which  he 
informs  him,  that  he  means,  in  future,  to  attend  to  his 
own  affairs  and  leave  those  of  the  United  States  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  We  may  perhaps  venture  to 
hope,  that  the  States  and  the  people,  with  such  aid  ad 
they  may  obtain  from  Providence,  will  be  able  to  make 
shift  without  the  dictatorial  superintendency  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Biddle. 

All  this,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  is  mere  com- 
edy, not  to  say  broad  farce,  and  the  only  wonder  is, 
how  a  man  of  Mr.  Biddle's  character  and  experience 
can  possibly  suppose  that  it  can  be  viewed  in  any 
other  light.  The  delusion,  under  which  he  is  labor- 
ing, reminds  us  of  that  of  the  astronomer  in  Rasselas, 
who  supposed  himself  to  possess  a  control  over  the 
weather.     It  is,  in  fact,  precisely  the  sort  of  monoma* 
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«ta,  which  Johnson  intended  to  expose  in  that  fine 
apologue ;  and  so  true  is  the  picture  to  nature,  that 
Mr.  Biddle,  in  announcing  his  abdication,  adopted, 
unconsciously  no  doubt,  the  same  train  of  thought, 
and,  in  part,  the  same  language,  which  are  employed 
by  the  astronomer  in  resigning  his  power  to  Imlac. 

"  I  have  possessed,  for  five  years,  the  regulation  of 
the  weather  and  the  distribution  of  the  seasons.  The 
sun  has  listened  to  my  dictates,  and  passed  from 
tropic  to  tropic  at  my  direction.  The  clouds,  at  my 
call,  have  poured  their  waters,  and  the  Nile  has  over- 
flowed at  my  command.  I  have  restrained  the  rage  of 
the  dog-star,  and  mitigated  the  fervor  of  the  crab. 
The  winds  alone  of  all  the  elemental  powers  have, 
hitherto,  refused  my  authority,  and  multitudes  have 
perished  by  equinoctial  tempests,  which  I  found  myself 
unable  to  prohibit  or  restrain. 

"  I  have  administered  this  great  office  with  exact 
justice,  and  made  to  the  different  nations  of  the  earth 
an  impartial  dividend  of  rain  and  sunshine.  What 
would  have  been  the  misery  of  half  the  globe,  if  I 
had  limited  the  clouds  to  particular  regions,  or  con- 
fined the  sun  to  either  side  of  the  equator  ?  But  the 
life  of  man  is  short.  The  infirmities  of  age  increase 
upon  me  ;  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  Reg- 
viator  of  the  Year  will  mingle  with  the  dust.'* 

Substitute  "  regulation  of  the  currency  "  for  "  regu- 
lation of  the  weather,"  —  one  is  about  as  much  within 
the  control  of  an  individual  as  the  other,  —  and  we 
have  here,  almost  verbatim^  the  essence  of  Mr.  Bid- 
die's  concluding  epistle  to  Mr.  Adams. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  draw  to  a  close.  We  feel 
no  particular  pleasure  in  saying  these  things  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Biddle.  We  have  no  personal  relations  with 
him  either  for  good  or  evil,  —  nee  injuridynec  beneficiis 
cogniti.  We  believe  him  to  be  in  private  life  a  fair 
and  honorable  man,  and  entertain  great  doubts,  wheth- 
er he  or  any  of  his  directors  would  imitate,  in  their 
conduct  as  individuals,  the  measures  which  they  have 
adopted  as  a  corporation.     Should  this  be  so,  the  fact 
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only  places  in  a  stronger  light  the  mischievous  opera- 
tion of  an  institution,  which  can  thus  divert  the  upright 
course  of  individual  action,  and  induce  men  of  unex- 
ceptionable character  to  take  part,  as  a  body,  in  pro- 
ceedings which,  as  individuals,  they  would  all  disavow 
and  condemn. 


Art.  III.  —  The  Kingdom  of  God  —  not  meat  and  drink j 
hut  righteousness y  and  peaccy  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  phrase,  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  corresponding 
phrase,  kingdom  of  heaven,  may  be  taken  in  two 
senses  :  1.  As  designating  the  place  or  state  of  the 
blest  after  death ;  and,  2.  That  new  order  of  things, 
which  Jesus  was  sent  to  introduce  and  establish  on 
the  earth,  and  which  men  have  attempted  to  realize  by 
means  of  the  church. 

With  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  first  sense,  we  have 
no  g^reat  concernment.  We  know,  and,  while  in  the 
body,  can  know,  but  little  of  the  world  to  come.  We 
may  make  a  thousand  conjectures,  devise  a  thousand 
schemes  in  relation  to  it,  but  all  we  can  affirm  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty  is,  that  we  shall  live 
again,  and  be  happy  or  miserable  as  we  are  good  or 
evil  in  that  new  state  of  being. 

Christianity  is  degraded,  when  its  chief  value  is 
made  to  consist  in  teaching  us  how  to  die.  God  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  No  man 
is  or  can  be  a  true  Christian,  whose  thoughts  are 
always  brooding  over  the  tomb,  and  the  destiny  which 
awaits  him  beyond  it.  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.  We  should  do  our  duty  in  this  world, 
where  our  Creator  has  placed  us,  and  leave  our  future 
life  in  the  hands  of  God,  where  it  belongs.  Whoso 
prepares  himself  to  live,  need  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sion, that  he  shall  not  be  prepared  to  die. 
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Christianity  teaches  us  how  to  die,  I  admit ;  but  it 
is  to  die  as  Jesus  did,  as  the  apostles  did,  in  the 
righteous  cause,  martyrs  to  truth,  to  justice,  to  love, 
to  man,  to  God.  It  enables  us  to  die  in  the  blessed 
hope  of  a  glorious  uprising ;  but  of  the  glorious 
uprising  of  the  cause  for  which  we  have  struggled, 
suffered,  and  now  die,  rather  than  of  our  individual 
selves.  It  is  pleasant  to  die  in  the  hope  of  a  resur- 
rection of  the  soul,  and  of  its  ascension  to  the  Father; 
but,  to  a  rightly  constituted  mind,  it  is  pleasanter  yet 
to  die  in  the  hope,  that,  though  overborne  now,  cruci- 
fied, buried  in  the  new  tomb  hewn  from  the  rock,  and 
guarded  with  armed  soldiery,  the  cause  for  which  we 
have  lived,  and  which  is  dearer  to  us  than  life,  is  not 
lost  forever ;  that  the  third  day  shall  dawn,  when  it 
shall  burst  the  cerements  of  the  grave,  uprise,  clothed 
in  shining  garments,  and,  with  a  face  as  the  lightning, 
triumphing  over  death  and  hell,  and  leading  captivity 
itself  captive.  This  is  the  death  for  which  Christian- 
ity would  prepare  us,  and  this  the  glorious  uprising, 
with  the  sweet  hope  of  which,  it  would  cheer  and  sus- 
tain us  in  poverty  and  humiliation,  in  exile,  in  the  dun- 
geon, on  the  scaffold,  or  on  the  cross. 

The  apostle,  then,  when  he  said  "  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  did  not,  we  may 
presume,  understand  by  the  phrase,  kingdom  of  God, 
the  place  or  state  of  the  blest  after  death.  He  was 
not  speaking  of  another  world,  of  the  condition  of  the 
soul  hereafter,  nor  of  the  means  of  securing  everlast- 
ing happiness.  He  must  have  used  the  phrase,  then, 
to  designate  that  new  order,  or  the  principles  of  that 
new  order,  of  things,  which  Jesus  was  sent  to  estab- 
lish on  the  earth. 

This  new  order  of  things,  called  sometimes  the 
Gospel  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  is 
termed  the  kingdom  of  God,  because  God  is  its  foun- 
der, the  authority  which  obtains  in  it,  and  for  whose 
glory  it  is  established.  The  ordering,  arranging, 
controlling  of  everything  in  this  kingdom,  was  to  be 
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in  harmony  with  the  divine  will,  and  effected  by  the 
divine  efficacy.  It  was,  therefore,  with  strict  propri- 
ety, denominated  the  kingdom  of  God. 

This  kingdom  of  God,  this  new  order  of  things, 
was  to  be  established  on  the  earth.  It  was  said  of 
Jesus,  — 

"  He  shall  not  fail,  nor  become  weary, 
Until  he  have  established  laws  in  the  eartli, 
And  distant  nations  shall  wait  for  his  instructions." 

The  angels,  that  announced  his  birth  to  the  shepherds, 
professed  to  bring  "  glad  tidings ''  to  the  earth,  and 
the  heavenly  host,  in  their  sublime  chorus,  shouted 
"  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men,'*  as  well  as 
"  glory  to  God  in  the  highest."  Though  a  divine,  a 
heavenly  kingdom,  it  was,  then,  to  be  built  up  in  the 
world,  and  for  men  and  women  while  in  the  flesh. 

But  this  kingdom,  though  destined  to  be  built  up 
on  the  earth,  was  not  of  the  earth,  and  must  needs  be 
diverse  from  all  earthly  kingdoms.  Jesus  said,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  "  Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
which  are  God's."  But,  if  this  order  of  things  be 
rightly  regarded  as  a  kingdom  ;  if  it  is  to  be  a  king- 
dom on  the  earth,  and  yet  diverse  from  all  earthly 
kingdoms,  what  can  it  be,  but  a  new  association,  a 
new  society,  distinct  from  the  civil  society  or  the 
State,  organized  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  peculiar 
laws,  institutions,  ordinances,  duties  of  its  own  1  A 
kingdom  of  God,  in  a  more  refined  and  spiritual  sense, 
could  not  be  clearly  comprehended  or  appreciated  by 
the  mass  of  the  people,  in  the  times  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles.  The  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  was,  there- 
fore, made  to  consist  in  a  new  organization  of  the 
human  race,  the  formation  of  a  new  society,  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  general  society  of  mankind,  and 
from  the  civil  society  or  the  State, —  the  formation  of 
a  spiritual,  a  religious  corporation,  in  one  word,  the  • 
outward,  visible  Church. 
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This  outward,  visible  society,  the  Church,  must 
have  its  ordinances  and  duties,  obedience  to  which 
shall  constitute  the  purity  and  worth  of  its  members ; 
and  these  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  diverse 
from  those  enjoined  by  the  State.  For,  should  the 
Church  enjoin  the  same  duties  as  the  State,  it  would 
be  only  a  reduplication  of  the  State,  or  the  State 
under  another  name.  But  the  State  embraces,  as  far 
as  a  corporation  can  do  it,  the  whole  of  man's  moral 
and  social  duties.  Whatever  the  Church  enjoins,  then, 
must  be  distinct  from  these.  It  has,  therefore,  uni- 
formly taught,  that  a  man,  failing  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  churchward,  will  be  eternally  damned, 
though  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  as  a 
man  and  a  citizen,  or  member  of  the  body  politic. 

Salvation  is  possible  only  to  the  true  Christian. 
The  true  Christian  is  a  subject  of  God*s  kingdom. 
God*s  kingdom  is  the  Church.  Therefore,  salvation 
is  impossible  to  those  who  remain  without  the  pale  of 
the  Church.  He,  who  comes  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  but  fails  to  demean  himself  as  a  worthy 
member,  is  no  better  than  those  who  remain  without. 
None  can  be  saved  even  by  joining  the  Church,  if  not 
obedient  to  its  ordinances,  and  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  it  imposes.  It  follows,  then,  that  salva- 
tion can  be  attained  only  by  faithfully  observing  the 
ordinances  and  duties  of  the  Church.  It  follows,  then, 
again,  that  by  as  much  as  salvation  in  the  world  to 
come  is  more  desirable  than  mere  earthly  well-being, 
by  as  much  as  heaven  is  preferable  to  hell,  by  so  much 
are  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  State ;  by  so  much  is  a  faithful  and 
conscientious  observance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  to  be  preferred  to  a  faithful  and  consci- 
entious discharge  of  our  moral  and  social  duties. 

Now,  what  are  these  rites  and  ceremonies,  these 
ordinances,  duties,  insisted  on  by  the  Church,  and  the 
observance  of  which  constitutes  our  perfection  in  the 
eyes  of  the  religious  society  f  Waiving  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  individual  churches,  or   special  communions, 
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and  taking  only  what  is  common  to  all  sections  of  the 
religious  society,  we  may  answer,  that  he,  who  pro- 
fesses a  certain  creed ;  is  baptized ;  comes  at  stated 
periods  to  the  communion;  refrains  from  all  labor,  and, 
in  some  countries,  from  all  amusement  or  recreation, 
on  one  day  in  seven ;  says  his  prayers,  with  or  without 
bead-roll  or  book ;  attends  regularly  certain  gatherings 
together  of  his  neighbors  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
or  oftener ;  contributes  liberally  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  religious  society;  and,  if  the  father  of 
a  family,  teaches  his  children  the  infinite  importance 
of  all  this,  and  brings  them  up  to  the  conscientious 
observance  of  all  this,  is  a  perfect  man  churchward, 
and,  according  to  the  true  theory  of  the  church,  an 
heir  of  salvation,  of  an  inheritance  that  fadeth  not 
away,  eternal  and  incorruptible  in  the  heavens. 

Here,  stripped  of  the  poetic  and  mystic  garb  in 
which  it  is  usually  presented,  is  all  that  the  Church, 
in  its  distinctive  character,  imposes  or  exacts.  I  say 
not  that  the  Church  insists  upon  nothing  more,  but  this 
is  all  that  it  insists  upon  in  its  character  of  a  society 
separate  and  distinct  from  civil  society;  all  that  it 
superadds  to  our  moral  and  social  duties ;  all  it  en- 
joins, not  so  far  forth  as  it  is  one  with  the  State,  but 
so  far  forth  as  it  is  diverse  from  the  State.  The  worth 
of  the  Church  must  consist,  not  in  what  it  has  or  may 
have  in  common  with  other  institutions,  but  in  what  it 
has  peculiar  to  itself.  What  I  have  enumerated,  con- 
stitutes, substantially,  its  peculiarity,  the  matters 
wherein  it  is  different  from  the  State,  and  which 
justify  it  in  saying  that  it  is  not  a  kingdom  of  this 
world.  These  matters  constitute  its  essence  as  a 
distinct  corporation,  and  are  all  that  render  its  sepa- 
rate existence  necessary.  Whatever  else  it  may  insist 
upon  we  could  discharge,  without  assuming  any  rela- 
tion which  we  did  not  bear  as  men  and  citizens  before 
the  Church  was  instituted. 

Now,  I  will  not  say  that  these  matters  have  no 
value.  Many  people  have  a  world  of  tender  associa- 
tions clustering  around  them,  and  could  not  abandon 
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them  without  much  self-denial ;  but  I  must  say,  that, 
to  make  the  kingdom  of  God  consist  in  them,  is  very 
much  like  making  it  consist  in  meat  and  drink ;  and  I 
must  be  pardoned  if  I  cannot  see,  in  the  founding  of  a 
kingdom,  of  which  these  are  all  that  distinguish  it, 
any  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God ;  if,  indeed,  I  feel  that  a  kingdom,  which  has 
nothing  else  to  recommend  it,  was  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  founding,  was  not  worthy  of  Jesus,  and  is 
not  worthy  of  us. 

I  speak  not  against  the  ordinances  of  the  Church. 
I  am  aware  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  Church, 
and  that  trifles,  when  it  enjoins  them,  cease  to  be  trifles, 
and  become  matters  of  deep  significance.  I  am  aware, 
also,  that  there  are  many  people  who  have  no  way  of 
subduing  their  fear  of  the  devil,  but  by  a  most  punc- 
tilious observance  of  church  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
I  am  willing  that  they  should  have  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  as  many  as  they  please.  I  am  not  the  man 
to  ask  them  to  neglect  them,  or  to  intimate  that  they 
ought  to  neglect  them ;  but  in  reverencing  so  pro- 
foundly, as  they  do,  meats  and  drinks,  I  do  insist  that 
they  should  reverence  for  themselves,  and  not  for  oth- 
ers ;  that  they  should  not  dare  assert  in  the  face  and 
eyes  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  that  these  meats  and 
drinks  are  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the  kingdom  of 
God  circumcision  availeth  nothing,  nor  uncircumcision, 
but  a  pure  heart.  The  true  Christian,  the  true  citizen 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Jesus,  and  subject  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  suffers  no  man  to  judge  him  in  re- 
spect to  meats  and  drinks,  new  moons.  Sabbath  days, 
or  holidays.  He  values  himself  never  on  the  posses- 
sion of  that  righteousness,  which  comes  from  fidelity 
to  the  Church.  He  knows  that,  except  his  righteous- 
ness exceed  that  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  he  can 
in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  come 
under  the  reign  of  God.  For  him  the  handwriting  of 
ordinances  has  been  declared  insufficient,  and  blotted 
out.  Freed  from  the  beggarly  elements  of  a  ceremo- 
nial law,  he  will  not  entangle  himself  again  in  the  yoke 
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of  bondage  ;  having  begun  in  the  spirit,  in  truth,  jus- 
tice, love,  he  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  can  perfect  him. 

The  kingdom  of  God  must  be  but  an  insignificant 
affair,  if  it  be  not  something  altogether  different  from 
an  outward,  visible,  religious  society,  called  the  Church, 
or  even  the  principles  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  such 
a  society,  or  of  the  duties  it  enjoins.  A  drug,  bad 
in  itself,  may  do  good  by  expelling  a  disease  which  is 
worse ;  and  so  the  Church  has  done  good,  and  per- 
haps was  a  useful,  as  it  was  an  inevitable  institution. 
But  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  it  is  a  chief  obstacle 
to  the  extension  and  upbuilding  of  Ood's  kingdom  on 
the  earth.  It  could  have  been  no  part  of  the  original 
design  of  Jesus  to  found  it,  and  if  he  has  tolerated  it, 
it  has  been  as  Moses  tolerated  divorce,  on  account  of 
the  intractableness  of  men's  hearts,  not  because  it  was 
intrinsically  good,  fitted  to  be  a  definitive  institution 
for  mankind. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  preaching  nor  in  the  life 
and  manners  of  Jesus,  that  indicated  the  necessity  of 
forming,  for  the  realization  of  tl^e  kingdom  of  God,  a 
peculiar  society,  distinct  from  the  State  and  the  gene- 
ral society  of  mankind.  He  never  separated  himself 
from  his  countrymen.  He  mingled  with  them  as  a 
brother  and  as  a  fellow-citizen.  No  outward  observ- 
ance distinguished  him.  He  affected  no  singularity  or 
eccentricity.  He  ate,  drank,  dressed  like  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen  ;  attended  their  festivals,  their  merry- 
makings, their  weddings,  and  their  funerals.  To  dl 
outward  appearance,  he  was  a  simple,  unostentatious 
Jew,  distinguished  solely  by  the  purity,  worth,  and 
sublimity  of  his  life  and  conversation.  His  divine 
Sonship  manifested  itself  only  in  the  fact,  that  he  pos- 
sessed truth  and  love  without  measure,  and  that  these 
reigned  in  him  with  absolute  authority.  As  were 
these  divine  principles  in  Jesus,  so  should  be  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  world. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  an  invisible  kingdom,  the 
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dominion  of  godly  influences  and  divine  principles. 
"Whatever  partakes  of  the  power  of  God,  must  be  in- 
visible save  in  its  effects.  God  himself  is  invisible. 
He  is  the  unseen  Efficacy,  the  invisible  Life,  of  which 
we  and  nature  are  but  the  manifestation.  ^^Mundus 
universus  nihil  (diud  est^  quam  Deus  explicatusj^  says 
an  old  author.  The  universe  is  nothing  else  but  God 
expressed.  We  see  around  us  visible  nature,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  stars,  land,  water,  trees,  plants,  flowers, 
animals  ;  but  these  are  only  parts  of  the  shadow  of 
the  unseen  God.  They  are  not  ultimates,  nor  suffi- 
cient for  themselves.  They  depend  on  something 
which  they  are  not,  and  are  subjected  to  a  law  which 
is  over  them.  This  something  on  which  they  depend, 
this  law  to  which  they  are  subjected,  is  that  which 
men  term  Nature,  but,  in  reality,  it  is  God.  We  look 
into  what  we  call  the  moral  world,  and  there  again  we 
see  a  variety  of  facts,  but  they  are  no  more  ultimates 
than  the  facts  of  external  nature ;  no  more  sufficient 
for  themselves,  and  have  the  same  need  of  something 
which  they  are  not,  on  which  to  depend,  and.  are  sub- 
jected to  a  law  which  is  over  them.  This  something, 
this  law,  is  the  spiritual  face  of  the  Deity,  or  God  as 
expressed  by  the  spiritual  world. 

Men  are  apt  to  regard  these  two  manifestations  of 
the  Deity  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  manifestation  of 
two  different  orders  of  Life  or  Being ;  but  a  sublime 
philosophy  identifies  them,  and  proves  that  it  is  one 
and  the  same  Life  which  flows  through  the  natural 
world,  and  the  moral.  Spirit  and  matter  are  but  the 
two  faces  of  the  self-living  Life,  from  whom  all  life 
proceeds,  and  who  is  called  by  us  God,  or  the  good. 
Spiritualism  and  materialism,  when  we  have  risen  to 
the  true  conception  of  the  Christian  faith,  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  unity  of  Absolute  Life.  But  people 
generally  stop,  and  must  stop,  far  below  this  sublime 
height.  We  are  rarely  able  to  trace  all  the  streams 
back  to  their  primitive  source,  and  unify  them  in  the 
exhaustless  Fountain  of  the  Divinity. 

We  therefore  take  each  stream  to  be  complete  in 
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itself;  think  and  speak  of  it  as  manifested  by  a  par- 
ticular class  of  facts,  without  undertaking  to  trace  it 
to  its  source.  Thus  we  go  into  the  external  world  to 
study  its  phenomena,  and  we  name  all  the  forces  we 
find  at  work  there,  not  according  to  their  nature  and 
origin,  but  according  to  the  special  facts  they  respec- 
tively present.  Hence,  we  speak  of  gravitation,  mag- 
netism, electricity,  contraction,  expansion,  as  separate 
and  independent  powers  or  causes,  although  each  class 
of  facts,  which  we  have  observed,  is  produced  by  the 
direct  agency  of  God,  by  the  Divine  Efficacy  itself. 
The  terms  we  use  serve  merely  to  designate  the  Divine 
Efficacy,  viewed  simply  as  the  cause  of  these  several 
classes  of  facts.  These  facts  we  see  ;  the  cause,  the 
power,  which  reigns  in  them,  we  do  not  see ;  but  that 
cause,  however  variously  it  may  be  named,  is  one,  and 
is  God. 

We  do  the  same  in  the  moral  world.  We  isolate 
the  powers  we  find  there,  regard  them  as  independen- 
cies, and  name  them  according  to  their  respective 
effects.  Thus  we  speak  of  truth,  justice,  beauty,  love, 
without  reflecting  that  the  efficacy  we  recognise  in 
these  is  the  Divine  Efficacy,  and  that  truth,  justice, 
beauty,  love,  are  only  so  many  different  terms  for 
designating  the  Deity,  contemplated  solely  as  the 
principle  of  certain  phenomena  of  the  moral  world. 
But  here,  as  in  outward  nature,  the  dominion  of  God 
is  silent,  invisible,  save  in  the  facts  which  express  it. 
It  is  not  an  outward,  visible  dominion.  "  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whith- 
er it  goeth."     So  is  the  dominion  of  God. 

Now  since,  owing  to  our  imperfection,  we  are  under 
a  sort  of  necessity  of  viewing  the  Deity,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  in  parts,  and  these  parts  themselves,  to  a  great 
extent,  as  wholes,  we  shall  best  understand  the  king- 
dom of  God,  by  declaring  it  to  be  the  dominion  of 
those  principles  which  we  term  godlike  or  divine. 
The  dominion  of  moral  principle  is,  in  the  last  analy- 
sisy  the  dominion  of  God.     The  reign  of  moral  princi- 
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pies,  then,  is  the  reign  of  God.  These  principles  may 
be  variously  named,  but  I  include  them  all  under 
the  terms.  Truth  and  Love.  The  efficacy  we  name 
Truth  and  Love  is  the  Divine  Efficacy.  The  empire 
of  truth  and  love,  then,  is  the  empire  of  God. 

I  touch  here  a  point  of  some  importance.  People 
do  not,  generally  speaking,  admit  that  truth  and  love 
are  God  manifest,  or  God  viewed  under  a  spiritual 
aspect.  They  deny,  that  truth  and  love,  wherever 
found,  are  one  with  God.  They  thus  deny,  did  they 
but  know  it,  that  God  manifests  himself  in  the  flesh 
or  in  the  world.  And  here  is  that  denial  of  what  is 
called  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  virtual  denial  of  Christianity  itself,  and  the 
most  fatal  heresy  into  which  men  can  fall.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  has  been  contended  for  more 
earnestly  than  any  other  doctrine  the  Church  has  ever 
put  forth.  The  Church  has  never  been  able  to  treat 
those  who  deny  the  Trinity  as  Christians.  The  denial 
of  this  doctrine  has  been  almost  universally  felt  to  be 
a  rejection  of  Christianity.  This  feeling  has  been 
just,  and  is  that  which,  more  than  anything  else,  re- 
deems the  Church  from  utter  reprobation.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  the  Church  has  never  comprehended 
the  deep  significance  of  the  symbol  it  has  adopted  and 
contended  for.  It  has  worshipped  the  symbol ;  and 
even  while  prostrating  itself  in  devout  adoration  before 
it,  it  has  anathematized  the  Idea,  disowned  the  God 
it  should  have  seen  through  it.  Truth  and  Love  have 
been  isolated  from  their  sources,  and,  though  admitted 
to  be  very  respectable,  they  have  been  denied  to  be 
the  Eternal  God.  Jesus  is  a  worthy  man,  and  deserv- 
ing of  sincere  respect,  but  is  not  God  ;  Love  is  a  good 
and  sweet  influence,  and  much  to  be  desired,  but  not 
God.  So  have  men  felt,  and  so  feel  they  still.  Hence, 
they  are  unable  to  identify  the  kingdom  of  God  with 
the  kingdom  of  Truth  and  Love*  Though  these  reign 
supreme,  something  more  is  thought  to  be  requisite  to 
constitute  the  veritable  kingdom  of  God.  Here  is  the 
grand  error  of  the  Church. 
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John  assures  us  that  the  Word,  which  was  made 
flesh,  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God. 
And  what  was  the  Word,  but  Truth,  truth  eternal, 
immutable,  and  universal.  "  I  am,"  says  Jesus,  "  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  "  I  and  my  Father 
are  one  ; "  for,  "  I  proceed  forth  and  come  from  the 
Father."  What  can  more  clearly  establish  the  identity 
of  Truth  with  God,  their  absolute  oneness  ?  "  He 
that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in 
him,  for  God  is  love."  What  more  do  we  ask  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  identity  of  Love  with  God,  of  their 
absolute  oneness  ?  If  Truth  and  Love  be  one  with 
God,  then  should  we  honor  them  even  as  we  honor 
God,  and  honoring  them  is  honoring  God.  "  The 
time  shall  come,"  says  Jesus,  "  when  men  will  honor 
the  Son  even  as  they  honor  the  Father ;  "  and  truly, 
because  the  Son  is  one  with  the  Father,  is  the  Infinite 
God,  as  manifest,  under  a  moral  aspect,  to  human 
beings.  If,  again.  Truth  and  Love  be  one  with  God, 
their  dominion  must  be  the  dominion  of  God,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  resolves  itself  into  the  kingdom  of 
Truth  and  Love,  and  must  be  built  up  just  in  propor- 
tion as  Truth  and  Love  come  to  exert  their  legitimate 
empire  over  men's  minds  and  hearts. 

We  know  God  but  as  he  reveals  himself.  No  man 
knoweth  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  reveals  him.  It  is  in  the  face  of  his  Son,  his 
manifestation,  that  we  behold  his  glory.  Admit  that 
the  glory  we  see  in  the  face  of  the  Son  is  the  glory  of 
God,  then  it  follows,  that  we  can  see  and  know  the 
glory  of  God ;  so,  also,  admit  that  Truth  and  Love 
are  God  manifest,  God  revealed,  we  then  can  know 
God,  and  comprehend  the  principles  of  his  kingdom. 
Deny  that  Truth  and  Love  are  God,  deny  their  abso- 
lute oneness  with  God,  and  we  cease  to  have  any  clear 
conceptions  of  God.  The  word  God  becomes  an 
empty  name,  and  his  kingdom  a  dream.  This  is 
wherefore  it  is  necessary  to  insist  on  the  identity  of 
Truth  and  Love  with  God.  We  know  something  of 
these ;  consequently,  when  we  are  told,  that  the  king- 
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dom  of  Qod  consists  in  the  reign  of  these,  we  com- 
prehend what  is  meant.  Bat  if  we  are  told,  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  found  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  that 
we  must  labor  for  the  upbuilding  of  that  kingdom ;  and 
are  not  told,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  means  labor- 
ing to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  Truth  and  Love,  we 
can  understand  nothing  of  what  is  said  to  us,  nor  of 
what  is  the  work  we  are  called  upon  to  perform ;  and, 
therefore,  shall  be  as  likely  to  labor  against  God  as 
for  him  or  with  him.  In  Jesus  Christ,  God  descends 
to  men,  manifests  himself  to  their  apprehension ;  in 
declaring  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  the  empire  of 
Truth  and  Love,  we  bring  it  down  to  men^s  intellect- 
ual capacities,  enable  them  at  all  times  to  recognise 
it,  and  to  labor  understandingly  for  it. 

At  first  sight,  some  persons,  who  shall  take  in  but 
a  part  of  my  meaning,  may  imagine  that  the  doctrine 
here  set  forth  is  very  generally  believed,  and  may 
wonder  where  I  have  lived,  that  I  have  judged  it 
necessary  to  maintain  so  elaborately  a  point  which  no 
Christian  will  dispute ;  but,  if  I  am  not  much  mista- 
ken, the  members  of  the  religious  society  are  far  from 
generally  admitting,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  reign  of  the  great  moral 
principles  I  have  pointed  out.  Religious  people  do, 
by  no  means,  take  so  high  and  so  rational  a  view  of 
that  order  of  things,  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
mission  of  Jesus  to  establish.  They  are  now  in  very 
nearly  the  same  situation  they  were  in  at  the  time  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles.  They  preach  the  law  of 
works,  by  the  deeds  of  which  can  no  flesh  be  justified. 
They  do  not  measure  the  growth  of  God's  kingdom 
by  the  progress  of  truth  and  love  j  nor  do  they  esti- 
mate the  Christian  worth  of  a  man  by  his  pure  love  for 
all  God's  creatures,  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
seeks  for  truth,  the  boldness  and  energy  with  which 
he  utters  it,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  obeys  it. 
Something  more  is  demanded,  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant  than   all   this.     Certain  meats  and   drinks   are 
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insisted  on  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  salvation. 
It  is  thought  to  be  altogether  more  religious,  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Church,  than  it  is  to  be  faithful  to  our 
own  honest  convictions,  and  the  dictates  of  our  own 
consciences.  We  may  seek  with  the  greatest  pains  for 
truth,  and  make  it  the  business  of  our  lives  to  discover 
and  promulgate  it ;  we  may  seek  the  welfare  of  our 
race  with  a  pure  and  warm  heart,  with  a  love  that 
never  tires,  which  shrinks  from  no  obstacles,  is 
discouraged  by  no  difficulties,  and  appalled  by  no 
dangers,  and  yet  be  doomed  by  religious  people  to 
the  nethermost  hell,  if  we  chance  to  fail  in  our  respect 
to  the  Church,  or  if  we  show  the  least  disgust  at  the 
miserable  mummery  it  would  make  pass  for  the  worship 
of  God.  So  far,  in  point  of  fact,  are  religious  people 
from  admitting  the  great  doctrine  I  am  laboring  to 
bring  out,  that  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  they  do 
not  term  me  an  infidel,  and  regard  me  as  an  enemy  to 
both  Ood  and  man,  for  asserting  it.  Is  there,  then, 
no  need  of  reiterating  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle, 
that  **  the  kingdom  of  Ood  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost"? 

It  is  not  my  wont  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of 
things  ;  and  I  generally  seek,  in  men  and  institutions, 
the  good  rather  than  the  evil,  for  I  take  no  pleasure 
in  convicting  those  of  folly  or  error,  who  are  linked 
to  me  by  a  common  nature,  and  whose  lot  is  bound 
up  with  my  own,  and  which,  —  be  it  what  it  may, —  I 
am  willing  to  share ;  but  I  confess  I  am  weary  of  this 
heartless  worship  to  Ood,  with  which  men  seek  to 
purchase  his  favor  and  the  eternal  bliss  of  heaven.  I 
look  around  me  for  relief,  for  something  which  rational 
and  immortal  beings  may  with  propriety  offer  to  their 
Creator,  and  which  he  may  deign  to  accept ;  but  I 
look  in  vain.  Where  is  the  man,  believing  himself, 
and  by  others  admitted,  to  be  a  Christian,  who  places 
the  worship  of  Ood  in  a  heart  alive  to  the  wants  and 
well-being  of  Humanity,  in  sincere  love  of  truth,  firm 
adherence  to  lofty  principle,  and  in  untiring  philan- 
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thropic  efforts  1  Where  is  he  ?  Among  the  clergy, 
studiously  shunning  to  say  aught  that  may  startle  the 
consciences  of  respectable  sinners,  and  afraid  of  utter- 
ing the  truth  in  earnest,  in  that  tone  of  deep  sincerity 
which  would  indicate  that  they  believe  it,  and  feel 
that  it  ought  to  be  obeyed,  lest,  perchance,  they  be 
thought  to  violate  good  taste,  and  detract  from  the 
dignity  and  decorum  of  the  pulpit  ?  Among  the  men 
of  profligate  lives,  base  feelings,  and  grovelling  pro<- 
pensities,  calling  themselves  Christians,  and  flattering 
themselves  that  all  will  be  well  with  them,  because, 
forsooth,  they  belong  to  the  Church,  and  "  pay  tithes 
of  anise,  cummin,  and  mint  '^  1 

The  world  lieth  in  wickedness.  Man,  vulture^like, 
preys  upon  man.  Great  social  wrongs  obtain.  The 
immense  majority  of  the  human  race  are  slaves,  **  hew^ 
ers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water '*  to  the  fetirj 
chained  down  in  abject  poverty,  and,  what  is  worse, 
in  hopeless  ignorance,  —  doomed  to  vegetate  and  die, 
without  one  glimpse  of  the  noble  capacities  with  which 
God  created  them,  and  the  kindling  destiny  for  whl^h 
he  made  them.  Armed  soldiery  are  everywhere  ready 
to  fly,  wherever  the  people  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
workings  of  a  higher  nature,  in  order  to  suppress 
every  effort  the  struggling  peasant,  wronged  for  counts- 
less  ages,  may  make  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  th^  im- 
prescriptible rights  of  man.  The  friends  of  progress 
are  jeered,  neglected,  or  persecuted ;  the  advocates  of 
new  views  of  truth,  —  views,  in  which  is  contained  the 
future  destiny  of  our  race,  —  men  of  pure  hearts,  free 
and  energetic  minds,  are  treated  as  the  enemies  of 
God  and  society ;  laws  are  enacted  which  tend  to  per- 
petuate factitious  distinctions  and  hoary  abuses  ;  gov- 
ernment, almost  everywhere,  is  made  an  instrument  of 
oppression,  strengthening  the  strong  and  abandoning 
the  weak.  And  what  are  they  doing  who  claim  to  be 
the  exclusive  subjects  of  God's  kingdom  1  Mourning, 
it  may  be,  over  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath ;  settling  a 
disputed  point  in  Hebrew  geography ;  ascertaining  how 
much  falsehood  it  is  necessary  to  uphold,  in  order  to 
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keep  the  lower  classes  in  submission  ;  kindling  fanati- 
cal excitements,  which  shall  spread  over  the  land  and 
leave  moral  desolation  in  their  train ;  robbing  the  poor 
sempstress  or  the  poor  housemaid,  to  obtain  the  means 
of  sending  out  tracts  and  missionaries  to  convert  the 
heathen  to  creeds,  which  have  long  since  ceased  to 
find  believers  among  the  intelligent  at  home ;  going 
to  the  temples  to  thank  God  that  they  have  been 
plucked  as  brands  from  the  burning,  and  are  now 
holier  than  others ;  saying  their  prayers ;  singing 
psalms ;  damning  infidels  and  heretics ;  —  at  best, 
"  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel." 

The  world  lieth  in  wickedness ;  and  what  is  the 
Church  doing  ?  Flattering  the  sinner  with  vain  prom- 
ises, and  lulling  his  conscience  asleep,  or  awakening 
it  to  that  which  is  not  sin ;  feeding  us  with  manna, 
whereof  a  man  may  eat  and  die,  not  with  the  bread  of 
life,  which  comes  down  from  heaven,  and  whereof  if  a 
man  eat  he  shall  live  forever ;  baptizing  us  with  water, 
it  may  be,  but  not  with  the  spirit,  not  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire  ;  for  truth,  giving  us  unintelligible 
creeds  ;  for  love  to  God  and  man,  sectarian  zeal  and 
blind  devotion  to  the  Church ;  for  a  true,  a  spiritual 
righteousness,  a  superstitious  reverence  for  cant  phra- 
ses, unmeaning  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  deaden 
the  heart,  stultify  the  intellect,  and  enervate  the  hands. 
Is  there,  then,  no  need  of  insisting  upon  the  great 
truth,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
but  the  reign  of  holy  principles,  the  absolute  dominion 
of  truth  and  love  ?  There  is  need  ;  and  well  were  it 
for  the  human  race,  would  God  raise  us .  up  another 
Luther  to  denounce  dead  works,  and  proclaim  salva- 
tion by  faith  alone  ;  another  John  Knox,  to  wield  the 
battle-axe  of  the  Lord,  to  attack  the  old  rotten  Church, 
and  let  in  daylight  through  the  roofs  of  the  old  tem- 
ples desecrated  by  a  heartless  and  idolatrous  worship ; 
new  and  bold  reformers,  who  will  speak  out  to  the 
slumbering  conscience  of  Christendom,  and,  like  the 
staunch  old  German  monk,  not  fear  to  throw  their 
inkstands  in  the  devil's  face,  and  send  his  satanic 
majesty  back  howling  to  hell 
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Truth  does  not  reign,  nay,  its  right  to  reign  is  de- 
nied. Grave  divines,  and  most  learned  doctors,  ask 
for  a  higher  sovereign  than  truth,  and  will  not  allow 
truth  to  act  even  as  vice-sovereign,  till  various  signs 
and  wonders  have  verified  its  commission.  They  ask 
for  miracles  to  authorize  them  to  call  goodness  good- 
ness, and  love  love ;  and,  such  is  the  grossness  of 
their  minds,  that  they  can  see  the  verification  which 
they  needlessly  ask  for,  only  in  the  strong  wind,  the 
fire,  the  earthquake,  or  in  some  marvellous  display  of 
power  over  outward  nature.  They  see  no  God  in  an  act 
of  heroism,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  disinterested  love  ;  hear 
no  God  in  the  still  small  voice  which  speaks  to  the 
heart,  subdues  the  soul,  and  brings  tears  to  the  eyes. 
They  see  no  God  in  the  love  Jesus  had  for  man,  stron- 
ger than  death ;  no  divinity  in  his  life  of  self-denial, 
of  continued  sacrifice  for  the  redemption  of  man  ;  no 
truth,  in  the  generous  lessons  he  inculcated,  in  the 
sublime  doctrine  he  taught  of  God,  of  man,  the  hu- 
man soul  and  its  destiny,  and  of  which  his  life  was  a 
lucid  commentary ;  and,  like  the  wicked  and  adulter- 
ous Jews  of  old,  they  demand  a  sign,  a  wonder,  a  mira- 
cle, to  prove  that  that  doctrine  is  truth ;  that  it  is 
authoritative,  legitimate,  and  that  they  may  venture 
to  receive  it  under  their  protection,  and  insist  on  its 
being  obeyed.  Is  there  a  worse  infidelity  than  this  ? 
a  more  fatal  blindness  than  this,  which  prevents  them 
from  seeing  that  truth  is  truth  the  world  over,  that 
truth  everywhere  is  the  word  of  God,  which  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  which  was  God,  and  is  God, 
and  therefore  possessing  a  native  and  inherent  right 
to  absolute  dominion  1 

Even  these  same  grave  divines  and  most  learned 
doctors  deny  not  only  the  authority  of  truth,  but 
they  deny  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  seem  not  to  have 
heard  even  so  much  as  that  there  is  a  Holy  Ghost. 
Jesus  promised  to  send  us  the  Comforter,  who  should 
be  ever  with  us,  console  us  by  his  presence,  and  lead 
us  into  all  truth.  But  they  disown  the  Comforter ; 
and  when  we  tell  them  Jesus  has  been  as  good  as  his 
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word,  that  the  Comforter  has  come,  that  he  abides 
with  us,  bringing  to  our  remembrance  the  words  of 
Jesus,  and  unfolding  to  our  hearts  and  understandings 
their  deep  significance,  they  stare  at  us  in  utter  sur- 
prise and  amazement ;  and  no  sooner  do  they  recover 
themselves  a  little,  than  they  denounce  us  as  the 
setters  forth  of  strange  Gods,  than  they  look  upon  us 
as  mad,  and  in  need  of  physic  and  good  regimen,  or 
as  desperately  wicked,  and  in  need  of  stripes,  bonds, 
and  imprisonment.  We  are  told  flatly,  that  what  we 
allege  cannot  be  true  ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  we  speak 
of  is  mere  carnal  reason,  which  to  follow  is  death 
spiritual  and  eternal,  and  that  Jesus  never  promised 
to  send  us  the  Comforter,  who  should  lead  us  into  all 
truth;  that  he  merely  promised  him  to  some  dozen 
men  or  more,  who  lived  a  long  while  since,  and  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  learn  what  he  led  those 
dozen  men  or  more  to  record  for  our  instruction ;  to 
yield  that  the  assent  of  our  understandings  and  the 
homage  of  our  obedience.  Well  was  it  said,  "  Grieve 
not  the  Holy  Spirit,  lest  he  depart  from  you." 

The  scribe,  well  instructed,  is  grateful  for  all  past 
records  of  the  revelations  of  God  to  man,  and  he  stud- 
ies them  with  the  docility  of  the  child,  and  the  reason- 
ing powers  of  the  man.  He  is  every  day  more  and 
more  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  their  inestimable 
value,  and  of  the  necessity  of  becoming  familiar  with 
the  deep  meaning  they  contain.  But  he  has  learned 
that  God^s  revelations,  however  made,  have  a  like 
character ;  that  they  are  all  the  revelations  of  the  same 
God,  and  contain  far  more  than  meets  the  eye  of  the 
careless  observer.  Nature  has  her  secrets,  which  no 
eye  has  ever  yet  detected,  and  the  "  written  word  " 
conceals  truths,  which  no  human  intelligence  has 
grasped,  of  which  no  one  has,  as  yet,  the  faintest 
conception.  The  universe  round,  about,  above,  and 
within  us,  is  written  all  over  with  hieroglyphs,  full  of 
deep  significance.  By-gone  ages  have  spelt  out  and 
interpreted  a  few,  as  best  they  could ;  but  are  there 
no  more  to  be  spelt  out  and  interpreted  1     Is  there 
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nothing  but  empty  space  beyond  that  narrow  horizon 
which  bounds  our  vision,  or  has  the  human  mind 
attained  its  ultimate  limits  ? 

In  this  same  universe,  of  which  we  have  learned  so 
little,  and  of  which,  with  all  the  knowledge  we  have 
inherited  from  our  fathers,  we  know  so  little,  there  lie 
embedded,  like  seeds  in  the  earth,  truths  of  which  the 
past  had  no  foresight,  no  forefeeling,  and  in  which  are 
folded  up  the  future  destinies  of  our  race ;  but  where 
is  the  seer  who  may  behold  them,  or  who,  if  beholding 
them,  may,  even  in  this  age  of  boasted  light  and  libe- 
rality, when  it  is  pretended  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
established  on  the  earth,  point  them  out  to  the  ardent 
seeker,  urge  the  necessity  of  attempting  their  cultiva- 
tion,  or   rejoice   in   their   development   and  growth, 
without  being  denounced  —  as  was  Jesus  —  as  a  blas- 
phemer, as  an  enemy  to  truth  and  righteousness,  by 
the  very  persons  who  are  loudest  in  praise  of  Jesus,  in 
magnifying  his  name,  and  making  honorable  mention 
of  his  life,  deeds,  sufferings,  and  death  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  ?     And  where  shall  we  And  even  now  a 
community,  in  which  a  man  may  live  according  to  the 
eternal  truth  and  fitness  of  things,  regarding  all  things 
as  they  are  intrinsically  good  or  evil,  without  reference 
to  conventional  creeds  and  usages,  and  not  be  laughed 
at,  doomed  to  neglect,  to  poverty,  to  beggary,  to  star- 
vation, or  to  be  prosecuted  as  a  criminal  ?  And  where, 
again,  is  there  a  community,  in  which  there  are  not 
multitudes  passing  for  good  Christians,  nay,  believing 
themselves  good  Christians,  who  patronize  every  pop- 
ular scheme  of  piety  and  benevolence,  and  yet  who 
believe  doctrines  they  never  broach,  uphold,  in  word 
and  deed,  doctrines  they  inwardly  abhor,  and  leave 
him  who  comes  to  them,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  with 
the  very  doctrines  they  believe  and  secretly  rejoice  to 
see  prosper,  to  tread,  as  did  his  master,  the  winepress 
alone ;  men  who  speak  not,  act  not  as  they  believe, 
lest  they  lose  reputation,  their  position  in  society,  or, 
like  the  Son  of  Man,  have  not  where  to  lay  their 
heads  ?    So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  who  will  have  the 
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hardihood  to  assert,  that  the  Church  is  identical  with 
that  new  order  of  things  which  Jesus  came  to  institute, 
that  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
the  simple  moral  dominion  of  truth  and  love,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  a  reality,  and  the  Comforter  promised 
us  is  actually  in  the  world,  abiding  with  us,  and  both 
able  and  willing  to  lead  us  into  all  truth  ? 

The  great  doctrine  I  wish  to  bring  out  and  establish 
is,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  what  we  mean  by  the  moral  dominion  of  truth 
and  love;  and,  therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
true  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  truth  and  love  must  be 
supreme  within  us,  inspire  all  our  undertakings,  au- 
thorize all  our  deeds,  and  shape  our  whole  lives.  This 
is  the  great,  the  central  truth  of  Christianity,  around 
which  all  its  minor  truths  cluster,  towards  which  all 
its  teachings  and  influences  tend,  and  in  which  they 
find  their  unity.  This  is  the  great  truth,  hitherto  but 
dimly  seen,  and  scarcely  conceived  of  by  the  great 
mass  of  professed  Christians,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost 
urgency  that  we  bring  out  and  insist  upon,  if  we 
desire  to  promote  the  growth  of  God's  kingdom,  either 
in  ourselves  or  in  the  world.  Religion  suffers  more 
than  any  of  us  can  easily  imagine,  from  the  obscurity 
in  which  this  truth  is  left.  Not  a  few  in  this  age,  and 
they  not  the  least  enlightened  nor  the  least  well- 
disposed,  have  outgrown  the  old  forms  in  which  reli- 
gion has  been  clothed,  become  incapable  of  perceiving 
any  intrinsic  vitality  or  power  in  what  the  Church 
urges  as  the  essence  of  divine  worship ;  and,  confound- 
ing as  they  do,  but  as  they  should  not,  the  Christianity 
of  Christ  with  the  Christianity  of  the  Church,  suspect 
everything  which  bears,  or  can  be  supposed  to  bear, 
the  name  of  religion,  and  who  must  soon  forego  faith 
in  God,  in  man,-  in  virtue,  in  goodness,  become  hostile 
or  indifferent  to  all  spiritual  matters,  sink  down  into 
a  debasing  sensualism,  cease  to  regard  the  noble  fac- 
ulties with  which  they  are  created,  the  lofty  destiny 
to  which  they  have  a  right  to  aspire,  and  seek  to  fill 
up  the  void  in  their  hearts,  or  to  save  themselves  from 
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the  weariness  which  comes  over  them,  by  sensual  in- 
dulgence or  the  vain  pursuit  of  worldly  wealth  or 
honors.  Man  without  religion  is  a  wretched  animal. 
He  has  nothing  to  exalt  his  sentiments,  refine  his 
affections,  or  to  create  within  him  that  burning  enthu- 
siasm, without  which  he  can  neither  effect  his  own 
good  nor  that  of  his  race.  It  is  to  the  want  of  this 
enthusiasm,  this  moral  exaltation,  which  only  religion 
produces,  that  we  must  attribute  that  unfruitfulness 
we  deplore  in  so  many  fine  and  highly  cultivated  minds 
in  every  community.  Even  among  the  ministers  of 
religion,  I  grieve  to  say,  we  find  many  who  spend 
their  lives  in  utter  unprofitableness.  They  preach  to 
us,  indeed,  but  their  discourses  are  barren,  written 
without  warmth  or  vigor,  and  delivered  in  a  lifeless 
manner  and  a  listless  tone.  They  are  not  deficient  in 
natural  endowments;  their  motives,  so  far  as  they 
have  motives,  are  not  bad ;  their  manners  in  private 
life  are  amiable ;  their  conversation  is  sometimes  even 
instructive,  and  always  entertaining :  but  their  ministry 
makes  no  impression ;  it  passes  away  and  leaves  no 
trace  behind,  save  the  sorrow  of  a  few  friends,  who 
had  looked  for  something  better.  They  are  men  with- 
out a  future.  Wanting  faith,  they  want  employment. 
They  see  nothing  to  be  done,  nothing  they  can  do  ; 
and  feeling  their  inability  to  accomplish  anything,  if 
they  chance  to  undertake  something,  it  is  necessarily 
with  so  much  doubt  and  misgiving,  so  much  feebleness 
and  indifference,  that  utter  failure  is  the  inevitable 
result.  I  never  see  one  of  these  ministers  of  religion, 
but  I  am  touched  with  a  profound  sadness.  Angels 
are  they,  dismissed  from  paradise,  and  doomed  to 
eternal  idleness.  Why  shall  so  much  private  worth, 
so  many  brilliant  talents,  so  many  rich  acquisitions, 
lie  waste  forever,  and  yield  no  fruit  for  their  possessor, 
nor  for  the  world  ?  The  evil  is  a  great  one,  and  can 
be  removed  but  by  making  it  undeniably  evident  that 
religion  appeals  to  man's  whole  nature,  and  has  em- 
ployment for  the  intellect  and  the  moral  sense,  as  well 
as   for   the   affections  purely  pious;   but  by  frankly 
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admitting  and  earnestly  contending,  that  "we  promote 
religion  and  build  up  the  empire  of  God,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  discover  and  promulgate  truth,  obey 
truth,  and  promote  good  will  from  man  to  man.  It  is 
a  fearful  infidelity,  this  to  which  I  allude^  and  I  know 
MO  way  to  cure  it,  but  by  bringing  out  the  great 
truth  for  which  I  contend,  and  making  it  seen  and  felt 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  no  separate  and  foreign 
kingdom,  but  connected  with  all  that  we  know,  feel, 
and  crave  of  truth  and  love,  in  some  one  or  all  of 
their  manifold  relations  with  the  human  soul,  human 
thought,  human  duty,  and  human  life. 

Assiiming  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  what  I  have 
asserted,  we  can  easily  understand  what  we  must  do 
in  order  to  build  it  up  on  the  earth.  We  must  seek 
for  the  truth,  truth  under  all  its  aspects,  in  all  its 
relations,  as  for  hid  treasure ;  and,  having  found  it,  we 
must  value  it  as  the  pearl  of  great  price,  hold  it  fast, 
and  suffer  neither  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  life, 
nor  death,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
any  other  creature,  to  separate  us  from  it.  To  do 
this,  may  require  us  to  dissent  from  the  world  and 
from  the  Chiirch  even ;  to  forego  all  the  pleasures  of 
friendship  and  society ;  to  stand  alone  in  the  midst  of 
those  we  love ;  to  be  pointed  at  as  singular,  mad,  or 
depraved,  by  those  to  whom  our  hearts  yearn,  and  for 
whom  we  would  willingly  die ;  but  what  then  1  Shall  we 
suffer  such  things  to  move  us  ?  Let  us  rather  remember, 
that  Jesus  was  once  a  stranger  in  the  world ;  that  he 
stood  alone  in  the  multitude  ;  that  of  the  people  none 
were  with  him ;  not  one  responded  to  the  warm  affec- 
tion of  his  heart ;  not  one  understood  his  purpose,  ap- 
preciated his  motives,  or  did  justice  to  his  disinterest- 
edness and  self-sacrifice ;  that  he  went  about  doing 
good,  lightening:  the  load  of  the  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
healing  the  sick,  comforting  the  mourner,  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  unstopping  deaf  ears,  and  making  the 
dumb  sing  and  the  lame  leap,  when  he  himself  had 
not  even  where  to  lay  his  head. 
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Nor  is  it  enough  to  uphold  truth  in  general.  It  is 
necessary  to  seek  out  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  partic- 
ular truth  most  needed  by  our  own  age  and  country ; 
and  this  is  always  the  truth  which  has  not  yet  risen  to 
empire,  the  truth  which  is  the  least  popular,  the  least 
understood,  in  behalf  of  which  the  fewest  voices  are 
heard,  and,  therefore,  the  truth  which  it  is  the  most 
dangerous  to  assert.  There  is  no  merit  in  echoing 
the  truth  which  everybody  shouts,  and  which,  for  the 
reason  that  everybody  shouts  it,  must  needs  be  exert- 
ing all  its  legitimate  influence.  In  this  world,  all 
things  change  their  forms.  The  watchword  of  yes- 
terday is  not  the  watchword  of  to-day.  Once  it  was 
a  cross,  a  self-denial,  a  self-sacrifice,  to  enrol  one's 
self  among  the  followers  of  Jesus ;  for,  once,  not 
many  mighty  men,  not  many  noble,  not  many  rich  and 
honored  owned  him  for  their  master ;  but  now  it  is 
fashionable,  and  accounted  honorable  even  to  join  the 
Church  and  profess  Christianity.  The  cross,  the  self- 
denial,  self-sacrifice  is  now,  therefore,  in  standing 
aloof  from  the  Church,  in  maintaining  individual  inde- 
pendence, and  bringing  up  and  insisting  on  those 
truths  the  Church  neglects.  Truth  in  itself  is  immu- 
table, but  itSj^spects  are  perpetually  shifting  ;  and,  in 
this  sense,  even  truth  may  be  said  to  change.  The 
truth  which  reigns  to-day  is  not  the  truth  which  must 
reign  to-morrow.  Great  and  glorious  as  may  be  the 
actual  sovereign,  he  shall  give  way  to  a  successor. 
Instead,  then,  of  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  court, 
and  seeking  to  share  its  largesses,  we  must  go  among 
the  carpenters,  the  blacksmiths,  and  fishermen,  and 
find  out  him  that  is  born  to  be  king,  though  lying  in  a 
manger,  —  bind  ourselves  to  his  cause,  follow  him  in  his 
humiliation,  and  share  his  poverty  and  reproach.  We 
must  seek  out  the  neglected  truth,  the  truth  which 
nobody  sees,  or  which  nobody  speaks  well  of,  and  wed 
ourselves  to  it,  for  better  or  for  worse,  live  and  labor, 
or  suffer  and  die  for  it,  till  it  be  raised  to  empire  and 
glory. 

This  principle  will  lead  us  always  to  take  our  stand 
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with  the  weak,  to  aid  those  who  need  aid,  and  not  to  do 
as  the  world,  which  seeks  always  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  strong,  and  to  aid  those  who  are  abundantly  able  to 
aid  themselves.  The  Christian  will  rarely  be  found 
On  the  side  of  power.  His  post  is  always  the  post  of 
danger,  never  that  of  safety.  He  leaves  the  "  better 
sort,"  who,  we  have  been  told,  on  high  authority,  are 
not  dependent  on  Divine  Providence  for  support,  and 
espouses  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  friendless.  He 
does  not  wait  till  that  cause  has  become  popular, 
before  he  espouses  it ;  but  he  weds  himself  to  it  when 
it  is  in  the  lowest  repute,  when  the  rich,  the  great,  the 
fas|iionable,  the  learned,  despise  it  and  load  it  with 
reproach,  call  an  enemy  to  God  and  society,  him  who 
dares  speak  well  of  it.  They,  who  have  no  one  to 
speak  for  them,  to  plead  their  cause,  who  cannot  speak 
for  themselves,  who  are  commanded  to  be  silent  in 
their  own  behalf  on  pain  of  being  branded  as  incendi- 
aries, and  punished  as  malefactors,  are  they  who  for 
him  are  the  people  of  God,  whose  cause  is  the  cause 
of  truth  and  love,  which  he  must  espouse,  and  for 
which  he  must  dare  to  live  or  dare  to  die.  In  all 
revolutionary  struggles,  he  t<ikes  sides  with  the  un- 
privileged many,  the  great  Unwashed,  as  somebody 
calls  them,  and  braves  the  wrath  of  kings,  nobilities, 
and  hierarchies.  When  the  interested  few,  who  fatten 
on  the  sweat  and  blood  of  their  brethen,  and  ride 
rough-shod  over  human  rights  and  human  affections, 
in  a  moment  of  panic,  cry  out  "  Order,"  "  Rights  of 
Property,"  he  cries  out,  in  still  louder  tones,  "  Lib- 
erty," "  Rights  of  Man  ! "  and  in  tones,  too,  which 
fetch  their  echoes  from  afar,  ring  on  the  oppressor's 
heart  as  a  summons  from  God  to  judgment,  and  in  the 
souls  of  the  wronged,  the  enslaved,  the  down-trodden, 
as  the  jubilee-shout  of  deliverance.  The  cause  of  the 
suffering  sons  of  toil,  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  made  mere  drudges,  debarred  from  all  the  sweets 
of  existence,  and  doomed  to  be  brutes,  as  the  price  of 
being  governed,  of  being  kept  in  order,  and  from 
cutting  one  another's  throats,  save  at  their  keepers' 
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pleasure,  is  for  him  the  cause  of  God  ;  and  to  blaspheme 
that  cause  or  its  friends  is  to  blaspheme  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  commit  the  unpardonable  sin  ;  and  to  wish 
to  impede  its  progress,  or  to  embarrass  the  operations 
of  its  friends,  is  to  wish  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  eternal  God,  and  to  retain  the  earth  under  the 
accursed  dominion  of  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  it  follows  from  what  I  have 
said,  is  identical  with  no  special  society,  no  outward, 
visible  corporation,  with  no  church  creed  or  usage. 
It  lies  back  and  above  all  forms  of  faith  and  worship, 
in  the  soul  itself,  and  is  a  power  within  us,  which 
renders  whatever  comes  forth  from  us  pure  and  holy. 

This  great  truth  must  be  brought  out  and  insisted 
upon  ;  it  will  check  bigotry  and  intolerance,  exchange 
sectarian  wrangling  for  an  honest  and  earnest  pursuit 
after  truth,  put  down  speculative  infidelity,  not  by 
showing  that  no  truth  but  religious  truth  is  to  be 
accepted,  but  that  all  truth,  of  whatever  name  or  ten- 
dency, is  religious  ;  by  showing  that  no  man,  who  be- 
lieves in  truth  and  love,  is  or  can  be  an  atheist,  what- 
ever he  may  call  himself  or  be  called  by  others  ;  and 
that  every  man,  who  loves  his  neighbor  as  himself,  seeks  , 
earnestly  for  the  truth,  and  obeys  the  truth  so  far  as 
he  sees  it,  is  a  Christian,  in  the  only  worthy  sense  of 
the  term,  whether  he  be  called  Jew  or  Pagan,  Mahom- 
etan or  Infidel.  The  dispute  about  forms  of  worship 
will  end,  because  when  it  is  understood  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  consists  in  truth  and  love,  all  that  passes 
or  can  pass  for  external  worship  will  be  seen  to  be 
without  intrinsic  value,  and  to  be  worthy  of  regard^ 
only  so  far  forth,  as  it  exalts  the  sentiments,  purifies 
the  affections,  and  collects  a  moral  force  in  the  soul, 
which  shall  make  it  ready  and  able  to  do  the  biddings 
of  truth  and  love,  without  fear  or  favor.  Let  the  great 
doctrine  I  have  contended  for  be  brought  out  and 
firmly  established,  and  the  Church,  really  universal, 
will  be  built  up,  not  by  bringing  all  men  into  a  special 
society  called  the  Church,  but  by  diffusing  truth  and 
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love  through  all  hearts,  and  making  them  the  basis  of 
the  State,  and  of  all  social  institutions.  The  State 
will  then  be  holy,  religious,  because  it  will  be  organ- 
ized and  administered  in  accordance  with  the  immu- 
table truth  of  things,  the  will  of  God,  and  the  nature 
and  wants  of  man.  This  is  the  grand  result  contem- 
plated in  the  mission  of  Jesus  ;  and  this  is  the  grand 
result  for  which  all  the  saints  pray,  which  all  God's 
prophets  predict,  and  for  which  all  who  love  God 
and  man  labor  without  ceasing. 


Art.  IV.  —  Rights  of  Woman.* 

'^DescL  What  praise  wouldst  thou  hestow  upon  a  deserving  woman  ? 
One,  that  in  the  authority  of  her  merit,  did  justly  put  on  the  veiy 
vouch  of  malice  itself? 
^  lago.  She,  that  was  ever  fair  and  never  proud. 

Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud ; 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay, 
Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said,  *  Now  I  may ; ' 
She,  that  being  angered,  her  revenge  being  nigh, 
Bade  her  wrong  stay,  and  her  displeasure  ny ; 
She  tliat  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind, 
See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind ; 
She  were  a  wight,  —  if  ever  such  wight  were,  — 
•  •••#• 

To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer." 

I  HAVE  introduced  the  foregoing  portion  of  a  con- 
versation upon  the  character  of  woman,  between  the 
gentle,  devoted,  trustful  Desdemona,  and  the  dark, 
sarcastic,  and  subtle  lago,  because  it  embodies  the 
opinions  of  probably  a  vast  majority  of  that  portion 
of  the  human  creation,  which  is  called,  by  distinction 
and  preeminence,  man.     It  serves  me  as  a  text  for  a 

•  We  insert  this  paper  on  the  Rijrhts  of  Woman,  contributed  by  a 
friend,  with  much  pleasure,  because  it  seems  to  us  a  clear  and  forcible 
statement  of  the  side  of  the  question  it  espouses.  We,  ourselves,  are, 
for  the  present,  ^  non-committal "  on  this  subject  —  Ed.  R  Q.  R. 
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discourse  upon  the  rights,  duties,  and  proper  sphere  of 
woman.  On  the  text  itself,  I  shall  make  but  a  single 
comment.  Shakspeare  has  put  this  disparaging  estimate 
of  woman  into  the  mouth  of  lago,  a  thorough,  soul- 
grained  villain,  —  the  impersonation  of  relentless,  dia- 
bolical malice.  If  Shakspeare  were,  as  his  admirers 
claim,  one  of  the  heaven-inspired  prophets  of  mankind, 
this  circumstance  may  suggest  some  interesting  infer- 
ences and  analogies. 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  of  man,  woman  exer- 
cises an  all-pervading  and  unintermitted  influence 
upon  his  character  and  destiny.  She  calls  forth  and 
directs  his  earliest  emotions.  All  that  is  good  in  him, 
all  that  is  true,  all  that  is  immortal,  —  and  nothing  is 
immortal  but  goodness  and  truth,  —  is  owing  to  her 
watchful  and  tireless  nurture  of  his  instincts.  In  the 
helplessness  of  infancy,  woman  is  to  him  as  Providence, 
awakening  in  him  those  feelings,  which,  afterwards, 
rise  and  expand  to  philanthropy  and  devotion.  She 
rs  his  earliest  conception  of  God.  Through  the  whole 
of  his  mortal  existence,  a  mother^s  love  is  to  him  a 
bright  and  visible  symbol  of  divine  love ;  pure,  unsel- 
fish, self-sacrificing,  unchanging,  unquenchable,  it  goes 
out  with  him  in  all  the  alternations  of  life,  in  sorrow 
and  in  joy,  in  sickness  and  health,  rejoicing  and  sor- 
rowing with  him  and  for  him,  and  for  him  alone, 
clinging  to  him  with  a  closer  grasp,  when  all  have 
deserted  him,  and  because  all  have  deserted  him,  and 
even  in  disgrace  and  infamy  not  forsaking  him:  — 
love  stronger  than  pain,  than  death,  and  the  grave. 

The  dreams  of  the  youth-man  are  of  paradise,  a 
garden  heaven-environed,  fanned  by  wings  of  angels, 
in  which  ever  bloom  flowers  of  celestial  fragrance,  in 
whose  walks  he  hears  the  soft  voices  of  unseen  spirits. 
Yet  the  garden  is  without  beauty,  the  voices  utter  no 
music,  unless  there  be  an  Eve  to  listen  with  him,  to 
wander  with  him  among  the  groves*  of  the  garden^  and 
repose  with  him  in  its  bowers. 

In  this  period  of  the  poetry  of  his  existence,  woman, 
either  for  good  or  evil^  i&  nearly  all  in  all,  the  cynosure 
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of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  When  he  descends  into 
the  prose  regions  of  the  business  and  matter-of-fact  of 
Kfe,  he  still  finds  himself  under  a  moral  necessity  of 
taking  woman  as  his  companion  and  aid.  He  finds  the 
walks  of  business  empty,  the  crowded  mart  a  desert, 
unless  around  their  precincts  hover  visions  of  beloved 
forms  at  home,  which  light  up  the  desert  and  the  soli- 
tude with  smiles.  In  every  period  of  his  life  it  has 
been  true,  that 

<•  The  world  was  sad,  the  garden  waa  a  wild, 
And  man,  the  hennit,  sighed,  till  woman  smiled." 

Undoubtedly  the  dreams  of  the  youth,  and  the  cal- 
culations of  the  man,  are  often  destined  to  woful  and 
disastrous  disappointment.  The  poetry,  when  com- 
mitted to  paper,  too  often  comes  out  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  intolerable  blank  verse,  or  miserable,  halting 
doggrel.  The  prose,  too,  is  unreadable,  full  of  un- 
eouth  idioms,  and  false  syntax.  Eve,  after  all,  often 
proves  herself  a  mere  mortal,  and  that  not  of  the  high- 
est cast.  The  angel  is  sometimes  a  spirit  of  another 
sort  than  one  of  light.  The  companion  is  occasionally 
one,  with  whom  a  quiet  man  would  be  loth  to  associate 
forever  —  a  very  vixen  and  termagant.  But  still,  in 
every  circumstance,  woman  affects,  with  heavenly  or 
unheavenly  influences,  the  condition  and  character  of 
man  through  the  whole  of  life. 

It  is  a  truth,  universally  assumed  and  admitted,  that 
there  is  no  test  of  the  advancement  of  civilization  so 
sure  and  infallible,  as  that  afforded  by  the  position  of 
woman  in  society,  the  rank  assigned  to  her  in  the 
scale  of  social  adjustment.  It  is  a  just  and  true  test ; 
for  civilization,  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  is  the  over- 
throw of  the  law  of  force.  Wherever  the  law  of  force, 
the  right  of  the  strongest,  prevails,  woman  must  be, 
by  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  inferior  and  degraded. 
As  this  law  recedes,  woman  will  be  exalted,  and  the 
degree  of  her  elevation  will  be  the  index  of  the  degree 
in  which  the  law  of  force  has  yielded  to  the  law  of 
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right.  The  influence  of  woman  is  a  purely  moral 
influence.  Her  physical  constitution  and  intellectual 
temperament  debar  her  from  any  other.  Her  place  in 
society  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of 
the  relative  predominance  of  right  and  force. 

Again,  it  is  claimed  as  one  of  the  noblest  achieve- 
ments of  Christianity,  that  it  has  done  so  much  for 
woman,  to  exalt  her  character  and  elevate  her  social 
condition.  This  is  but  another  form  of  stating  the 
principle,  that  her  social  condition  is  the  test  of  civi- 
lization. For  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  a  moral 
power,  and  its  progress  is  a  contest  with  the  law  of 
force.  As  Christianity  prevails,  therefore,  force  is 
beaten  down,  and  the  law  of  justice  is  exalted. 

To  apply  this  test.  In  savage  nations,  the  right  of 
the  strongest  is  the  only  law.  There  woman,  the 
weak,  is  a  mere  drudge,  on  whom  are  imposed  all  the 
servile  and  laborious  occupations ;  while  man,  the 
strong,  deems  all  labor  degrading,  but  war  and  hunt- 
ing—  labors  of  force,  destruction.  In  barbarous  and 
half-civilized  nations,  man  has  so  far  learned  to  pity 
the  weakness  of  woman,  as  not  to  impose  upon  her 
the  most  laborious  out-of-door  employments.  But  he 
has  not  yet  learned  that  she  has  a  soul.  His  instincts 
for  beauty  have  been  somewhat  developed,  and  he 
pays  her  homage  as  an  impersonation  of  beauty.  But 
his  highest  feelings  towards  her  are'  sensual,  and  in 
his  deepest  condescension,  she  is  but  the  plaything  of 
his  idle  hours,  a  graceful  ornament  of  his  harem.  She 
has,  in  some  degree,  ceased  to  be  the  laborious  drudge, 
without  having  risen  to  the  rank  of  his  companion. 

In  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  condition  of 
woman  has  been  gradually  still  further  meliorated. 
She  has  come  to  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  a 
rational  being,  having  an  intellect,  that  may  be  im- 
proved to  some  extent,  and  moral  powers,  which  make 
her  an  accountable  portion  of  Humanity ;  to  whom  a 
portion  of  knowledge,  suitable  to  her  proper  sphere, 
may  be  permitted,  and  which  she  is  at  liberty,  within 
that  sphere,  to  communicate.     The  highest  (Jegree  of 
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external  deference  is  paid  to  her  ;  as  a  late  writer  has 
said,  "  she  has  the  best  place  in  stage-coaches  ;  when 
there  are  not  chairs  enough  for  everybody,  the  gentle- 
men stand ;  she  hears  oratorical  flourishes,  on  public 
occasions,  about  wives  and  home,  and  apostrophes  to 
woman  ;  and,  especially,  her  morals  are  guarded  by  the 
strictest  observance  of  propriety  in  her  presence.  In 
short,  indulgence  is  given  her  instead  of  justice." 
The  writer  might  have  added  to  the  list  of  indulgen- 
ces, that  the  gentlemen  pay  the  bills  at  sleigh-rides 
and  balls,  and  the  parson's  fee  at  their  own  weddings  ; 
though  one  exception  to  the  universality  of  this  prac- 
tice is  on  record. 

But,  admirable  as  is  the  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  woman,  it  is  not  yet  the  end.  Civilization  is 
nowhere  perfected.  The  law  of  force  is  far  from 
being  completely  abolished.  Woman  may  aspire  high- 
er than  former  ages  permitted,  but  she  may  not  aspire 
to  the  highest.  Her  rights  are  abridged  ;  her  sphere 
of  action  and  of  duty  is  narrowed  and  hedged  in. 
She  is  not  yet  the  acknowledged  equal  of  man,  entitled 
to  an  equal  standing  on  the  great  platform  of  human 
rights. 

If  great  principles  could  be  settled  by  analogies,  it 
might  be  plausibly  argued,  that  woman  was  intended 
to  be  the  superior  and  master  of  man.  The  order  of 
Providence,  as  manifested  in  creation,  and  the  course 
of  human  affairs,  is  ever  from  the  imperfect  towards  the 
perfect.  From  the  time  when  the  spirit  of  God  first 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  successive  orders 
of  being,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  arose  in  ascend- 
ing series,  each  of  a  higher  organization  than  the 
preceding,  until  the  series  was  closed  by  the  breathing 
of  the  divine  spirit  into  man.  Such  has  ever  been, 
with  partial  interruptions  and  retrogressions,  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  man  in  society  ;  ever,  as  then, 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  less  to  the  more 
perfect.  Adam  was  created  before  Eve.  Adam  was 
created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  The  sordid 
earth  waa  purified  and  refined,  and  made  fit  for  the 
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residence  of  the  celestial  spirit.  Eve  was  created 
from  these  refined  and  purified  elements,  with  a  more 
delicate  and  spiritual  organization.  Still  the  order 
was  from  the  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect.  I  will 
not  pursue,  nor  insist  upon  this  analogy.  I  only  claim 
for  woman  the  communion  of  the  great  brotherhood 
in  unity  of  Humanity  —  equality  with  man,  the  same 
natural  rights,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  same  social 
and  political  rights  and  duties. 

"  So  God  created  man ;  in  the  likeness  of  God  made 
he  him;  male  and  female  created  he  Mem,  and  he 
called  their  name  Adam." 

But,  says  the  objector,  "  What  a  shocking  sight  it 
would  be  to  see  women  meddling  with  politics,  and 
writing  electioneering  articles  for  the  newspapers  ! 
How  would  it  look  to  see  a  woman  spouting  at  cau- 
cuses and  town-meetings,  sitting,  debating,  perhaps 
presiding  in  Congress,  mingling  with  men,  and  voting 
upon  political  questions,  upon  tariflfs,  banks,  and  cur- 
rency ?  " 

Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  spirit  of  the  argument 
against  the  political  rights  of  woman  ;  not  a  reference 
to  universal  principles,  but  to  appearances,  fashion, 
conventional  proprieties.  Let  us  not  be  duped  by 
words.  Ridicule  is  no  test  of  truth,  and  it  is  very 
easy  for  one,  who  has  no  veneration  for  truth,  to  place 
the  highest  in  a  ludicrous  aspect.  To  the  question, 
then,  how  it  would  look  to  see  woman  restored  to  her 
true  position  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  equality 
with  man ;  I  reply  that,  with  the  present  opinions  of 
society,  it  would  look,  to  the  great  majority  of  men, 
and  perhaps  of  women  themselves,  very  much  as  that 
time  appeared  to  the  feudal  aristocracies,  or  to  those 
of  miscalled  republican  Greece  and  Rome,  when  the 
commons,  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  everlasting 
principle,  that  God  created  man  everywhere  the  equal 
of  man,  asserted  their  right  to  participate  in  public 
deliberations,  by  which  their  interests  were  to  be  af- 
fected. Precisely  as  the  cotemporary  aristocracies  of 
our  revolution  regarded  the  unheard-of  phenomenon 
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of  a  whole  nation  simultaneouely  disowning  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  asserting  the  divine  right  of  the 
people.  Precisely  as  the  noble  few  have  always  re- 
garded the  encroachment  of  the  masses  upon  their 
hereditary  privileges,  will  this  innovation,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  political  rights  of  woman,  be 
viewed  by  all,  who  think  the  aristocracy  of  sex  consti- 
tutes the  perfection  of  social  order,  while  all  other 
artificial  aristocracies  are  palpable  violations  of  natu- 
ral, essential  rights. 

All  the  social  and  civil  rights,  which  the  masses  of 
men  anywhere  enjoy,  have  been  achieved  by  contest,  by 
revolution  more  or  less  sudden  and  complete  ;  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  prejudices  of  ages,  and  the 
overthrow  of  principles,  which  were  believed  to  be  the 
everlasting  ordinances  of  Heaven,  and  whose  subver- 
sion was  regarded  as  a  forewarning  of  anarchy,  deso- 
lation, and  ruin.  So  now  is  regarded  the  assertion 
for  woman  of  political  rights  and  duties ;  of  her 
capacity  to  think  or  talk  aught  but  scandal  and  fri- 
volity ;  about  anything  but  "  custards  and  cream- 
toast."  The  idea  of  a  female  politician  is  a  very 
bugbear ;  a  word  conveying  all  that  can  be  expressed 
of  unutterable  scorn.  The  readers  of  literary  history, 
and  especially  of  the  fashionable  novels  of  the  last 
generation,  have  heard  of  a  personage  called  a  "  Blue 
Stockingy'^  —  a  word  both  of  contempt  and  fear,  or 
perhaps  expressive  of  the  emotions  that  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  excited  by  an  educated  tiger ;  or,  if  the 
tiger  were  too  terrible  an  emblem,  of  a  learned  gri- 
malkin, who  could  talk  and  write,  but  had  not  cut  her 
claws.  The  Blue  Stocking  was  a  literary  woman, — 
one  who  had  dared  to  step  beyond  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed by  lordly  man,  to  wander  into  the  forbidden 
fields,  and  gather  for  herself  some  of  the  flowers  of 
truth  and  beauty,  which  were  blooming  in  the  garden 
of  Humanity,  She  had  felt  the  instinct  of  higher 
powers  and  a  nobler  destiny  than  the  false  customs  of 
society  had  assigned  to  her.  She  felt  the  capacity, 
and   panted   for  a  higher  knowledge    than  could  be 
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attained^  or  was  permitted  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
her  compelled  social  condition.  Undoubtedly  she  was 
somewhat  of  a  pedant,  and  made  a  disagreeable  dis- 
play of  her  intellectual  riches.  But  her  ostentation 
of  learning  was  natural,  and  therefore  excusable. 
"  Where  intellect  has  a  fair  chance,  there  is  no  ped- 
antry among  men  or  women,  [except  very  young  ones.] 
It  is  the  result  of  an  intellect,  which  cannot  be  wholly 
passive,  but  must  demonstrate  some  force,  and  does 
so  through  the  medium  of  narrow  morals.  Pedantry 
indicates  the  first  struggles  of  intellect  with  its  re- 
straints, and  is,  therefore,  a  hopeful  symptom."  * 
Under  the  law  of  force,  to  which  she  was  subjected, 
she  paid  the  penalty  of  contumely  and  scorn,  which 
her  brother  man  had  paid  for  his  attempts  to  throw  off 
the  crushing  burden,  which  the  same  law  had  imposed 
upon  his  neck.  But  this  reproach  is  now,  in  some 
measure,  wiped  away,  and  woman's  right  of  knowl- 
edge partially  admitted.  Since  De  Stael,  More,  Edge- 
worth,  our  own  Sedgwick,  Sigourney,  and  Child,  have 
written,  the  epithet  of  blue-stocking  has  ceased  to  be 
a  term  of  absolute  scorn.  The  possibility,  and  even 
the  necessity,  of  educating  the  mothers  and  wives  of 
a  people  intending  to  be  democratic,  is  admitted  and 
even  insisted  on.  Women  are  allowed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  aid  in  the  work  of  public  education,  and  to 
contribute  something  to  the  stock  of  national  litera- 
ture. They  may  write  and  publish  poetry,  novels,  and 
moral  essays,  compile  catechisms  of  natural  science, 
and  the  censorship  of  their  closet  studies  is  very  con- 
siderably relaxed.  But  they  may  not,  in  word  or 
deed,  intrude  into  the  field  of  politics,  which  man 
reserves  as  his  exclusive  domain.  The  fear  of  the 
Blue  Stocking  has  been  transferred  to  the  Female  Pol- 
itician. This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  comparative 
estimation  in  which  female  authors,  who  confine  them- 
selves to  polite  literature,  and  Harriet  Martineau, 
superior  to  most  of  them,  are  held. 


*  Miss  Martineau. 
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The  idea,  that  there  are  some  natural  rights,  with 
which  woman  has  no  concern,  that  she  is  out  of  her 
proper  sphere  when  she  busies  herself  with  certain 
parts  of  the  machinery  of  society,  is   founded  upon 
two  or  three  fallacies,  or  misapprehensions  of  moral 
relations.     The  first  is  a  mistake,  or  want  of  a  full 
and  just  understanding  of  the  great  truth  —  a  truth 
equally  true  in  its  application  to  morals  and  politics  — 
of  human  brotherhood,  the   doctrine  of  the  universal 
equality  of  man  with  man.     What  is  this  equality  ? 
What  rights  does  it  imply  1     Whom  does  it  include  1 
It  certainly  does  not  mean  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  in  respect  to  physical  organization,  intellectual 
capacity,  the    environment  of   circumstances,  or  the 
accidents  of  fortune.     In  none  of  these  respects,  cer- 
tainly not  in  all,  is  one  man  the  equal  of  every  other 
man.     It  can  mean  only  equality  in  the  sight  of  God, 
equality  of  rights,  duties,  moral  responsibilities,  to 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  and  of  equal  protection 
from  society  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights.     They 
are  natural  rights,  because  they  are  conferred  by  God ; 
conferred  because  man  was  created  to  be  a  free  agent, 
and  these  endowments  are  necessary  in  order  to  the 
full  exercise  of  that  freedom,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
accountableness  it    involves.     These    rights    are  not 
within  the  control  of  society,  nor  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  governments.     Government  may  not  withhold 
or  restrain  them,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  for  they  are  in  their  nature  as  inalienable  as 
accountableness,  and  must  be  retained  from  necessity, 
if  not    of  choice.      Their  obligations   are    still    upon 
every  subject  of  the  divine  government,  even  though, 
in  his  mad  impiety,  he  should  propose   to  relinquish 
them.     These  natural  rights  are  the  consequences  and 
conditions   of  free   agency,  and  belong  to  every  one, 
who  is  accountable  to  God.     Is  woman  less  a  subject 
of  moral  responsibility  than  man  1    Until  this  is  prov- 
ed, society  is  guilty  of  open  injustice  and  oppression, 
while  it  withholds   from  woman   any  right  which  it 
secures  to  man.     The  fundamental   idea  of  a  demo- 
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cratic  government  is  that  of  a  compact  for  the  security 
of  every  individual  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  natural 
rights.  It  again  follows  from  this  that  every  one  has 
an  equal  interest  in  this  protection,  and  of  course  a 
right  to  an  equal  participation  in  the  arrangements  of 
government. 

This  doctrine  of  equality  and  natural  rights  is  gen- 
erally admitted  as  true  ;  but  it  is  practically  inter- 
preted, so  as  to  except  from  its  meaning  and  operation 
two  large  classes  of  human  beings,  both  together 
comprising  more  than  half  of  the  population  of  these 
United  States,  whose  constitution  is  professedly  based 
upon,  and  intended  to  carry  out  that  doctrine  :  —  I 
mean  women  and  negroes.  This  is  another  fallacy, 
which  deserves  to  be  exposed,  and  has  been  in  part 
anticipated.  Because  women  are  not  men,  they  can 
have  no  social  rights,  but  such  as  are  graciously  con- 
ceded to  them  as  a  favor.  If  not  upon  this  technical 
subtlety,  I  know  not  upon  what  ground  the  female 
portion  of  the  community  is  shut  out  from  the  partici- 
pation of  rights,  which  are  guarantied  to  the  other 
part.  This  is  the  law  of  force.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  rule  of  equality  is  founded  on  responsibility. 
Its  application  is  not  limited  to  man,  as  the  nobler 
division  of  the  human  species,  but  embraces  every 
human  being.  The  natural  rights  belong  to  every 
one,  as  an  incident  of  Humanity,  by  virtue  of  human 
nature,  and  not  of  sex.  To  deny  them  to  woman,  is 
to  deny  that  truth  is  eternal  and  universal. 

Another  fallacy,  by  which  the  false  and  degraded 
position  of  woman  is  attempted  to  be  justified,  is  the 
erroneous  notions  prevailing  concerning  the  true  ob- 
jects and  scope  of  government.  In  all  countries, 
which  are  not  simple  despotisms,  where  the  people 
have  been  recognised  as  having  some  rights  indepen- 
dent of  the  will  of  the  monarch,  the  grand  problem  is 
to  contrive  a  plan  for  the  easiest  government  of  the 
people.  The  government  is  something  distinct  from 
the  people,  an  antagonist  power.  All  governments 
have  been  founded  in  force,  originating  in  the  power 
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of  the  strongest,  and  maintained,  through  all  their 
departments  and  operations,  by  the  law  of  force.  All 
improvements,  favorable  to  the  masses,  have  been  the 
results  of  fierce  contests  between  right  and  power  — 
the  rights  of  man,  and  the  power  of  government.  In 
these  contests,  man  has  seldom  placed  himself  upon 
the  ground  of  his  native  prerogatives  ;  but  rather 
craved  his  rights,  not  as  if  they  were  rights,  but  as 
favors,  and  been  content  to  hold  them  as  grants  from 
the  sovereign.  Such  is  the  tenure  by  which  the  peo- 
ple of  every  nation  in  Europe  hold  whatever  of  liberty 
they  enjoy.  They  appeal,  in  their  defence,  not  to  the 
eternal  laws  of  justice  and  equality,  but  to  Magna 
Chartas  and  brave  Barons  of  Runnymede.  Individual 
rights  are  held  as  gifts,  and  the  avowed  aim  of  such 
governments  is  to  control  the  people  with  the  least 
amount  of  concession  that  will  keep  them  quiet.  In 
these  governments  of  force,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
the  feeblest  class,  unfitted  alike  by  physical  constitu- 
tion and  moral  temperament  for  the  struggles  of  brute 
force,  should  be  allowed  to  possess  her  natural  equality. 

In  our  country,  the  law  of  force  is  professedly  abol- 
ished, and  the  law  of  natural  right,  in  theory,  estab- 
lished. Yet,  in  regard  to  the  practical  maxims  of 
government,  and  the  notions  concerning  the  relations 
of  the  State  and  the  people,  there  is  not  so  great  a 
difference  as  ought  to  be  expected,  between  the  new 
and  the  old  world.  To  a  very  great  extent,  at  least 
practically,  it  is  customary  to  regard  our  constitutions 
and  bills  of  right,  "  not  as  attempts  to  enumerate  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  and  define  the  natural  powers 
of  governments,  but  as  compacts  between  the  people 
as  individuals,  and  the  people  as  a  State ;  or,  more 
properly,  as  declarations  of  what  the  people  in  con- 
vention assembled  have  willed  to  be  the  rights  of 
individuals,  and  have  ordained  to  be  the  powers  of 
government.'** 

Whatever  form  may  be  given  to  this  statement,  it 
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amounts  at  last  to  this,  that  we  hold  our  liberties  as 
grants,  and  not  as  rights  ;  as  favors  from  the  govern- 
ment or  the  people  in  convention  assembled,  and 
which  the  same  power  may,  of  course,  revoke  at  pleas- 
ure. Perhaps  none  would  have  reason  to  complain  of 
this,  who  were  parties  to  the  convention,  or  assented 
to  its  decisions.  To  those  who  have  done  neither,  the 
government  or  the  convention  is  oppressive,  and  an 
usurper.  The  framers  of  our  constitutions  seem  to 
have  had  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  grasp  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  principle,  which  they  announced 
as  their  foundation.  It  were  not  to  be  expected,  per- 
haps, that  they  would  go  forth  at  once,  through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  principle,  and  com- 
municate its  benefits  to  all  whom  it  legitimately  em- 
braced. They  probably  had  no  conception  of  political 
rights,  as  an  attribute  of  women,  except  of  those  rarely 
fortunate  few,  in  whom  a  few  drops  of  the  divine  blood 
of  kings  happened  to  flow. 

Another  theory  is,  that  our  rights,  or  rather  the 
laws  which  regulate  and  modify  them,  are  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  majority  ;  that  our  government  is 
a  government  of  the  majority.  This  is  called  the 
democratic  principle,  and  is  just,  when  limited  to  mat- 
ters of  mere  social  policy  or  expediency.  But  the 
theory  is  false,  and  the  government  is,  after  all,  the 
government  of  the  minority ;  for  at  least  one  half  of 
those,  who  are  affected  by  the  acts  of  the  government, 
have  no  voice  in  its  direction.  But  I  deny  the  author- 
ity of  majorities  to  control,  or  abridge,  natural  rights. 
Wherever  there  is  a  power  above  the  laws  of  natural 
right,  whether  it  be  a  single  will  or  a  majority,  there 
is  absolutism. 

In  any  view  of  the  matter,  woman  has  been  through- 
out treated  with  injustice.  She  has  been  directly  a 
party  to  no  constitutions  of  government,  though  all 
have  compromised  and  denied  her  rights.  Over  her, 
then,  government  has  no  legitimate  authority,  for  "  the 
only  just  foundation  of  government  is  the  consent  of 
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the  governed."     To  those,  therefore,  who  have   not 
consented  to  it,  government  is  a  usurpation. 

The  great  fallacy  of  every  theory  of  government  is, 
that  man,  the  individual,  is  regarded  as  nothing,  or  at 
most  as  only  a  fraction  of  the  population  of  the  State. 
Rights,  proclaimed  as  natural  and  inalienable,  become, 
under  the  operation  of  social  institutions,  the  creatures 
of  social  expediency,  subject  to  abridgment  and  re- 
striction by  the  power  of  majorities.  Man,  as  man,  is 
merged  in  man  the  citizen.  But  the  highest  legitimate 
function  of  government  is  to  protect  man  in  his  indi- 
viduality. This  truth  is  not  yet  acknowledged  ;  but 
it  will  be,  and  it  will  regenerate  man  and  society,  as 
just  and  clear  views  prevail  of  the  true  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy, of  the  destiny  of  man,  and  the  mission  of 
government. 

Woman  is  peculiarly  concerned  in  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  foundation  and  powers  of  government. 
For  ages  she  has  suffered  under  a  double  wrong.  As 
a  subject  of  the  State,  deprived  of  some  of  the  most 
important  natural  rights,  condemned  to  a  state  of 
hopeless  political  degradation,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
debarred  by  public  opinion  from  the  exercise  of  her 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  in  some  of  their  highest 
and  noblest  manifestations.  It  becomes  her,  then,  as 
one  of  the  equal  fraternity  of  mankind,  to  demand  by 
what  authority  she  is  thus  "  cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined  ;  '*  whence  government  or  opinion  derived  the 
power  to  circumscribe  the  range  of  her  mind,  or  to 
say  to  her  free  thought,  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  come, 
and  no  farther,"  to  come  between  Heaven  and  her 
own  soul,  and  decide,  authoritatively,  what  are  her 
rights  and  what  her  duties  ?  In  this  view,  woman 
has  much  —  she  has  more  than  any  other  portion  of 
mankind  —  to  do  with  politics.  Her  physical  weak- 
ness requires  that  she  should  be  interested,  and  ad- 
mitted to  an  equal  agency  in  them,  to  exercise  influ- 
ence, wherever  influence  may  be  exercised  by  any ;  so 
that  the  law  of  force,  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
foundation  of  the  relations  of  governments  with  man. 
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may  be  beaten  down,  and  a  new  edifice  of  government 
be  built  up  on  the  true  corner  stone  of  natural^  unal- 
terable, and  equal  right.  That  time  will  come.  The 
prophets  of  all  ages  have  foreseen  and  predicted  it ; 
and  seers  now  behold  its  beaming  indications  in  the 
present.  To  accelerate  it,  man  and  woman  must  co- 
operate side  by  side  on  the  ground  of  equal  rights  ; 
not  as  gentlemen  and  ladies,  —  those  poor  terms, 
which  keep  Humanity  out  of  sight,  —  but  in  the  com- 
mon attributes  of  human  nature,  as  men  and  women. 

The  claim  of  woman  to  political  right  is  far  from 
being  limited  to  the  case  of  the  pure  democracy  above 
shadowed  forth.  Under  any  system  of  government 
she  cannot  be  justly  excluded  ;  because  she  is  a  sub- 
ject of  government,  from  whom  duties  are  claimed, 
and  the  duty  involves  the  reciprocal  right. 

But  consider  the  indecorum  of  the  thing, —  delicate, 
modest,  retiring  woman,  all  whose  virtues  should  be 
household,  whose  proper  sphere  is  the  nursery,  the 
laundry,  the  kitchen,  whose  gentle  influence  should 
shed  the  sunshine  of  heaven  only  around  the  domestic 
fireside,  —  think  of  her  leaving  her  babes  unfed  and 
squalling,  her  washtubs  on  the  floor  unemptied,  her 
ironing  undone,  or,  perchance,  the  sirloin  roasted  to  a 
cinder,  while  she  rushes  to  the  hustings  to  engage  in 
the  turmoil  of  political  strife. 

I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  decorum  is  one 
thing,  and  the  right  another.  The  right  is  inalienable; 
the  manner  and  spirit  of  its  exercise  is  an  aflair  be- 
tween the  individual  and  conscience.  For  any  present 
accountability,  if  she  neglect  her  domestic  duties  in 
the  exercise  of  her  political  rights,  she  must  settle  it 
with  her  husband,  if  she  have  one,  or  if  not,  the  fixed 
and  steady  laws  of  Providence  will  bring  the  inevita- 
ble penalty  of  suffering  for  every  violation  or  neglect 
of  duty.  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But 
why  this  fear  1  The  exercise  of  political  rights  forms 
but  a  very  small  item  of  the  business,  and  occupies  an 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  time,  of  those  who  pos- 
sess them.     Men,  of  whom  politics  are  claimed  as  the 
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appropriate  vocation,  are  not  very  much  in  the  hahit 
<rf  neglecting  their  private  affairs,  deserting  their 
farms,  workshops,  or  merchandise,  to  their  detriment, 
because  they  have  political  interests  and  rights.  I 
am  not  aware,  that  many  men,  who  possess  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  are  at  all  more  apt  than  those  who  have 
it  not,  to  neglect  their  business,  because  they  are  oc- 
casionally called  upon  to  vote,  or  discuss  a  question 
of  public  policy.  What  reason  is  there  to  fear,  that 
women,  with  political  rights,  should  fail  in  any  domes- 
tic duty,  when  the  domestic  relations  are  confessedly, 
by  nature  and  temperament,  their  peculiar  and  appro- 
priate sphere  of  duty  1  It  seems  to  be  a  strange 
involution  of  argument,  to  allege  as  a  reason  for  ex- 
cluding them  from  their  rights,  the  very  circumstance 
which  gives  assurance  that  they  will  use  them  with 
propriety  and  moderation. 

But  shall  she  be  engaged  in  political  strife  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Neither  should  man.  Strife  is  ungraceful 
in  man  or  woman,  an  abuse  of  liberty,  a  contempt  of 
man,  and  of  man's  rights.  It  is  because  strife  is  the 
characteristic,  and  believed  to  be  a  necessary  incident 
of  political  discussion,  that  I  would  bring  over  it  the 
tempering  and  conciliating  influence  of  woman's  pres- 
ence. Politics,  to  the  reproach  and  disgrace  of  dem- 
ocratic liberty,  is  among  us  the  fierce  conflict  of 
opposing  passions,  in  the  highest  hardly  better  than  a 
combat  of  gladiators.  Politicians  are  mere  partisans, 
and  man,  as  man,  has  lost  himself  in  the  political 
prize-fighter.  Discussion  is  little  more  than  crimina- 
tion and  recrimination,  detraction,  and  impeachment 
of  opponents.  The  offices  of  the  State  are  but  golden 
prizes,  fought  for  with  selfish  ardor,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  successful  combatants.  Into  such  an  arena 
it  may  seem  to  evince  but  little  of  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry to  desire  the  presence  of  woman.  Yet  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  thus  foul  and  dark,  that  she  should  be 
invoked  tf^  enter  as  a  purifying  spirit.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  softening  and  civilizing  influences  of 
female  society.     It  is  the  theme  of  the  philosopher  as 
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well  as  the  poet  and  lover.  Mark  the  diflFerence  in 
the  temper  of  the  social  and  political  intercourse  of 
partisans.  This  is  justly  to  be  attributed  to  the  pres- 
ence and  more  direct  influence  of  woman.  Let  her  be 
allowed  to  act  wherever  man  acts  ;  let  woman,  with 
her  gentleness,  go  wherever  man,  with  his  passions, 
goes,  and  will  not  the  same  results  follow  ?  Will  not 
the  savage  be  tamed  in  the  forum,  as  he  has  been  in 
the  saloon  ?  The  effect  is  certain,  for  it  is  founded 
upon  the  original  principles  of  human  nature.  Defer- 
ence for  woman  is  an  instinct  of  man,  never  wholly 
eradicated  even  in  the  most  degraded.  This  is  not 
more  a  tribute  to  her  feebleness,  than  a  reverence  for 
Humanity  in  its  purest  manifestations.  The  paradise 
dreams  of  the  youth  are  not  always  false.  They  are 
so  often  false,  because  woman  is  not  what  she  should 
be,  because  society  has  not  permitted  her  intellect  to 
develop  itself.  They  will  come  true,  when  woman 
becomes  what  she  should  be,  what  she  was  created  to 
be,  what  she  one  day  will  be.  I  claim,  then,  for 
woman,  political  rights,  and  would  have  her  a  politi- 
cian, because  I  would  rescue  politics  from  the  exclusive 
possession  of  knaves  and  jockeys ;  because  I  would 
have  politics  rescued  from  their  degradation,  and  eleva- 
ted to  the  rank  of  a  moral  science,  the  science  of  social 
progress  ;  because  I  would  not  have  political  discus- 
sion a  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  fierce  and  malignant 
passions  and  party  interests  ;  but  the  calm  investiga- 
tion of  right  by  men  conscious  of  individual  indepen- 
dence as  the  birthright  of  all,  and  each  respecting 
that  right  in  every  other  ;  and  because  I  would  have 
it  understood,  that  the  proper  function  of  government 
is  not  the  making  of  arbitrary  laws,  but  the  discovery 
and  publication  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and,  chief  of 
all,  to  secure  to  every  individual  the  most  perfect 
exercise  of  his  free  agency. 

But  the  right  of  woman  to  political  equality  rests 
on  other  grounds.  It  may  be  demanded  under  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  politics  as  they  are.  I  have 
referred  to  one  of  the  principles    of   natural  justice 
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asserted  in  our  constitutions,  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
All  our  governments  claim  the  same  power  over  wo- 
man as  over  the  rest  of  the  community.  Women  have 
not  consented,  they  have  not  been  required,  nor  per- 
mitted to  consent  to  these  governments.  So  far,  then, 
as  it  exercises  power  over  woman,  government  is  to 
her  usurpation,  is  tyranny,  is  the  government  of  force. 
Excepting  the  bearing  of  arms  and  the  capitation  tax, 
I  know  of  no -power  exercised  by  government  to  which 
woman  is  not  subjected  equally  with  man.  As  to 
woman,  these  laws  are  not  just,  because  they  are  not 
derived  from  their  consent. 

Again,  it  is  a  fundamental  maxim  that  taxation  and 
representation  are  reciprocal ;  in  other  words,  the 
right  of  property  being  a  natural  right,  property  can- 
not justly  be  taken  from  any  individual  without  his 
consent,  directly  given,  or  according  to  constitutional 
forms,  to  which  he  has  given  his  consent.  For  the 
violation  of  this  principle  of  natural  justice,  these 
United  States  abjured  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and 
through  contest,  suffering,  and  blood,  achieved  national 
independence.  This  principle  is  violated  with  respect 
to  women,  and,  therefore,  government  is  to  them  a 
system  of  injustice  and  force. 

The  general  apology  for  the  exclusion  of  women  is, 
that,  as  their  interests  are  involved  with  those  of  men, 
their  husbands  or  fathers,  that  no  injustice  is  done ; 
that  they  virtually  enjoy  and  exercise  political  rights 
through  their  husbands  and  fathers. 

If  a  connexion  of  interests  between  two  or  more 
individuals  were  a  just  cause  for  withholding  a  natural 
right  from  one  of  them,  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  people  must  be  disfranchised  ;  for  there  is  hardly 
an  individual  in  society,  whose  interests  are  entirely 
separated  from  those  of  every  other.  Besides,  the 
rule  proves  too  much  ;  for  it  embraces  every  natural 
right  in  every  case,  where  an  involution  of  interest 
exists.  To  give  any  plausibility  to  the  argument,  the 
interests  must  be  identical.     But  identity  of  interests. 
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except  in  a  few  particulars,  —  and  even  then  it  is 
doubtful,  —  cannot,  from  the  very  constitution  of  the 
mind,  and  the  nature  of  personal  responsibility,  exist 
between  any  two  human  beings.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  universal  oneness  of  interests,  such  as  is 
required  by  the  argument,  any  more  than  there  is  an 
identity  of  thought  or  feelings.  It  can  never  approach 
a  greater  nearness  than  sympathy,  or  communion  in 
some  particulars.  That  such  a  sympathy  or  commun- 
ion should  work  the  disfranchisement  of  any  part  of 
those  who  are  bound  together  by  it,  is  too  obviously 
absurd  to  deserve  a  moment's  notice. 

At  any  rate,  what  right  has  government  to  declare 
that  the  interests  of  one  person  are  involved,  or  iden- 
tical with  those  of  another,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  political  rights  of  one  the  political  rights  of 
the  other  1  If  anything  is  most  clearly  a  matter  of 
private  judgment,  this  is  one.  The  laws  practically 
deny  the  notion  of  identity  in  this  case,  for  they  have 
provided  for  the  protection  of  women  against  their 
husbands  and  fathers.  The  history  of  domestic  life 
is  too  often  the  history  of  wrong,  of  vexing  petulance 
or  fierce  strife,  alienated  affections,  warring  passions, 
mutual  reproach  and  crimination,  to  admit  the  idea 
that  either  party,  and  especially  the  weaker,  has 
merged  and  abandoned  all  its  rights.  But,  unfortu- 
nately,—  and,  with  the  present  opinions  of  society,  it 
is  a  social  misfortune  for  a  woman  not  to  have  a  hus- 
band, though  the  veriest  fool  or  tyrant,  —  many  women 
have  neither  husbands  nor  fathers,  nor  any  other  con- 
nexion, with  whom  their  interests  may  be  supposed  to 
be  involved.  By  what  rule  are  these  disfranchised  ? 
By  their  sex  —  by  the  law  of  force. 

The  abstract  truth  of  most  of  the  principles  I  have 
stated  will  be  generally  admitted ;  they  are  declared 
to  be  self-evident  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
our  government,  and  they  have  a  higher  sanction  in 
the  instinctive  perceptions  of  the  mind.  Still,  there 
is  a  lurking  skepticism  concerning  them,  a  deep-seated 
unbelief  that  they  are  anything  but  abstractions,  splen- 
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did  and  imposing  indeed,  but  unfitted  for  existing 
states  of  society,  —  or,  as  the  Roanoke  orator  denom- 
inated them,  "fanfaronades.''  They  are  truths,  but 
not  practical  ones  ;  truths  to  be  controlled  by  suppos- 
ed necessities  of  social  expediency.  Hence,  woman 
is  denied  her  natural  rights,  because  it  is  assumed 
that  the  duties  they  involve  are  out  of  her  proper 
sphere ;  that  political  duties  are  incompatible  with 
other  duties  of  paramount  obligation.  Who  has  made 
man  a  judge  of  woman's  duties  ?  Who  has  given  him 
authority  to  decide  that  one  is  incompatible  with 
another ;  or,  being  so,  to  take  away  from  her  the 
liberty  of  determining  for  herself  which  she  will  per- 
form, and  which  leave  undone  ?  It  would  be  difficult 
to  show  that  political  duties  are  less  incompatible 
with  the  other  duties  of  artisans  and  laborers,  than 
with  those  of  woman.  Yet  governments  have  taken 
no  precautions  to  prevent,  or  reconcile  the  collision  of 
the  duties  of  the  artisan  or  laborer  ;  but  left  the  whole 
matter  where  nature  placed  it,  to  be  regulated  by  the 
individual  judgment  and  discretion.  But,  in  the  case 
of  woman,  the  great  truth  seems  to  be  overlooked, 
that  God  has  given  to  every  one  time  and  power  for 
the  discharge  of  every  duty,  and  that  it  is  an  assump- 
tion of  the  prerogatives  of  Heaven  for  government  to 
prescribe  its  limits,  or  dictate  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing it. 

Still  the  objection  recurs,  these  things  are  out  of 
woman's  proper  sphere.  I  ask  again,  what  man,  or 
body  of  men  in  convention  assembled,  have  a  right  to 
decide,  dictatorially,  what  is  the  proper  sphere  of  any 
other  human  being  ;  to  prescribe  to  whole  classes  a 
peculiar  orbit,  and  forbid  any  individual  of  the  class 
to  wander  out  of  it  ?  It  is  the  doctrine  of  all  aris- 
tocracies ;  the  offspring  of  the  law  of  force.  We  see 
many  a  legislator,  who  would  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed in  pegging  shoes  ;  many  a  judge,  who  would 
fulfil  his  social  duties  more  worthily  by  making  hob- 
nails ;  many  a  lawyer,  acquainted  with  nothing  but 
the  quibbles  and   technicalities,  and  utterly  without 
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conception  of  the  true  majesty  and  grandeur  of  law ; 
many  physicians,  mere  quacks ;  many  divines,  unintel- 
ligible expounders  of  unintelligible  dogmas,  and  ap- 
parently ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  the  relations 
of  man  with  his  Creator.  On  the  other  hand,  have  we 
not  seen  many  a  mender  of  old  soles,  to  whom,  —  as 
to  George  Fox,  a  shoemaker  and  the  first  of  the  Qua- 
kers,—  to  whom,  in  the  word»of  one  of  his  admirers, 
though  not  of  his  sect,  "  the  divine  idea  of  the  uni- 
verse is  pleased  to  manifest  itself,  and  who  are,  there- 
fore, rightfully  accounted  prophets ;  God-possessed."  * 
In  the  mind  of  many  a  hammerer  of  iron  lie  bidden^ 
as  in  that  of  the  blacksmith  of  Scotland,  the  elements 
of  railroads  and  locomotives.  And  many  a  plough- 
man-poet has  wasted  his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
All  these  were  clearly  out  of  their  proper  spheres. 
Why,  then,  did  not  society  interfere,  to  adjust  the 
eccentricity,  and  restore  each  individual  to  his  proper 
orbit  ?  Why,  but  because  it  was  seen,  with  respect  to 
man,  that  he  and  no  other  has  a  right  to  select  his 
own  sphere,  to  choose  for  himself  good  and  evil,  and 
abide  the  consequences  of  his  choice. 

But,  the  proper  sphere  of  woman !  The  savage  de- 
cides that  her  proper  sphere  is  to  be  his  servant  and 
drudge.  The  Mahometan  ordains  that  her  proper 
sphere  is  the  harem.  The  southern  planter  holds  that 
both  these  are  her  proper  sphere.  So  the  feudal  lords 
decided  that  the  proper  sphere  of  the  masses  of  man- 
kind was  serfdom  and  vassalage  to  themselves.  The 
crowned  heads  of  the  earth  fix  the  proper  sphere  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  subjection,  in  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance;  and  Nicholas  has  added 
the  worship  of  the  Autocrat  as  a  portion  of  the  proper 
sphere.  But  man  has  found  out  that  none  of  these  is 
his  proper  sphere.  He  has  caught  glimpses  of  the 
true  and  high  sphere  assigned  him  by  God,  and  is 
soaring  upward  to^^ards  it.  Some  of  the  nations  are 
almost  in  sight  of  the  Empyrean  ;  others  are  following 
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in  long  progression  ;  while  some  have  not  yet  discov- 
ered that  "  man  has  wings/*  But  they  will  all  find  it 
out,  and  all  will  rise  to  the  true  sphere  at  last.  And 
woman's  turn  will  come,  and  not,  perhaps,  the  last ; 
but  all  the  sooner,  when  she  arrives  at  the  true  and 
broad  conception  of  her  sphere ;  the  sphere,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  truest  of  her  sex, 
"  appointed  by  God,  an*  bounded  by  the  powers  which 
he  has  bestowed." 

The  proper  sphere  of  woman  is  home.  So  repeats 
the  asserter  of  her  social  and  political  inferiority  ;  and 
so  admits  the  advocate  of  her  equality.  The  proper 
sphere  of  woman  is  home.  And  so  it  is,  by  necessity 
as  well  as  choice,  the  immediate  and  proper  sphere  of 
all  human  action,  of  man  as  well  as  woman.  Man's 
highest  interests,  his  dearest  affections,  wishes,  fears, 
and  hopes,  cluster  round  and  are  concentred  in  home. 
His  labors,  thoughts,  actions,  are  all  employed  in  that 
sphere  of  which  home  is  the  heaven-illumined  centre. 
But  it  is  the  exclusive  sphere  of  neither  man  nor  wo- 
man. What  is  home,  but  the  school  appointed  by 
Providence,  in  which  man  trains  himself  and  is  trained, 
as  husband,  wife,  parent,  and  child,  for  the  duties  of 
man.  It  embraces  every  field  of  action,  where  man 
has  duties.  Both  are  joint  partakers  of  its  labors  and 
responsibilities.  Nature  has  pointed  out  the  proper 
distribution  of  manual  toil,  by  the  difference  of  bodily 
constitution,  and  has  indicated  no  other  difference  in 
rights  and  duties,  unless  it  be  that  she  has  assigned  a 
higher  portion  of  the  intellectual  labor  to  woman. 
Home  is  the  noblest,  as  the  most  appropriate  sphere 
of  duty,  when  it  is  regarded  as  the  threshold  of  man's 
destiny,  from  which  the  soul  looks  forth  as  the  en- 
trance to  the  boundless  field  of  human  interests  and 
activity.  But  if  it  be  regarded  as  the  only  proper 
sphere,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  duty,  home  will 
be  like  any  other  prison ;  the  intellect  is  narrowed 
down  to  petty  cares  ;  the  tone  of  morals  lowered  and 
debased ;  man  sinks  into  the  mere  farmer,  artisan,  or 
shopkeeper ;  and  woman  into  the  housekeeper.     This, 
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I  apprehend,  is  what  is  generally  understood  by  the 
sphere  proper ;  not  home  in  its  high  moral  attributes 
and  manifestations ;  but  the  house,  the  household  and'* 
its  cares.  Hence  carefulness  and  economy,  to  be  a 
good  seamstress,  laundress,  cook,  or  dairy-woman, 
comprise  the  sum  of  woman's  duty  ;  marriage  becomes, 
of  course,  the  chief  end  of  her  existence,  and  mental 
improvement  a  very  subordinate  concern. 

Let  me  not  be  thought  to  speak  contemptuously  of 
these  household  accomplishments.  A  tidy  house,  a  i 
clean  shirt,  and  a  good  dinner,  are  requisites  too  in- 
dispensable in  the  science  of  comfort,  to  allow  us  to 
despise  the  skill  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  them. 
But  they  are  not  the  chief  end  of  life,  nor  incompati- 
ble with  the  development  of  the  higher  faculties.  On 
the  contrary,  man,  in  acquiring  an  intellectual  com- 
panion, a  sharer  with  him  in  the  equal  prerogatives  of 
Humanity,  would  at  the  same  time  secure  a  more 
faithful  and  economical  superintendent  of  his  house- 
hold. So  thinks  one,  who  unites  great  intellectual 
endowments  with  the  highest  moral  graces.  ^^  That 
man  must  indeed  be  narrow-minded,  and  can  have  but 
a  poor  conception  of  the  power  of  moral  truth  on  the 
female  heart,  who  supposes  that  a  correct  view  of  her 
own  rights  can  make  woman  less  solicitous  to  fill  up 
every  department  of  duty."  *  So  thinks  another,  who 
is  said  to  be  herself  no  less  skilful  in  moving  and 
satisfying  the  appetite,  than  she  is  known  to  be  in 
moving  and  filling  the  heart.  ^^  Other  things  being 
equal,  a  woman  of  the  highest  mental  endowments 
will  always  be  the  best  housekeeper^  for  domestic 
economy  is  a  science,  that  brings  into  action  the  qual- 
ities of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  graces  of  the  heart. 
A  quick  perception,  judgment,  discrimination,  decision, 
and  order,  are  high  attributes  of  mind  [and  the  chief 
requisites  for  public  usefulness],  and  are  all  in  daily 
exercise  in  the  well  ordering  of  a  family.  If  a  sensi- 
ble woman,  an  intellectual  woman,  a  woman  of  genius, 
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is  not  a  good  housewife,  it  is  not  because  she  is  either, 
or  all  of  ihem^  but  because  there  is  some  deficiency  in 
her  character,  or  some  omission  of  duty,  that  should 
make  her  very  humble,  instead  of  her  indulging  in  any 
secret  self-complacency,  on  account  of  a  certain  supe- 
riority, which  only  aggravates  her  fault/'* 

That  home  is  not  the  proper  boundary  of  woman's 
sphere  of  duty,  appears  in  her  susceptibility  to  excite- 
ment in  any  enterprise,  which  carries  her  sympathies 
abroad  into  the  world,  her  readiness  and  zeal  to  en- 
gage in  benevolent  associations  for  communicating 
religious  knowledge  to  other  lands,  and  the  rescue  of 
the  oppressed  everywhere.  However  we  may  lament 
the  often  waste  and  misdirection  of  this  zeal,  we  must 
admire  its  purity  and  devotedness.  I  reverence  it  as 
a  development  of  the  instincts  of  Humanity. 

But  a  woman  making  speeches  in  public,  in  a  pro- 
miscuous assembly,  men  and  women  mixed  together, 
how  indelicate,  and  inconsistent  with  the  retiring 
modesty  which  is  the  peculiar  grace  of  woman  ! 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  does  not  follow, 
that,  because  women  are  admitted  to  political  rights, 
there  must  be  promiscuous  assemblies.  There  would 
be  no  great  inconvenience  in  separate  places  of  vot- 
ing, or  separate  houses  of  legislature,  as  there  are  at 
present.  A  female  branch  of  the  legislature  would  be 
more  democratic,  more  accordant  with  the  indications 
of  nature,  than  the  present  unmeaning,  aristocratic 
constitution  of  our  State  Legislatures.  But  what  is 
there  so  shocking  in  promiscuous  assemblies  1  What 
80  repugnant  to  existing  usages  and  habits  of  society, 
that  the  very  fear  of  them  should  exclude  women  from 
their  rights  ?  Promiscuous  assemblies  of  both  sexes 
are  daily  and  nightly  holden,  without  any  suspicion  of 
indecorum,  for  purposes  of  devotion,  improvement, 
and  mere  amusement.  Nay,  it  is  not  generally  thought 
that  woman  occupies  a  position,  which  ought  to  call  a 
blush  into  the  cheek  of  retiring  modesty,  when  she 

*  Biiss  Sedgwick. 
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exhibits  her  person  in  all  the  variety  of  graceful  atti- 
tude called  forth  in  the  exercise  of  dancing,  and  even 
revels  on  the  "  light,  fantastic  toe  '*  from  the  vesper 
to  the  matin  bell.  Is  it  more  a  sin  against  delicacy  in 
woman,  to  discuss  in  public  political  questions,  involv- 
ing high  moral  interests,  or  to  pour  out,  before  a  mixed 
assembly,  the  fulness  of  a  generous  heart  swelling 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  the  wrongs  of  Humanity  1  Or 
are  the  actions  of  woman  appropriate  and  innocent, 
only  when  they  gratify  the  senses,  and  feed  the  senti- 
ment of  the  beautiful ;  and  guilty  only  when  they  exhibit 
moral  and  intellectual  power,  a  capacity  for,  and  con- 
ception of,,  the  great,  the  good,  the  true  ?  A  great 
truth  pressing  upon  the  mind  is  inspiration,  and  whoso 
feels  it  is  bound  to  give  it  utterance.  That  cannot 
be  wrong  in  woman,  which  in  man  is  the  voice  of 
Heaven.  And  shall  we,  for  the  sake  of  the  decorous, 
the  mere  seemings  of  society,  violate  one  principle  of 
everlasting  right  ?  "  That  woman  has  power  to  rep- 
resent her  own  interests,  no  one  can  deny  till  she  has 
been  tried.  The  modes  must  vary  with  circumstan- 
ces. The  principle  being  once  established,  the  meth- 
ods will  follow  naturally,  easily,  and  with  a  remarkable 
transmutation  of  the  ludicrous  to  the  sublime.  The 
kings  of  Europe  would  have  laughed  mightily,  two 
centuries  ago,  at  the  idea  of  a  commoner,  without 
robes,  crown,  or  sceptre,  stepping  into  the  throne  of  a 
strong  nation.  Yet  who  dared  to  laugh,  when  Wash- 
ington's super-royal  voice  greeted  the  New  World 
from  the  Presidential  chair,  and  the  Old  World  stood 
still  to  catch  the  echo  ?"  * 

If  this  reasoning  should  satisfy  any  one  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  general  principle,  it  may  be  said,  that 
woman  is  not  prepared  for  this  emancipation,  that  she 
must  be  educated  for  politics  before  she  can  be  entrust- 
ed with  political  rights.  If  this  objection  be  anything 
more  than  a  man  of  straw  set  up  by  myself,  it  affords 
another   instance   of  the  injustice   which   woman   is 
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suffering  from  the  false  maxims  of  social  morality. 
The  fathers  of  our  revolution  made  no  such  inquiries, 
and  imposed  no  such  conditions  of  freedom  upon  man. 
It  was  sufficient  that  a  man  was  a  man — with  only  a 
trifling  implied  exception  as  to  color — to  entitle  him 
to  all  the  natural  and  political  rights.  Concerning 
man,  no  such  inquiries  or  conditions  are  made  now. 
Every  one,  who  wears,  or  may  wear  a  beard,  —  except 
he  be  under  temporary  sequestration  for  the  public 
good,  —  is  admitted  to  the  full  communion  of  citizen- 
ship, without  inquiry  as  to  his  fitness  to  use  it  wor- 
thily. The  ignorant  with  the  wise ;  the  knave  with 
the  honest ;  the  extortioner  with  the  benevolent  and 
just ;  the  drunkard  with  the  abstinent ;  the  contemner 
of  the  people  with  him  who  reverences  the  divine 
principle  in  Humanity  in  its  rudest  forms ;  the  hireling 
dealer  in  the  flesh  of  his  brother  with  him  who  abhors 
roanstealing ;  the  defiers  of  the  law,  the  mobbers  and 
lynchers  and  high-bred  incendiaries,  and  gentlemanly 
ruffians,  with  the  lovers  of  order  and  upholders  of  the 
law,  —  all  are  equally  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
social  franchises  ;  and  when  the  sequestration,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  is  ended,  the  felon  walks  forth  with 
unimpaired  rights,  a  free  man,  and,  with  inconsidera- 
ble exceptions,  the  legal  equal  of  every  other. 

Social  institutions  and  the  prejudices  of  ages  have 
done  all  they  could  to  unfit  woman  for  the  performance 
of  the  highest  social  duties.  But  I  am  weary  of  that 
false  philosophy  and  unbelieving  morality,  which  fears 
to  leave  man  alone  with  his  responsibilities.  Social 
injustice  has  debased  and  degraded  whole  classes  of 
Humanity,  and  makes  the  debasement,  itself  has  crea- 
ted, the  apology  for  continuing  the  wrong.  It  is 
hardly  better  than  practical  atheism,  this  doubting  of 
Providence,  this  belief  that  the  principles  of  justice 
are  not  eternal  and  immutable,  this  assertion  of  the 
necessity  of  continuing  to  do  evil,  in  the  hope  of  some 
possible  good  that  may  ultimately  come.  The  enlight- 
ened instincts  of  man  are  sufficient  for  man's  guidance, 
if  he  be  left  in  the  liberty  wherewith  God  has  made 
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him  free.  Civil  institutions,  social  laws,  interfere  with 
his  liberty,  lead  him  away  from  the  sure  foundations 
of  his  spontaneous  reason,  the  voice  of  God  in  his 
mind,  and  place  him  under  another,  a  low  and  arbitrary 
standard  of  right  and  duty,  dependent  on  the  wills  of 
men,  and  varying  with  the  changes  of  political  major- 
ities. Natural  rights  are  man's  absolutely,  and  with- 
out qualification,  nor  dependent  on  the  assent  of 
communities  or  society.  Society  cannot  withhold  them 
without  injustice  to  man,  and  irreverence  to  Heaven. 
Society  is  never  in  danger  from  doing  justice  without 
conditions.  Justice,  while  God  rules,  will  ever  be 
found  to  be  the  truest  policy,  the  wisest  expediency. 
Justice  is  the  elementary  principle  of  democracy.  Let 
that  prevail  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  there  would  be  no 
complaint  of  rights  violated  or  withheld,  no  fear  to  do 
justice  and  leave  consequences,  in  hopeful  confidence, 
to  the  God  of  right.  1  do  not  mean  what  is  popularly 
miscalled  democracy,  the  democracy  of  majorities,  nor 
of  parties  —  of  Jefferson  or  Van  Buren.  I  mean  the 
democracy  of  which  Jesus  was  the  preacher  and 
prophet ',  which  is  the  political  manifestation  of  his 
religion ;  which  teaches  the  regenerating  doctrine  of 
human  brotherhood,  that  man  is  the  equal  of  man 
everywhere ;  not  man  in  sexes,  man  as  men  and  wo- 
men, man  as  a  citizen,  or  subject  of  civil  government ; 
but  man  in  his  immortal  character,  as  a  child-God ; 
man  as  he  is  to  be  in  that  improved  state,  where  "  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the 
angels  of  God." 

Neither  men  nor  women  are  yet  fitted  for  the  just 
exercise  of  this  freedom.  Few  even  understand  it. 
This  nation  has  done  much  practically  tp  deny  and 
nullify  the  great  truths  it  was  the  first  to  discover  and 
proclaim,  by  withholding  from  more  than  one  half  of 
the  mass  of  Humanity  in  the  United  States,  the  rights 
which  it  announced  as  the  birthright  of  all.  May  we 
not  discover  in  some  of  the  developments  of  our  social 
condition,  the  inflexible  retributions  of  justice  for  our 
social  wrongs  1     While  the  intellect  of  woman  is  tied 
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down  and  confined  in  a  narrow  circle ;  while  she  is 
debarred  from  the  pursuit  of  those  objects  for  which 
an  enlarged  education  is  requisite ;  while  she  is  ex- 
posed to  scorn,  if  her  intellectual  activity  exceeds 
what  is  necessary  to  fit  her  for  the  sphere  proper, 
which  custom  has  prescribed  to  her ;  and  her  highest 
duties  terminate  in  those  of  a  prudent  housekeper 
and  careful  nurse ;  she  cannot  rise,  in  the  mass,  to 
the  true  dignity  of  woman's  nature.  She  almost  of 
necessity  is  made  narrow  in  her  aims,  and  trifling  in 
her  pursuits.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  excep- 
tions to  this  general  lot.  I  do  not  forget  that  many 
women  have  acquired  a  high  and  deserved,  and  some 
a  permanent,  intellectual  reputation.  Yet  their  labors 
have  been  accepted,  because  they  have  been  exerted 
within  the  proper  sphere,  or  in  orbits  not  very  eccen- 
tric from  it,  —  in  the  lighter  departments  of  literature, 
and  some  branches  of  social  and  universal  morals.  I 
know,  too,  what  a  penalty  some  of  the  noblest  and 
bravest  of  their  sex  are  now  paying,  for  their  temerity 
in  wandering  out  of  their  proper  sphere  into  that  which 
man  has  claimed  as  his  exclusively. 

Has  woman  sunk  alone  ?  Has  man  wrought  out 
effects  adequate  to  his  high  prerogatives  1  The  cords, 
that  bind  man  to  woman,  strong,  though  invisible, 
cannot  be  broken.  His  destiny  is  indissolubly  linked 
with  hers,  and,  for  good  or  for  evil,  her  influence  over- 
shadows him  everywhere.  Man  alone  is  not  man  ;  he 
is  but  the  divided  half  of  Humanity,  and  she  by  nature 
the  nobler  and  the  purer.  Each  is  necessary  to  the 
other,  that  the  duties  of  the  whole  man,  of  man  the 
unit,  may  be  fitly  performed,  and  his  destiny  fully 
accomplished.  Wherever  she  goes,  he  must  follow, 
and  he  cannot  go,  with  his  full  moral  power,  where 
she  may  not  accompany  him.  His  instincts  tell  him 
that  his  proper  sphere  is  where  woman's  is,  and  he 
cannot  entertain  an  enlarged  and  generous  interest  in 
aught  that  concerns  not  her.  Is  it,  in  any  degree,  a 
consequence  of  the  false  and  unjust  social  position  of 
woman,  that  man,  both  as  an  individual  and   as  a 
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citizen,  has  come  so  far  below  his  own  true  position  ? 
That  the  views  of  men  and  of  freemen  are  so  narrowed 
down  to  the  limits  of  each  one's  petty  occupation ; 
that  the  highest  conception  of  human  duty  and  indi- 
vidual power  is  fulfilled  if  he  is  a  good  farmer,  an 
industrious  mechanic,  a  faithful  physician,  pays  his 
taxes,  votes  at  elections  when  it  is  perfectly  conven- 
ient, and  sends  his  children  to  school,  as  if  all  man's 
duties  begin  and  end  in  his  farm,  and  his  merchandise ; 
that  so  little  interest  is  felt  in  education  beyond  what 
is  necessary  for  the  handicrafts  and  traffic  of  society  ; 
that  there  is  so  much  of  frivolity  and  worse  than  fri- 
volity in  the  separate  intercourse  of  men  ;  that  man  is 
so  indifferent  to  politics,  so  ignorant  of  their  true 
nature ;  that  his  views  of  the  extent  and  dignity  of 
natural  rights  are  so  narrow,  and  that  he  has  so  inad- 
equate a  conception  of  constitutional  liberty ;  that 
when  he  is  aroused  from  his  apathy,  he  becomes  a 
political  partisan,  the  follower  of  a  leader,  the  slave 
of  a  faction,  and  hence  political  discussion  a  fierce 
warfare,  instead  of  a  calm  investigation  of  moral 
truth ;  that  the  resolutions  of  caucuses  and  conven- 
tions are  the  measure  of  his  social  obligations  ;  that 
he  is  so  indifferent  to  the  violation  of  others'  rights, 
so  long  as  his  own  are  untouched ;  that  there  is  so  much 
acquiescence  in  the  law  of  force,  as  it  is  exhibited  in 
mobs,  in  popular  reprobation  of  independent  thought ; 
in  the  setting  up  of  public  opinion  as  the  standard 
and  guide  of  the  individual  judgment,  in  partial  legis- 
lation, and  legislation  abridging  natural  rights  ? 

It  were  worse  than  folly  to  attribute  all  social  evils, 
all  low  conceptions  of  right  and  duty,  to  this  or  any 
other  single  cause.  No  sane  man  expects,  no  faith, 
less  than  that  which  receives  the  impossible  because 
it  is  the  impossible,  believes,  that  "  the  universal  pa- 
lingenesia  of  man  and  society  "  is  to  be  effected  by  a 
single  reform.  But  that  the  political  degradation  of 
woman  has  had  an  influence  in  degrading  man,  may 
be  made  clear  by  obvious  analysis.  Politically,  woman 
is  directly  nothing,  and  man  is  politically  and  individ- 
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ually  far  less  than  he  ought  to  be.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  ascertain  the  precise  relation  of  one  fact  to  the 
other,  it  may  be  aflirmed,  that,  according  to  the  degree 
of  that  relation,  for  the  sake  of  elevating  man,  woman 
should  be  elevated.  Let  her  be  placed  upon  the  broad 
platform  of  human  rights,  in  all  respects  the  equal 
and  the  helpmeet  of  man.  Throw  open  to  her  every 
domain  of  thought,  every  field  of  activity,  which  man 
may  worthily  enter,  not  prescribing  to  the  individual 
her  proper  sphere,  but  leaving  it  free,  like  man's,  to 
be  determined  by  the  individual  capacity  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  indications  of  environing  circumstances. 
Reunite  his  dismembered  and  scattered  segments,  that 
so  the  whole  restored  man  may  go  on,  in  the  strength 
and  power  of  his  renovated  nature,  to  the  high  destiny 
that  awaits  him  in  the  future. 


Art.  V.  —  Unitarianism  vindicated  against  the  charge 
of  Skeptical  Tendencies.  By  James  Walker.  Boston: 
James  Munroe  &  Co.   1839. 

We  are  far  from  proposing  to  review  this  valuable 
little  tract,  put  forth  by  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation ;  we  have  quoted  its  title  merely  as  a  text, — 
not  very  appropriate  perhaps,  —  for  some  few  remarks, 
which  we  are  about  to  offer  on  Unitarianism  and  Trin- 
itarianism. 

Unitarianism,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  heretofore 
existed  in  this  country,  as  the  creed  of  a  distinct  de- 
nomination, we  suppose  it  is  no  offence  to  say,  is 
virtually  if  not  literally  dead.  Its  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  religious  community  is  relaxed,  and  its 
power  to  excite  attention  has  pretty  much  passed 
away.  It  ceases  to  excite  controversy,  and  we  much 
doubt  whether  there  can  be  found  a  single  man  among 
its  professed  friends,  with  sufficient  life  and  courage 
to  undertake  its  defence,  should  it  be  seriously  attack- 
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ed.  Scarcely  a  congregation  in  this  Commonwealth 
takes  pleasure  in  hearing  its  peculiar  doctrines  dwelt 
upon  ;  and  it  is  a  principle  among  Unitarian  clergymen, 
rarely  departed  from,  that  its  peculiarities  are  hardly 
proper  subjects  for  pulpit  exercises.  No  books  appear 
in,  its  defence  or  elucidation.  Unitarian  papers  and 
periodicals  contain  little  Unitarianism.  The  elaborate 
works  put  forth,  some  time  since,  on  Biblical  Criticism, 
by  Professors  Norton  and  Palfrey,  two  distinguished 
Unitarians,  have  taken  no  hold  on  the  community;  and 
though  severely  attacked,  have  found  no  one  to  step 
forward  in  their  defence.  The  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge  is  going  down.  Professor  Palfrey  has  re- 
tired from  it  in  disgust,  and  taken  his  leave  of  the 
ministry.  An  old  fashioned  Unitarian,  if  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  will  hardly  be  able  to  sustain  himself; 
to  appoint  one  of  the  new  school,  would  be  a  virtual 
abandonment  of  Unitarianism.  Mr.  Norton,  one  of  the 
ablest  men  the  Unitarians  in  this  country  have  ever 
been  able  to  boast,  and,  in  his  way,  one  of  the  honest- 
est,  and  most  earnest,  has  publicly  declared,  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  Unitarian  body  extant  among  us.  We 
may  therefore  assume,  that  what  the  founders  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination  understood  by  Unitarianism, 
has  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 

This  result  was  inevitable.  Unitarianism  was  mainly 
a  negative  system,  a  protest  against  certain  forms  of 
faith,  which  had  ceased  to  satisfy  the  intellectual 
wants  of  the  times.  But  no  system  of  negation  can 
long  satisfy  any  community.  Religion  shrinks  from 
negations.  It  affirms  ;  its  essence  is  a  boundless  faith ; 
and  it  withers  and  dies  when  it  ceases  to  affirm.  As 
a  positive  system,  Unitarianism  was  too  meagre.  Its 
great  doctrine,  the  Unity  of  God,  it  asserted  in  com- 
mon with  all  Trinitarians,  and  even  with  Jews  and 
Mahometans.  This  doctrine  is  a  truth,  a  great  truth, 
but  it  is  a  truth,  which  has,  in  the  actual  state  of 
Christendom,  very  little  direct  bearing  on  practical  life. 
It  is  not  a  truth,  which  has  much  power  to  kindle  the 
affections,  and  send  us  forth  to  labor  with  enthusiasm 
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in  the  cause  of  either  God  or  man.  Unitarianism,  as 
such,  had  in  itself  no  germ  of  reorganization,  and 
therefore  could  not  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
moral  and  religious  world.  Consequently,  when  its 
work  of  denial  was  done,  it  had  nothing  to  do,  —  but 
to  die. 

But  now  Unitarianism  is  no  more,  what  shall  we  do  1 
Shall  we  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  Trinitarians, 
and  embrace  the  old  symbols  of  faith,  against  which 
we  have  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  for  so  many  years? 
Not  at  all.  For,  we  apprehend,  that  if  the  truth  were 
told,  Trinitarianism  would  be  found  to  be  as  dead  as 
Unitarianism.  The  fact  is,  there  is  at  this  moment  no 
authentic  religious  symbol  in  the  country;  and  we  look 
for  a  general  dissolution  of  the  old  religious  world, 
and  the  creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  shall  dwell  righteousness. 

God  has  spoken  to  us.  His  Word  contains  all  truth ; 
and  none  of  us  need  ever  hope  to  get  beyond  the  truth 
contained  in  the  revelation  he  has  made.  But  we  do 
not  take  in  at  once  the  full  import  of  his  Word.  Nay, 
we  never  shall  take  in  all  its  deep  significance.  We 
shall  study  it  through  eternal  ages,  and  still  be  ever 
finding  something  new  in  it.  We,  however,  take  in 
what  we  can.  What  we  comprehend  of  it  at  a  given 
epoch,  we  embody  in  institutes,  creeds,  confessions, 
catechisms.  These,  which  we  call  symbols  of  faith, 
at  the  epoch  of  their  adoption  are  to  us  true  expres- 
sions of  the  Word  of  God.  At  that  epoch,  to  question 
them  is  to  question  the  Word  of  God  ;  to  deny  them  is 
to  deny  the  truth.  They  are  the  truth  for  that  epoch, 
all  the  truth  it  can  understand,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

But  the  human  race  is  not  stationary.  Not  indi- 
viduals only  advance ;  the  race  itself  advances.  It 
becomes  able  to  take  in  more  truth  than  is  embodied 
in  the  old  symbols,  and,  consequently,  must  reject 
them,  and  seek  new  and  more  expressive  symbols. 

The  symbols,  which  reigned  at  first  in  this  country, 
were  those  of  the  Calvinistic  church,  a  church  to  which 
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much  reverence  is  due.  In  these  symbols  was  embod- 
ied, at  the  time  of  their  adoption,  the  Word  of  God  as 
perfectly  as  it  was  then  comprehended.  Much  of  the 
deep  meaning  of  that  Word  was  represented  by  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  the  Westminster  Confession,  and 
the  Saybrook  Platform.  These  symbols  represented 
the  views  of  the  then  advanced  party  of  mankind. 
But  they  did  not  take  in  all  truth.  Several  elements 
were  left  out.  Some  of  these  neglected  elements  were 
brought  up  by  the  Arminians.  The  Arminians  had 
less  truth,  and  less  essential  truth,  than  the  Calvinists, 
but  they  had  some  elements  of  truth  which  the  Calvin- 
ists had  not. 

The  Unitarians,  in  this  country,  were  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Arminians.  They  seized  upon  cer- 
tain elements  of  truth,  which  the  dominant  churches 
neglected.  We  do  not  think  the  Unitarians  had  so 
rich  a  faith  as  the  Calvinists.  The  truths  they  seized 
upon  were  fewer  in  number,  and,  in  our  judgment, 
less  weighty  than  those  of  the  Calvinists.  Were 
we  obliged  to  be  either  a  Unitarian  or  a  Calvinist, 
with  our  present  views,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
prefer  to  be  a  Calvinist.  But  though  the  Calvinistic 
church  may  be  supposed  to  have  more  truth  than  the 
Unitarian,  still  the  Unitarian  has  certain  elements  of 
truth,  which  are  essential  to  the  completeness  of  reli- 
gious faith,  and  with  which  Humanity  cannot  well 
dispense. 

What  is  now  needed  is  a  wise  Eclecticism,  by  which 
the  essential  elements  of  all  the  old  systems  shall  be 
selected,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  new  elements 
which  the  progress  of  the  race  has  developed,  be 
moulded  into  one  systematic  and  harmonious  whole. 
The  great  work  now  to  be  done  is  to  analyze  all 
systems,  find  out  what  each  contains  that  is  true,  dis- 
engage it  from  the  symbolic  forms  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  expressed,  and  present  it  to  Humanity 
in  the  current  language  of  to-day. 

Our  objection  to  the  Trinitarian  or  Orthodox  church 
is,  that  it  will  not  permit  us  to  undertake  this  analysis. 
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The  Orthodox,  as  they  are  called,  tell  us  that  we  must 
take  their  symbols  as  we  find  them,  and  that  we  must 
not  presume  to  translate  them,  to  interpret  them. 
They  would  chain  us  down  to  the  letter  which  killeth, 
and  prevent  us  from  embracing  the  truth  in  what  are 
to-day  spiritual  and  living  forms.  For  ourselves,  we 
could  put  up  with  their  symbols,  because  we  think  we 
have  ascertained  their  significance  ;  but  we  know  that 
the  mass  of  both  Orthodox  and  Heterodox  Christians, 
do  not  look  beyond  the  symbol  to  the  idea  it  should 
represent.  They  stick  fast  in  the  letter,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  remain  without  spiritual  life.  Now,  if  we 
were  only  permitted  to  translate  these  symbols,  that 
is,  to  translate  into  what  is  now  the  vernacular  tongue 
of  Humanity  the  ideas,  which  they  represent  to  those 
who  comprehend  them,  the  mass  would  see  and  em- 
brace the  truth,  and  be  sanctified  by  its  free  and 
energetic  workings.  But  this  the  Orthodox  will  nei- 
ther do  nor  suffer  to  be  done.  The  fault  we  charge 
them  with  is  that  of  worshipping  the  symbol  instead 
of  the  idea,  the  image  instead  of  the  reality,  —  which 
is  idolatry,  —  and  of  rejecting  what  may  be  termed 
the  liberal  element. .  This  is  a  serious  charge,  we 
admit ;  but  it  is  gravely  made,  and  we  fear  but  too 
easily  sustained. 

We  cannot,  then,  go  with  the  Orthodox,  the  Trini- 
tarians. We  prefer  rather  to  act  with  the  party  which 
was  Unitarian,  but  which  is  now  enlarging  its  views 
and  taking  in  not  only  the  truth  which  Unitarians 
brought  up,  but  which  is  also  to  be  found  concealed 
under  the  symbols  of  the  Orthodox  church.  With 
them  there  is  freedom.  They  acknowledge  the  rights 
of  the  mind,  and,  though  some  of  them  are  a  little 
contracted  in  their  notions  of  liberty,  taken  as  a  whole 
they  are  free  enough.  They  are  the  movement  party  in 
theology,  and  as  such  are  commended  to  every  believer 
in  progress.  But  we  love  this  party,  not  because  it  is 
Unitarian,  or  said  to  be  Unitarian  ;  we  approve  it  not 
for  any  of  its  actual  dogmas,  but  for  its  liberality, 
because  it  is  the  libejial  party.     Its  actual  faith  even 
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now  is  meagre  enough,  although  it  is  immensely  richer 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  it  does  allow  a  man 
to  think  for  himself,  and  even  to  utter  his  thoughts, 
without  dragging  him  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal ; 
nay,  without  imposing  any  more  restraint  than,  per- 
haps, is  needed  to  make  him  weigh  well  what  he  is 
about  to  utter.  Could  we  say  this  of  our  Trinitarian 
brethren  ;  would  they  accept  the  element  of  freedom, 
acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  mind,  and  suffer  us  to 
give  a  free  but  conscientious  version  of  their  symbols 
into  language,  which  men  now-a-days  speak  and  un- 
derstand, we  should  be  most  happy  to  be  of  their 
number,  for  at  bottom  we  apprehend  that  we  embrace 
all  their  doctrines.  But  this  is  what  they  will  not  do. 
We  cannot,  then,  go  with  them,  for  we  go  where  free- 
dom goes,  and  find  our  home  only  where  "  the  perfect 
law  of  liberty  "  has  its  seat. 

The  party  called  Unitarian,  we  have  said,  is  the 
movement  party.  It  is  a  progressive  party.  Its  faith 
to-day  is  much  changed  from  what  it  was  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  we  believe  it  is  likely  to  change  yet  more. 
It  is  taking  in,  every  day,  new  elements  of  truth.  It 
has  accepted,  not  indeed  the  democratic  element  in 
its  fulness,  but  it  has  accepted  that  of  philanthropy, 
as  manifested  by  its  Ministry  to  the  Poor.  This  Min- 
istry to  the  Poor,  in  its  actual  state,  is  not  worth 
much ;  but  it  will  lead  to  an  investigation  of  social 
wrongs  and  social  sufferings,  and  finally  to  a  thorough 
social  reform.  They  are  fast  accepting  the  philosophic 
element,  and  will  contribute  much  to  the  introduction 
and  spread  of  a  more  worthy  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  than  has  ever  heretofore  obtained  in  this  country. 
This  is  promised  in  the  recent  appointment  of  Dr. 
Walker  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philos- 
ophy in  Cambridge  University,  and  in  the  adoption 
of  Cousin's  Psychology  as  a  text-book,  to  accompany 
Locke.  They  are  evidently  approaching  the  Orthodox. 
That  is,  they  are  reproducing  in  their  own  minds, 
under  appropriate  forms,  the  great  spiritual  facts, 
which   lie   under   the   Orthodox   symbols ;    and  from 
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having  been  cold  materialists,  on  the  very  verge  of 
infidelity,  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  become  remarka- 
ble as  evangelical  Christians,  and  that  too  in  the  most 
worthy  sense  of  the  term. 

Under  every  one  of  the  Orthodox  symbols,  there 
lies  an  important  truth.  To  most  men  the  symbol 
fails,  at  the  present  time,  to  express  this  truth.  The 
symbol  hides  the  truth.  But  as  soon  as  we  have  re- 
produced that  truth  in  our  own  minds,  by  the  free 
action  of  our  reason,  we  easily  detect  it  under  the 
symbol.  The  symbol  of  the  Trinity  covers  a  great 
truth,  a  vital  truth  ;  but  Trinitarians  themselves  do  not 
see  it ;  Unitarians  have  not  seen  it.  But  as  soon  as 
they  have  felt  in  themselves  the  need  of  that  truth, 
they  will  discover  it.  And  when  they  discover  it, 
they  will  see  that  they  may  embrace  it  without  aban- 
doning the  views  they  previously  entertained.  They 
will  then  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  translate 
it  into  the  language  of  the  reflective  reason,  show  its 
consistency  with  the  unity  of  God,  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  strict  union  between  them  and  Trini- 
tarians. The  truth  of  each  will  be  accepted,  and  a 
new  creed  will  be  formed,  better  than  the  old  creed  of 
either  party,  because  reconciling  and  embodying  the 
peculiar  views  of  each.  This  done,  the  Orthodox  will 
be  obliged  to  abandon  their  old  symbols,  which  they 
will  readily  consent  to  do  ;  because  they  will  then  see 
that  they  may  give  up  their  symbols  without  giving  up 
any  idea  which  they  have  valued.  There  will  then  be 
new  symbols,  adapted  to  the  new  epoch  in  the  devel- 
opment of  truth,  and  the  new  religious  world  will  be 
constituted,  and  it  will  be  said  again,  "  See  how  these 
Christians  love  one  another!'' 

This  is  the  result  to  which  we  look,  and  for  which 
we  strive  with  what  skill  and  strength  we  can.  We 
have  ceased  —  we  speak  personally  —  to  deny,  and 
have  commenced  an  examination,  an  analysis  of  all 
the  symbols  of  the  churches,  not  to  reject  them,  nor 
even  to  modify  them,  but  to  comprehend  them.  We 
already  see,  or  seem  to  see,  the  elements  of  the  new 
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world,  and  believe  we  could,  had  we  space  and  room, 
even  write  its  Catechism.  But  enough  of  this.  When 
Unitarians  and  Trinitarians  become  able  to  understand 
one  another,  they  will  find  that  they  are  brothers.  And 
so  will  it  be  with  all  contending  sectarians.  All  that 
is  needed  to  produce  harmony  is  for  each  sect  to  com- 
prehend its  own  truth,  and  the  truth  put  forth  by  every 
other  sect.  Each  sect  has  an  element  of  truth.  Would 
we  be  wise,  we  must  ascertain  and  accept  the  elements 
of  each. 


Art.  VI.  —  Ancient  Profaneness. 

LoNGiNus,  in  his  masterly  Essay  on  the  Sublime, 
says  :  — 

"  What,  then,  did  those  godlike  men  perceive,  who, 
disregarding  a  nicety  in  all  particulars,  reached  after 
the  loftiest  heights  of  composition  ?  Among  many 
other  things  they  perceived  this,  that  Nature  decreed 
that  man  should  not  be  an  abject  or  an  ignoble  animal, 
but  having  conducted  us  into  life  and  into  the  presence 
of  the  whole  world,  as  into  some  vast  assembly,  in 
order  that  we  might  become  spectators  of  all  her 
works,  and  strenuous  combatants  for  glory,  that  she 
infused  into  our  souls  an  unconquerable  love  for  the 
eternally  great,  and  in  relation  to  ourselves,  the  divine. 
Therefore  is  it  that  not  even  the  entire  universe  suffi- 
ces for  man's  piercing  vision  and  far-reaching  fancies, 
but  his  Imagination  often  transcends  the  bounds  of  that 
which  encompasses  him.  And  if  one  will  comprehen- 
sively look  around  life,  which,  when  viewed  in  all  its 
parts,  abounds  in  the  surpassing,  grand,  and  lovely, 
he  will  quickly  see  for  what  it  is  that  we  were  born. 
Thus,  by  Heaven,  physically  impelled  somehow,  we  do 
not  admire  the  smaller  class  of  streams,  however  use- 
ful they  may  be,  or  clear ;  but  rather  the  Nile,  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  and,  above  all,  the  Ocean.     Neither 
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are  we  so  moved  by  this  flame  which  we  ourselves 
kindle,  because  it  burns  steadily  with  clear  rays,  as 
with  the  heavenly  light,  though  often  they  are  over- 
shadowed, nor  the  crater  of  uEtna,  though  it  pours 
from  its  depths  rocks  whole,  and  rivers  of  fire." 

The  same  Longinus,  in  connexion  with  Homer,  hon- 
ors the  sublimity  of  the  words  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  "  God  said  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light,"  and  thus  characterizes  Moses  :  "  The  legislator 
of  the  Jews,  no  casual  man." 

The  same  Longinus  wrote  thus  at  Athens,  after 
having,  in  the  spirit  of  a  wise  eclectic  inquirer,  at- 
tended the  various  schools  of  philosophy  then  known, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Lastly,  the  same  Longinus  became  the  minister  and 
friend  of  Zenobia,  renowned  for  her  chastity  and  hero- 
ism, Queen  of  the  East  and  of  Palmyra,  who  claimed 
to  be  sprung  from  the  royal  line  of  Egypt.  He  taught 
his  mistress  Greek,  and  died  in  her  cause. 

Yet  this  same  Longinus  is  called  a  profane  author. 
Wherefore  7  Where,  in  what  is  called  sacred  litera- 
ture, shall  we  find  a  passage,  which  discloses  more 
sound  philosophy  7  The  distinction  between  sacred 
literature  and  profane,  if  we  rightly  understand  it, 
says  nothing  in  favor  of  the  one  or  against  the  other. 
Sacred  literature  is  that,  which  was  approved  by  the 
sacerdocy,  and  laid  up  as  it  were  in  the  temple,  {Jane)  ; 
profane  literature  was  that  produced  by  men  out  of 
the  sacerdotal  caste,  and  not  kept  in  the  temple.  Still 
it  might  be  as  good  as  the  sacred,  as  true,  as  divine. 
Moreover,  what  was  profane  literature  to  one  nation 
was  sometimes  sacred  to  another.  Homer's  poems 
were  sacred  books  to  the  Greeks,  though  they  are 
profane  to  Christians. 

Is  it  not  possible,  that  Christians  have  inherited  too 
much  of  Jewish  exclusiveness  1  God  undoubtedly 
spoke  to  the  Jews  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets  ;  but 
did  he  speak  to  none  but  Jews ;  by  the  mouth  of  no 
prophets  but  Jewish  prophets  1  Were  we  wise,  should 
we  not  count  all  literature  sacred,  and  believe  that 
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God  has  never  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  any 
nation,  nor  in  any  age  ?  We  do  not  overrate  Jewish 
literature,  but  do  we  not  as  Christians  underrate  the 
literatures  of  other  ancient  nations  ?  We  are  right  in 
calling  Hebrew  literature  divine  ;  but  are  we  right  in 
withholding  the  epithet  divine  from  all  other  literatures? 
For  ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  with  Saint 
Ambrose,  that  "  truth,  by  whomsoever  uttered,  is  of  the 
Holy  Ghost " ;  and  with  Saint  Paul,  that  "  all  scripture 
is  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness."  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  he  speaks  to  all  ages,  to  all  nations,  and  to  "  every 
man  in  his  own  tongue  wherein  he  was  born." 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 

lAfe  of  Cardinal  Cheverus,  Jtrchbislwp  of  BofdmuXy  formerly  Bishop    I 


of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  By  J.  Huen-Dubouro.  Tnmsiated  from  ' 
tne  French.  By  E.  Stewart.  Boston.  James  Mimroe  &  Co.  1839. 
12mo.  pp.  389.  —  This  is  a  very  interesting  biography  of  a  most 
excellent  minister  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it 
given  to  our  community  in  an  English  dress.  Cardinsd  Cheverus  is 
well  remembered  in  this  city,  and  his  memory  is  that  which  it  is 
always  the  most  grateful  to  a  minister  of  Jesus  to  leave  behind.  If 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  all,  who  remember  his  residence  in  this 
city,  can  be  relied  on,  few  ministers  of  religion  have  ever  devoted 
themselves  with  more  singleness  of  purpose,  benevolence  of  heart, 
love  of  God  and  of  human  souls,  or  with  more  fidelity  to  the  sacred 
duties  of  their  profession,  than  did  this  worthy  man.  For  ourselves 
we  knew  him  not,  but  we  have  heard  him  spoken  of  from  our  child- 
hood, and  never  heard  him  spoken  of  but  with  love,  respect,  and 
praise. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  biography  of  an  eminent  prelate  circu- 
late amongst  us.  It  is  always  well  to  studv  the  lives  of  great  and 
good  men ;  Uie  study  enlarges  our  views  of  human  nature,  confirms 
our  respect  for  mankind,  and  calls  forth  the  better  feelings  of 
our  hearts,  makes  us  wiser  and  better.  But  especially  are  we  pleased 
to  find  this  biography  circulating  amongst  us,  because  the  subject  of 
it  was  a  prelate  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  Protestants  have  many 
ungenerous  preiudices  against  the  Catholic  Church ;  we  do  not  un- 
derstand that  Church,  nor  do  it  justice.    Nothing  could  be  more  out  of 
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eharacter  than  the  hostile  feelings  which  we  in  this  country  even  now 
manifest  against  it.  It  is,  say  what  we  will  of  it,  the  original  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  good  Christianitj 
has  effected.  Whatever  of  reliffion  we  rrotestants  retain,  is  but  a 
reminiscence  of  Catholicism.  To  it  we  are  indebted  for  the  preser- 
vation and  revival  of  ancient  literature,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  for  our  religions 
language  and  works  of  devotion.  Surely,  we  ought  not  to  condemn  it 

The  Catholic  Church  deserves  to  be  honorably  mentioned  for  its 
democratic  influence.  Protestantism  favors  monarchy  or  aristocracy ; 
Catholicism  favors  Humanity.  Absolute  monarchy  had  no  existence 
in  modem  Europe  until  the  Protestant  movement  began ;  for  it  was 
not  till  then  that  kings  and  nobles  could  feel  that  there  was  no 
organized  power  on  earth  above  them.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
always  shown  a  tenderness  to  the  poor,  and  through  ages  of  barba- 
rism and  misrule,  it  was  the  protector  of  the  humble  laborer,  the 
poor  and  friendless.  Its  services  in  this  respect,  during  the  long 
period,  in  which  modem  society  was  in  its  process  of  elaboration, 
should  by  no  means  be  forgotten. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  its  errors,  but  the  chief  of  its  errors  it 
holds  in  common  with  Protestantism.  The  great  error  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  is  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  founded  on  the  denial  of  the  reason, 
and  the  assertion  of  a  positive  authority.  But  Protestants  do  this  to 
as  great  a  decree  as  the  Catholics,  and  in  a  manner  altogether  more 
offensive.  The  diflference  between  the  two  is  well  expressed  by 
Guizot:  "The  Catholic  says,  Believe,  but  do  not  examine;  the  Prot- 
estant says.  Examine,  but  believe  as  if  you  had  not  examined."  The 
Protestant  Churches,  so  far  forth  as  they  are  churches,  are  as  aveise 
to  the  exercise  of  reason  as  the  Catholics.  With  the  Episcopalians, 
you  must  bow  to  the  Lords  Bishops ;  with  the  Presbyterians,  to  the 
Lords  Presbyters ;  with  the  Congregationalists,  to  the  Lords  Breth- 
ren. Every  Protestant  Church  assumes,  in  point  of  fact,  precisely  the 
same  authority  over  the  mind  and  the  conscience  which  is  claimed 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  And  we  are  free  to  own,  that,  if  we  must 
submit  to  authority  in  matters  of  belief  and  conscience,  we  would 
much  prefer  tliat  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  any  other. 

Protestantism,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  Protestantism,  is  akin  to  infi- 
delity, and  the  resemblance  between  Luther  and  Voltaire,  in  their 
respective  missions,  is  very  great  Voltaire  was  the  complement  of 
Luther.  Luther  denied  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  asserted  that 
of  the  written  word.  Voltaire  was  as  much  offended  by  the  assumed 
infallibility  of  a  book,  as  by  the  assumed  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
and  therefore  attacked  the  book,  as  Luther  had  the  Pope.  In  its 
negative  character,  Protestantism  can  never  satisfy  the  religious 
wants  of  mankind.  In  its  positive  character,  it  has  no  advantage 
over  Catholicism.  We  incline  to  the  Quakers,  who  are  neither 
Protestants  nor  Catholics.  The  Catholic  asserts  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church,  represented  by  the  Pope ;  the  Protestant  asserts  the 
infallibility  of  the  written  word,  and  makes  faitli  dependent  on  His- 
tory and  Criticism ;  the  Quaker  asserts  the  infallibility  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  a  portion  of  which  is  given  unto  every  man,  and  whereof 
every  man  is  his  own  interpreter.    To  this  the  Christian  world  must 
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come  at  lut,  and  then  the  Church  really  universal,  the  true  Catholic 
Church,  will  be  constituted. 


Means  and  Ends;  or  Sdf-Trcdning,  Boston.  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon, 
and  Webb.  1389.  — Miss  Sedgwick  has  here  given  us  a  very  inter- 
esting and  a  very  valuable  book,  which  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
grown  up  people  as  well  as  by  the  the  young.  We  like  the  spirit 
which  breathes  through  Miss  Sedgwick's  works,  and  we  most  heartily 
thank  her  in  the  name  of  our  common  countrymen  for  devoting  her 
fine  talents  to  the  noble  cause  of  moral  and  social  progress.  Few  of 
our  popular  writers  write  with  a  more  truly  American  feeling.  She 
loves  democratic  institutions,  and  sympathizes  with  the  people.  We 
indeed  are  sometimes  unable  to  adopt  all  her  special  views,  and  often 
regurd  her  notions  as  somewhat  influenced  by  that  social  rank,  of 
which  she  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  She  is  not  truly  dem- 
ocratic ;  she  seems  not  to  have  fully  comprehended  the  real  evil  of 
existing  society,  and  does  not  perceive  that  the  remedies  she  pro- 
poses, can  at  best  but  partially  mitigate  it ;  but  she  aims  weU,  and 
the  tendency  of  her  writings  is  in  the  right  direction. 

The  subject  of  education  in  this  little  volume  is  treated  with  much 
judiciousness.  The  views  taken  are  in  general  pleasing  and  just 
Vet  we  think  we  discover  a  tendency  to  overrate  moral  and  religious 
education  as  distinct  from  intellectual  education.  This  is  the  beset- 
ting sin,  not  of  the  age,  but  of  nearly  all  late  popular  writers  on 
education.  We  confess  that  we  mark  with  grief,  and  even  with  some 
alarm,  the  almost  contemptuous  manner  in  which  merely  intellectual 
education  is  frequently  spoken  of.  The  education  of  the  intellect  is 
beginning  to  be  regarded  as  an  insignificant  afikir.  The  rage  is  for 
what  is  called  the  education  of  the  heart  We  do  by  no  means 
think  lightly  of  the  education  of  the  heart,  and  we  freely  admit,  nay, 
contend,  that  all  education  should  have  a  moral  and  religious  direc- 
tion. But  moral  and  religious  education,  without  a  corresponding 
intellectual  education,  will  do  little  towards  bringing  forward  that 
high  state  of  civilization  we  all  earnestly  pray  for.  The  cultivation 
of  the  sentiments  may  indeed  produce  a  certain  exaltation  of  char- 
acter, and  give  a  certain  refinement,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
possess;  but  if  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  intellectual 
development,  it  will  generate  a  blind  zeal  for  God,  a  bigotry,  an 
intolerance,  a  superstition,  which  of  all  things  are  the  most  destruc- 
.tive  to  true  religion  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  curse  of  the  Dark  Ages  was  not  in  the  exclusive  culture  of  the 
intellect,  but  in  the  all  but  exclusive  culture  of  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious sentiments.  All  those  ages,  we  look  back  upon  with  sorrow 
and  shame,  were  ages'  of  ignorance.  Priestcraft,  kingcraft,  the  evils 
of  false  systems  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  civil  polity,  flourish  only' 
where  the  intellect  is  neglected.  Could  we  realize  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation contended  for  by  our  popular  writers  on  education,  our  glorious 
Republic  would  soon  be  no  more ;  for  a  manly,  an  energetic  civiliza- 
tion, we  should  have  merely  a  second  edition  of  the  Dark  Ages,  in 
which  the  people  would  be  the  slaves  of  the  priesthood. 
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The  sentiments  are  not,  after  all,  sq  independent  of  the  intellect 
as  it  seems  to  be  imagined.  They  are  in  themselves  blind.  Con- 
science, unenlightened,  is  an  unsafe  guide.  Its  light  is  borrowed 
from  the  intellect  Nor  is  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  so  little 
efficient  in  promoting  virtue  as  we  pretend.  The  man  of  enlightened 
mind,  other  things  being  equal,  is  much  tJie  most  likely  to  be  a 
moral  and  religious  man.  Tlie  habit  of  quiet  and  serene  study,  the 
earnest  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  steady  contemplation  of  truth, 
implied  in  intellectual  culture,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  allay  the 
passions,  to  generate  a  taste  for  the  morally  good,  and  to  prompt 
efforts  in  behalf  of  virtue.  In  our  zeal  for  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation, let  us  be  careful,  then,  not  to  underrate  intellectud  culture. 
It  is  the  truth  which  sanctifies,  and,  we  may  add,  the  truth  which  is 
knoumy  for  the  truth  which  is  not  known,  is  to  us  as  if  it  were  not 
It  is  eternal  life  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ  Moreover,  intellect- 
ual education  has  by  no  means  as  yet  reached  that  height  in  this 
country,  which  makes  it  proper  for  us  to  neglect  it  There  is  in  fact 
very  little  intellectual  education.  There  is  very  little  light  diffused 
by  our  schools.  What  clear  conceptions  of  duty,  of  the  destiny  of 
man  and  society,  and  of  the  means  of  promoting  individual  or  social 
progress,  can  we  find  even  among  the  educated  portion  of  our  com- 
munity ?  Who,  that  has  attempted  to  discourse  to  others  on  great 
intellectual  topics,  has  not  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  general 
want  of  intellectual  culture  ? 

These  strictures  are  not  designed  for  Miss  Sedgwick,  but  for 
what  we  regard  as  the  rising  doctrine  on  education.  We  have  made 
these  remarks  as  a  warning  to  our  countrymen,  to  direct  the  mind  to 
what  threatens  to  be  an  evil,  and  which  will  be  one,  if  not  guarded 
against  in  season. 


Tortesoy  the  Vstarr.  A  Pkw.  By  N.  P.  Willis.  New-York.  Sam- 
uel Colman.  1839.  —  Mr.  Cofman  has  sent  this  play  out  in  a  style 
L  which  does  much  credit  to  his  publishing  house.  The  play  itself  is 
all  that  we  expected  from  Mr.  Willis.  It  is  as  creditable  to  him  as 
anything  we  have  seen  from  his  pen.  It  can  be  read,  as  we  can 
testify  by  experience,  with  ease,  and  without  exhaustion  of  mind  or 
weariness  of  the  flesh.  It  is  pleasant  pastime  for  an  hour,  when 
one  has  no  serious  calls  upon  his  time  or  attention,  and  when  he 
would  be  sinning  but  moderately.  Yet  in  justice  we  ought  to  say, 
that,  though  creditable  to  its  author,  it  is  not  remarkably  creditable 
to  the  country.  It  may  be  pretty,  even  nice  poetry,  but  it  is  not 
marked  by  depth  and  earnestness  of  feeling,  by  tme  dramatic  passion, 
nor  by  high  and  moral  aims.  The  moral  of  the  drama,  so  nir  as  it 
has  any  moral,  is  that  genius  has  a  right  to  wed  the  high  bom ;  but 
the  low  bom,  if  not  geniuses,  should  wed  the  low  bom.  A  very 
pretty  moral  for  a  republican,  no  doubt !  But  why  waste  words  upon 
so  insignificant  an  affair  as  the  author  of  Tortesa  ?  Let  him  sport 
on  ^ded  wings  his  summer  day ;  too  soon  will  come  the  frost,  the 
killing  frost,  and  no  one  will  dream  of  asking,  "  Where  is  he  .^^ 
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DiUamnfs  LaHn  Classics.  1.  M.  T.  Cicero  de  Senectnte  et  de 
Amicitia.  Ek  editionibus  Oliveti  et  ErneslL  Accedunt  note  Angli- 
ciB  iuventi  accommodate.  Cura  C.  K.  Dillawat,  A.  M.  Bostonie : 
Perkins  et  Marvin.  1837.  2.  M.  T.  Ciceronis  Ad  Quintum  Fratrum 
Dialogi  tree  de  Oratore.  Tom.  1  et  2.  Boston.  1838.  3.  Pub.  Te- 
rentii  Afri  Andria  Adelphique.  Ex  editione  Westerhoviana.  Boston. 
1839.  —  This  is  a  very  neat  edition  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  is  just 
such  an  edition  as  we  have  long  wanted  for  our  schools.  The  vol- 
umes are  of  convenient  size,  and  handsomely  printed  and  done  up. 
The  notes,  which  are  in  English,  are  bnef,  comprehensive,  and 
judicious.    We  commend  the  edition  to  the  favor  of  the  public. 


A  Residence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  By  C.  S.  Stewart,  U.  S.  N., 
late  Missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Fifth  edition,  enlarged, 
including  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Rev.  William  Ellis. 
From  the  last  London  edition.  Boston.  Weeks,  Jordan,  &  Co.  1839. 
12mo.  pp.  348.  —  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  book,  on 
an  interesting  subject,  and  we  welcome  a  fifth  edition  of  it  with  much 
pleasure.  Its  merits  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated,  that  we 
A&ve  no  occasion  to  do  more  than  simply  announce  the  publication  of 
a  new  edition. 


CheveUy;  or  the  Man  of  Honor,  By  Lady  Bulwer, — There  is 
much  gossip  about  this  book ;  but  we  make  it  a  rule  to  let  husband 
and  wife  manage  their  concerns  in  their  own  way.  It  often  happens, 
that  both  are  very  worthy  people,  only  they  are  not  exactly  fitted 
one  for  the  other.  But  that  is  their  afiair,  and  not  ours.  Lady 
Bulwer  may  have  written  this  novel  to  take  off  her  sposo,  but  we  take 
it  as  a  novel  having  no  sinister  intent  As  such,  we  read  it  and 
criticise  it  As  such,  it  displays  eminent  talent,  great  wit,  much 
reading,  shrewdness,  and  admirable  graphic  power,  but  no  great 
refinement  of  feeling  or  delicacy  of  taste.  One  or  two  of  the  poet- 
ical pieces  are  very  fine,  and  pleased  us  much.  Upon  the  whole  we 
think  Lady  Bulwer,  though  perhaps  a  little  cross-grained,  a  woman 
who  ia  capable  of  malung  valuable  contributions  to  our  general 
literattnre. 


Deer^brooh  A  J^oveL  By  Harriet  Martireau.  —  The  friends  of^ 
Miss  Martineau,  we  presume,  will  regret  the  publication  of  this  / 
novel,  which  is  one  of  the  stupidest  in  the  language.    By  the  bye,  r 
we  cannot  understand  the  quasi  popularity  which  this  lady's  writings 
have  acquired.    She  undoubtedly  possesses  considerable  talent,  a 
free  spirit,  and  high  moral  aims ;  but  her  information  is  exceedingly 
restricted,  and  her  opinions  are  remarkable  for  their  crudeness,  and 
incompatibility  one  with  another.    She  is  a  thorough-going  radical, 
and  so  far  so  good ;  but  she  is  a  furious  Malthusian,  and  that  is 
abominabla    Sne  is  a  liberal  Christian,  and  that  is  good;  but  a 
materialist  and  necessarian,  than  which  nothing  can  be  worse.    She 
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rejects  conventionalism  and  authority  in  morals,  but  denies  that  there 
is  a  universal  criterion  of  Right,  and  of  course  that  there  is  any  radical 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  She  would  raise  her  sex  to 
the  highest  social  and  political  rank,  and  she  would  deprive  man  of 
all  manliness  of  spirit  But  enough.  Harriet  is  a  bundle  of  con- 
tradictions. 


The  Tusctdan  Questions  of  Marcus  ThiUtus  Cicero,  Translated  by 
George  Alexai?der  Otis,  Esq.  —  This  translation  is  not  so  good 
ais  we  could  wish  it,  but  it  is  upon  the  whole  quite  respectable,  and 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  English  student  The  work  itself  is 
above  all  praise,  as  one  of  the  most  valued  and  valuable  remains  of 
classic  antiquity. 


Phaniasmion :  Prince  of  PalmrlantL  In  two  volumes.  Colroan's 
Library  of  Romance.  Edited  by  Grenville  Mellen.  New- York, 
Samuel  Colman.  1839.  —  We  have  heard  this  work,  by  Mrs.  Heniy 
Nelson  Coleridge,  highly  spoken  of.  We  have  room  barely  to  say, 
that  we  have  read  it  with  much  pleasure.  The  style  is  simple, 
chaste,  beautiful,  and  appropriate.  The  songs  scattered  through  it, 
besides  their  appropriateness  as  parts  of  the  story,  are  admirable, 
and  prove  the  author  possesses  high  poetical  powers.  It  is  indeed 
a  Faury  Tale,  and  for  ourselves  we  like  such  tales. 
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Art.  I.  —  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation^  together  with  the  Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Boston :  Dutton  & 
Wentworth.     8vo.     pp.  79.     1839. 

We  can  hardly  be  expected  at  this  late  day,  in  this 
ancient  Commonwealth  especially,  to  go  into  any  la- 
bored argument  in  favor  of  popular  education,  either 
as  a  matter  of  right,  or  as  the  only  firm  foundation  of 
a  free  government.  For  ourselves,  we  hold  that 
every  child,  born  into  a  community,  is  born  with  as 
good  a  natural  right  to  the  best  education  that  com- 
munity can  furnish,  as  he  is  to  a  share  of  the  com- 
mon air  of  heaven,  or  the  common  light  of  the  sun. 
We  hold  also  that  the  community,  which  neglects  to 
provide  the  best  education  it  can  for  all  its  children, 
whether  male  or  female,  black  or  white,  rich  or  poor, 
bond  or  free,  forfeits  its  right  to  punish  the  offender, 
We  hold,  moreover,  that  a  popular  government  un- 
supported by  pppular  education  is  a  baseless  fabric. 

But,  while  we  bear  our  unequivocal  testimony  in 
favor  of  universal  education,  and  assert  the  duty  of 
every  community  to  provide  the  best  education  in  its 
power  for  all  its  children,  we  are  very  far  from  regard- 
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ing  everything  which  passes  or  may  pass  under  the 
name  of  education,  as  something  to  be  approved  and 
never  condemned.  Education  may  be  bad  as  well  as 
good,  a  curse  as  well  as  a  blessing;  and  in  general 
its  quality  is  a  matter  of  even  more  importance  than 
its  quantity.  Educated,  in  some  sense,  all  our  chil- 
dren are,  and  will  be,  whether  we  will  or  not.  Edu- 
cation, such  as  it  is,  is  ever  going  on.  Our  children 
are  educated  in  the  streets,  by  the  influence  of  their 
associates,  in  the  fields  and  on  the  hill  sides,  by  the 
influences  of  surrounding  scenery  and  overshadow- 
ing skies,  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  by  the  love  and 
gentleness,  or  wrath  and  fretfulness  of  parents,  by 
the  passions  or  affections  they  see  manifested,  the 
conversations  to  which  they  listen,  and  above  all  by 
the  general  pursuits,  habits,  and  moral  tone  of  the 
community.  In  all  these  are  school  rooms  and  school 
masters,  sending  forth  scholars  educated  for  good  or 
for  evil,  or  what  is  more  likely,  for  a  little  of  both. 
The  real  question  for  us  to  ask  is  not,  Shall  our  chil- 
dren be  educated  1  but.  To  what  end  shall  they  be 
educated,  and  by  what  means  ?  What  is  the  kind  of 
education  needed,  and  how  shall  it  be  furnished  1 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  education  to  be  furnished, 
we  apprehend  our  community,  like  most  other  com- 
munities, has  no  very  clear  or  worthy  conceptions. 
Education,  in  that  sense  in  which  it  deserves  the  grave 
consideration  and  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  community, 
is  something  more  than  the  mere  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  cypher  ;  and  something  more  too  than  what  is  com- 
monly meant  by  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  It  is 
properly  defined.  The  fitting  of  the  individual  man  for 
fulfilling  his  destiny,  of  attaining  to  the  end,  accom- 
plishing the  purposes,  for  which  God  hath  made  him. 
The  system  of  education,  which  doth  not  take  my 
child  from  the  cradle,  and  train  him  up  to  go  forth 
into  the  world  a  man,  in  the  deep  significance  of  that 
term,  to  comprehend  the  end  for  which  he  was  made, 
and  the  surest  and  speediest  means  of  attaining  to  it, 
is  defective,  and  can  never  answer  the  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  education. 
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We  suppose  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  that  man 
has  an  end,  that  he  was  created  for  a  purpose.  This 
has  always  been  believed.  It  is  implied  in  the  first 
question  of  the  Catechism :  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of 
man  ?  "  Man's  worth,  perfection,  is  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  steadiness  and  success  with  which  he  pur- 
sues this  end.  Education  is  properly  that  which 
discloses  to  him  this  end,  and  prepares  him  to  pursue 
it,  points  out  to  him  the  road  he  must  take,  and  fur- 
nishes him  with  provisions  and  strength  for  his  jour- 
ney. 

This  end  is  twofold,  corresponding  to  man's  two- 
fold nature,  individual  and  social.  Man  has  a  destiny 
as  an  individual,  and  also  a  destiny  as  a  social  being, 
as  a  member  of  society,  and  in  this  country  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  politic.  Education  divides  itself 
therefore  into  two  branches  ;  1st,  that  which  answers 
the  question.  What  is  my  destiny  as  an  individual, 
and  fits  me  for  attaining  it;  and  2dly,  that  which 
answers  the  question.  What  is  the  destiny  of  society, 
and  fits  me  to  cooperate  in  its  attainment. 

As  an  individual  I  am  something  more  than  the 
farmer,  the  shoemaker,  the  blacksmith,  the  lawyer,  the 
physician,  or  the  clergyman.  Back  of  my  profes- 
sional character,  there  lies  the  man,  that  which  I  pos- 
sess in  common  with  all  my  species,  and  which  is  the 
universal  and  permanent  ground  of  my  being  as  a 
man.  This  education  must  reach,  oall  forth,  and  di- 
rect, as  well  as  my  professional  pursuk.  Individual 
education  is  divided  then  into  general  education  and 
special,  —  my  education  as  a  man,  and  my  education 
as  a  doctor,  lawyer,  minister,  artisan,  artist,  agricul- 
turist, or  merchant. 

Special  education  appears  to  be  that  which  we  at 
present  are  most  anxious  to  make  provision  for.  Few 
people  think  of  anything  beyond  it.  The  popular 
doctrine,  we  believe,  is  that  we  should  be  educated  in 
special  reference  to  what  is  to  be  our  place  in  society 
and  our  pursuit  in  life.  We  think  more  of  education 
as  a  means  of  fitting  us  for  a  livelihood,  than  for  any<- 
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thing  else.  The  tendency  has  long  been  to  sink  the 
man  in  what  are  merely  his  accidents,  to  qualify  him 
for  a  profession  or  pursuit,  rather  than  to  be  a  man. 
Special  education  has  no  doubt  its  place,  and  its  util- 
ity, which  must  by  no  means  be  thought  lightly  of. 
In  a  community  where  hereditary  distinctions  ob- 
tain, where  professions  and  pursuits  are  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  it  must  ever  be  the  main  branch 
of  education.  In  India,  the  son  of  a  Bramin  should 
be  educated  to  be  a  Bramin,  because  he  can  there, 
according  to  the  established  order  of  society,  be  a 
Bramin  and  nothing  else.  The  son  of  one  of  the 
warrior  caste  requires  to  be  educated  as  a  warrior, 
and  nothing  else.  So  of  the  children  of  the  other 
castes.  For  in  Indian  society  there  are  no  men  ;  Hu- 
manity is  not  admitted ;  a  common  nature  is  not  re- 
cognised ;  therefore  a  general  education  as  men,  the 
education  of  Humanity,  is  inadmissible.  But  in  our 
community  it  is  different.  Here  professions  and  pur- 
suits are  merely  the  accidents  of  individual  life. 
Behind  them  we  recognise  Humanity,  as  paramount 
to  them  all.  Here  man,  in  theory  at  least,  is  man, 
not  the  mere  artisan,  farmer,  trader,  or  learned  pro- 
fessor. Professions  and  pursuits  may  be  changed 
according  to  judgment,  will,  or  caprice,  as  circum- 
stances permit,  or  render  necessary  or  advisable. 
Consequently  here  we  want  an  education  for  that 
which  is  permanent  in  man,  which  contemplates  him 
as  back  of  all  the  accidents  of  life,  and  which  shall 
be  equally  valuable  to  him,  whatever  be  the  mutations 
which  go  on  around  him,  the  means  he  may  choose  or 
be  compelled  to  adopt  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 

General  education,  which  some  may  term  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soul,  which  we  choose  to  term  the  educa- 
,  tion  of  Humanity,  we  regard  as  the  first  and  most 
important  branch  of  education.  This  is  the  educa- 
tion which  fits  us  for  our  destiny,  to  attain  our  end  as 
simple  human  beings.  But  in  order  to  impart  this 
education,  or  in  order  to  educate  our  children  in 
reference  to  this  destiny  or  end,  we  must  know  what 
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is  our  destiny  or  end  as  human  beings.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  education  will  depend  , almost  entirely  on 
the  view  we  take  of  man's  destiny,  on  the  answer  we 
give  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of 
man?'' 

If  we  look  upon  man  as  a  mere  child  of  earth,  born 
of  the  dust,  and  returning  to  the  dust  again,  pos- 
sessing no  lofty  and  deathless  energies  to  be  called 
forth  and  set  at  work,  the  education  we  shall  seek  to 
furnish  must  of  necessity  be  essentially  different 
from  what  we  should  seek  to  give,  did  we  believe 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  immortal, 
endowed  with  a  moral  nature,  made  capable  of  end- 
less growth  in  knowledge  and  love,  and  destined  one 
day  to  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  the 
tallest  archangel  now  stands.  If  we  believe  man 
accomplishes  his  destiny  on  this  earth,  in  the  narrow 
compass  of  this  transitory  life,  then  for  this  world 
only  shall  we  seek  to  educate  our  children ;  but  if  we 
believe  that  this  world  is  but  the  cradle,  in  which  our 
infancy  is  rocked,  this  life  but  our  entrance  into  ex- 
istence, but  the  beginning  of  a  life  never  to  end,  that 
the  faculties,  the  germs  of  which  make  their  first 
appearance  here,  are  to  be  developed  elsewhere,  and 
the  destiny  begun  in  time  is  to  find  its  completion  in 
the  fulness  of  eternity,  then  for  eternity,  for  eternal 
existence,  and  everlasting  growth  must  we  educate 
our  children. 

Now  what  is  that  which  answers  the  question.  What 
is  the  destiny  of  man  ?  What  is  the  chief  end  of 
man  ?  With  here  and  there  one  it  may  be  philosophy ; 
but  with  mankind  at  large,  it  is  religion.  Religion  is 
the  solution  to  man's  soul  of  the  problem  of  his  des- 
tiny, the  answer  he  gives,  or  rather  which  is  given 
him,  to  those  solemn  questions  which  do  ever  and 
anon  rise  within  him  ;  What  am  I  ?  Whence  came  1 1 
Whither  do  I  go  ?  How  came  I  here  ?  Why  am  I  here  ? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  this  frail  existence  ?  this  life 
of  trial  and  sorrow  ?  These  are  questions,  which  all 
men  at  some  period  of  their  lives  are  forced  to  ask. 
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A  thousand  incidents  occur  to  force  these  questions 
upon  our  attention.  Our  life  here  is  not  a  calm  and 
unbroken  stream,  bearing  its  undisturbed  course  on- 
ward into  the  great  ocean  of  being.  All  things 
around  us  change.  Nothing  is  permanent.  The  flow- 
ers fade  and  disappear  ;  the  grass  withers  and  dies  ; 
the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.  We  every- 
where encounter  enemies  to  our  peace,  obstacles  to 
our  enjoyment ;  perpetually  are  our  desires  thwarted, 
our  plans  defeated,  our  hopes  blasted.  We  are 
wounded  often  in  the  tenderest  part  of  our  nature,  our 
purest  and  holiest  affections  are  sported  with ;  we  love 
and  find  no  return ;  we  love  and  are  beloved,  and  yet 
must  not  embrace  the  one  we  love ;  we  are  disappoint- 
ed in  those  to  whom  we  have  given  our  hearts ;  our 
friends  on  whom  we  leaped  pass  away,  and  we  are  with- 
out prop  or  support ;  those  we  love  suffer,  and  we  can- 
not relieve  them ; — these  and  ten  thousand  other  things 
force  us  to  pause  in  our  career,  throw  us  back  upon 
ourselves,  and  raise  within  us  the  problem  of  our  des- 
f  tiny.*  When  this  problem  is  once  started,  we  suffer 
the  deepest  sorrow  till  we  find  its  solution.  We  weep 
much  that  no  man  is  found  able  to  open  the  book. 
Religion  is  the  solution  of  the  problem,  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  that  prevails  to  open  the  book 
and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof.  Hence  its  value,  and 
the  reason  why  men  cling  to  it  with  such  tenacity,  and 
hold  him  their  worst  enemy  who  would  arraign  it. 
The  love  and  reverence  men  have  for  Christianity 
grow  out  of  this  fact,  that  it  solves  for  them  this 
problem,  which  is  so  torturing  in  its  nature,  and  gives 
them  a  clear  view  of  the  destiny  which  God  has  as- 
signed them.     Hence,  too,  the  impotence  of  all  those 

•  For  an  able  and  eloquent  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Jouff- 
roy.  Melanges  PhilosophiqueSy  p.  423,  et  aeq,  Du  ProbUme  de  la 
Destine  humaine.  The  substance  of  this  interesting  article  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Ripley's  introductory  notice  to  his  translations  from 
Joufiroy,  in  his  Philosophical  Miscellanies,  a  work  of  which  we 
have  heretofore  spoken  in  terms  of  high,  but  not  too  high,  commen* 
dation. 
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who  war  against  religion,  and  the  folly  of  all  those 
who  fear  such  warring  may  be  successful.  So  long 
as  there  is  sorrow  or  aught  to  cause  sorrow  in  this 
world,  so  long  as  man  meets  with  obstacles  to  his  in- 
stincts, and  is  interrupted  in  his  march  to  his  destiny, 
so  long  there  will,  there  must  be  religion.  There  are 
but  few  moments  in  one's  life  when  he  is  prosperous 
enough,  successful  enough,  strong  enough,  happy 
enough,  to  dispense  with  religion.  The  human  heart 
is  a  fountain  of  tears,  and  from  the  innermost  being 
of  whomsoever  lives,  sorrow  is  ever  welling  up.  They 
are  fools  who  say, 

^  O  happiness !  our  being's  end  and  aim." 

Man,  in  this  life  at  least,  has  nothing  to  do  with  hap* 
piness,  and,  were  he  wise,  he  would  cease  to  trouble 
himself  with  its  vain  pursuit.  Let  him  seek  to  fulfil 
the  purpose  of  his  being,  and  he  may  find  at  times 
solace  and  refreshment.  But  the  word  happiness 
should  have  as  little  place  in  our  vocabulary,  as  it  has 
in  our  hearts.  Man  has  a  destiny,  an  end  he  should 
seek  to  gain,  and  religion  is  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  this  end,  this  destiny?  According  to 
the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  then,  education,  to 
be  complete,  to  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  must  be  reli- 
gious. An  education  which  is  not  religious  is  a  sol- 
emn mockery.  Those,  who  would  exclude  religion 
from  education,  are  not  yet  in  the  condition  to  be 
teachers  ;  long  years  yet  do  they  need  to  remain  in 
the  Primary  School. 

Man  is  also  a  social  being,  and  needs  an  education 
corresponding  to  his  social  nature.  He  is  not  a  mere 
individual.  He  stands  not  alone.  "  It  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone,"  said  his  Creator,  and  brought 
forth  from  his  side  Eve,  blooming  in  beauty,  blushing 
with  charms,  full  of  tenderness  and  love,  to  break  the 
solitude,  clothe  the  dusty  earth  with  soft  verdure, 
give  the  flowers  of  Paradise  their  varied  hues  and 
sweet  fragrance.  In  Eve  Adam  found  the  complement 
of  his  being,  and  rose  to  manhood.     He,  who  has  not 
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loved,  who  has  not  felt  that  love  which  melts  two 
human  beings  into  one,  and  of  the  twain  makes  one 
flesh,  has  not  yet  attained  to  manhood.  He  has  per- 
ceived none  of  the  deep  mysteries  of  his  being;  of 
the  immortality  of  the  affections  he  has  conceived 
nothing;  and  the  infinite  fulness  of  his  nature  lies 
shrouded  in  deep  night.  It  is  not  till  one  loves,  that 
he  receives  intimations  of  a  higher  nature,  of  the 
wonderful  capacities  with  which  he  is  created,  is 
raised  from  himself,  and  permitted  to  see  and  taste 
something  of  that  Fulness  from  the  bosom  of  which 
the  universe  proceeded,  and  in  whose  embrace  it  re- 
poses. It  is  then  that  he  begins  to  attain  to  man- 
hood. He  is  then  a  child  no  longer.  He  is  alone  no 
longer.  He  belongs  now  to  the  universe,  and  has  a 
place  in  it.  Love  unites  him  to  Eve  and  Eve  to  him, 
and  from  all-creating  love  springs  the  Family,  and 
from  the  Family  Society,  crowned  by  the  State.  Love 
makes  him  a  man,  and  multiplies  his  relations  and 
ties  without  number,  links  the  first  man  to  the  young- 
est child  of  the  latest  generation,  and  gathers  and 
cements  all  individuals,  however  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  globe,  sleeping  beneath  the  earth,  or  rid- 
ing in  sun-chariots  through  the  heavens,  into  one 
round,  compact,  and  indissoluble  whole.  Thus  love 
gives  each  individual  an  interest  in  the  whole,  a  part 
and  a  lot  in  all,  and  what  is  better  yet,  a  work.  Pro- 
ceeding from  love,  made  capable  of  loving  with  a 
love  that  can  triumph  over  time  and  all  its  mutations, 
over  pain,  sickness,  sorrow,  death,  and  the  grave,  and 
bloom  in  immortal  beauty  when  all  else  has  become 
withered  and  dry,  man  has  a  social  nature,  is  a  so- 
cial being,  and  needs  a  social  education. 

Other  problems  now  come  up.  What  is  the  mission 
of  the  family  'i  What  is  the  mission  of  the  state  ? 
What  is  the  destiny  of  society,  of  the  human  race 
itself?  Great  problems  are  these,  weighty,  and  no 
doubt  of  diflficult  solution.  But  how  give  man  a  pro- 
per social  education  without  solving  these  weighty 
problems  1     That  deserves  not  the  name  of  a  social 
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education,  which  leaves  untouched  the  problem  of  soci- 
ety, the  destiny  of  the  race.  And  the  social  education 
must  needs  vary  precisely  as  vary  our  solutions  of  this 
problem.  In  Russia  they  solve  this  problem  in  their 
fashion.  Society  has  there  for  its  object,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  will  and  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the 
Autocrat.  Hence,  the  Russian  children  are  carefully 
instructed  in  their  duty  to  the  Emperor,  carefully 
taught,  by  authority,  that  they  and  all  they  may  pos- 
sess are  his,  and  that  they  must  love  him  in  their 
hearts,  and  honor  him  as  their  God.  In  Austria  the 
problem  is  solved  much  in  the  same  way,  and  so  also 
in  Prussia.  Absolutism  has  its  solution,  and  edu- 
cates accordingly;  Liberalism  has  also  its  solution, 
and  its  corresponding  education. 

In  this  country  we  do  not  solve  the  problem  as  they 
do  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  We  deny  that 
it  is  the  end  of  society  to  manifest  the  glory  and  ac- 
complish the  will  of  the  Emperor,  or  even  of  the  State. 
Here  society  does  not  exist  for  the  government,  but 
the  government  exists  as  an  agent  of  society.  The 
mission  of  the  government  is  to  aid  society  in  work- 
ing out  its  destiny.  The  education  then  approved  in 
Russia,  Austria,  or  Prussia,  cannot  be  approved 
here.  Which  solution  is  the  true  one,  ours,  or  the 
one  given  by  Absolutism  ? 

Again.  What  is  the  destiny  of  society  ?  Has  it 
attained  its  perfection  ?  Is  its  organization  perfect  ? 
Does  it  give  free  scope  to  man's  whole  social  nature, 
and  bring  out  all  his  social  instincts  1  Shall  we  labor 
to  keep  it  precisely  where  it  is  ?  prevent  it  from  going 
backward  or  forward  ?  Or  is  societv  imperfect  as  it 
is  1  Is  it  progressive  in  its  nature  ?  Is  there  room 
to  hope  for  a  more  perfect  arrangement  for  man's  so- 
cial instincts  ?  Is  it  our  privilege  to  hope  that  the 
evils  we  now  see  and  deplore  may  be  at  length  les- 
sened if  not  removed ;  and  is  it  our  duty  to  labor  to 
realize  that  social  Ideal  which  haunts  the  souls  of  the 
Prophets  and  Seers  of  Humanity  ?  Here  are  ques- 
tions   of    immense    magnitude,    which   the   educator 
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should  be  able  to  answer,^  and  which  in  some  way  ev- 
ery social  educator  does  answer. 

Still  other  questions  are  involved  in  these ;  on 
which  element  should  society  be  based,  the  aris- 
tocratic element,  or  the  democratic  ?  If  the  aris- 
tocratic element  be  the  true  foundation  of  social  order, 
then  should  our  schools  be  under  the  control  of  the 
aristocracy,  be  aristocratic  in  their  basis  and  super- 
structure, and  be  nurseries  of  the  aristocratic  principle. 
But,  if  the  democratic  element  be  the  true  basis  of 
society,  then  should  the  social  education  give  the 
democratic  solution  of  the  problem,  create  a  love  for 
democracy,  and  discountenance  every  aristocrat- 
ic tendency.  It  should,  also,  not  only  accept  the 
democratic  element,  but  disclose  the  means  by  which 
it  may  insure  the  victory,  and  make  all  other  social 
elements  subordinate  to  itself.  It  must,  then,  touch 
the  nature  and  organization  of  the  state,  determine  the 
mission  of  government,  and  the  measures  it  must  adopt 
in  order  to  secure  or  advance  the  democracy.  It 
rushes  into  the  midst  of  politics,  then,  and  decides  on 
national  banks  and  sub-treasuries.  An  education, 
which  does  not  go  thus  far,  is  incomplete,  and  insuf- 
ficient for  our  social  wants. 

Education,  then,  must  be  religious  and  social,  or 
political.  Neither  religion  nor  politics  can  be  exclud- 
ed. Indeed,  all  education  that  is  worth  anything  is 
either  religious  or  political,  and  fits  us  for  discharging 
our  duties,  either  as  simple  human  beings,  or  as  mem- 
bers of  society. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  have  in  the  Commonwealth  a 
system  of  popular  education,  which  shall  answer  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  education,  we  must  have  a  sys- 
tem which  shall  embrace  both  religion  and  politics. 
Religion  and  politics  do,  in  fact,  embrace  all  the  in- 
terests and  concernments  of  human  beings,  in  all  their 
multiplied  relations.  Nothing  can  concern  me  as  a 
man,  as  an  individual,  or  as  a  member  of  society, 
which  cannot  be  arranged  under  one  or  the  other. 
That  education,  then,  which  does  not  embrace  either, 
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must  be  worthless,  because  in  no  sense  fitting  us  for 
performing  our  part,  either  as  men  or  as  citizens. 

Assuming  now  the  absolute  necessity  of  religious 
and  political  education,  and  the  worthlessness  of  ev- 
ery other  kind  of  education,  when  taken  alone,  the 
great  and  the  practical  question  becomes,  How  is  this 
education  to  be  provided  ?  In  what  schools,  and  un- 
der what  schoolmasters  ? 

We  have  looked  into  the  Reports  before  us,  with 
the  hope  of  finding  an  answer  to  this  question ;  but 
here,  as  everywhere  else  in  this  world,  we  have  been 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  great  problem,  edu- 
cation is  to  work  out,  the  end  we  have  stated  educa- 
tion should  always  contemplate,  the  Honorable  Board, 
and  its  learned  and  eloquent  Secretary,  seem  never 
to  have  conceived  of.  We  find  no  leading  idea,  no 
enlarged  views,  no  comprehensive  measures  ;  nothing, 
in  fact,  to  inspire  us  with  the  least  confidence  in  the 
Board,  or  its  labors,  as  a  means  of  aiding  us  to  an 
education  worthy  of  a  free  and  Christian  Common- 
wealth. That  the  Board  does,  indeed,  propose  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education,  we  do  not  deny.  It 
proposes,  for  this  purpose,  two  measures ;  1st,  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  2dly,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Normal  Schools,  or  schools  for  teachers. 
The  first  measureis,  doubtless,  well  enough,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  The  machinery  of  teaching,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
should  be  perfected,  and  the  best  possible  methods  of 
imparting  knowledge  found  out  and  adopted.  But,  how- 
ever perfect  may  be  our  machinery  for  teaching,  it  will 
amount  to  little,  unless  we  have  somewhat  to  teach,  and 
also  somewhat  to  teach,  which  is  worth  the  teaching. 
The  Normal  Schools,  which  the  Board  proposes  to  es- 
tablish, will  do  nothing  to  impart  such  an  education 
as  we  contend  for.  The  most  we  can  hope  from  them 
is  some  little  aid  to  teachers  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Beyond  improving  the  mechanism  of  education, 
they  will  be  powerless,  or  mischievous. 

Schools  for  teachers  require  in  their  turn  teachers, 
as  well  as  any  other  class  of  schools.     Who,  then,  are 
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to  be  the  teachers  in  these  Normal  Schools  1  What  is 
to  be  taught  in  them  ?  Religion  and  polities  ?  What 
religion,  what  politics  t  These  teachers  must  either 
have  some  religious  and  political  faith,  or  none.  If 
they  have  none,  they  are  mere  negations,  and  there- 
fore unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
educators  of  our  children.  •  If  they  have  a  religious 
and  a  political  faith,  they  will  have  one  which  only  a 
part  of  the  community  hold  to  be  true.  If  the  teachers 
in  these  schools  are  Unitarians,  will  Trinitarians  ac- 
cept their  scholars  as  educators  ?  Suppose  they  are 
Calvinists,  will  Universalists,  Methodists,  Unitarians, 
and  Quakers  be  content  to  install  their  pupils  as  in- 
structors in  common  schools  ? 

But  the  Board  assure  us  Christianity  shall  be 
insisted  on  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  as  it  is  common  to 
all  sects.  This,  if  it  mean  anything,  means  nothing 
at  all.  All,  who  attempt  to  proceed  on  the  principle 
here  laid  down,  will  find  their  Christianity  ending  in 
nothingness.  Much  may  be  taught  in  general,  but 
nothing  in  particular.  No  sect  will  be  satisfied;  all 
sects  will  be  dissatisfied.  For,  it  is  not  enough  that 
my  children  are  not  educated  in  a  belief  contrary  to 
my  own  ;  I  would  have  them  educated  to  believe  what  I 
hold  to  be  important  truth ;  and  I  always  hold  that  to  be 
important  truth,  wherein  I  differ  from  others.  A  faith, 
which  embraces  generalities  only,  is  little  better  than 
no  faith  at  all.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
common  ground  between  all  the  various  religious 
denominations  in  this  country,  on  which  an  educator 
may  plant  himself.  The  diflference  between  a  Unitari- 
an and  a  Calvinist  is  fundamental.  They  start  from 
different  premises.  Their  difference  does  not  consist 
in  the  fact  that  they  come  to  different  conclusions, 
but  that  they  adopt  different  starting  points.  The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  "  another  gospel,'^  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  one,  from  what  it  is  as  expounded  by 
the  other.  No  Calvinist  can  teach  Christianity,  if  he 
be  honest,  so  as  to  satisfy  a  conscientious  and  earnest 
Unitarian.     No  Unitarian,  if  he  be  an  earnest  and  con- 
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scientious  Unitarian,  can  discourse  on  religion  so  as 
to  satisfy  a  Trinitarian,  The  solution  of  the  problem 
of  human  destiny  given  by  the  one  is  not  that  given 
by  the  other.  The  one  embraces  a  philosophy  i^hich 
the  other  rejects. 

If  we  come  into  politics,  we  encounter  the  same  dif- 
ficulty. What  doctrines  on  the  destiny  of  society  will 
these  Normal  Schools  inculcate  ?  If  any,  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, at  present,  they  must  be  whig  doctrines, 
for  none  but  whigs  can  be  professors  in  these  schools. 
Now  the  whig  doctrines  on  society  are  directly  hos- 
tile to  the  democratic  doctrines.  Whiggism  is  but 
another  name  for  Hobbism.  It  is  based  on  material- 
ism, and  is  atheistical  in  its  logical  tendencies.  That 
all  whigs  are  aware  of  this,  we  do  by  no  means  as- 
sert ;  that  any  of  them  are,  is  by  no  means  probable ; 
but  this  alters  not  the  fact.  Whiggism  denies  the 
internal  light ;  it  denies  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  un- 
derstanding. In  religion,  the  whig  must  depend  upon 
the  uncertain  ground  of  history  and  criticism ;  in  poli- 
tics, also,  upon  history  and  criticism.  In  neither  does 
he  recognise  in  man  the  criterion  of  truth,  the  univer- 
sal reason,  whereof  each  man  is  made  a  partaker,  the 
ultimate  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion 
and  politics.  In  his  creed  all  is  imposed,  nothing  is 
generated ;  all  comes  to  us  from  abroad,  nothing  from 
within.  Hence  his  reverence  for  antiquity,  his  regard 
for  precedents,  and  his  distrust  of  the  people.  Now, 
we  need  hardly  say,  that  all  this  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  the  democrat.  Democracy  is  based  on 
the  fundamental  truth,  that  there  is  an  element  of  the 
Supernatural  in  every  man,  placing  him  in  relation 
with  universal  and  absolute  truth ;  that  there  is  a  true 
light,  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world ;  that  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  God  is  given 
unto  every  man  to  profit  withal.  Democracy  rests, 
therefore,  on  spiritualism,  and  is  of  necessity  a  be- 
liever in  God  and  in  Christ.  Nothing  but  spiritualism 
has  the  requisite  unity  and  universality  to  meet  the 
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"wants  of  the  masses.     Now,  whoever  teaches  one  of 
these  systems,  must  of  necessity  offend  the  advocates 
of  the  other.    I  am  a  Democrat.    Can  I  entrust  my  chil- 
dren to  the  care  of  those  who  are  tome  virtually  Athe- 
ists ?     All  ideas  are   connected.     The  whig  educator 
may,  indeed,   refrain  from   teaching  my  children  the 
importance  of  whig  measures,  but  he  cannot  refrain 
from   teaching    them    the    whig   philosophy.      Imbue 
them  with  this  philosophy,  and  they  are  secured  to  the 
whig    party,    to    the    whig    cause.      Establish,  then, 
your  whig  Board  of  Education ;  place  on  it  a  single 
Democrat,    to   save  appearances  ;  enable   this  Board 
to    establish  Normal  Schools,  and    through    them  to 
educate  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth ;  au- 
thorize them  to  publish  common  school  libraries,  to 
select  all  the  books  used  in  school,  and  thus  to  deter- 
mine all   the  doctrines  which  our  children  shall  im- 
bibe, and  what  will  be  the   result  ?     We  have   then 
given  to  some  half  a  dozen  whigs,  the  responsible  office 
of  forming  the  political  faith  and   conscience  of  the 
whole   community.     We  have  done  all  that  can   be 
done  to   give  Whiggism  a  self-perpetuating  power; 
all  that  we  can  do  to  make  a  community  of  practical 
infidels.     Are  we  prepared  for  this  result  ? 

The  truth  is,  we  have,  in  the  establishment  of  this 
Board  of  Education,  undertaken  to  imitate  despotic 
Prussia,  without  considering  the  immense  distance 
between  the  two  countries.  The  craft  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  is  altogether  more  admirable  than  his  love  of 
the  people.  He  has  seen,  what  European  kings 
are  beginning  to  see,  and  what  the  French  Revolution 
has  made  quite  evident,  that  the  people  will  have  edu- 
cation, and  that  they  cannot  much  longer  be  kept  in 
submission  to  their  masters  by  brute  force.  "The 
schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  and  cannot  be  sent  home 
again.  What,  then,  remains  for  absolute  kings  ?  Sim- 
ply to  shake  hands  with  the  schoolmaster.  They  must 
enlist  the  schoolmaster  in  their  cause.  In  order  to  do 
this  effectually,  they  must  have  the  forming  of  the 
schoolmaster,  make  him  their  stipendiary,  and  prohibit 
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him  from  teaching  aught,  except  what  they  dictate. 
Hence,  the  Prussian  system  of  education,  a  skilful 
attempt  of  Absolutism  to  steal  the  march  on  Liberal- 
ism, to  fight  Liberalism  with  its  own  weapons. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  Prussia  the  whole 
business  of  education  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernment. The  government  establishes  the  schools  in 
which  it  prepares  the  teachers  ;  it  determines  both 
the  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  matters  taught.  It 
commissions  all  teachers,  and  suffers  no  one  to  en- 
gage in  teaching  without  authority  from  itself.  Who 
sees  not  then,  that  all  the  teachers  will  be  the  pliant 
tools  of  the  government,  and  that  the  whole  tendency 
of  the  education  given  will  be  to  make  the  Prussians 
obedient  subjects  of  Frederic  the  king  ?  Who  sees  not 
that  education  in  Prussia  is  supported  merely  as  the 
most  efficient  arm  of  the  police,  and  fostered  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  revolutionary,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  liberal  ideas  ? 

Let  us  glance  at  what  is  actually  taught  in  these 
much  admired  Prussian  schools,  and  we  shall  find 
confirmation  still  stronger,  if  possible,  of  what  we 
assert.  What,  then,  does  Frederic  William  allow  his 
dear  subjects  to  be  taught?  First  and  foremost,  the 
catechisms  of  the  two  established  churches,  that  is, 
the  catechism  of  the  Lutheran  church  to  the  children 
of  Lutherans,  and  that  of  the  Catholic  church  to  the 
children  of  Catholics.  Then  they  are  taught  the 
private  and  domestic  virtues,  and  their  duty  to  their 
lord  the  king.  Have  they  lessons  on  the  rights  of 
man,  their  duties  to  the  public,  and  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernments to  the  people  ?  Let  an  imprudent  school- 
master but  broach  these  topics,  and  how  long,  think 
ye,  he  would  be  permitted  to  teach  ?  Let  a  teacher, 
or  let  the  parents  of  the  children  taught,  but  introduce 
into  a  school  a  book  not  designated  by  the  govern- 
ment, especially  a  book  which  should  agitate  somewhat 
profoundly  the  great  problems  of  the  destiny  of  man 
and  of  society,  and  would  the  government,  think  ye, 
acquiesce  ?     No  ;  the  whole  system  of  Prussian  edu- 
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cation,  which  is  well  adapted,  in  many  respects,  to  form 
the  Prussian  youth  to  the  love  and  practice  of  the 
several  duties  of  private  and  domestic  life,  is  mainly 
designed  to  implant  despotism  in  the  intellect  and 
the  heart,  to  forestall  the  craving  of  freedom,  and 
to  make  man,  born  to  be  free,  to  stand  up  a  man 
amongst  men  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  contented  to 
be  a  slave,  and  a  supporter  of  Absolutism  on  prin- 
ciple. 

And  this  is  the  system  of  education,  in  principle, 
which  the  fathers  of  our  Commonwealth  are  seeking  to 
establish  here.  They  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
alleged  deficiency  of  frood  teachers,  to  demand  what 
they  choose  to  call  Normal  Schools.  In  default  of 
good  common  school  libraries,  they  have  undertaken  to 
prepare  a  series  of  publications,  which  they  will  at  first 
take  the  liberty  to  recommend,  and  which  afterwards 
they  may  ask  of  the  legislature  authority  to  enjoin. 
They  assume  the  authority  now  to  recommend  the 
proper  books  to  be  studied,  and  soon  they  will  try  for 
authority  to  dictate.  As  soon  as  they  can  get  their 
Normal  Schools  into  successful  operation,  they  will  so 
arrange  it,  if  they  can,  that  no  public  school  shall  be 
permitted  to  employ  a  teacher  who  has  not  graduated 
at  a  Normal  School.  Then  all  liberty  of  instruction, 
the  evil  so  complained  of  in  France,  and  which  was 
not  among  the  least  of  the  causes  which  brought  about 
the  revolution  of  1830,  will  be  felt  here  in  all  its  force. 
Adieu  then  to  republicanism,  to  social  progress. 

A  government  system  of  education  in  Prussia  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  Prussian  society ; 
for  there  all  wisdom  is  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the 
government.  But  the  thing  is  wholly  inadmissible 
here;  not  because  the  government  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  Whigs  or  Democrats,  but  because,  according  to 
our  theory,  the  people  are  supposed  to  be  wiser  than 
the  government.  Here,  the  people  do  not  look  to 
the  government  for  light,  for  instruction,  but  the 
government  looks  to  the  people.  The  people  give 
the   law  to  the  government.     To  entrust,   then,  the 
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government  with  the  power  of  determining  the  educa- 
tion which  our  children  shall  receive,  is  entrusting  our 
servant  with  the  power  to  be  our  master.  This  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  two  countries,  we  appre- 
hend, has  been  overlooked  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  its  supporters.  In  a  free  government,  there  can  be 
no  teaching  by  authority,  and  all  attempts  to  teach  by 
authority  are  so  many  blows  struck  at  its  freedom. 
We  may  as  well  have  a  religion  established  by  law,  as 
a  system  of  education,  and  the  government  educate 
and  appoint  the  pastors  of  our  churches,  as  well  as 
the  instructers  of  our  children. 

This  is  not  all.  The  theory  of  our  institutions 
rests  on  the  progressive  nature  of  man  and  society. 
Our  institutions  everywhere  recognise  the  principle  of 
progress.  In  most,  if  not  all  other  countries,  progress 
involves  revolution.  Here  it  is  the  established  order, 
and  we  have  made  constitutional  provisions  for  im- 
provement. All  our  State  constitutions  contain  pro- 
visions for  amendment,  when  the  people  come  to 
judge  amendments  necessary.  In  fact,  we  regard  the 
end  of  society  to  advance.  There  is  always  a  future 
before  us,  a  good,  not  yet  reached,  to  be  attained. 
Hence,  to  be  true  to  our  theory,  we  must  be  always 
looking  ahead,  struggling  to  advance.  To  this  end 
should  all  our  systems  of  education,  whether  devised 
for  the  district  school,  the  academy,  the  college,  the 
university,  directly  or  indirectly  tend ;  but  to  this 
end  they  cannot  tend,  if  left  to  the  management  of  the 
government. 

Introduce  now  a  system  of  Normal  Schools,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  government  Board  of  Education. 
These  Schools  must  have  professors.  But  who  will 
these  professors  be?  They  must  be  popular  men; 
men  of  reputation,  not  men  who  have  the  good  of  the 
people  at  heart,  and  are  known  only  by  their  fidelity 
to  popular  interests,  but  men  who  are  generally  re- 
garded as  safe  ;  in  whom  the  mass  of  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  community  have  confidence.  But  on  what 
condition  does  a  man  come  into  this  category  of  pop- 
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ular  men  ?  Simply  on  the  condition,  that  he  repre- 
sent, to  a  certain  extent,  the  opinions  now  dominant. 
A  man,  who  represents  the  past,  is  not  a  popular  man, 
nor  is  he  who  represents  the  future,  but  he  who  repre- 
sents the  present.  The  man,  who  has  the  misfortune 
to  think  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  crave 
a  good  for  Humanity  beyond  that  already  attained,  is 
necessarily  unpopular.  If  he  venture  to  translate  his 
thoughts  into  words,  and  his  cravinj^s  into  deeds,  he 
will  be  called  hard  names,  deemed  an  enemy  to  God 
and  man,  or  a  well-intentioned  dreamer,  who,  what- 
ever be  thought  of  his  intellect  or  motives,  is  never 
to  be  trusted.  Men,  who  have  faith  in  the  future, 
whose  mental  vision  sweeps  a  broader  than  the  vulgar 
horizon,  whose  souls  burn  to  raise  up  the  low,  to 
break  the  fetters  of  the  captive,  to  open  the  prison 
doors  to  those  that  are  bound,  to  preach  glad  tidings  to 
the  poor,  hope  to  the  desponding,  consolation  to  the 
sorrowing,  and  life  to  the  dead,  must  alwajs  count, — 
whatever  the  hold  they  may  take  on  men's  higher  na- 
ture,—  on  being  distrusted,  and,  to  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  discarded  by  their  own  age.  They  cannot 
but  be  misinterpreted.  They  must  pass  for  what 
they  are  not,  and  would  abhor  to  be.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  become  professors  in  Normal  Schools,  un- 
less it  be  by  accident,  and  if  by  accident  they  become 
professors,  they  will  be  forthwith  silenced  or  dismiss- 
ed ;  a  fact  of  which  Professor  Cousin  is  an  eminent 
witness.  What  theological  seminary  would  have  se- 
lected Jesus,  Paul,  or  John,  in  their  lifetime,  for  a 
professor  of  theology?  Nay,  what  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  earth,  would  make  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Quarterly  Review  a  professor  in  a  Normal  School  1 

In  order  to  be  popular,  one  must  uphold  things  as 
they  are,  disturb  the  world  with  no  new  views,  and 
alarm  no  private  interest  by  uttering  the  insurrection- 
ary word.  Reform.  He  must  merely  echo  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  he  finds  in  vogue ;  and  he  who 
can  echo  these  the  loudest,  the  most  distinctly,  and 
in  the  most  agreeable  voice,  is  sure  to  be  the  most 
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popular  man, —  for  a  time.  Men  of  this  stamp  do 
never  trouble  their  age ;  they  are  never  agitators,  and 
there  is  no  danger  that  they  will  stir  up  any  pop- 
ular commotion ;  they  are  the  men  to  be  on  Boards  of 
Education,  professors  in  colleges,  constables,  mayors, 
members  of  legislative  assemblies,  presidents,  and 
parish  clerks.  Such  men  look  for  in  colleges,  and, 
therefore,  look  rarely  to  colleges  for  reforms  or  re- 
formers. Colleges,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  last  place 
to  which  you  should  look  for  new  ideas,  or  inspiration 
to  devote  one's  self  to  the  cause  of  spiritual  and  so- 
cial progress.  If  one  can  survive  his  college  life,  and 
come  forth  into  the  world  with  a  free  mind,  an  open 
heart,  and  power  to  do  the  work  of  a  man  for  his 
fellow  men,  he  must  possess  originally  a  nature 
of  noble  constitution,  and  rare  endowments.  New 
ideas  are  placed  in  the  world  by  those  whom  the  world 
knows  not,  or  disowns.  Reforms  come  from  the  obscure 
and  the  unheeded,  or  from  the  jeered  and  the  perse- 
cuted ;  a  crucified  peasant  and  his  fishermen  followers; 
not  from  the  men  of  Reputation,  and  Respectability. 
The  weak  things  of  this  world  are  chosen  to  confound 
the  mighty,  and  foolish  things  to  bring  to  nought  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise. 

In  consequence  of  this  invariable  law  of  Providence, 
the  men  who  can  be  placed  at  the  head  of  these  Nor- 
mal Schools,  if  established,  will  not  be  men  who  rep- 
resent the  true  idea  of  our  institutions,  or  who  will 
prepare  their  pupils  to  come  forth  educators  of  our 
children  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  real  destiny  of 
American  society.  Their  teachings  and  influences,  so 
far  as  they  amount  to  anything,  will  be  far  from  such 
as  are  needed.  They  will  not  make  their  pupils  living 
men,  bold  to  conceive  and  strong  to  effect  a  good  as 
yet  unrealized.  They  will  be  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  teach  them  to  respect  and  preserve 
what  is,  to  caution  them  against  the  licentiousness  of 
the  people,  the  turbulence  and  brutality  of  the  mob, 
the  dangers  of  anarchy,  and  even  of  liberty  ;  but  they 
will  rarely  seek  to  imbue  them  with  a  love  of  liberty, 
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to  admonish  them  to  resist  the  first  encroachments 
of  tyranny,  to  stand  fast  in  their  freedom,  and  to  feel 
always  that  it  is  nobler  to  die,  nay,  nobler  to  kill,  than 
to  live  a  slave.  They  will  but  echo  the  sentiments  of 
that  portion  of  the  community,  on  whom  they  are  the 
more  immediately  dependent,  and  they  will  approve 
no  reform,  no  step  onward,  till  it  has  been  already 
achieved  in  the  soul  of  the  community. 

We  confess,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  look  for  much 
to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  community,  from 
the  favorite  measures  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education.  In  the  view  of  this  respectable  Board, 
education  is  merely  a  branch  of  general  police,  and 
ftchoolmasters  are  only  a  better  sort  of  constables. 
The  Board  would  promote  education,  they  would  even 
make  it  universal,  because  they  esteem  it  the  most 
effectual  means  possible  of  checking  pauperism  and 
crime,  and  making  the  rich  secure  in  their  possessions. 
Education  has,  therefore,  a  certain  utility  which  may 
be  told  in  solid  cash  saved  to  the  Commonwealth. 
This  being  the  leading  idea,  the  most  comprehensive 
view  which  the  Board  seem  to  take  of  education,  what 
more  should  be  expected  from  their  labors,  than  such 
modifications  and  improvements  as  will  render  it  more 
efiScient  as  an  arm  of  general  police?  More,  we  con- 
fess, we  do  not  look  for  from  their  exertions.  The  Board 
is  not  composed  of  men  likely  to  attempt  more,  and  if 
it  were  composed  of  other  men,  with  far  other,  and 
more  elevated  and  comprehensive  views,  more  could 
not  be  effected.  Boards  of  trade  may  do  something, 
but  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  religion  are 
worthy  of  our  respect,  only  in  proportion  to  their  im- 
becility. To  educate  a  human  being  to  be  a  man,  to 
fulfil  his  destiny,  to  attain  the  end  for  which  God 
made  him,  is  not  a  matter  which  can,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Board,  how- 
ever judiciously  it  may  be  constituted. 

Nevertheless,  the  Board  may,  perhaps,  do  some- 
thing. There  is  room  to  hope  that  it  will  do  some- 
thing to  improve  the  construction  of  school-houses. 
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and  to  collect  the  material  facts  concerning  the  state 
of  education  as  it  now  is;  and,  judo^incr  from  the  ac- 
companying Report  of  its  accomplished  Secretary,  it 
may  also  effect  some  progress  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing our  children  to  spell.  This  will  be  considerable, 
and  will  deserve  gratitude  and  reward.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  we  must  still  adhere  to  our  opinion, 
that  the  Board  will  do  nought  to  increase  or  improve 
the  facilities  which  already  exist  for  acquiring  an 
education,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  education  is  of 
much  value  ;  because  of  education  in  this  sense  it  has 
no  conception,  and  no  power  to  labor  for  it,  even  if  it 
had  the  conception.  No  system  of  education,  no  sys- 
tem of  schools,  which  can  be  instituted  and  sustained 
by  government,  can  be  adequate  to  the  educational 
wants  of  the  community.  Nothing  desirable  in  mat- 
ters of  education,  beyond  what  relates  to  the  finances 
of  the  schools,  comes  within  the  province  of  the  legis- 
lature. More  than  this  the  legislature  should  not 
attempt ;  more  than  this  the  friends  of  education 
should  not  ask.  Let  the  legislature  provide  ample 
funds  for  the  support  of  as  many  schools  as  are  need- 
ed for  the  best  education  possible  of  all  the  children 
of  the  community,  and  there  let  it  stop.  The  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  the  choice  of  studies,  and  of  books 
to  be  read  or  studied,  all  that  pertains  to  the  methods 
of  teaching,  and  the  matters  to  be  taught  or  learned, 
are  best  left  to  the  School  District.  In  these  matters, 
the  District  should  be  paramount  to  the  State.  The 
evils  we  have  alluded  to  are  in  some  degree  insepara- 
ble from  all  possible  systems  of  education,  which  are 
capable  of  being  put  into  practice  ;  but  they  will  be 
best  avoided  by  placing  the  individual  school  under 
the  control  of  a  community  composed  merely  of  the 
number  of  families  having  children  to  be  educated 
in  it. 

For  ourselves,  we  adopt  the  democratic  principle  in 
its  fullest  extent ;  but  we  believe  that  Federalism  —  we 
use  the  word  in  its  etymological  sense — is  the  meth- 
od by  which  its  beneficial  working  is  best  to  be  se* 
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cured.  The  individual  State,  as  well  as  the  Union, 
should  be  a  confederacy  of  distinct  communities.  Our 
idea  of  the  true  form  of  a  republican  government  for 
this  country  is,  1st,  that  the  few  material  interests 
common  to  all  parts  of  the  whole  country,  should  be 
confided  to  a  General  Congress,  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  the  States ;  2dly,  that  the  class  of  interests, 
under  these,  common  to  the  largest  extent  of  territo- 
ry, should  be  confided  to  a  State  Congress,  composed  of 
delegates  from  Counties  ;  3dly,  the  next  more  general 
class  of  interests  under  these,  should  be  confided  to  a 
County  Government,  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
several  Townships,  or  Wards  ;  4thly,  the  next  most 
general  class  to  a  Township  or  Ward  government,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  several  Districts  of  the 
town  or  ward ;  5thly,  the  remaining  interests,  which 
may  be  subjected  to  governmental  action,  should  be  con- 
fided to  all  the  citizens  of  the  District,  which  should 
always  be  of  size  sufficient  to  maintain  a  Grammar 
School.  This  is  nothing  but  the  actual  idea  of  our 
government,  freed  from  its  exceptions  and  anomalies, 
and  would  require  no  new  divisions  to  be  introduced. 
Our  legislature,  in  this  Commonwealth,  is  composed  of 
delegates  from  corporations,  or  communities,  and  we 
hope  the  hand  of  innovation  will  never  succeed  in 
giving  it  a  different  basis.  We  would,  if  we  could, 
revive  the  old  practice  of  each  corporation's  paying  its 
own  delegates ;  and  we  think  it  would  have  been  an 
improvement  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
if  the  members  of  Congress,  instead  of  receiving  their 
pay  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  had  been  left  to  receive 
it  from  their  respective  States. 

Now,  to  the  smallest  of  these  divisions,  correspond- 
ing to  our  present  school  districts,  among  other  mat- 
ters, we  would  confide  the  whole  subject,  —  with  the 
exception  heretofore  made,  —  of  common  school  edu- 
cation. This  exception  relates  to  the  finances ;  but 
we  would  make  even  this  exception  as  narrow  as  pos- 
sible. The  more  exclusively  the  whole  matter  of  the 
school  is  brought  under  the  control  of  the  families 
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specially  interested  in  it,  the  more  efficient  will  the 
school  be.  If  the  town  manage  part  of  it,  and  the 
state  a  part  of  it,  the  district  will  be  very  likely  to  be 
remiss  in  managing  its  part,  and  so  in  fact  no  part,  in 
the  end,  will  be  well  managed.  This  results  from  a 
common  principle.  Where  responsibility  is  divided, 
there  is  always  a  greater  or  less  want  of  fidelity  in  its 
discharge.  Wherever  there  is  a  power  to  be  exer- 
cised, there  should  always  be  a  concentration  of  it  in 
as  few  hands  as  possible ;  and,  to  counterbalance  the 
centralizing  tendency  of  this,  the  community  should 
be  so  divided  into  sub-communities,  that  the  power 
should  in  fact  affect  but  a  small  number,  and  matters 
should  be  so  arranged  that  this  small  number  should 
be  able  to  obtain  speedy  redress,  if  wronged.  We 
would  have  as  little  government  as  possible ;  but  where 
we  must  have  government,  we  would  have  it  lodged 
in  few  hands,  and  empowered  to  speak  in  a  tone 
of  absolute  authority.  Experience,  we  think,  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  this  principle. 
At  any  rate,  experience  proves,  that  when  the  powers 
of  the  school  district  were  greater,  and  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  state  and  the  township  were  less  than 
now,  the  common  school  was  altogether  better  than  it 
is  at  present.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  regard  the 
Board  of  Education  as  an  unwise  establishment.  It 
is  a  measure  designed  to  reduce  yet  lower  the  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities  of  school  districts,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  rights,  and  to  bring  the  whole  matter  of 
education  under  the  control  of  one  central  govern- 
ment, controlling  it  in  the  nature  of  the  case  for  the 
children  of  others,  not  for  their  own.  In  the  District, 
we  manage  the  school  for  our  own  children,  but  the 
Board  of  Education  have  no  children  in  the  district 
school.  They  are  removed  to  a  great  distance  from 
it,  by  the  fewness  of  their  number,  and  the  populous- 
ness  of  the  community  for  which  they  act,  and  can 
never  take  the  deep  interest  of  parents  in  each  indi- 
vidual school,  and,  therefore,  must  want  that  which 
has  thus  far  given  to  the  common  school  its  charm  and 
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its  eflSciency.  To  confide  our  common  schools  to  the 
Board,  is  like  taking  the  children  from  their  parents, 
and  entrusting  them  to  strangers.  I  want  no  Board  of 
Education  to  dictate  to  me  concerning  the  education 
of  my  children,  and  cannot  every  father  say  the  same  ? 
But  the  Board  owes  its  origin  to  the  warm  interest 
which  our  community  takes  in  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  supported,  because  it  is  thought  that  it 
may  give  more  efficiency  to  our  common  school  system, 
and  elevate  its  character.  Well  will  it  be  for  us,  iif 
we  discover  our  mistake  before  it  is  too  late,  before 
we  have  parted  with  that  system  of  common  schools, 
which  we  hold  as  one  of  the  richest  of  the  legacies  left 
us  by  our  pilgrim  fathers. 

But,  having  disposed  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  its  Secretary,  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  question, 
How  is  the  education  we  have  described  to  be  fur- 
nished, in  what  schools,  and  under  what  schoolmas- 
ters ?  This  question  is  a  grave  one,  and  deserves  a 
more  extended  answer  than  we  have  the  space  or  the 
ability  to  give  it.  We  can  do  little  more  than  throw 
out  a  few  loose  hints,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be  with- 
out result. 

In  the  first  place,  we  remark,  that  the  education  we 
contend  for,  as  may  be  guessed  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  we  do  not  look  for  from  any  system  of  gov- 
ernment schools.  Government  is  not  in  this  country, 
and  cannot  be,  the  educator  of  the  people.  In  educa- 
tion, as  in  religion,  we  must  rely  mainly  on  the  volun- 
tary system.  *  If  this  be  an  evil,  it  is  an  evil  insepara- 
ble from  our  form  of  government.  Government  here 
must  be  restricted  to  material  interests,  and  forbidden 
to  concern  itself  with  what  belongs  to  the  spiritual 
culture  of  the  community.  It  has  of  right  no  control 
over  our  opinions,  literary,  moral,  political,  philosoph- 
ical, or  religious.  Its  province  is  to  reflect,  not  to 
lead,  nor  to  create  the  general  will.  It,  therefore, 
must  not  be  installed  the  educator  of  the  people. 

In  the  second  place,  we  would  also  remark,  that 
education,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  commended 
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it,  can  be  only  approached,  not  perfectly  realized. 
To  impart  an  education,  answering  to  the  idea  we 
entertain  of  it,  we  should  need  a  knowledge  far  sur- 
passing what  mortals  can  attain  to,  and  resources  which 
superior  beings,  and  only  superior  beings,  can  be  sup- 
posed to  possess.  But  this  should  not  discourage  us. 
If  we  could  not  take  in  an  ideal  beyond  what  is  actu- 
alized, if  we  had  no  powers  of  conception,  which  out- 
run our  powers  of  execution,  we  should  not  be  pro- 
gressive beings.  Our  life  consists  in  struggling  after 
the  Unattained,  and  even  the  Unattainable.  The  artist 
attains  to  excellence,  not  so  much  by  realizing  his  ideal, 
as  by  struggling  to  realize  an  ideal  which  he  cannot. 
The  greatest  excellence  of  a  work  of  art  does  not  lie 
so  much  in  what  it  actually  embodies,  as  in  its  dim 
revelations  of  a  beauty  or  a  worth  the  artist  struggled 
after,  saw  in  his  soul,  but  could  not  seize,  embody  in 
his  song,  transfer  to  the  canvas,  or  breathe  over  the 
marble.  So  all  greatness  is  enhanced  by  the  concep- 
tion it  always  gives  of  a  greater  yet  beyond,  which 
does  not  appear.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  in  all 
our  doing,  we  should  have  an  ideal  which  is  above  and 
beyond  all  that  we  can  do,  —  an  ideal,  which  haunts 
us  day  and  night,  forbidding  us  to  be  satisfied  with 
anything  achieved,  and  compelling  us  to  be  ever  put- 
ting ourselves  forth  in  new  and  stronger  efforts. 
Grant,  then,  that  the  education  we  contend  for  cannot 
be  wholly  realized.  Still,  by  effort,  we  of  this  gene- 
ration can  realize  somewhat,  which  will  be  so  much 
stock  in  advance  for  our  successors,  who,  in  their 
turn,  may  realize  somewhat  more. 

No  system  of  schools  which  can  be  devised  can 
supply  this  education,  because  there  can  be  no  more 
knowledge  and  wisdom  embodied  in  schools,  than  is 
already  in  the  community,  and  because  chiefly,  the 
education  which  our  schools  can  furnish,  in  their  best 
organization,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  education  we 
do  and  must  receive.  The  influences  which  go  out 
from  the  school-room  are  weak  in  comparison  with  the 
general  influences  of  society,  of  Nature,  and  of  Provi- 
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dence,  'which  are  constantly  acting  upon  us.  Shut  up 
your  school-houseSy  and  in  all  essential  matters  your 
children  would  grow  up  about  the  same,  they  would 
were  they  open.  This  is  a  consideration  which  it  is 
not  wise  to  overlook.  No  matter  what  your  schools 
are,  the  characters  of  your  children  will  be  determined 
by  that  intangible,  invisible,  indescribable,  but  very 
real  personage,  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

But,  pass  over  all  this.  If  there  be  education,  there 
must  needs  be  educators.  The  character  of  the  edu- 
cators will  determine  the  character  of  the  education. 
The  greatest  care,  then,  belongs  to  educators,  our 
greatest  concernment  must  be  to  seek  out  or  rear  up 
well  qualified  teachers.  This,  we  suppose,  is  the  con- 
viction of  all  those,  who  are  interested  in  Normal 
Schools.  Hence  their  efforts  and  contributions  to 
their  establishment.  Yet,  not  in  Normal  Schools  are 
we  to  look  for  educators,  since  it  may  be  as  difficult  to 
find  good  teachers  for  Normal  Schools  as  for  any  other 
schools,  and  since  school  teachers,  in  the  technical 
sense,  are  by  no  means  the  real  educators  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  real  educators  of  the  young  are  the  grown-up 
generation.  The  rising  generation  will  always  receive 
as  go<)d,  as  thorough  an  education  as  the  actual  gene- 
ration is  prepared  to  give^  and  no  better.  The  great 
work,  then,  which  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  advance 
education,  is  to  qualify  the  actual  generation  for  im- 
parting a  more  complete  and  finished  education  to 
its  successor,  that  is  to  say,  educate  not  the  young, 
but  the  grown-up  generation.  This  educating  of  the 
grown-up  generation  is  what  we  mean  by  the  educa- 
tion OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Society  at  large  must  be  regarded 
as  a  vast  Normal  School,  in  which  the  whole  active, 
doing,  and  driving  generation  of  the  day  are  pupils, 
qualifying  themselves  to  educate  the  young.  Our 
question  now  changes  its  aspect,  and  becomes,  How, 
by  what  means,  may  the  education  of  the  grown-up 
generation  be  advanced  ?  It  will  be  seen,  from  this 
form  of  the  question,  that  we  regard  the  improvement 
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of  the  adult  as  the  means  of  advancing  the  child^ 
rather  than  the  education  of  the  child  as  the  means  of 
advancing  the  adult.  We  shall  probably  be  told,  that 
in  this  we  put  the  cart  before  the  horse ;  but  we  re- 
spectfully suggest  whether  it  be  not  possible  that  they, 
who  may  be  disposed  to  tell  us  so,  have  not  made  the 
slight  mistake  of  deeming  the  horse  a  cart,  and  the  cart 
a  horse  ?  Verily,  to  our  eyes,  their  horse  looks  to  us 
as  much  like  a  cart,  as  Lord  Peter's  shoulder  of  mutton 
did  like  a  twopenny  brown  loaf  to  his  hungry  brothers, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  dinner. 

What,  then,  are  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  edu- 
cating the  grown-up  generation  ?  We  can  specify  but 
a  few,  and  as  in  duty  bound,  both  professionally  and 
otherwise,  we  begin  with  the  clergy,  who  are  really, 
did  they  but  know  it,  ex  oflScio,  educators  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  true  idea  of  the  Christian  Ministry  is  that 
of  an  institution,  designed  expressly  for  the  education 
of  the  people,  and  it  is  to  the  profound  sentiment  which 
mankind  have  of  the  vast  importance  of  an  institution 
for  this  purpose,  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  indebted 
for  its  origin  and  support.  To  the  education  of  the 
people  this  ministry  in  all  lands  has  contributed  not 
a  little.  Faults,  doubtless,  the  clergy  have  had,  faults 
they  doubtless  still  have,  but  there  is  as  little  jus- 
tice as  religion  in  the  general  condemnation  of  them, 
indulged  in  by  but  too  many  of  our  professed  Liberals. 
If  the  clergy  have  been  less  successful  educators  of  the 
people  than  they  might  have  been,  it  has  in  some 
measure  been  owing  to  two  mistakes,  into  which  they 
have  fallen,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  clerical  of- 
fice. Affected  by  reminiscences  of  Jewish  and  Pagan 
priesthoods,  the  Christian  clergy  have  too  often  re- 
garded themselves  as  priests,  standing  as  mediators 
between  God  and  men.  They  have  felt  that  it  was 
their  peculiar  province  to  offer  up  prayers  and  suppli- 
cations in  behalf  of  the  people,  and  to  make  interces- 
sion for  them  with  the  common  Father  of  all.  But 
they  should  have  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  but  one 
mediator  between  God  and  men,  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave 
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himself  a  ransom  for  all,  and,  therefore,  that  no  man 
has  any  occasion  to  seek  a  priest  to  mediate  between 
him  and  the  Father,  to  offer  up  prayers  for  him  in  a  par- 
ticular place,  because  it  is  now  proper  for  all  men  to 
pray  themselves  wherever  they  may  be,  or  whatever 
their  profession,  "  lifting  up  holy  hands  without  wrath, 
or  doubting."  Also  should  they  have  borne  in  mind 
that  a  priest,  to  present  the  oflferings  of  thei  people, 
and  to  superintend  the  sacrifice,  has  become  unneces- 
sary, since  Christ  has  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself  as  a  sin-offering.  No  priest  is 
now  needed  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  obtain 
judgment  for  the  people,  because  one  is  our  High  Priest, 
even  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  who  hath  entered 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  not  made  with  hands,  but  into 
the  heavens  themselves,  and  seated  himself  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  where  he  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  us.  When  the  veil  of  the 
temple  was  rent  in  twain,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  laid 
open  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  when  Jesus  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  finished,"  bowed  his  head,  and  gave 
up  the  ghost,  as  a  sin-offering  for  Humanity,  sufficient 
for  all  time,  and  for  every  man,  the  old  priestly  office 
was  abolished.  Henceforth,  if  any  man  sinned,  he 
was  not  to  go  to  his  priest  with  a  lamb,  a  he-goat,  or 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  but  to  bear  in  mind  that  his 
advocate  with  the  Father  is  he,  who  gave  himself  to 
death,  that  he  might  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  The  Christian  clergy  have  not  al- 
ways kept  this  distinctly  in  view.  They  have  at  times 
felt  that  they  were  priests,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  word.  Hence  a  chief  cause  of  the 
errors  they  have  committed,  and  of  the  opposition  they 
have  in  modern  times  encountered. 

Another  mistake,  into  which  the  clergy  have  fallen, 
and  which  grows  out  of  the  one  already  mentioned,  is 
that  of  supposing  it  their  province  not  merely  to  dis- 
course on  the  destiny  of  man,  but  to  discourse 
on  it  dogmatically,  to  insist  on  it,  that  their  so- 
lution of  the    problem  of    human   destiny   shall    be 
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taken  as  final,  as  the  only  true  solution,  and  that 
another  cannot  be  entertained,  nor  even  sought  after 
without  sin.  The  clergyman  has,  in  fact,  no  authority 
to  preach  beyond  that  which  his  teachings  carry  in 
themselves.  He  speaks  to  men,  who,  if  they  be  his 
equals  in  intelligence,  have  the  same  right  to  command 
him,  that  he  has  to  command  them.  Whe^n  he  placed 
himself  in  a  high  pulpit,  above  the  people,  from  which 
he  was  to  command  the  people  what  to  believe,  he 
forgot  his  true^position,  and  encroached  on  the  pre- 
rogative of  Jesus.  He  assumed  to  be  lord  and  mas- 
ter, where  he  was  in  truth  only  a  brother,  and  should 
have  wished  only  to  be  a  servant.  Much  evil  has  re- 
sulted from  this  assumption.  But  the  assumption  has 
now  become  ridiculous.  Knowledge  is  no  longer  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  clergy;  their  monopoly 
has  been  broken  up ;  and  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  find 
their  superiors,  even  in  theological  matters,  in  the  ranks 
of  the  laity.  The  day  for  authoritative  teaching  is 
gone  by.  Instead  of  enjoining  and  enforcing,  the  clergy, 
willingly  or  not,  must  hereafter  labor  to  explain  and 
convince.  They  have  no  longer  any  anathemas  to  fulmi- 
nate ;  their  quiver  is  exhausted  of  its  thunderbolts, 
and  their  heads  can  no  longer  bear  the  triple  crown. 
They  must  henceforth  speak  as  men  to  their  equals, 
and  subject  what  they  utter  to  the  free  action  of  rea- 
son, which  all  men  possess  in  common. 

Correcting  these  two  mistakes,  the  clergy  may  con- 
tribute much  to  the  education  of  the  people.  Freed 
from  these  two  false  notions,  the  Christian  Ministry 
will  survive  all  the  mutations  of  time,  all  changes  in 
men's  creeds,  social  institutions,  and  arrangements. 
There  is  a  deep  and  permanent  necessity  for  its  con- 
tinuance, in  the  nature  of  man  and  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence. No  institution  can  ever  wholly  supersede  it, 
or  take  its  place.  It  must  last  as  long  as  man  lasts. 
Let  the  clergy,  then,  understand  their  mission.  They 
are  set  apart  as  special  educators  of  the  people.  They 
should,  then,  study  attentively  the  nature  of  man  and 
society,  and  arrive  as  nearly  as  they  can  at  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem  of  both. 
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Some,  we  are  aware,  will  start  at  our  doctrine,  and 
ask  us,  if  we  would  have  clergymen  meddle  with  pol- 
itics. They  will  tell  us  that  clergymen  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  that  their  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  and  that,  therefore,  they  should  keep  clear  of 
the  field  of  politics.  This  is  more  specious  than  solid. 
All  man's  duties  are  intimately  connected,  and  there 
is,  and  there  can  be,  no  such  separation  between 
religion  and  politics,  as  the  doctrine  opposed  to 
ours  implies.  Religion  and  politics  run  perpetually 
into  one  another.  A  religion  which  neglects  man's 
social  weal,  is  defective  in  the  extreme ;  and  politics 
separated  from  religion  are  not  only  defective,  but 
mischievous*,  degenerating  of  necessity  into  Machia- 
velism.  Politics,  rightly  understood,  are  nothing  but 
the  great  principles  of  Christianity  applied  to  our  so- 
cial relations  and  arrangements,  and  are,  therefore,  as 
much  within  the  legitimate  province  of  the  clergyman, 
as  are  the  private  and  domestic  virtues.  On  neither 
politics  nor  religion  do  we  ask  of  the  clergy  dogmatic 
instructions,  for  they  are  but  men,  and  often  as  igno- 
rant as  the  rest  of  us  of  the  true  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem of  our  destiny.  What  we  ask  of  them  is,  that 
they  direct  our  minds  to  the  problem  of  society,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  salvation  of  the  individual,  and 
that  they  enter,  in  their  public  communications,  into 
its  free  and  full  discussion.  This  they  ought  to  do, 
did  they  contemplate  only  the  salvation  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  world  after  death.  The  sinner  is  saved 
only  by  being  redeemed  from  all  sin,  and  we  know  no 
reason  why  sins  against  society  should  not  be  as  im- 
passable barriers  to  salvation,  as  sins  against  the 
Church,  or  against  individuals.  Man's  whole  nature 
must  be  developed  and  perfected,  in  order  to  fit  him 
for  heaven,  and  the  social  element  is  as  much  an  ele- 
ment, as  essential  an  element  of  his  nature,  as  the  re- 
ligious. All  error  is  more  or  less  prejudicial,  and  we 
know  not  why  error  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  the 
destiny  of  society  should  be  thought  less  prejudicial  to 
the  growth  and  perfection  of  the   soul,  than  error  in 
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relation  to  the  destiny  of  man,  as  an  individualy  or 
simple  human  being.  We  say,  then,  let  the  pulpit  be 
opened  to  all  subjects  of  general  and  permanent  in- 
terest. Let  it  speak  a  free,  bold,  and  earnest  voice, 
and  not  fear  to  grapple  with  the  weightiest  problems, 
only  let  it  speak  to  free  men,  or  to  men  who  have,  at 
least,  the  right  to  be  free  men. 

We  are  aware  of  the  usual  objection  made  to  the 
interference  of  clergymen  in  political  matters.  He 
may  give  offence,  may  disturb  the  harmony  of  his 
parish,  and  diminish  his  means  of  usefulness.  Be  it 
so.  We  are  never  afraid  of  giving  offence.  They, 
whom  the  free,  bold,  and  earnest  utterance  of  one's 
honest  convictions  on  any  subject  of  importance  can 
offend,  deserve  to  be  offended,  and  it  would  be 
criminal  to  please  them.  The  harmony  of  a  parish, 
which  would  be  disturbed  by  the  kind  of  preaching 
we  demand,  ought  to  be  disturbed,  for  it  is  a  deceitful 
harmony.  Peace  is  a  good  thing,  but  justice  is  bet- 
ter. We  would  rather  have  war,  and  war  to  the  knife, 
than  a  hollow  peace,  founded  on  the  sacrifice  of  truth, 
or  duty.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  kind  of  preaching  we 
call  for  should  disturb,  should  agitate,  nay,  should  to 
some  extent  call  forth  angry  feelings,  better  so  than 
the  present  deadness  of  our  Churches.  Give  us  the 
noise  and  contention  of  life,  rather  than  the  peace  and 
silence  of  the  charnel-house.  Men  live  in  the  storm, 
in  the  tempest,  where  they  must  put  forth  all  their 
efforts,  and  use  all  their  wits  to  keep  above  water,  not 
in  the  calm,  rocking  on  a  tideless  and  rotting  ocean. 
Whoso  would  live  and  be  a  man,  should  joy  to  snuff 
the  battle  from  afar,  and  leap  to  rush  in  where  blows 
fall  thickest  and  fall  heaviest.  Nothing  is  so  much 
to  be  dreaded  as  that  calm,  respectable  state,  which 
our  respectable  clergy  contend  for.  Be  cold  or  be 
hot,  not  lukewarm,  lest  the  Almighty  spue  thee  out  of 
his  mouth.  Let  the  clergy,  then,  preach  on  politics. 
If  they  give  offence,  they  may  be  sure  that  they  have 
preached  on  the  subject  they  should.  If  they  stir  up 
commotion,  let  them  ^^  thank  God  and  take  courage,'' 
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for  they  have    at  length   found   ont   one  subject,  at 
least,  in  which  their  congregations  take  an  interest. 

Next  to  the  pulpit,  in  this  country,  as  a  means  of 
educating  the  people,  we  mention  the  Lyceum,  under 
which  general  term  we  include,  not  only  the  associa- 
tions called  Lyceums,  but  the  popular  Lectures,  scien- 
tific or  otherwise,  which  are  beginning  to  be  so  fre- 
quent, and  so  fashionable.  The  Lyceum  is  as  yet  in 
its  infancy.  We  cannot  say  much  for  its  actual  per- 
formances thus  far ;  but  it  possesses  a  capacity,  which, 
when  fully  developed,  will  make  it  an  institution  of 
immense  power.  It  has  grown  up  from  the  feeling  of 
the  age  and  country  of  the  necessity  of  greater  exer- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  we  believe  it  destined  to  con- 
tribute not  a  little. 

The  Lyceum  has  hitherto  done  not  much,  because  it 
has  discussed  topics  too  remotely  connected  with 
life,  its  hopes  and  affections,  trials  and  duties.  It  has 
dealt  with  facts,  rather  than  with  ideas,  with  physical 
science,  rather  than  with  moral  and  intellectual  philos- 
ophy. Facts  gratify  to  a  certain  extent  our  curiosity, 
and  fill  our  memories,  but  taken  disjoined  from  the 
principles  which  unite  and  enlighten  them,  they  make 
us  no  wiser,  nor  more  knowing.  There  are  deeper 
wants  in  most  men  than  curiosity,  and  somewhat  be- 
side the  memory  to  be  filled.  Ideas  interest  the  peo- 
ple more  than  mere  facts,  and  appeal  to  far  deeper  and 
more  enduring  wants.  Whoso  would  take  a  firm  hold 
of  the  popular  heart,  must  speak  on  great  and 
everlasting  principles,  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  science,  and  which  come  into  play  in  every  day 
life.  You  may  please  a  popular  audience  by  a  lecture 
on  bugs,  or  fishes,  by  a  description  of  St.  Peter^s,  or 
York  Minster,  by  the  details  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
or  Poictiers,  by  discourses  on  chemistry,  astronomy, 
geology,  electricity,  but  you  please  them  only  for  a 
moment.  You  give  them  a  few  facts  to  be  remember- 
ed, not  great  principles,  to  be  used.  You  have  grati- 
fied curiosity,  but  you  have  furnished  few  materisils  for 
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thought.  You  have  not  awakened  the  mind,  and  set 
it  at  work. 

There  is  a  great  mistake  in  our  age  and  country  on 
this  subject,  growing  very  naturally  out  of  our  infidel 
tendencies.  We  believe  in  matter,  not  in  mind  ;  in  me- 
chanics, but  not  in  ethics  ;  in  geology  and  chemistry,  but 
not  in  religion.  Hence,  the  paramount  attention  we 
pay  to  the  natural  sciences,  and  our  sneers  at  meta- 
physics. But,  in  truth,  the  natural  sciences  are  little 
worth  without  the  moral  and  intellectual.  Be  never 
so  thoroughly  master  of  all  the  physical  sciences,  and 
you  are  a  fool  in  all  that  really  concerns  men,  if  you 
are  instructed  in  nothing  else.  Religion  and  politics 
are  the  two  great  concernments  of  human  beings,  and 
in  relation  to  these  we  are  not  necessarily  instructed 
at  all  by  the  study  of  physical  science.  The  study  of 
Nature,  we  are  sometimes  told,  tends  to  make  us  relig- 
ious 5  "  an  undevout  astronomer,"  some  fool  has  said, 
"  is  mad  ; ''  just  as  though  there  was  anything  more 
in  the  heavenly  bodies  to  convince  us  of  the  being  of  a 
God,  than  in  the  grass  that  springs  up  under  our  feet, 
or  the  flowers  that  bloom  along  our  path.  The  man 
who  already  believes  in  God  will,  no  doubt,  be- 
come more  devout  by  the  study  of  astronomy  ;  but  he, 
who  goes  to  that  study  without  a  belief  in  God,  will, 
however  far  he  may  push  his  researches,  find  only 
confirmation  of  his  Atheism,  and  say,  in  the  end, 
with  Lalande,  "  Je  n'ai  jamais  vu  Dieu  au  bout  de 
mes  lunettes.^*  In  herself,  nature  is  mute  and  unin- 
structive.  She  is  to  us  very  much  what  we  make  her, 
and  the  voice  she  utters  is  but  the  voice  we  give  her. 
To  the  religious,  she  is  of  a  religious  tendency  ;  to 
the  unbeliever,  she  is  a  teacher  of  infidelity.  The 
wisdom  you  call  hers  is  your  own  projected,  and 
the  beauty  you  ascribe  her  is  the  beauty  of  your 
own  souls.  Strike  out  the  beauty  within  you,  and  you 
shall  see  none  in  the  starry  heavens,  none  in  those 
sweet  flowers  you  love  so  well ;  none  in  those  distant 
mountains,  with  their  harmonious  outlines,  nor  in  the 
tranquil  ocean,  sleeping  so  gently  beneath  the  moon- 
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beams  which  play  upon  its  unruffled  bosom.  Without 
the  beauty  which  our  own  souls  project,  all  nature 
were  to  \is  but  an  huge,  ill-shapen,  drab-colored  jum- 
ble of  earth,  stones,  and  water.  It  is  the  spirit  of  God, 
that  breathes  out  from  the  soul  over  the  weltering 
chaos,  which  brings  light  out  of  darkness,  order  out  of 
confusion,  and  beauty  out  of  deformity.  Nor  does  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  tend  in  the  least  to  solve 
the  political  problem.  The  men  whose  lives  are  spent 
in  poring  over  outward  nature,  are  not  the  men  who 
will  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  destiny  of  society. 
Was  there  not  an  ancient  mathematician,  who  was 
found  quietly  solving  some  mathematical  problem, 
while  the  enemy  were  battering  down  the  walls  of  his 
native  city,  and  butchering  or  leading  captive  his 
countrymen  ?  Tyrants  have  no  dread  of  the  physical 
sciences.-  When  your  Napoleons  remodel  French 
Institutes,  they  preserve  the  classes  devoted  to  natural 
science,  and  exclude  only  the  class  devoted  to  moral 
and  political  science ;  exile  your  De  Staels,  but  pat- 
ronize your  Cuviers.  They  have  no  dread  of  the  facts 
of  external  nature.  The  disclosure  of  these  facts 
throws  no  dangerous  light  on  the  worth  of  the 
soul,  and  the  rights  of  man.  It  tells  the  people  noth- 
ing of  their  wrongs,  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  cheated,  nor  that  they  are  regarded  by 
the  government  only  as  a  sort  of  tax-paying  animals, 
useful  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes  they  pay 
with  the  least  drawback  in  police  expenditures  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  order.  People  may 
dig  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they  may  speculate 
on  the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  and  seek  to  recon- 
struct from  a  few  fossil  remains  the  huge  animals  of 
an  earlier  time.  This  shakes  no  throne,  changes  no 
dynasty,  and  makes  no  absolute  monarch  feel  inse- 
cure. But  let  them  once  become  busy  with  the  pro- 
blem of  society,  let  them  once  attempt  to  investigate 
the  foundations  of  the  actually  existing  society,  and 
to  search  into  the  manner  in  which  the  world  is  gov- 
erned, and  for  whose  benefit,  and  forthwith  the  tyrant 
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turns  pale,  absolute  kings  stand  aghast,  hierarchies 
give  way,  nobilities  fall,  and  there  is  heard  a  sound 
as  the  "  crack  of  doom/'  The  people  indignant  rise, 
and  swear  that  they  are,  and  will  be  men ;  and  wo  to 
whomsoever  dare  gainsay  them. 

The  physical  sciences  may  be  studied  under  any 
form  of  society,  and  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  tyrant,  as  well  as  the  father  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  necessarily  involve  no  social  revolution. 
But  with  ideas  the  case  stands  different.  The  study 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  sciences,  necessarily 
brings  up  the  great  religious  and  social  problems,  and 
acts  directly  on  existing  social  relations.  All  who 
fear  the  people  and  distrust  the  democracy,  encourage 
them  as  little  as  possible.  To  this  fact  we  supposed  it 
was  owing,  that  our  Cambridge  University  was  for  so 
many  years  without  a  professor  in  the  moral  and  po- 
litical sciences  ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  encour- 
aging signs  of  the  times,  that  it  has  finally  been  forced 
to  fill  the  long  vacant  chair,  and  with  a  man,  too,  from 
whom  the  public  may  hope  somewhat.  It  proves  that 
a  confidence  in  the  people,  and  in  popular  institutions, 
is  beginning  to  find  its  way  into  old  Harvard.  Who 
can  henceforth  doubt  the  triumph  of  democracy  ? 

Whoever  would  act  on  the  masses,  produce  changes 
for  good  or  for  evil,  must  deal,  not  with  facts  merely, 
but  with  ideas,  and  the  profounder  and  the  more  uni- 
versal the  ideas  he  puts  forth,  the  greater  shall  be  his 
power,  the  more  wide  and  lasting  his  influence.  Who- 
so has  an  idea  is  always  a  king  and  a  priest.  Ideas 
work  all  the  revolutions  which  affect  the  moral  and 
political  world.  One  day  in  an  humble  town  of  a 
mountainous  district  in  Lesser  Asia,  an  obscure  car- 
penter's son  stands  up  in  the  synagogue,  and  reads, 
**  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  ;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliver- 
ance to  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  veil  of  the  tem- 
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pie  is  rent,  idols  and  idol-worships  pass  away,  and  the 
whole  moral  and  political  world  is  changed.  Whence 
this  result?  The  carpenter's  son  uttered  an  idea, 
and  that  idea  has  made  the  world  after  its  own  image. 
An  obscure  Wittenberg  monk,  possessed  with  an  idea, 
is  more  than  a  match  for  the  whole  religious  and  polit- 
ical organization  of  his  epoch.  Possessed  of  an  idea, 
a  few  pilgrims,  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  are  able  to 
found  an  empire,  and  ensure  liberty  to  the  world. 
Ideas  are  the  sovereigns  of  the  Universe.  Whoso 
would  educate  the  people  must  do  them  homage.  The 
Lyceum  must  represent  this  truth.  Its  lectures  and 
discussions  should  be  on  subjects  connected  with  what 
is  deepest,  and  most  enduring  in  human  nature. 
When  they  shall  be  so,  it  will  not  only  add  to  its  in- 
terest and  popularity,  but  become  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient agents  desirable  in  the  education  of  the  people. 
But,  it  must  put  away  its  childish  tricks.  It  must 
become  serious  and  manly.  It  must  aim  higher,  and 
strike  deeper.  Instead  of  wasting  its  strength  on 
questions,  such  as.  Which  is  the  more  useful  element 
to  man,  fire  or  water,  it  must  bend  all  its  energies  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  human  destiny,  —  to  the 
questions.  What  is  my  destiny,  as  a  man?  What  is 
the  destiny  of  society  ?  And  how  may  I  best  fulfil 
my  own  destiny,  and  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  destiny  of  society  ? 

One  more  agent  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
only  one  more,  we  have  space  to  mention.  This  agent 
is  the  press,  by  which  we  mean  mainly  the  periodical 
press,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews.  In  this 
sense,  the  press  in  modern  times  has  become  a  power, 
a  sort  of '^  fourth  estate,"  and  the  most  efficient  agent 
in  our  possession  for  acting  on  the  opinions  of  the 
people.  It  has,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  the 
stage,  and  to  some  extent  even  the  pulpit.  Whoever 
has  a  doctrine  to  advance,  or  a  measure  to  carry, 
writes,  or  causes  to  be  written,  a  leading  article  in 
a  Daily,  or  an  essay  in  a  Quarterly.  The  increasing 
number  of  periodicals,  their  ever-widening  circulation. 
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owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  readers, 
make,  and  must  make,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  pe- 
riodical press,  or  jowrna/wm,  if  you  please,  the  first  ob- 
ject of  consideration  with  all  who  take  any  interest  in 
the  opinions  entertained  and  acted  on  by  the  people. 

The  press  must,  undoubtedly,  to  a  great  extent, 
reflect  public  opinion,  collect  and  utter  what  is  already 
believed  and  cherished  by  the  public.     But  it  may  do 
more.     It  has  the  capacity  to   be  a  leader  of  public 
opinion,  in  some  degree  to  originate  it,  to  correct  and 
elevate  it.     How  great  this  capacity  is,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.     We  have  no  means  of  measuring  it.     But 
that  it  exists,  cannot  be  doubted.     The  great  value  of 
the  press,  as  an  educator  of  the  people,  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  the  proper  unfolding  and  exercise  of 
this   capacity.     The   mischief,  or   inefficiency  of  the 
press,  hitherto,  has  consisted  in  its  attempt  to  follow, 
rather  than   lead,  public  opinion.     Editors  have  in- 
quired WHAT  IS,  rather  than,  what  ought  to  be  ?     In 
this  inquiry,  too,  they  have  consulted  a  few  individu- 
als, just  around  them,  instead  of  taking  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  views  of  the  whole  community  ;  and 
have,  therefore,  given  out  as  public  opinion,  what,  in 
fact,  was  only  the  opinion  of  a  coterie,  a  faction,  or  a 
few  noisy  partisans,  or  sectarians.     In  this  way  it 
happens,  often,  that  party  papers  do  by  no  means  ex- 
press the  real  sentiments  of  their  party.     Your  party 
paper,  again,  instead   of  speaking  out  honestly  what 
its  editor  holds  to  be  true  or  desirable,  utters  only 
what  the  same  editor,  or  his  advisers,  have  concluded 
to  be  what  the  party  will  be  most  likely  to  approve. 
*^  That  is  a  noble  measure,''   said  one  day  a  distin- 
guished Senator  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the 
present  writer,  "  and  if  adopted  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  results."     "  Will  you  support 
it  in  your  place,  as  Senator  ?  '*  said  we.     "  If  it  is  a 
measure  of  my  party,  I  will,''  was  the  reply.     This  is 
the  principle   on   which  party  politicians    and  party 
editors   too   often    act.     The   Independent   Treasury 
scheme  was  originally  a  Whig  measure,  and  then  it 
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-was  opposed  by  the  opposing  party.  It  is  now  advo- 
cated by  the  Democratic  party,  and  all  the  Whigs 
oppose  it,  and  in  most  cases,  we  apprehend,  simply 
because  it  is  not  now  a  measure  of  their  party.  In 
this  way  the  press  fails,  on  the  one  hand,  to  lead 
public  opinion,  and  on  the  other  even  to  reflect  it. 

It  will  easily  be  seen,  from  these  remarks,  that  we 
look  upon  its  want  of  freedom  and  independence,  as 
the  chief  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  press  as  an 
educator  of  the  people.  We  call  our  press  free,  but, 
in  truth,  the  press  is  very  little,  if  any,  more  free  in  this 
country,  than  it  is  in  the  monarchical  countries  of 
Europe.  There  is  here  a  censorship  of  the  press, 
hardly  less  paralyzing  than  that  establi^ed  by  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia.  The  government,  to  be  sure,  lets  it 
alone,  but  in  the  absence  of  governmental  restraint, 
each  man  erects  himself  into  a  censor,  and  if  the  paper 
utters  an  opinion  he  does  not  like,  he  forthwith  stops 
his  subscription.  The  publisher,  therefore,  finds  very 
soon  that  he  must  either  pocket  his  independence,  and 
echo  the  popular  dogma,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  quit 
publishing,  or  starve.  There  is  hardly  a  civilized 
country  on  earth,  whose  literature  is  so  tame  and  ser- 
vile as  ours  has  been.  Our  reviews,  in  general,  take 
as  much  pains  to  avoid  the  utterance  of  any  new  or 
leading  idea,  as  they  would,  were  they  published  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
or  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Even  our  favorite  North  Amer- 
ican refuses  to  utter  the  truth,  when  the  truth  is  not 
of  the  sort  to  please  its  erudite  editor.  The  honest 
and  enlightened  contributor  to  its  pages  must  submit 
to  a  censorship  altogether  more  humiliating  than  would 
be  exacted  by  a  European  despot.  This  the  Italian 
exile,  who  has  fled  from  Austrian  tyranny  to  enjoy  life 
and  freedom  in  America,  can  bear  witness  to,  for  he 
has  been  prohibited  from  telling  the  truth,  and  made 
to  tell  what  is  not  true,  and  what  he  does  not  believe 
to  be  true.  Sorry  are  we  to  say  such  things  of  the 
American  press,  but  he  is  not  always  the  worst  patri- 
ot, who  tells  his  countrymen  of  their  faults.  / " 
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If  we  pass  from  our  periodical  press  to  our  regular 
built  books,  we  shall  find  still  deeper  cause  to  blush 
and  hang  our  heads.  Scarcely  a  book  has  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press,  that  breathes  anything  like 
the  free  spirit  we  find  in  French  literature,  or  even  in 
that  of  Germany.  The  Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  free 
enough  in  what  relates  to  material  interests,  free 
enough  in  all  practical  matters,  but  in  what  relates  to 
the  region  of  ideas,  to  the  higher  departments  of 
thought,  it  is  a  skeptic,  or  a  slave.  Scarcely  shall 
you  find  a  single  English  or  American  statesman,  that 
has  not  a  most  holy  horror  of  abstract  principles,  a  most 
prudent  detestation  of  "abstract  right."  Listen  in 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  free  utterance  of  great  prin- 
ciples, or  to  the  attempt  to  determine  the  worth  of 
certain  measures  by  considering  them  in  the  light  of 
first  principles,  and  you  shall  listen  in  vain.  The  An- 
glo-Saxon mind  conceives  nothing  of  first  principles, 
has  no  acquaintance  with  ideas,  no  faith  in  mind,  and 
faith  only  in  steam-ships  and  rail-ways.  At  least,  this 
has  been  its  predominant  character  since  the  "  glori- 
ous Revolution"  of  1688. 

This  same  trait  of  character  appears  in  our  litera- 
ture. We  can  easily  account  for  it,  and  are  very  far 
from  declaiming  against  it,  or  about  it.  Still  it  pre- 
vents our  literature  from  being  what  it  ought  to  be. 
It  shows  us  wherein  we  are  defective,  and  wherein 
we  should  seek  to  amend.  What  American  writers 
want  is  thought,  free,  deep,  earnest  thought.  This 
they  will  not  have  until  they  learn  to  speak  out  freely 
what  is  in  them.  Man  is  man,  here  as  well  as  else- 
where. There  is  nothing  in  our  heavens,  nothing  in 
our  lakes  and  rivers,  our  mountains  and  plains,  the 
earth,  on  which  we  stand,  the  scenery,  amidst  which 
we  are  reared,  or  the  food  on  which  we  feed,  to  hinder 
us  from  attaining  to  as  lordly  a  stature  of  mind  or 
body  here  as  elsewhere.  Let  man  here  dare  be  a  man, 
and  a  man  he  shall  be,  worthy  to  be  the  model-man 
of  all  ages  and  countries.     He  has  had  here  the  cour- 
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age  to  free  himself  from  kings,  nobilities,  and  hierar- 
chies. Why,  then,  shall  he  not  have  the  courage  to 
speak  out  the  rich  thoughts  the  Divinity  sends  him,  to 
tell  without  apology  or  misgiving  what  comes  to  him 
as  truth  ?  Shall  I  be  thought  the  less  of  if  I  tell  my 
honest  convictions  ?  Shall  I  feed  the  worse  ?  be  clad 
in  a  coarser  garb  ?  What  then  ?  Am  I  nothing  but 
what  the  opinion  of  others,  my  food,  and  my  clothing 
make  me  ?  Am  I  not  a  man,  and  not  the  less  a  man, 
whatever  be  my  environment?  Shall  I  bend  to 
popular  prejudice?  shall  I  be  false  to  my  own  soul, — 
false  to  all  that  is  true  within  me,  that  I  may  be 
thought  the  better  of,  feed  on  costlier  viands,  or  wear 
a  finer  coat  ?  No.  Let  me  be  cast  out  from  the  so- 
ciety of  men ;  let  me  wander  the  earth  in  sheep-skins, 
or  in  goat-skins;  let  me  dwell  alone  on  the  mountain, 
or  in  caverns;  let  me  beg,  let  me  starve  sooner.  W^hen 
God  gave  me  a  manly  nature,  he  bid  me  be  true  to  it; 
when  he  gave  me  reason,  he  bid  me  listen  to  its  ora- 
cles, and  when  he  gave  me  a  social  nature,  and  linked 
me  by  ties  sweet  as  heaven  to  my  kind,  he  bid  me  be 
true  to  whatever  I  should  be  honestly  convinced 
would  be  for  their  good,  and  let  me  die,  nay,  let  me 
sink  into  eternal  torture,  sooner  than  be  false  to  the 
trust  committed  to  me.  This,  it  strikes  us,  is  the  only 
language  becoming  a  man.  Talk  not  to  me  of  my 
party  or  my  sect,  talk  not  to  me  of  reputation  or  of 
wealth  ;  these  are  nothing ;  they  can  follow  me  only 
to  the  tomb.  They  cannot  make  me  amends  for  hav- 
ing been  false  to  my  God.  They  will  not  quench  the 
eternal  fire,  which  must  scorch  the  tongue  which  has 
uttered  falsehood,  or  refused  to  utter  the  truth.  He, 
who  shrinks  from  free  thought  and  free  speech,  is  the 
most  abject  of  slaves,  is  not  a  man  but  a  pitiable 
thing,  unworthy  of  heaven,  and  too  imbecile  for  hell. 

Still,  we  apprehend,  that  the  American  press  is 
needlessly  chary  of  free  speech.  There  is,  after  all, 
something  in  even  the  Anglo-Saxon,  that  looks  with 
contempt  on  the  mental  slave,  and  which  leaps  to  behold 
the  brave  spirit  that  snaps  his  fetters,  and  stands  up  a 
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free  man.  Policy,  interest,  craft,  may  say  what  they 
deem  expedient  against  the  man  who  utters  new 
thoughts,  unpopular  truths  in  free,  bold,  and  manly 
tones ;  but  the  universal  heart  of  Humanity  does  him 
homage,  and  even  they,  who  are  loudest  in  their 
censures,  do  inwardly  reverence  him.  This  is  as  true 
in  this  country  as  in  any  other ;  for  even  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  a  man,  and  the  character  we  have  given  of 
his  mind  is  only  accidental  and  temporary.  His 
mind  was  freer  and  richer  once,  and  will  be  again. 
Nay;  even  now,  all  unconsciously,  lie  concealed 
within  it  the  nobler  elements,  which  constituted  a 
Milton,  a  Sidney,  and  a  Hampden.  There  is  good^ 
stuff  after  all  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  and  whoso 
dare  use  it  shall  be  crowned  priest  and  king.  There 
is  not  so  much  danger  in  speaking  freely  in  this  country 
as  the  conductors  of  our  press  apprehend.  Our  own 
Review  is  a  proof  of  it.  We  say  nothing  by  way  of 
boasting,  but  this  journal  has  spoken  freely,  and  bold- 
ly, and  strongly,  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  delicacy. 
It  has  uttered,  without  apology,  as  unpopular  opin- 
ions as  a  man  can  utter  in  this  country.  And  what 
has  been  the  result  ?  So  far  as  the  Review  has  been 
commended  at  all,  it  has  been  for  the  very  qualities 
in  which  we  contend  the  American  press  is  most  de- 
ficient. What  reputation  the  editor  has  secured  to 
himself,  he  has  secured  by  means  of  the  independence, 
the  freedom,  and  boldness,  which  have  characterized 
his  discussions.  The  editor,  in  fact,  instead  of  losing 
reputation  by  the  course  he  has  pursued  in  this  Re- 
view, is  almost  wholly  indebted  to  it  for  what  little 
literary  reputation  may  be  allowed  him.  We  regard 
this  as  a  proof  that  a  man  may  speak  out  honestly  and 
fearlessly  what  is  in  him,  without  losing  reputation,  or 
endangering  his  success  as  a  writer.  In  fact,  the 
American  public  are  prepared  for  discussions  alto- 
gether freer  than  the  conductors  of  the  press  seem  to 
imagine. 

Let  the  American  press  but  assert  its  freedom,  and 
enter  freely  and  fully  into  all  the  great  questions  we 
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have  raised,  and  it  will  do  not  a  little  to  advance  the 
education  of  the  people.  It  must  be  free  ;  it  must 
address  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  community,  and  la- 
bor incessantly  to  quicken  thought,  and  direct  it  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  human  destiny.  It 
must  not  dogmatize,  must  not  seek  to  establish  a 
creed,  but  to  throw  what  light  it  can  on  all  questions 
of  interest  to  man  or  society,  to  elicit  discussion,  and 
induce  the  people  to  find  out  truth  for  themselves. 
It  will  be  well  also  for  the  people  to  bear  in  mind, 
that,  if  they  are  to  have  the  advantages  of  a  free  press, 
they  must  tolerate  great  latitude  of  discussion,  that 
they  must  not  withhold  their  support  from  a  periodi- 
cal because  it  now  and  then  puts  forth  an  heterodox 
opinion.  Perhaps  the  periodical's  heterodoxy,  upon  , 
closer  examination,  may  turn  out  to  be  wholesome  or- 
thodoxy. Who  knows  ?  "  Prove  all  things;  holdfast 
that  which  is  good.'* 

These  are  some  of  the  means  which  we  possess  for 
educating  the  people.  Let  these  be  judiciously  and 
faithfully  employed,  and  it  will  matter  but  little  what 
the  schools  are.  The  most  that  can  be  asked  of  our 
schools  is  simply  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  in  the  positive  sciences.  To  them  we 
may  look  for  instruction,  but  never  should  we  rely  on 
them  for  education.  The  community  can  never  be 
educated  in  schools,  technically  so  called ;  they  can 
be  educated  only  by  the  free  action  of  mind  on  mind. 
Whatever  means  we  have  for  bringing  mind  to  act  on 
mind,  so  many  means  we  have  for  educating  the  people. 
Let  every  man  do  what  is  in  him  to  employ  these 
means  judiciously  and  effectively. 
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Abt.  II. — Fragments  Philosophigues  J  par  V.  Cousin. 
Troisieme  edition.   2  Tom.    Paris.    1838. 

We  do  not  mean,  in  the  present  article,  to  renew 
the  discussion  on  the  philosophical  system  of  M.  Cou* 
sin,  which  has  heretofore  occupied  a  large  space  in  the 
pages  of  this  journal.*  The  friends  of  the  modern 
school  of  Eclecticism  in  France  have  abundant  reason 
to  be  gratified  with  the  reception  which  its  principal 
doctrines  have  found  in  this  country.  They  have  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  many  inquirers.  The  youthful 
student  has  welcomed  them  as  leading  to  a  higher 
eminence,  commanding  a  more  extensive  and  varied 
prospect,  and  surrounded  by  a  more  elastic  and  re- 
freshing atmosphere,  than  the  popular  theories  of 
English  Sensualism ;  while  the  politician  and  theolo- 
gian have  begun  to  look  into  their  influence,  and 
either  to  claim  their  support,  or  to  attempt  their  refu- 
tation. This  is  precisely  what  the  lover  of  science 
could  wish.  A  passive  adhesion  to  the  new  French 
philosophy  wei^  little  better  than  a  dogged  attach- 
ment to  ancient  traditions.  We  value  speculative 
science,  indeed,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  truth 
which  it  imparts,  but,  perhaps,  still  more,  for  the  men- 
tal freedom  which  it  calls  forth,  the  spring  which  it 
gives  to  the  boldest  inquiry,  and  the  scorn  which  it 
pours  on  every  idea,  which  has  no  plea  but  that  of 
prescription  to  the  place  it  occupies.  Such  an  im- 
pulse has  been  communicated,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
a  numerous  circle  of  minds,  by  the  eloquent  writings 
of  M.  Cousin;  they  have  spread  fear  in  many  high 
places  ;  the  usual  portion  of  reproach  and  misrep- 
resentation has  been  administered  to  them ;  but 
still  they  are  studied  with  more  interest  than  any  phi- 
losophical system  we  are  acquainted  with;  they  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  land,  in  some  of  the 
various  forms,  in  which  they  have  been  presented,  or 

[  •  This  article  is  from  the  pen  of  a  contributor.] 
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reproduced.  Neither  our  churches,  nor  our  elections, 
are  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  their  influence ;  and 
if  a  sound  and  masculine  philosophy  is  to  be  infused 
into  the  spirit  of  our  countrymen,  all  present  signs 
indicate  that  it  will  be  one,  which  traces  its  nativity 
to  Paris,  though  of  Teutonic  origin,  rather  than  to 
Athens,  Konigsberg,  or  London. 

We  propose  merely  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few 
extracts  from  the  original  articles  in  this  edition  of 
the  FragmentSy  which  we  think  cannot  fail  to  gratify 
them;  and  their  gratification  shall  be  increased  by 
our  abstaining  almost  entirely  from  any  comments  of 
our  own. 

The  first  volume  of  this  edition  is  introduced  by  a 
long  advertisement,  which  is  well  worth  translating. 
We  will  give  copious  selections  from  this,  as  it  is 
more  important  to  the  student  than  anything  in  the 
book.  At  the  same  time,  it  contains  a  spice  of  the 
harmless  egotism,  with  a  plenty  of  the  literary  details, 
not  to  say  gossip,  which  M.  Cousin,  now  and  then, 
mixes  up  with  more  serious  matters. 

M.  Cousin  thus  refers  to  the  controversy  which  was 
excited  by  the  edition  of  1833. 

"  This  controversy  left  the  previous  one  far  behind  it ;  it 
entered  more  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  subject ;  and,  among 
other  advantages,  it  designated  with  more  precision  the  char- 
acter of  the  new  French  philosophy,  and  its  position  in  the 
midst  of  other  contemporary  schools. 

"  In  Germany,  M.  Amadeus  Wendt,  the  continuator  of  Ten- 
neraan,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
in  whose  decease  the  history  of  philosophy  has  just  suffered  a 
severe  loss,  published  an  elaborate  review  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Fragments,* 

'*  M.  Bekkers,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Lyceum  of  Dil- 
lingen,  in  Bavaria,  has  done  me  the  honor  of  translating  the 
Preface  ;  and  M.  Schelling  has  been  pleased  to  introduce  me 
to  the  Grerman  public,  by  prefixing  a  few  pages  to  the  transla- 
tion of  M.  Bekkers,  in  which  he  expresses  his  opinion  on  the 
several  points  which  I  have-  treated,  with  his  characteristic 

*  GoUinpsche  rdehrU  ^nzeigenf  22  Sept  1834.  This  article  was 
translated  m  the  Jlevue  Gtrmanique  for  Sept  1834. 
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clearness  and  vigor.*  This  little  production,  as  it  broke  the  si- 
lence which  the  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  had  pre- 
served for  many  years,  was  quite  an  important  event  for 
science ;  and  if  my  work  did  nothing  else  for  philosophy  than 
give  occasion  to  this,  I  must  rejoice  in  its  publication. 

"  For  the  rest,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  either  the  article 
of  M.  Wendt,  or  that  of  M.  Schelling,  was  a  hymn  to  my 
praise;  far  from  it.  M.  Schelling,  as  well  as  M.  Wendt, 
while  he  did  justice  to  my  designs  and  my  endeavors,  and, 
within  certain  limits,  approved  the  systematic  conclusions,  to 
which  I  had  arrived,  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  path 
which  I  have  followed,  namely,  the  psychological  method.  He 
expressly  asserts,  that,  though  psychology  may  be  a  prepara- 
tion, more  or  less  useful  for  philosophy,  it  is  not  the  foundation 
of  it,  and  that  observation  applied  to  the  consciousness  can 
perceive,  after  all,  even  in  the  most  elevated  region,  only  the 
facts  of  consciousness,  notions,  universal  and  necessary  princi- 
ples, if  you  please,  but  purely  formal  and  subjective,  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  derive  anything  objective  and  real. 
In  the  opinion  of  Schelling,  metaphysics  is  not  a  chimera ; 
man,  enlightened  by  a  divine  ray,  has  been  endowed  with  the 
privilege  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  the  real  system  of  beings ; 
and  my  illustrious  friend  agrees  with  me  in  seeking  this  sys- 
tem, in  aspiring  after  this  noble  end  ;  but  he  declares  that 
psychology  is  absolutely  unable  to  conduct  to  it ;  in  a  word, 
he  approves  the  end,  while  he  disapproves  the  means." 

M.  Cousin  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  course  of 
literature  and  education  in  the  United  States.  His 
account  of  the  reception  of  his  own  philosophy  in  this 
country  seems  to  be  very  accurate.  He  does  not  over- 
rate the  attention  it  has  excited,  nor  the  objections 
that  have  been  brought  against  it,  even  by  some  who 
are  disposed  to  make  a  highly  favorable  estimate  of 
its  general  character.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
he  places  Edwards  in  the  elevated  rank  to  which  he  is 

•  Victor  Cousin  uberfianzosische  und  deuische  Philosophies  von  Dr. 
Hubert  Bekkers ;  Vorrede  von  Schelling.  Stuttgart  und  Tubingen 
1S34.  There  are  two  French  translations  of  M.  Schelling's  Pre- 
face ;  one  by  M.  Ravaisson,  inserted  in  the  Revue  Germanique,  for 
Oct  1835 ;  the  other,  entitled  Jugemeni  de  M.  de  ScheUing  sur  la  phi- 
losophde  de  M,  Cousin,  translated  from  the  German,  and  preceded  by 
an  Esscd  sur  la  nationalite  des  pkUosopkies,  par  J.  Wilm,  Strasbourg 
et  Paris,  1835. 
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entitled,  as  one  of  the  ripest,  most  independent,  and 
most  original  minds  ^hich  have  heen  matured  on  the 
soil  of  New-England.  While  Franklin  honorably  rep- 
resents the  material  element  in  American  cultivation, 
let  it  be  the  praise  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  that,  like 
Plato,  Milton,  Leibnitz,  and  Fenelon,  he  cherished 
"  the  love  of  divine  things  for  the  beauty  of  their 
moral  qualities,"  and  sought  a  philosophical  reconcili- 
ation between  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  decrees  of  Providence  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory, and  the  voice  of  God  in  the  human  soul. 

"  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  civilized  world,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Fragments  have  met  with  a  still  more 
favorable  reception  than  in  Germany.  While  my  writings  on 
Education,  thanks  to  the  beautiful  translation  of  Mrs.  Austin, 
have  been  widely  spread  in  the  United  States,  sometimes  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  public  authority,*  the  Fragments  con- 
nected with  my  Lectures  have  founded,  without  my  knowledge, 
a  philosophical  school,  in  the  country  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Franklin.  In  1832  and  1834,  Mr.  Linbergt  and  Mr.  Henry  J 
translated  my  Lectures,  and  while  I  am  now  writing,  Mr.  Rip- 
ley has  just  placed  the  second  Preface  of  the  Fragments^  with 
several  other  articles  of  mine,  at  the  head  of  his  Philosophical 
Miscellanies ^§  taken  exclusively  from  French  writers.  In 
1836  and  1837,  Mr.  Brownson  ||  published  a  defence  of  my 
principles,  displaying  a  power  of  thought  and  expression, 
which,  completely  developed,  promises  to  America  a  philo- 
sophical writer  of  the  first  order.  But  is  it  asked,  what  recom- 
mends the  new  French  philosophy  at  New- York,  and  Boston  ? 
I  answer,  besides  its  moral  and  religious  character,  its  method, 
that  psychological  method  which  almost  calls  forth  a  smile  from 

•  Rejfort  on  the  StaU  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  translated  by 
S.  Austin.  London,  1834. 

t  Introduction  to  the  HUtoiy  of  PkUosoph^,  translated  by  H.  G. 
Linberg.  Boston,  1832. 

X  EUmenis  of  Psychology,  included  in  a  Critical  Examination  of 
Lockers  Ess(W  on  the  Human  Underst(tnding,  translated  by  C.  S.  Hen- 
ry, with  an  fntroduction,  .Notes,  and  Additions.  Hartford,  1834. 

§  Philosophical  Miscellanies^  translated  from  the  If  rench  of  Cousin, 
Jouffroy,  and  B.  Constant,  with  Introductory  and  Critical  Notices,  by 
G.  Ripley.  2  vols.  Boston,  1838. 

II  The  Christian  Examiner,  Sept  183a  Cousin's  Pkilosophf.  lb. 
May,  1837.    Recent  Contributions  to  Philosophy, 
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the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Munich.  Still  further, 
as  soon  as  this  method  passes  over  certain  limits,  rises  to  a  certain 
elevation,  the  most  energetic  thinkers  follow  it  with  difficulty,* 
and  recoil  before  the  scientific  conclusions,  which,  in  Germa- 
ny, produced  not  the  least  hesitation,  and  are  admitted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  *  Philosophy  in  America  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, under  the  influence  of  the  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view "  for  1829,  an  article  of  singular  merit,  and  which  places 
its  author  in  a  high  rank  ;  but  the  conclusion  of  which,  a  little 
disguised,  is,  that  psychology  and  logic  are  the  only  parts  of 
philosophy  that  are  certain,  while  beyond  this  point  we 
can  only  acknowledge  our  ignorance  and  doubt." 

The  following  reference  is  made  to  the  introduction 
of  Eclecticism  into  Italy,  accompanied  with  the  gen- 
eral remarks,  which  we  subjoin. 

"  I  should  be  ungrateful  towards  Italy,  if  I  did  not  here  pub- 
licly express  my  acknowledgments  to  the  most  celebrated  of 
its  professors.  M.  Galuppi,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Naples,  who,  after  introducing  Kant  into  the 
country  of  Vico  and  Genovesi,  has  condescended  to  give  a 
translation  of  the  Fragments  from  his  own  pen.  Another 
writer  of  great  ability,  M.  Mancino,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Palermo,  has  naturalized  Eclecticism  in 
Sicily ;  while  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
M.  Poli,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Padua, 
and  the  ingenious  and  often  profound  Abbe  Rosmini,  the  one 
with  an  almost  entire  agreement,  the  other  with  a  severe, 
though  always  friendly,  criticism,  have  directed  attention  to  the 
new  philosophy. 

"  I  merely  state  facts,  without  discussing  them.  I  mention 
the  most  remarkable  productions  which  the  last  edition  of 
the  Fragments  has  occasioned,  but  refrain  from  expressing 
any  judgment  in  regard  to  their  character.  Certainly  the 
controversy,  which  has  commenced  on  the  nature  and  kinds 
of  the  philosophic  method,  will  not  cease  immediately ;  it  is 
henceforth  attached  to  the  very  movement  of  philosophy 
in  our  age.  Every  important  system  will  necessarily  repro- 
duce it,  and,  some  time  or  other,  the  occasion  will  be  present- 

*  See  in  the  Boston  ^^uarteriy  RevuWf  1838,  No.  I.,  an  article  by 
Mr.  BrowDSon,  PhUosopJ^  and  Common  Sense^  in  reply  to  an  article 
in  the  Christian  Exammer^  Nov.  1837,  entitled  Z^ocke  and  the  Tran- 
scendentalists. 
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ed  of  taking  part  in  my  turn,  and  of  replying,  at  my  leisure,  to 
the  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  me  from 
different  quarters  of  the  philosophical  world.  I  can  at  least 
declare,  that  these  objections  have  not  weakened  my  convic- 
tion, and  that  time  will  show  how  easily  they  may  be  made  to 
refute  each  other.  To  my  adversaries  I  should  only  have 
to  oppose  my  adversaries  themselves  ;  and  if  they  will  consent  to 
be  represented  for  a  moment  by  M.  Scheliing  and  M.  Hamilton, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  first  thinker  and  the  first  critic  of  our 
age,  I  would  address  to  them,  in  anticipation,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, this  short  and  simple  reply. 

"To  Germany  and  to  M.  Scheliing,  I  would  say;  to  your 
proud  disdain  of  the  psychologic  method  allow  me  to  oppose 
the  authority  of  M.  Hamilton,  and  of  all  my  adversaries.  If 
this  authority  be  not  sufficient,  I  will  add  that  of  three  individ- 
uals, whom  you  may  believe  entitled  to  some  weight;  these 
are  Socrates,  Descartes,  and  Kant,  the  father  of  German  phi- 
losophy ;  to  say  nothing  of  Fichte  and  Jacobi ;  for,  I  may  say 
in  passing,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature, 
the  excellence  of  the  psychologic  method  was  as  little  disputed 
in  Germany  as  it  still  is  in  every  other  country. 

"  And  what  do  you  substitute  in  place  of  this  method  ?  Once, 
at  least,  it  was  intellectual  intuition.  But  one  of  two  things  is 
true  ;  either  intellectual  intuition  falls  under  the  eye  of  con- 
sciousness, or  it  does  not.  If  it  does  not,  how  do  you  know 
anything  about  it  ?  Who  has  revealed  to  you  its  marvellous 
existence  ?  By  what  right  do  you  speak  of  it  ?  If  it  does 
fall  under  the  eye  of  consciousness,  we  are  brought  back  to 
psychology,  and  I  refer  you  to  your  own  objections. 

"  These  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  argument 
Psychology  cannot  conduct  to  metaphysics,  to  real  objects,  to 
existences ;  for  it  does  not  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and  everything  involved  in  consciousness  is  purely 
subjective.  Here,  then,  is  this  formidable  principle.  But  this 
principle  is  only  an  assertion  ;  where  is  its  proof?  Accord- 
ing to  my  theory,  it  is  reason  which  directly  knows  the  truth, 
and  not  only  abstract  truths,  universal  and  necessary  principles, 
but  real  objects,  existences.  The  question  is,  whether  this  power 
of  reason  is  less  legitimate  because  it  falls  under  the  eye  of  con- 
sciousness. Now,  who  has  demonstrated  that  consciousness 
does  not  merely  contemplate  the  objects  of  its  view,  but  that 
it  possesses  the  surprising  faculty  of  metamorphosing  them  with 
its  magic  look,  and  of  imposing  on  them  its  own  nature  ?  In 
that  case,  all  truth  is  forever  subjective ;  for  no  truth  can  be 
known,  except  by  a  mind  which  is  conscious  of  it.     If,  by 
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reason  of  this  fact  alone,  it  is  subjective,  the  objective  charac- 
ter of  knowledge- is  an  extravagance,  a  chimera  ;  for  it  forms 
a  problem,  the  conditions  of  which  are  equally  necessary  and 
contradictory ;  this  problem,  m  reality,  demands  a  mind,  which 
knows  the  truth,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  demands,  that  this 
mind  should  not  know,  that  it  knows  it ;  but  this  is  a  contra- 
diction. The  Deity  himself  knows  things  only  in  knowing 
that  he  knows  them  ;  the  consciousness  of  his  knowledge  would 
accordingly  be  to  him  an  insurmountable  barrier,  separating 
him  forever  from  real  knowledge.  All  this  is  not  serious.  It 
must  either  be  maintained  that  reason  in  itself  is  incapable  of 
knowing  beings,  or  if  this  is  not  pretended,  through  fear  of 
destroymg  all  philosophy  at  its  root,  we  must  admit  that  reason 
is  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  impotence,  because  it  acts  under 
the  eye  of  our  consciousness.  It  does  not  change  its  nature,  on 
account  of  this  fact ;  it  does  not  lose  the  divine  force  which  is 
in  it,  nor  the  wings  which  it  has  received,  in  order  to  attain 
to  the  knowledge  of  beings,  and  to  rise  even  to  that  being  from 
whom  it  emanates.  Consciousness  attests  this  sublime  devel- 
opment of  reason  ;  it  does  not  create  it ;  nor  does  it  possess  the 
power  to  alter  its  character. 

"  And,  moreover,  to  what  Glod  does  Schelling  now  aspire  ? 
Is  it  the  abstraction  of  being,  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  speak 
of  somewhat  lightly,  with  all  the  respect  which  I  owe,  and 
which  I  bear  to  the  memory  of  Hegel  ?  By  no  means.  Is  it 
the  absolute  identity  of  subject  and  object,  as  maintained  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Nature  ?  Not  at  all.  The  God  of  Schelling  is  the 
free  and  spiritual  God  of  Christianity.  I  rejoice  in  this  with 
all  my  heart ;  but  what  better  guide  can  we  have  in  this  new 
path  than  the  profound  study  of  the  free  and  intelligent  being, 
whom  God  has  made  in  his  own  image,  and  endowed  with 
characteristics,  which  we  cannot  recognise  in  man,  without  find- 
ing them  in  their  first  cause,  expanded  and  enlarged  with  all  the 
greatness  of  the  Infinite  Being  ?  If  Spinoza  had  perceived 
that  activity  and  liberty  are  essential  attributes  of  man,  he 
would  not  have  deprived  Grod  of  every  similar  attribute ;  and 
his  God  would  not  have  been  merely  a  substance,  but  a  cause, 
-»-  a  cause,  I  mean,  worthy  of  the  name.  The  knowledge  of 
God  completes  the  knowledge  of  man  ;  but  the  knowledge  of 
man  commences  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  Do  not,  then, 
despise  a  method,  which  leads  to  such  results. 

"  One  word  now  to  M.  Hamilton,  and  to  my  adversaries  in 
Scotland  and  America. 

"  You  admit  the  psychological  method  as  the  true  method  of 
philosophy.     You  glory  in  it ;  but  you  are  not  sure  that  this 
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method  conducts  legitimately  to  ontology  ;  and,  instead  of  sa- 
crificing psychology  to  ontology,  like  Germany  and  M.  ScheU 
ling,  it  is  the  latter,  which  you  sacrifice  to  the  former ;  with  the 
modesty  of  science,  you  choose  to  dispense  with  ontology  ;  you 
advise  me  to  do  the  same,  and  to  renounce  the  attempt  to  know 
what  is  heyond  the  reach  of  the  human  mind.  But  what  do 
you  say  ?  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  words.  Ontology  is  noth- 
mg  less  than  the  science  of  being,  that  is  to  say,  in  reality, 
of  beings,  that  is  to  say,  of  Grod,  of  the  world,  and  of  man. 
Here,  then,  is  what  you  require  me  to  renounce  by  your  scru- 
ples in  regard  to  method.  But,  if  your  science  attains  neither 
the  knowledge  of  God,  of  nature,  nor  of  myself,  what  can  I 
gain  from  learning  it  ? 

^^  To  the  contemners  of  the  psychological  method,  I  just 
opposed  the  great  names  of  Socrates,  Descartes,  and  Kant 
To  its  exclusive  partisans,  I  now  oppose  the  no  less  mighty 
names  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Leibnitz,  and  this  same  German 
philosophy  which  now  counts  nearly  half  a  century  of  duration 
and  progress ;  and  which  is  incontestaUy  at  the  head  of  all 
modem  philosophy,  since  Cartesianism.  All  great  philosophi- 
cal systems  have  announced  positive  doctrines.  What  would 
their  immortal  authors  have  said,  if  it  had  been  announced  to 
them  that  their  sublime  labors  concerning  the  universe  and 
God  were  idle  speculation,  and  that  philosophy  should  confine 
itself  to  the  analysis  of  memory  or  of  attention  ?  To  the  au- 
thority of  genius,  I  add  another,  of  still  greater  value,  —  that 
of  common  sense,  and  of  the  human  race.  The  human  race, 
without  allowing  its  boundless  wants  and  its  powerful  instincts 
to  be  shackled  by  artificial  restraints,  —  does  it  not  know  its 
own  existence,  that  of  the  world  which  it  inhabits,  and  finally, 
that  of  the  Supreme  Invisible  Intelligence,  who  is  everywhere 
present  beneath  the  veil  of  the  Universe  }  Such  is  the  faith 
of  the  human  race.  I  shall  never  cease  to  repeat,  that  the 
purpose  of  philosophy  is,  not  to  destroy  this  faith,  but  to  ex- 
plain it  Every  system  of  philosophy,  which  remains  behind 
the  natural  faith  of  the  human  race,  pronounces  its  own  con- 
demnation, and  declares  of  itself  that  its  wisdom  is  but  folly ; 
for  there  is  no  true  wisdom  in  separating  ourselves  from  our 
kind,  whether  we  remain  below  or  rise  above  the  unanimous 
convictions  of  the  human  family. 

^^  I  might  go  still  further ;  I  might  demonstrate,  that  in  fearing 
to  advance  into  the  world  of  existences,  in  stopping  with  the 
exterior  of  consciousness,  we  are  deceived,  if  we  suppose  that 
we  have  gained  a  firm  and  solid,  though  limited  foothold.  By 
no  means.    A  sound  logic  does  not  leave  this  asylum  to  the 
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exclusive  partisans  of  psychology.  In  fact,  if  reason,  as  they 
maintain,  cannot  give  the  knowledge  of  beings  with  certainty, 
how  does  it  gain  the  certainty,  the  absolute  validity,  of  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  destitute,  when  it  applies  itself  to  phenomena,  to 
those  of  consciousness,  for  instance  ?  In  both  cases,  the 
question  is  to  know,  and  it  is  the  same  faculty  which  knows. 
How  then  do  phenomena  obtain  the  privilege  of  establishing  a 
certain  knowledge  ?  What  foundation  is  there  for  the  belief, 
that  these  phenomena  have  a  real  existence,  that  all  this  is  not 
a  dream  ?  Properly  speaking,  we  ought  also  to  doubt  the  re- 
ality of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  that  is  to  say,  the 
reality  of  our  own  thought,  the  reality  even  of  our  doubt. 
Reason,  sure  of  itself,  may  admit  doubt  on  certain  points, 
on  which  it  affirms  that  as  yet  it  ought  to  affirm  nothing.  But 
what  can  control  doubt,  when  it  bears  on  the  very  foundation 
of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  on  the  authority  and  veracity  of 
reasSn,  the  only  principle  of  all  certainty,  of  all  truth,  of  all 
light,  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  as  well  as  within 
it  ?  It  is  in  this  sense,  that  we  must  understand  the  bold  max- 
im of  M.  Royer  CoUard,  —  *  we  can  assign  no  limits  to  skep- 
ticism ;  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  understanding,  it  takes  entire 
possession  of  it." 

**'  Accordingly,  to  sum  up  what  I  have  said,  I  again  present 
this  challenge  to  my  different  adversaries,  to  those  who  dog- 
matize in  metaphysics  without  having  previously  gone  through 
psychology,  to  avoid  hypothesis,  even  when  they  hit  upon  the 
truth ;  and  to  those  who  start  from  psychology  and  limit  them- 
selves to  it,  to  avoid  skepticism,  and  the  most  absolute  skepti- 
cisn^.  Hypothesis  and  skepticism,  —  here  are  the  two  conse- 
quences, which  a  rigid  logic  imposes  in  turn  on  my  different 
adversaries.  I  leave  them  the  choice.  For  myself,  I  accept 
neither  the  one,  nor  the  other.  I  openly  aspire  to  a  philosoph- 
ical dogmatism,  equally  extensive  with  the  natural  faith  of  the 
human  race  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  arrive  at  this  only  by 
the  same  path,  which  the  human  race  has  followed, — the  path  of 
inward  and  outward  experience,  under  the  authority  and  the 
light  of  reason,  as  manifested  in  consciousness." 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  individuals  in  our 
own  country  as  well  as  in  France,  that  Cousin 
maintains  a  Pantheistic  system  in  his  views  of  the  De- 
ity. Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than  this  suppo- 
sition. He  has  expressly  disclaimed  it,  on  more  than 
one  occasion ;  but  he  takes  the  trouble  to  repeat  the 
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grouuds,  on  which  he  differs  from  Pantheism  ;  and  he 
does  this  with  so  much  candor  of  spirit  and  clearness 
of  expression,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting 
his  vindication,  as  it  may  be  called,  entire. 

*'  I  am  unwilling  to  lay  down  my  pen  without  once  more 
briefly  replying  to  certain  attacks  of  quite  a  different  na- 
ture, the  repetition  of  which,  in  spite  of  all  my  explanations, 
shows  me  that  some  change  may  be  made,  at  least  in  the  ex- 
pression of  my  views.  I  refer  to  the  vague  charge  of  Panthe- 
ism, which  I  have  often  set  aside,  and  to  which  I  wish  to  put  a 
final  stop. 

^^  This  charge  rests  on  the  two  following  propositions,  which 
are  attributed  to  me. 

^^  1.  There  is  a  single  and  only  substance,  of  which  the 
me  and  not  me  are  merely  modifications. 

"  2.  The  creation  of  the  world  is  necessary. 

"  Now,  I  aver  that  I  absolutely  and  without  reserve,  reject 
both  of  these  propositions,  in  the  false  and  dangerous  sense 
which  it  has  pleased  some  persons  to  attach  to  them. 

^^1.  In  the  few  passages,  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  a  single 
substance,  the  word  substance  must  be  understood,  not  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  but  as  it  was  understood  by  Plato,  by  the 
most  eminent  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  sublime  expression,  ^  I  am  that  I  am.'  The  question  here 
is  evidently  concerning  the  substance  which  exists  with  an  ab- 
solute and  eternal  existence,  and  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  not, 
and  there  cannot  be,  more  than  one  substance  of  this  natiure. 

'^  2.  I  have  never  said,  I  never  could  say,  that  the  me  and 
the  not  me  are  merely  modifications  of  a  single  substance ; 
but  I  have  a  hundred  times  said  the  contrary.  If  I  have  oAen 
designated  the  me  and  the  not  me  by  the  name  of  phenome- 
na, it  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  substance,  understood  in  the 
Platonic  sense,  and  restricted  to  the  Deity  ;  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive why  it  has  been  inferred  from  this  incontestable  opposi- 
tion, that,  in  my  view,  these  phenomena  do  not  exist,  in  their 
own  manner,  and  with  the  limited  independence  which  belongs 
to  them.  How  could  I  make  of  the  me  and  the  not  me 
merely  simple  modifications  of  another  being,  when  I  every- 
where undertake  to  establish,  that  they  are  causes,  forces,  in 
the  sense  of  Leibnitz,  and  when  all  my  moral  and  political 
philosophy  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  me,  considered  as  a 
force,  whose  essential  attribute  is  liberty  ^  In  fine,  after  hav- 
ing so  often  demonstrated,  with  Leibnitz  and  M.  de  Biran,  that 
the  notion  of  cause  is  the  foundation  of  that  of  substance,  how 
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could  I  suppose  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  the  me  and  the 
not  me,  being  causes,  and  forces,  and  substances,  and,  if  you 
please,  finite  substances,  as  soon  as  we  learn  to  take  the  word 
being  and  substance  in  the  high  acceptation,  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  ?  To  say  no  more,  if  the  expression,  finite  sub- 
stances, can  obviate  any  honest  scruples,  I  will  cheerfully  add 
it  to  that  of  phenomena  and  forces,  applied  to  nature  and  to 
man.  It  is  immeasurably  better  to  clear  up  or  to  reform  a 
word,  even  without  necessity,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  scandal- 
izing a  single  individual  among  our  fellow  men. 

"3.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  creation.  On 
reflection,  I  find  myself  that  this  expression  is  deficient  in  rev- 
erence towards  the  Deity  ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  destroying 
his  liberty,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  retract  it ;  but  in  so  doing, 
I  must  offer  an  explanation.  It  conceals  no  mystery  of  fatal- 
ism ;  it  expresses  an  idea  which  is  found  everywhere,  among 
the  most  learned  divines,  as  well  as  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers. Crod,  like  man,  acts  and  can  act  only  in  conformity 
with  his  nature  ;  and  even  his  liberty  is  relative  to  his  essence. 
Now,  in  God  especially,  force  is  adequate  to  substance,  and 
the  divine  force  is  always  in  action  ;  God,  therefore,  is  essen- 
tially active,  essentally  a  creator.  Hence  it  follows,  that  unless 
we  deprive  God  of  his  nature  and  his  essential  perfections,  we 
must  admit,  that  a  power  essentially  creative  cannot  but  create, 
as  a  power  essentially  intelligent  cannot  but  create  with  intel- 
ligence, as  a  power  essentially  wise  and  good  cannot  but  create 
with  wisdom  and  goodness.  The  word  necessity  expresses 
nothing  else.  It  is  utterly  inconceivable  how  I  should  be  charg- 
ed with  universal  fatalism,  on  account  of  the  use  of  this  word. 
What !  because  I  refer  the  action  of  God  to  nothing  but  his 
substance,  do  I  consider  this  action  as  blind  and  fatal  ?  Is  it 
impiety  to  place  one  attribute  of  God,  liberty,  in  harmony  with 
all  his  other  attributes,  and  with  the  divine  nature  itself?  Do 
piety  and  orthodoxy  consist  in  submitting  all  the  attributes  of 
God  to  a  single  attribute,  so  that  wherever  great  teachers  have 
written,  ^  the  eternal  laws  of  divine  justice,'  we  must  substi- 
tute '  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  God  ; '  wherever  they  have 
written  '  it  is  conformable  to  the  nature  of  God,  to  his  wisdom, 
to  his  goodness,  and  the  like,  to  act  in  such  or  such  a  manner,' 
we  must  substitute,  ^  that  this  is  neither  conformable  nor  repug- 
nant to  his  nature,  but  that  it  has  pleased  him  arbitrarily  to  do 
so  ?  '  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes  on  human  legislation 
applied  to  the  government  of  God.  It  is  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  since  Plato  prostrated  this  doctrine,  and  reduced  it, 
in  the  ^  Euthyphron,'  to  the  most  impious  absurdities.   Thomas 
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Aquinas  combated  it,  as  sood  as  it  reappeared  in  Christian 
Europe,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  could  not  survive  the 
consequences  which  were  drawn  from  it  by  the  intrepid  logic  of 
Occam.  But  let  us  go  to  the  r6ot  of  the  evil,  namely,  an  incom- 
plete and  vicious  theory  of  liberty.  Here  is  displayed  the  power 
-  of  psychology.  Every  psychological  error  brings  with  it  other 
errors  of  the  gr^^vest  character ;  a  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
liberty  of  man  almost  necessarily  involves  a  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  liberty  of  God.  I  trust  that  I  have  elsewhere  proved, 
without  vain  subtlety,  that  there  is  a  real  distinction  between 
free-will  and  liberty.  Free-will  is  the  power  of  volition,  ac«» 
companied  with  deliberation  between  different  objects,  and 
under  the  paramount  condition,  that  whenever,  in  consequence 
of  deliberation,  we  resolve  on  such  or  such  a  volition,  we  are 
at  the  same  time  conscious  that  we  might  have  formed  and  can 
still  form  a  contrary  volition.  It  is  in  the  will,  and  in  the  array 
of  phenomena  which  surround  it,  that  we  perceive  the  most 
decided  expression  of  liberty  ;  but  it  is  not  exhausted  in  those 
phenomena.  There  are  certain  rare  and  sublime  moments,  in 
which  liberty  is  great,  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  apparent  to  a 
superficial  observation.  I  have  of\en  referred  to  the  example 
of  d'Assas.  D'Assas  did  not  deliberate ;  but  was  he  the  leas 
free  on  that  account?  Did  he  not  act  with  perfect  liberty? 
The  saint,  who,  af\er  the  long  and  painful  exercise  of  virtue, 
is  enabled  to  practise,  as  it  were,  naturally,  those  acts  of  self- 
renunciation,  which  are  the  most  difficult  to  human  infirmity ; 
the  saint,  who  has  escaped  from  the  struggles  and  contradic* 
tions  of  the  form  of  liberty  which  is  called  will ;  has  he,  there- 
fore, gone  back,  instead  of  having  advanced?  Is  he  no 
longer  anything  but  a  blind  and  passive  instrument  of  grace, 
as  Luther  and  Calvin  erroneously  supposed,  by  reason  of  an 
extravagant  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  ?  By 
no  means.  He  still  remains  free ;  far  from  being  exhausted, 
his  liberty  is  elevated  and  enlarged,  as  it  becomes  more  pure ; 
from  the  human  form  of  will,  it  has  passed  to  the  form  aJmost 
divine  of  spontaneity.  Spontaneity  is  essentially  free,  although 
it  is  accompanied  by  no  deliberation,  and  although,  in  the  rap- 
id burst  of  its  inspired  action,  it  escapes  from  itself,  and  scarce- 
ly leaves  a  trace  in  the  depths  of  the  consciousness.  Let  us 
transfer  this  exact  psychology  to  the  sphere  of  theology,  and 
we  shall  perceive,  without  the  aid  of  hypothesis,  that  spontane- 
ity is  also  the  eminent  form  of  the  divine  liberty.  Without 
doubt,  the  Deity  is  free  ;  for,  among  other  proofs,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  there  was  less  in  the  first  cause,  than  in 
one  of  its  effects,  humanity ;  the  Deity  is  free,  but  not  with 
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that  liberty  which  is  relative  to  our  two-fold  nature,  and  made 
to  struggle  against  passion  and  error,  and  thus  to  produce 
virtue  and  our  imperfect  science  by  painful  efforts;  he 
is  free  with  a  liberty  relative  to  his  divine  nature,  that  is  to 
say,  unlimited,  infinite,  acknowledgbg  no  obstacle.  The  pur- 
est spontaneity  in  man, —  that  which  Christianity  calls  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  €rod,  —  is  merely  a  shadow  of  the  liberty 
of  their  Father.  Between  the  just  and  the  unjust,  between 
good  and  evil,  between  reason  and  its  opposite,  God  cannot 
deliberate,  and  consequently  does  not  exercise  volition,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  men.  Is  it  possible  even  to  conceive 
that  Grod  should  not  always  act  for  the  best  ?  The  very  sup- 
position is  impious.  We  must,  therefore,  admit,  that  when  he 
takes  the  contrary  course,  he  acts  freely,  no  doubt,  but  not 
arbitrarily,  or  with  the  consciousness  that  he  might  have  done 
otherwise.  His  nature,  all  powerful,  all  just,  all  wise,  is  acted 
out  with  the  spontaneity  which  comprehends  the  whole  of  lib- 
erty, and  excludes  at  once  the  efforts  and  the  sufferings  of  vo- 
lition, and  the  mechanical  operation  of  necessity.  Such  is  the 
principle,  and  the  true  character  of  the  divine  action.  Destroy 
the  principle,  take  the  action  jn  itself,  in  its  external  form,  if  I 
may  so  call  it ;  you  have  the  action  of  nature  in  its  systematic 
power,  that  is  to  say,  fatality.  Nature  is  the  image  of  God  ; 
Fate  is  Providence  itself  made  visible,  before  which  we  ought, 
indeed,  to  bow,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  refer  it  in  spirit 
and  truth  to  its  principle,  to  the  ineffable  source  in  which  the 
divine  perfections  are  combined  in  that  marvellous  unity, 
which  human  science  scarcely  touches,  except  to  decompose 
it  for  its  own  purposes,  and  thus  to  submit  to  diversity  of  views, 
and  the  contradictions  of  theologians  and  philosophers. '' 

Our  extracts  from  the  Preface  have  run  out  to  such 
an  unexpected  length,  that  we  have  room  for  no  oth-' 
ers  ;  and  we  will  therefore  close  with  his  brief  answer 
to  the  opponents  of  Eclecticism,  as  such. 

^*  Let  us  proceed  at  once  to  the  argument  concealed  under 
the  declamations  of  every  kind,  which  have  been  directed 
against  Eclecticism.  The  principles  of  different  systems  ^re 
often  contradictory ;  now  contradictions  destroy  each  other ; 
they  cannot,  therefore,  be  combined  in  one  and  the  same  sys- 
tem. Here  is  my  answer.  This  argument  rests  on  the  con- 
founding of  two  things,  essentially  dbtinct ;  namely,  the  state  in 
which  Eclecticism  finds  the  principles  of  different  systems,  and 
that  to  which  it  reduces  them  before  it  employs  them.    It  finds 
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ihem  often  in  such  hostility  and  contradiction,  that  it  can  make 
no  use  of  them  while  in  that  state.  Let  us  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  system  proposes  this  principle  ;  '  all  ideas  come 
from  the  senses ; '  and  another  system  the  contrary  principle ; 
*  no  idea  comes  from  the  senses.'  There  is  certainly  no  way 
of  combining  these  two  principles.  What,  then,  is  the  process 
of  Eclecticism  ?  It  begins  with  destroying  them  both  ;  it  first 
proves  that  they  are  both  false  in  their  exclusive  pretensions ; 
then  seeking  what  truth  they  contain,  it  derives  from  them  the 
two  following  principles ;  '  many  ideas  come  from  the  senses  ; 
many  ideas  do  not  come  from  the  senses.'  Now,  these  two 
new  principles  are  no  longer  contradictory  ;  they  are  only  dif- 
ferent; they  can,  therefore,  be  reconciled.  It  is  then,  and 
only  then,  that  the  last  labor  of  Eclecticism  takes  place. 

"  I  have  already  said,  and  I  repeat  the  remark,  in  politics, 
where  after  long  revolutions  the  parties  appear  before  the 
legislative  power,  each  of  them  presents  itself  with  exclusive 
and  contradictory  pretensions,  which  cannot  found  a  system  of 
laws  applicable  to  all.  The  legislator  suppresses  everything 
exclusive  and  unjust  in  these  pretensions  ;  he  reduces  them  to 
their  legitimate  claims ;  and,  by  this  salutary  transformation, 
the  elements  of  discord  and  war  become  the  different  princi- 
ples, active  and  vigorous,  of  a  great  and  powerful  constitu- 
tion. 

*^  The  legislator  of  philosophy,  also,  can  and  should  pursue 
this  course,  in  spite  of  the  clamors  of  opposite  systems ;  for 
these  clamors  are  inevitable  ;  they  are  the  cries  extorted  from 
them  by  the  operation  to  which  they  are  submitted  by  Eclec- 
ticism, in  order  to  place  them  in  a  condition  in  which  it  can 
employ  them,  and  make  them  cooperate,  in  a  just  proportion, 
for  the  beautiful  and  learned  harmony  of  contraries,  which  is 
ihe  essence  of  genuine  unity." 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  enlarged  edition  of  the 
"  Fragments,"  a  valuable  article  on  the  state  of  phi- 
losophy in  Belgium;  some  interesting  notices  on  Abe- 
lard  and  Spinoza ;  extracts  from  the  correspondence 
of  Descartes,  and  of  Leibnitz,  and  of  Malebranche ; 
and  M.  Cousin's  Discourse  on  his  reception  to  the 
French  Academy.  The  latter  piece  being  a  Eulogy 
on  his  predecessor  in  the  Academy,  M.  Fourier,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  rhetorical  composi- 
tion, in  a  department  of  eloquence,  for  which  the  French 
are  celebrated,  that  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time. 
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Art.  III.  —  The  Development  of  Humanity^  or,  Reflec- 
tions  on  Mor<d  Obligation^  the  Philosophy  of  HtS" 
toryj  Philosophy y  and  Politics. 

Mr  life  has  not  been  checkered  by  any  startling 
incidents,  and  yet  it  has  been  one  in  some  respects 
peculiar.  Under  my  instructors,  I  learned,  and  I  have 
always y*6/f,  that  I  have,  at  least,  a  conscience;  and  a 
strong  sense  of  moral  accountability,  in  all  my  wan- 
derings from  the  path  of  truth,  has  ever  been  present 
with  me,  and  in  the  clearness  of  its  dictates  never 
permitted  me  to  pause  to  inquire  whether  it  be  an 
original,  or  secondary  power  of  the  mind.  No  one 
could,  I  believe,  have  listened  to  the  instructions  with 
which  I  was  favored,  without  having  his  mind  agitated 
by  those  reflections,  which  reach  the  deep  foundations 
of  the  mind,  and  embrace  those  many  and  important 
questions  of  morals,  which  are  now  becoming  so  mo- 
mentous in  theology,  in  individual  practice,  and  na- 
tional ethics.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  strong 
sense  of  moral  accountability,  quickened  by  my  early 
tuition,  led  me  to  question,  to  doubt,  and  measurably 
to  reject,  our  divine  Religion ;  its  mysteries,  which  no 
man  seemed  able  to  clear  up ;.  its  ultimate  truths, 
which  it  requires  a  knowledge  of  all  history,  of  the 
present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  our  race,  to 
understand.  Wanting  correct  metaphysical  know- 
ledge, these,  with  other  objections,  presented  them- 
selves like  impassable  mountains  to  my  view.  Many 
reflections  of  my  own,  many  suggestions,  from  various 
sources,  distracted  and  disheartened  me.  I  could  not 
comprehend  God^s  economy,  and  I  desponded.  But, 
I  always  felt  constrained,  if  not  by  the  consti- 
tution of  my  own  nature,  yet  by  some  inexplicable 
and  pervading  influence,  to  go  out  amongst  men,  a 
pioneer  into  the  outskirts  of  the  moral  wilderness, 
where  the  human  intellect  and  affections  lay  waste  and 
uncultivated.  I  had  strong  confidence  in  man's  moral 
sentiments,  or  rather  in  that  feeling,  which  embraces 
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the  whole  family  of  man  as  proceeding  from  the  same 
source,  intended  for  the  same  sphere  of  action,  and 
entitled  to  the  same  equality ;  and  I  felt,  and  still  feel 
it  my  duty,  under  other,  perhaps  firmer,  impulses,  to 
aid  in  developing  all  that  relates  to  man's  welfare,  and 
to  war  against  every  principle  and  passion  which  tends 
to  retard  his  progress  towards  a  better  state  of  things. 
I  felt  certain,  that,  whether  the  religion  of  Christ  was 
true  or  false,  in  this  sentiment  there  could  be  no  error. 
So  long  as  man  had  happiness  to  attain,  (even  in  this 
world,)  and  as  this  could  be  attained  only  by  moral 
influences,  it  was  obviously  my  duty  to  gain  some 
eminence,  by  industry  and  purity  of  life,  and  from  my 
own  centre  diffuse  the  light  and  warmth  of  intellect 
and  sentiment.  What  were  the  means  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose  1  what  was  the  system  to  be  adopted  1 
These  questions  perplexed  and  distracted  me.  The 
old  forms  of  government  had  proved  inadequate,  and 
our  own  was  confessedly  an  experiment.  The  systems 
of  individual  morality  had  failed ;  religion  had  not 
produced  its  promised  fruits  among  its  followers :  and 
its  discordant  principles,  as  manifested  in  its  thousand 
churches ;  the  moral  condition  of  the  world,  when 
viewed  without  reference  to  Christianity,  inconsistent 
with  a  divine  perfection ;  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of 
religion  itself,  —  these  hung  over  me  like  clouds  of  evil 
portent,  and  darkened  the  prospect  all  around.  But  I 
had  a  strange  confidence  in  man,  which  produced  a 
controlling  belief,  that  the  perfection  of  his  moral 
character  was  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  great  system  of 
the  world ;  and  this  idea  has  been  the  thread,  which 
has  guided  from  the  labyrinth  to  light,  from  error  to 
truth,  from  doubt  and  despondency  to  confidence  and 
action.  The  way  was  wearisome,  dark,  and  intricate, 
but  it  has  led  to  that  elevated  point,  whence  I  can  see 
the  sun  in  the  sky, —  the  God  in  Heaven. 

I  read  much,  but  reflected  more.  The  unity  of  the 
great  system  of  Christianity,  its  adaptation  to  the 
condition  and  improvement  of  man ;  its  past  history, 
present  progress,  and  future  prospects,  as  compared 
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with  other  forms  of  religion,  and  its  divine  morality, 
the  cause  and  end  of  all  these,  when  presented  to  the 
mind  with  all  their  cennexions,  produced  the  unwa- 
vering conviction  that 

"  The  universal  Cause 
Acts  to  one  end,  but  acts  by  various  laws." 

I  perceived  that  man  was  created  with  design,  and 
that  the  ultimate  end  of  his  creation  could  only  he 
attained  through  the  influence  of  moral  obligations  ;  — 
but  what  were  these  moral  obligations  ?  The  obscure 
deductions  of  natural  reason  1  Whose,  and  what  sys- 
tem shall  we  adopt  ?  Now  in  the  glorious  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  what  school  of  morals  will  give  laws 
to  human  society  ?  The  religion  of  Christ  has  expand- 
ed its  wisdom,  and  unfolded  its  resources  as  society 
has  advanced,  and  its  dictates  are  daily  becoming  es- 
tablished, as  founded  on  the  ultimate  truths  of  Human 
Philosophy,  while  the  great  systems  of  natural  ethics, 
built  with  much  thought,  and  finished  with  exquisite 
care,  like  the  frost-work  palace  of  the  northern  Syba- 
rite, are  melting  in  the  balmy  breath  of  that  spring, 
which  will  bring  its  summer  of  flowers  and  of  fruits  to 
the  family  of  man.  To  ascertain  the  ground  of  moral 
obligation  has  been  the  object  of  ethical  writers,  ever 
since  man  began  to  reflect  and  reason,  and  still  contin- 
ues to  be ;  but  men,  not  content  with  inquiring  into 
their  own  direct  moral  obligation,  have  proceeded  to 
build  up  a  system,  which  shall  reach  the  purposes  of 
the  Divine  Intellect  in  the  creation  and  economy  of 
Humanity.  But  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation  must  be  established  as 
a  precedent  condition  of  such  system,  or  must  inti- 
mately flow,  as  a  general  conclusion,  from  the  system 
itself.  Consequently,  in  the  present  state  of  moral 
science,  any  theory,  which  aims  at  this  sublime  height, 
must  begin  by  categorically  affirming  or  denying  the 
fact  of  such  moral  obligation. 

And  this  has  been  the  case  witL  the  theory  of  M. 
Cousin.  Though  I  look  upon  M.  Cousin's  theory  as 
the  best  argument  for,  and  clearest   elucidation  of, 
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moral  obligation,  I  yet  think  his  scheme,  as  advanc- 
ed in  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
radically  defective.  Much  is  unquestionably  due 
him,  for  having  reduced  reason  to  its  simplest  ele- 
ments, and  for  having  by  these  elements  approach- 
ed the  system  instituted  for  the  government  of 
the  universe,  in  its  mental  and  moral  operations. 
His  system  may  be  reduced  to  three  propositions. 
The  race  of  man  has  been  employed,  1st.  In  its 
infancy,  in  developing  the  idea  of  the  Infinite ;  2dly. 
In  its  greater  maturity,  in  evolving  the  Finite;  3dly. 
And  is  now  determining  the  relations  of  the  Finite 
to  the  Infinite.  This  theory  is  more  than  splendid; 
it  has  its  foundations  deep  laid  in  eternal  truth; 
it  reaches  back  beyond  the  time  when  the  spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  in  the 
translucence  of  pure  and  absolute  reason,  presents  the 
forms  and  relations  of  finite  and  infinite  laws.  It  is  a 
clear  apperceptioa  of  Divinity.  I  find  no  objection  to 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  this  theory,  but  I  object  to 
the  form  which  it  assumes,  when  it  comes  in  the  mind 
of  its  master,  to  be  applied  to  the  history  of  Human- 
ity. Man  is  Sijinite  being,  only  capable  of  developing 
that  which  is  Jinite.  The  category  of  the  Infinite,  as 
an   idea  of  development   must   be  rejected/  except 

*  If  I  understand  what  is  probably  meant  here,  and  in  much 
which  follows,  I  must  add,  that  I  think  tlie  writer  misconceives  the 
doctrine  of  M.  Cousin.  I  am  the  more  willing  to  adopt  this  concla- 
fiion,  because  he  does  not  appear  to  have  read  but  a  single  one  of 
M.  Cousin's  numerous  productions.  And  that,  too,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  his  productions  to  be  understood  by  one,  who  hajs  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  his  general  system  of  philosophy.  The  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  a  great  worl^  but  it  is  adapted  to 
those  who  have  made  metaphysics  a  profound  study,  and  who  also 
have  some  general  knowledge  of  the  metaphysical  speculations, 
which  have  obtained  in  Continental  Europe,  since  the  time  of  Kant 
flnglish  philosophy  and  the  Scottish  fbmsh  no  key  to  its  mean- 
ing. It  is  also,  to  a  great  extent,  dogmatic,  and  deals  in  results  more 
than  in  processes.  I  would  advise  a  man,  therefore,  to  think  twice, 
before  he  undertakes  to  publish  a  refutation  of  its  doctrines.  I  see 
nothing  in  the  point  the  writer  of  the  present  paper  wishes  to  make 
out,  at  all  at  war  with  the  doctrines  of  M.  ConsuL  The  diSerence 
is  apparent,  not  real,  and  results  from  the  different  points  of  view,  in 
which  the  two  writers  contemplate  a  somewhat  analogous  subject 
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80  far  as  Revelation  or  Tradition,  which  implies  a  Rev- 
elation, has  rolled  back  the  clouds,  and  presented  to  our 
view  the  golden  chain,  which  depends  from  Heaven, 
and  connects  earth  with  the  throne  of  God.     We  feel 

The  object  of  the  volume  in  question,  is  to  ^establish  the  method, 
according  to  which  tlie  history  of  philosophy  should  be  studied  and 
written.  But  what  is  philosophy  ?  It  is  the  summary,  the  riaian^  of  the 
development  of  Humanity ;  it  follows,  sums  up,  and  completes  the 
particular  developments  which  the  human  race  effects  in  industry, 
politics,  art,  and  religion.  It  obeys  the  laws  of  human  develop- 
ment, and  contains  all  that  is  contained  in  the  history  of  Humani^. 
The  history  of  philosophy,  is,  then,  par  excellence,  the  history  of 
Humanity.  To  ascertain  the  method,  according  to  which  it  should 
be  written,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  various  elements  of  Hu- 
manity, and  the  order  in  which  they  are  developed.  There  can  be 
nothing  in  philosophy  that  is  not  in  Humanity.  Consequently,  when 
we  know  what  is  in  Humanity,  we  must  know  what  to  look  for  in 


Now,  Humanity  in  all  its  integrity,  is  in  each  individual  of  the 
race.  To  ascertain,  then,  what  is  in  Humanity,  we  have  only  to  as- 
certain what  is  in  the  individual.  As  philosophy,  again,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  the  human  intelligence,  in  order  to  k^ow  all  the  elements  it 
can  contain,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the  elements  of  the  individual 
intelligence.  Inasmuch  as  philosophy  in  fact  contains  all  that  is  in  the 
history  of  Humanity,  it  follows,  that  when  we  have  ascertained  the  ele- 
ments of  the  intelhgence,  as  manifested  in  the  individual,  we  have 
obtained  the  elements,  to  which  may  be  reduced  all  the  phenomena 
presented  us  by  the  individual  consciousness,  and  by  the  history  of 
the  race. 

Our  first  step  is,  then,  to  form  our  psychology ;  that  is,  by  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  reason,  as  manifested  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individ- 
ual, ascertain  its  fundamental  and  invariable  elements.  Our  second 
step  is,  to  look  over  the  history  of  the  race,  especially  its  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  and  find  there  again  these  same  elements,  and  by 
finding  them  there  verify  our  psychology.  If  we  find  the  elements 
in  history,  which  we  had  found  in  the  individual,  we  may  be  assured 
that  they  are  elements  of  Humanity,  not  merely  idyosyncrasiee  of 
individual  consciousness.  If  we  find  in  the  history  of  systems  more 
elements  than  we  have  in  our  psychology,  we  may  know  that  our 
psychologv  is  incomplete ;  if  fewer,  then  Uiat  something  is  to  be  re- 
trenched firom  our  psycholo^.  This  is  the  method  we  must  adopt, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  in  Humanity,  and,  therefore,  what  we 
are  to  look  for  in  its  history.  Having  found  these  elements,  then,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  comprehending 
the  history  of  the  race,  what  is  the  order  of  their  development  In 
order  to  ascertain  this  for  the  race,  we  must  ascertain  what  is  their 
order  of  development  in  the  individual ;  for  as  the  race  is  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity in  the  individual,  what  is  in  the  individual  must  be  found  again 
in  the  race,  or  at  least  the  order  of  development,  which  actually  occurs 
in  the  individual,  must  be  that  which  occurs  in  the  race. 
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ourselves  finite ;  "  the  flaming  bounds  of  time  and 
space  "  surround  us,  and  we  cannot  overleap,  or  pen- 
etrate beyond  them ;  in  mental,  as  well  as  in  physical 
philosophy,  we  on  all  sides  reach  simple  facts  or  ulti- 

The  analysis  of  the  intelligence,  as  manifested  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  individual,  reduces  a]l  its  phenomena  to  three  ideas;  the 
idea  of  the  infinite,  the  idea  of  the  finite,  and  that  of  the  relation  of 
the  twa  Admitting  this  l^eduction,  then,  it  follows,  that  to  these 
three  ideas,  in  their  several  proportions,  are  to  be  reduced  all  the 
phenomena  observed  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Now,  if  we  ascer- 
tain, by  the  study  of  the  individua],  what  belongs  to  each  of  these 
elements  respectively,  and  what  results  from  the  predominance  of 
one  or  another,  we  shall  know  when  we  transport  ourselves  into 
history,  whether  of  deeds  or  of  opinions,  which  idea  is  predominant, 
and  how  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  any  particular  phenomenon,  at 
a  particular  time  and  place. 

The  reduction  of  the  reason  to  three  elements,  the  idea  ofthe  infinite, 
the  idea  of  the  finite,  and  that  of  their  relation,  is  accepted  by  the 
author  ofthe  paper  in  question,  and  I  need  not,  therefore,  undertake 
to  establish  its  justness.  He  does  not  object  to  the  reduction,  but  to 
the  account  he  supposes  M.  Cousin  gives  of  the  introduction  of  the 
first  named  idea,  into  ike  human  intelligence,  and  to  the  order  in 
which  these  ideas  are  developed  in  the  history  of  Humanity.  He 
asserts,  that  we  do  not  attain  to  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  by  Uie  de- 
velopment of  an  intelligence,  and  never  attain  to  it,  but  as  it  is  com- 
mumcated  to  us  by  a  supernatural  revelation ;  and  in  this  he  suppoees 
he  is  at  war  with  M.  Cousin. 

Now,  M.  Cousin  does  by  no  means  assert  that  we  arrive  at  this 
idea  by  our  own  intellectual  development  Tins  idea,  the  idea  of  the 
finite,  and  that  of  the  relation  ofthe  two,  are  the  constituent  elements 
ofthe  reason,  viewed  either  as  the  principle  of  human  intelligence, 
or  ofthe  Divine  Intelligence  itself.  We  are  bom  with  the  reason,  al- 
though with  the  reason  undeveloped,  consequently  with  the  three 
ideas  in  question.  They  are,  then,  connate,  inherent,  underived.  If 
the  question  concern  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  the  infinite 
becomes  a  clear  and  intelligible  idea  of  the  understandinff,  and  if  it 
be  contended  that  it  becomes  thus  clear  and  intelligible  only  by 
means  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  M.  Cousin  will  not  object  The 
development  of  the  idea  of  the  infinite  in  the  understanding,  is  not 
attained  by  human  a^ncy.  It  is  effected  by  the  spontaneous  work- 
ing of  the  reason.  The  spontaneous  development  of  the  idea  of  the 
infinite,  in  the  human  intelligence,  is  precisely  what  the  human  race 
means,  and  alwajrs  has  meant,  by  the  revelation  of  God.  That  this 
also  Ux>k  place  more  especially  m  the  epoch  of  the  world,  "whtn  the 
idea  ofthe  infinite  was  the  dominant  idea,  is  what  we  should  natu- 
rally infer,  and  what  all  tradition  asserts.  I  am  anxious  to  have  this 
borne  in  mind,  because  some  are  so  ignorant  of  M.  Cousin's  system 
of  philosophy,  as  to  fancy  that  it  proceeds  on  the  denial  of  revelation. 
But  M.  Cousin  is  a  believer  in  revelation ;  in  Christianity,  if  we  may 
believe  his  own  aaseition ;  and  bis  system  is  the  only  one,  that  hia 
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mate  truths^  which  we  apprehend,  but  cannot  explain, 
while  we  feel  a  consciousness  that  we  could  perceive 
the  universal  reason  and  relation  of  such  fundamental 
truths,  were  they  but  once  explained.     God  is  omni- 

eome  to  mv  knowledge,  which  enables  me  to  explain,  on  rational 
principles,  the  phenomenon  of  revelation,  and  to  find  firm  ground  for 
my  faith  as  a  Christian. 

As  it  regards  the  order  in  which  these  ideas  are  developed  in  the 
history  of  Humanity,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  M.  Cousin  meant 
by  the  development  of  these  ideas  in  history,  Ihtvr  jprtdmMnanct.  The 
epoch  of  the  infinite,  is  not  necessarily  that  in  which  men  have  clear 
and  precise  notions  of  the  infinite,  but  that  in  which  the  idea  of  the 
infimte  predominates.  The  writer  in  auestion,  appears  to  imagine  that 
M.  Cousin  would  have  us  believe,  that  we  at  first  volunti^v,  uid 
consciously,  seek  to  comprehend  the  idea  of  the  infinite;  ana,  that 
when  we  have  comprehended  that  idea,  we  proceed  to  comprehend 
the  idea  of  the  finite,  and  then,  in  the  last  place,  we  proceed  to  tie 
the  two  ideas  together.  But  I  do  not  so  understand  him.  The  three 
tdeas  enumerated  are  constituent  elements  of  the  reason.  The 
growth  of  Humanity  consists  in  their  development.  But  in  this  de- 
velopment they  do  not  proceed  pari  paanu  In  other  words,  in  the 
development  of  human  intelligence,  we  come  successively  under  the 
domination  of  each  one  of  these  ideas  respectivehr.  M.  Cousin 
teaches,  that,  in  the  first  epoch  of  our  race,  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is 
the  dominant  element ;  it  presides  over  the  development  of  Humanly 
in  that  epoch,  and  gives  the  tone  and  character  which  that  epoch 
bears  in  history.  In  other  words,  that  the  phenomena  which  appear 
in  that  epoch,  appear  then,  and  are  what  tney  are,  not  because  men 
then  have  clear  and  precise  notions  of  the  infinite,  but  because  that 
element  of  the  intelligence  which  he  names  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is 
then  the  most  active,  the  ruling  element  The  element  works  sponta- 
neouslv  in  the  human  race  at  that  epoch ;  they  obey  it,  are  subiu- 
gated  bv  it  It  is  their  master,  and  compels  them  to  establish  that 
order  of  thinffs,  which  comports  with  its  exclusive  dominion. 

Now,  is  M.  Cousin  wron^  in  assigning  this  epoch  to  the  infiincy 
of  our  race  ?  What  should  we  look  for  when  this  element  is  the 
ruling  one?  When  the  individual  is  subjected  by  this  idea,  he  does 
not  reason,  reflect ;  he  afiSrms,  trusts,  believes,  reverences,  adores. 
He  himself  counts  for  nothing;  he  stands  in  awe  of  a  power  or  pow- 
ers above  him.  He  contemplates  things  in  their  unity,  their  likeness^ 
their  identity.  When  the  idea  of  the  finite  rules  him,  he  doubta 
denies,  investigates,  reasons,  sees  things  in  their  multiplicity  and 
diversi^.  When  the  idea  of  relation,  of  synthesis,  predominates,  he 
regards  things  in  both  their  unity  and  multiplicity,  in  both  their 
identity  and  diversity.  These  same  characteristics  we  must  find 
again,  when  we  transport  ourselves  into  history.  The  age  of  asser- 
tion,  of  trust,  of  faith  m  the  individual,  we  all  know,  precedes  that  of 
doubt,  denial,  of  analysis,  reflection,  and  this  last  must  jwecede  that 
of  synthesis ;  for  we  cannot  proceed  to  consider  relatione,  when  we 
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cient ,  man  is  a  free  agent,  but  who  will  reveal  the 
reason  and  relation  of  their  inscrutable  essences  ?  In 
the  investigation  of  man's  philosophy,  each  is  thrown 
back  upon  his  own  individuality,  and  he  must  enquire, 

have  but  one  tenn.  We  ought  to  find  the  same  order  in  history. 
Do  we  find  it  ?  What  is  the  epoch  of  spontaneous  affirmation,  of 
assertion,  trust,  fiiith,  religion,  if  you  please  ?  Is  it  not  the  infancy 
of  the  race  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  epoch  to  which  all  traditions  carry  you 
back  ?  and  do  not  all  traditions  tell  you,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
race,  Gk>d  walked  and  talked  with  men  ?  The  period  of  doubt,  of 
denial,  of  philosophy,  is  it  not  comparatively  recent  ? 

In  religion,  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  idea  of  the  Infinite 
sinks  man  and  nature  in  God,  and,  therefore,  terminates  in  Panthe- 
ism, and  in  Pantheism  terminate  all  the  religions  of  the  Oriental 
world,  except  the  Jewish.  Spinoza  is  a  really  Oriental  genius,  and 
in  him  we  see,  as  we  ought  to  expect,  religion  ending  in  Pantheism. 
He  is  subjugated  by  the  one  idea  of  the  Infinite,  and  merely  repro- 
duces what  history  assures  us  was  the  termination  of  all  the  old  Ori- 
ental systems  of  faith.  When  the  idea  of  the  Finite  predominates, 
the  idea  of  infinity,  of  unity,  can  find  no  place.  Consequently  God, 
if  he  be  admitted  at  all,  must  be  the  Totality,  the  Aggregate  of  par- 
ticulars. And  is  not  this  idea  represented  in  the  Polytheism  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  subsequent,  as  everybody  knows,  to  the  Panthe- 
istic systems  of  Asia  and  Egypt  ?  When  the  last  idea,  that  of  Rela- 
tion, predominates,  religion  rises  to  Theism,  to  one  God,  existing  in 
tri-unity,  as  we  see  foreshadowed  in  Plato,  and  clearly  taught  in  the 
Christian  Fathers.  This  idea  necessarily  embraces  both  toe  others. 
The  God  in  whom  they  who  are  ruled  by  this  idea,  believe^  will  not 
be  a  pure  unity,  nor  a  mere  totalty,  but  he  will  be,  at  once,  infinite 
and  finite,  one  and  many,  identity  and  diversity.  This  is  the  sublime 
€rod  of  the  Christian,  of  the  true  philosopher  also,  the  God  of  whom 
Plato  had  some  clear  intimations,  and  in  whom  the  whole  Orthodox 
Church  has  believed,  and  still  believes.  Now,  is  this  sublime  faith, 
as  a  ruling  faith  of  Humanity,  prior  to  the  other  two,  or  subsequent 
to  them  ? 

More,  I  should  be  glad  to  add,  but  I  have  already  transgressed  the 
ordinary  bounds  of  a  note.  In  adding  this  note,  I  have  had  no 
thought  of  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  paper  which  it  concerns. 
The  writer  of  that  paper  is  almost  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  lite- 
rature of  Continental  Europe,  and  has  had  little  or  no  personal  in- 
tercourse with  those  of  our  scholars  who  are  somewhat  familiar  with 
it  The  conclusions  which  he  presents  are  those  at  which  he  has 
arrived,  almost  wholly,  by  his  oWn  unassisted  reflections.  The  pa- 
per, considered  as  proceeding  from  a  man  in  the  interior  of  our 
country,  away  from  what  we  reo^ard  as  the  principal  centres  of  ideas, 
beginning'  in  doubt  and  despondency,  and  laboring  alone,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  his  own  being,  is,  I  must  needs  think,  remarkable  and  cheer- 
ing. It  is  honorable  to  the  writer,  as  an  individual,  for  it  holds  out 
the  promise,  that  the  public  may  one  day  be  under  obligations  to  him 
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whence  came  I  ?  what  is  the  immediate  object  of  my 
existence?  and  what  are  the  future  prospects  of 
my  race  ?  Has  Philosophy  answered  any  one  of  these 
questions  ?  Strike  Bible-truths  *  from  the  record,  and 
then  question  the  fifty  centuries  of  man's  generations, 
and  what  will  be  the  answer  to  the  interrogatory  ? 
Ignorance,  crime,  and  misery ;  movement  in  a  con- 
tracted circle,  returning  at  short  and  rapid  intervals 
to  the  point  of  departure.  This  would  be  the  law  of 
finity ;  finite  in  itself,  its  circle  must  be  finite ;  but 
when  Infinitude  prescribes  the  line  of  existence  and 
duty,  eternity  may  become  the  orbit  of  its  action. 

In  recurring  to  the  history  of  man,  the  two  control- 
ling principles  are  discovered,  of  Revelation  and  De- 
velopment. Without  demanding,  as  a  postulate,  what 
the  system  I  put  forth,  properly  expanded  and  eluci- 
dated, would  prove,  namely,  that  there  has  been  a 
Revelation,  I  take  the  history  of  the  race  as  it  is  pre- 
sented in  its  arts,  sciences,  and  literature.     Literally^ 

for  greater  favors.  It  also  affords  a  cheering  proof,  tliat,  however  the 
mind  may  be  at  times  overcast,  and  perplexed  with  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties, if  left  to  itself,  to  its  own  free  action,  it  will  work  itself  into 
li^ht,  into  a  clear  and  sunny  day,  and  be  able  to  repose  with  serene 
faiUi  on  the  bosom  of  God.  One  thing  I  will  merely  add ;  as  the 
writer  complains,  that  we  have  no  satisfactory  work  on  Moral  Obli- 
gation, I  would  say  that  Jouffroy's  **  Cours  du  DroU  Naiwrd^  leaves 
uttle  to  be  desired  on  that  head ;  and  I  am  happy  to  announce  the 
fact,  that  an  English  translation  of  it,  by  a  highly  esteemed  friend,  is 
now  passing  through  the  press  of  this  city,  and  will  probably  be  soon 
before  the  public.  —  Editor. 

*  I  am  unwilling  to  let  this  sentence  pass  without  a  remark,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  imply  a  charge  against  philosophy,  which  is  alto- 
f  ether  unfounded.  In  the  first  place,  philosophy  does  not  deny  Bi- 
le-truths ;  it  merely  seeks  to  explain  and  comprehend  them.  In  the 
second  place,  it  does  not  OTetend  to  be  able  of  itself  to  cfwcover  what 
are  termed  Bible-truths.  PMosopJ^  does  tud  pretend  to  be  a  di$eoverer^ 
truth,  nor  an  originator  0/ ideas.  AH  it  lays  claim  to  is  the  ability  to 
comprehend  the  truths  m  the  possession  of  the  human  intelligence, 
and  to  point  out  the  ground  of  their  certainly.  Its  sole  business  is  to 
clear  up  and  verify.  I  hope  this  will  be  borne  in  mind.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  war  between  the  partizans  of  Revelation  and  the 
friends  of  Philosophy.  For  mv  own  part,  I  believe  in  revelation  as 
firmly  as  any  of  mv  Christian  brethren;  and  I  also  value  philosophy. 
The  time  is  gone  by,  when  the  Christian  and  the  philosopher  must 
be  regarded  as  enemiea —  Editob. 
VOL.  II.  NO.  IV.  58 
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or  metaphoricallyy  "  eastward  out  of  Eden/'  the  foun- 
tain of  human  existence  was  parted  into  two  heads,  and 
according  to  indubitable  history  one  rapidly  advanced 
to  a  point  of  comparative  perfection,  at  which  it  re- 
mained stationary ;  the  other  was  driven  out  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond ;  and  if 
this  portion  of  the  human  family  was  not  originally 
corrupt  and  degraded,  it  lost,  as  it  departed  from  its 
original  source,  the  presence  of  the  truth  which  lingered 
in  the  earlier  monuments  In  the  history  of  man  the 
category  of  the  Infinite  does  not  appear  as  an  idea  of 
development,  nor  can  the  finite  grasp  the  Infinite;* 
the  less  cannot  comprehend  the  greater  intelligence 
by  its  own  act,  or  volition.  The  Infinite  must  be  an 
idea  of  Revelation,  and  we  must  depend  upon  this 
source  for  our  perception  of  it,  and  upon  a  peculiar 
people  and  a  particular  chain  of  connected  circum- 
stances for  its  preservation.  From  Revelation  we 
originally  received  it,  and  it  required  a  second  Reve- 
lation, for  a  full  disclosure  of  its  attributes,  and  of  the 
influences  which  it  was,  and  is  to  exert  over  the  wel- 
fare of  Humanity.  Beyond  this  Revelation,  the  mind 
cannot  take  a  single  step  towards  a  comprehension  of 
the  Infinite,  nor  was  there  ever  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  intellect,  when  its  boldest  specula- 
tions brought  home  its  simplest  truths.  The  convic- 
tions of  Socrates,  and  the  philosophizing  of  Cicero, 
did  not  profess  to  be  the  discovery  of  a  new  truth,  but 
the  mere  argument  of  a  preexisting,  doubtful  question. 
The  idea  of  the  Infinite,  rude  and  imperfect  as  it  was, 
possessed  a  breadth,  depth,  and  transparency  among 
the  Hebrews,  which  it  ^could  not  pretend  to  among 
any  other  people.  It  was  not  a  secondary  element  in 
the  organization  of  the  Jews,  but  it  was  the  breath  of 
life  to  their  religion,  morals,  and  polity.     Here  it  was 

•  This  is  true.  But  man  does  grasp  the  Infinite.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  comprehend  it,  but  he  apprehends  it,  has  a  real  conception  of 
it  How  account  for  this  fact,  if  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  be  not,  as 
M.  Cousin  contends,  an  element  of  the  Reason,  which  is  the  pnnci- 
pie  of  human  intelligence  ?  —  Editor. 
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the  souly  the  animating  principle,  but  with  other  na- 
tionSy  where  it  had  degenerated  to  a  mere  tradition,  it 
became  a  secondary  and  subservient  principle,  and, 
perhaps,  by  its  very  vagueness,  leading  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  finite.  The  dim  remembrance  of  Jeho- 
Tah  and  his  power  would  lay  the  rude  foundation  for 
a  morality,  and  a  worship,  which,  in  its  excesses  and 
material  manifestations,  would  educe  statuary,  archi- 
tecture, and  painting  ^  whereas  had  this  idea  been  less 
distinct,  sufficient  impetus  and  direction  would  not 
have  been  given  to  the  human  mind  for  this  purpose, 
as  is  seen  in  our  North  American  Indians,  who,  for  the 
want  of  this  impulsive  force,  have  remained  for  unnum- 
bered ages,  without  commencing  the  line  of  progres- 
sion. The  revealed  idea  of  the  Infinite  was  retained 
by  the  Hebrew  race,  without  any  additional  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  itself,  or  of  the  elements  of  Human- 
ity, for  progress  could  be  attained  only  by  change,  and 
to  change  the  character  of  a  people  is  to  unsettle  it 
from  all  its  foundations ;  and  in  the  synchronic  rela 
tions  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  to  have  changed 
the  character  of  the  Hebrews,  would  have  been  to  mix 
them  up  with  that  mass  of  nations,  whose  empires  were 
shattered  as  the  broken  wine-cups  of  their  revel. 
Through  all  changes,  the  Hebrew  was  a  Jew  j  no  other 
men  possessed  the  same  permanence  of  character, 
which  kept  the  Hebrews  distinct,  when  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  were  tossing  on  a  sea  of  change,  or  sinking 
down,  like  its  subsiding  waves,  into  an  undistinguish- 
able  mass.  None  other  possessed  that  individuality, 
which  separated,  and  continues  to  separate  them,  from 
the  children  of  men.  They  were  the  proper  deposito- 
ry of  the  solemn  and  only  half-revealed  secret,  on  which 
the  welfare  of  Humanity  depended. 

The  idea  of  the  Infinite  was  preserved  amongst  the 
Hebrews  by  their  being  cut  off  in  their  character  and 
institutions  from  the  changes  common  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  whilst  the  profane  nations  were  rapidly  de- 
veloping the  elements  of  the  finite,  or  unfolding  the 
principles  of  our  moral  nature,  in  educing  arts,  scien- 
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ces,  politics,  and  all  that  was  essential  to  elevate  and 
improve  the  condition  and  character  of  man,  so  far  as 
could  be  done  without  any,  or  but  slight  connexion, 
with  the  idea  of  the  Infinite.  In  the  retrospect,  we 
are  presented  with  a  nation  evolving  some  principle, 
which  constituted  the  basis,  or  point  d^appuiy  on  which 
a  future  development  took  place,  and  so  on  successive- 
ly, the  achievement  of  the  former  era  becoming  the 
substratum,  on  which  the  subsequent  age  built  its 
portion  of  the  great  system,  which  is  regulating  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  In  the  whole,  we  see  an  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  evidently  proposed  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  as  nation  succeeded  nation,  the  energies 
of  each  converged  to  the  elucidation  of  some  principle, 
which  required  that  peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances for  its  evolution.  Each  having  produced  its 
effect,  having  passed  through  its  cycle,  a  slow  and 
creeping  decay  came  on,  and  with  exhausted  energies 
became  an  easy  prey  to  a  new  and  vigorous  race  of 
men,  who  arose  at  the  proper  time  to  take  possession 
of  the  empire,  and  transfer  to  itself  the  full  benefit  of 
the  principle  elicited  by  its  predecessor,  and  start  in 
the  full  career  of  its  own  additional  development, — 
from  the  central  plateaus  of  Asia  to  Egjrpt,  thence  to 
Greece,  to  Rome,  to  Jerusalem,  and  there,  uniting  with 
the  revealed  idea  of  the  Infinite,  burst  from  a  cloud  of 
night  to  radiate  over  a  world. 

Christ  in  Jerusalem ;  was  he,  like  myself,  mere 
Humanity,  or  the  direct  representative  of  the  Infinite? 
Although  the  mere  performance  of  a  miracle  may  be 
no  evidence,  whether  the  agent  is  from  "heaven 
above,  or  hell  beneath,"  yet,  when  miracles,  in  their 
very  performance,  constitute  a  virtue,  and  when  they 
contain  a  seminal  principle,  which  produces  its  fruit 
for  the  well-being  of  man  through  all  after-time,  in  the 
moral  duties,  which  they  explain  and  inculcate,  they 
form  a  criterion  to  guide  us,  and  to  me  they  seem  a 
pencil  of  light,  radiated  from  the  throne  of  Beneficence. 
Were  these  miracles  performed  ?  The  miracles  of 
Christ  were  of  two  characters,  which  may  be  denomi- 
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nated  special  and  general;  the  special  were  those 
performed  as  a  mere  proof  of  his  power ;  the  general, 
which  comprehended  the  object  of  the  special,  con- 
tained lessons  of  morality.  The  age  of  their  perform- 
ance was  rude  and  uncultivated ;  miracles  and  para- 
bles were  the  only  mediums  for  the  communication  of 
moral  truths  to  men,  who  required  something  palpable 
to  command  their  belief,  and  to  fix  their  morality. 
And  this  testimony  was  sufficient  for  those  men  in  that 
age,  who  could  not  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
moral  truths  and  obligations,  to  compel  them  to  become 
the  disciples  of  a  faith,  which  was  sown  in  penury,  and 
matured  in  blood.  The  temple  of  the  human  charac- 
ter had  been  broken  down ;  arch,  dome,  fane,  and 
altar,  thrown  in  one  promiscuous  ruin,  and  beneath 
all  was  hidden  the  memorial  tablet^  on  which  the  law 
of  man's  better  destiny  was  written  ;  but,  if  the  world 
had  been  created  fair  and  wide,  and  man  made  happy 
without  any  exertion  of  his  own,  what  would  have 
been  man's  virtue,  and  where  would  have  been  his 
merits  ?  where  would  have  been  the  beautiful  evolu- 
tion of  truth  from  error  1  where,  the  evidences  of  this 
truth,  in  the  consummation  of  promises,  after  the  per- 
formance was  beyond  human  probability  ?  where,  the 
nicely  adjusted  system,  which,  in  the  complexure  of 
all  its  parts,  brought  Christ  at  the  only  period,  at 
which  the  revelation  of  the  Infinite  (9|uld  have  been 
combined  with  the  development  of  the  finite,  and  their 
united  energies  transmitted  to  the  future  by  the  moral 
influences  and  material  manifestations  of  the  Infinite, 
by  miracles,  to  the  obscure  and  uneducated  disciples, 
giving  them  that  hope  which  sustained,  that  love 
which  cheered  and  united,  and  that  truth,  which 
pointed  them  to  the  skies  ?  The  evidence  was  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose,  but  in  process  of  time  it  lost 
its  effect,  by  the  corruptions,  fooleries,  and  impositions 
of  the  dark  ages,  when  miracles  were  ascribed  even 
to  inanimate  objects,  so  as  to  contradict  the  senses, 
and  expose  the  whole  frame-work  of  religion  to  sus- 
picion, and  with  many,  to  ridicule.     But  miracles  are 
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not  to  be  rejected,  beaming  with  living  light  in  the 
darkness  of  the  early  dawn  of  our  Faith,  now,  when 
an  unclouded  noon,  succeeding  such  a  morn,  is  going 
upward  to  its  apex.  Now,  when  religion  is  philoso- 
phy, and  philosophy  perceives  the  reason  of  moral 
existences,  and  explains  their  condition  and  develop- 
ment  upon  principles,  and  a  spirit  borrowed  from  re- 
ligion, I  regard  as  conclusive  the  testimony  of  devel- 
oped science,  sustaining  Revelation,  and  the  revelation 
of  the  Infinite  operating  upon  man's  progression,  and 
extending  his  hopes  and  duties,  in  teaching  him  his 
relation  to  the  finite  and  the  Infinite, —  toman,  to  God, 
and  the  eternities  of  the  past  and  future.  The  testi- 
mony is  daily  accumulating ;  we  are  solving  the  great 
mysteries  of  life,  and  if  we  cannot  explain  the  secret 
problem  of  the  creation,  we  are  beginning  to  reach  the 
catenation  and  wisdom  which  combines  and  directs 
the  system  of  the  universe  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  purpose.  We  commence  with  man's  original 
condition,  and  trace  his  development  through  each 
successive  age.  We  are  extracting  the  principles 
which  have  been  called  into  action  in  his  past  and 
present  history,  and,  from  the  indications  of  his  moral 
and  physical  constitution,  we  are  reaching  forward  to 
the  final  object  of  creation.  We  have  read  the  history 
of  the  past,  and  we  have  seen  kings,  tyrants,  nobles, 
and  priests,  of  all  religions,  swell  the  gorgeous  train, 
and  in  their  rear  we  have  beheld  oppression,  penury, 
crime,  and  misery,  following  up  the  steep  ascent  in 
paths  made  slippery  with  blood,  yet  each  bearing  a 
necessary  relation  to  the  great  system  of  Develop- 
ment. Kings  and  nobles  established  grades  in  socie- 
ty, and  taught  man  the  necessity  of  exertion  to  rise 
to  their  level ;  kings  and  nobles  degenerated  into 
tyrants,  and  oppression  taught  man  the  necessity  of 
ascertaining  and  defending  his  rights.  The  priest- 
hood, in  all  ages  of  the  world,  has  been  the  antago- 
nistical  power  of  the  throne,  giving  and  enjoying 
immunities,  and  in  turns  protecting  and  oppressing 
the  masses,  until  licentiousness  of  caste  and  profligacy 
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of  life  impaired,  and  finally  destroyed  their  influence. 
We  have  seen  the  experiment  tried  on  man  as  a  mere 
religions,  sensual,  legal,  political,  and  ideal  being,  and 
ever  failing,  but  unfolding  the  principles  of  each ;  and 
this  age,  in  which  we  are  individually  retarding  or 
accelerating  the  great  economy,  is  the  age  of  charity, 
(the  development  of  the  moral  feelings,)  founded  on  a 
love  of  Humanity,  visiting  the  dungeon,  the  dens  of 
drunkenness  and  vice,  the  forest,  the  isles  of  the  sea, 
and  the  continents  lying  in  moral  darkness.  Its  active 
spirit  is  at  work  in  the  senate,  the  lecture-room,  the 
pulpit,  the  review,  the  newspaper,  and  on  the  fervent 
tongues  of  men  ;  it  is  spreading  over  the  wide  surface 
of  human  society,  coalescing  with  all  the  other  senti- 
ments of  our  nature,  an.d  melting  them  down  to  the 
level  of  equality.  And  this  will  be  the  last  develop- 
ment of  Humanity,  the  fulfilment  of  the  principle  or 
idea  of  creation,  which  induced  its  existence,  consti- 
tuted its  development,  and  justifies  its  eternal  wis- 
dom. "  Truth  is  no  longer  a  fountain  bubbling  in  the 
wilderness,  slaking  the  thirst  of  the  weary  and  de- 
sponding traveller,"  who  has  reached  its  brink  after 
long  toil  and  danger  ;  it  is  now  the  bright  and  beau- 
tiful valley  of  my  own  childhood,  where  hill  and  dale, 
woodland  and  wheatfield,  rivulet  and  river,  dispense 
the  fulness  of  their  blessings. 

I  have  presented  what  I  believe  to  be,  a  true  theory 
of  History,  but  what  has  been  the  law  of  its  develop- 
ment ?  Revelation  has  borne  its  important  part,  not 
as  a  law,  but  as  a  means.  But,  in  what  principle  of 
our  nature  has  the  development  of  the  finite  had  its 
foundation  1  Locke,  with  his  followers,  reduces  the 
entire  sum  of  our  knowledge  to  the  single  source  of 
sensation.  This  is  a  truth,  but  only  a  partial  truth ; 
the  blind  man  has  the  capacity  to  appreciate  colors,  but 
because  the  source, —  the  sense,  —  is  obstructed,  he 
cannot  distinguish,  nor  have  any  adequate  conception 
of  colors ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  sensations  are 
obstructed,  the  sources  of  knowledge  are  circumscrib- 
ed.   The  blind  cannot  appreciate  colors,  the  deaf  have 
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no  idea  of  sound,  and  as  the  avenues  of  communica- 
tion with  the  external  world  are  closed  up,  the  pic- 
tured imagery  which  adorns  the  mind  is  blotted  out,  as 
in  a  chamber  of  darkness.  It  is  by  the  agency  of  the 
external  world,  that  the  manifestations  of  the  internal 
or  absolute  world  of  reason  is  perceived ;  but,  it  is 
only  through  the  slow  and  painful  processes  of  sensa- 
tion, that  we  arrive  at  fundamental  truth.  We  begin 
at  unity,  and  ascend,  through  all  the  grades  of  multi- 
plicity. We  must  first  understand  what  is  an  unU^ 
before  we  can  reach  the  dual^  and  we  must  ascend 
through  all  the  grades  of  numbers,  by  sensation,  by 
sound,  sight,  or  touch.  When  ten  and  ten  are  added 
together,  and  the  product  declared  to  be  twenty,  we 
only  arrive  at  the  conclusion  by  the  perception  of  each 
grade  in  the  series  of  numbers ;  when  we  say,  that  in 
any  right-angled  triangle  the  square  described  upon 
the  side  subtending  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the 
squares  described  upon  the  sides,  which  contain  the 
right  angle,  we  affirm  a  proposition  made  up  of  unities, 
and  it  is  only  by  descending  to  the  definition  of  a 
liney  and  then  advancing,  step  by  step,  in  the  percep- 
tion of  single  propositions  presented  by  the  senses, 
that  we  arrive  at  the  ultimate  conclusion,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  thorough  knowledge  which  reiterated  sen- 
sations (habit)  give  us  of  the  use  of  the  simple  nume- 
rals, that  we  feel  any  confidence  in  the  higher  arith- 
metical or  geometrical  combinations,  and  as  these 
advance  out  of  our  ordinary  associations,  our  confi- 
dence in  their  truth  becomes  more  limited.  From  the 
relations  of  society,  the  laws  which  govern  that  soci- 
ety are  manifested.  We  see  violence  and  rapine,  or 
we  feel  their  effects,  and  perceive  the  necessity  for  a 
law  of  punishment,  as  in  the  natural  world,  the  run- 
ning brook  points  out  a  law  of  fluids.  We  are  created 
with  a  reference  to  the  material  world,  which  surrounds 
us,  nor  can  we  reach  a  single  thought,  not  connected 
with  materiality.  We  can  ascend  to  God,  because  he 
is  the  Creator  of  the  material,  and  has  vouchsafed  it 
his  presence ;  we  can  descend  to  the  depths  of  HeU, 
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for  crime  has  taught  the  necessity  of  punishment ;  but 
beyond  the  ideas  which  spring  from  the  intimate  and 
necessary  relation  of  the  material  world  to  the  Infinite, 
there  is  no  progress,  no  hope,  nor  necessity  of  any 
progress.  Thus  far,  I  give  in  my  adhesion  to  the 
school  of  sensation.  But  God  is  above,  the  material 
world  is  around,  and  our  personality  speaks  audibly 
within  us.  If  there  are  sensations,  must  there  not  be 
a  perceptive  faculty,  which  takes  cognizance  of  such 
sensations,  and  reports  the  operations  of  the  material 
world  ?  and  must  not  the  perceptive  faculty  be  a  per- 
sonalityy  which  is  active,  exercising  volition,  choosing 
between  good  and  evil,  selecting,  arranging,  and  com- 
bining ideas,  and  which  presents  mental  phenomena 
peculiar  to  itself,  as  when  the  perceptions  are  perfect 
but  the  will  is  deranged,  and  e  converso,  when  the 
perceptions  are  disordered,  the  will  acting  supremely 
and  controlling  the  chaos.  But,  is  the  analysis  per- 
fect so  far  as  we  have  advanced,  and  are  the  ultimate 
facts  established,  that  these  are  original  powers  of  the 
mind?  Sensation  is  a  generic  term,  embracing  all 
the  phenomena  of  touch.  Sound,  sight,  taste,  smell, 
are  only  modifications  of  touch,  and  the  activity  of 
touch  is  sensation;  light  must  fall  upon  the  eye,  and 
to  produce  vision  must  fall  in  a  proper  direction ;  the 
undulations  of  air  must  strike  the  ear;  odors  meet  the 
olfactory  nerves,  and  substances  be  applied  to  the 
tongue.  These  are  mere  phenomena  of  physical  or- 
ganization, belonging  to  the  brute,  the  idiot,  and 
equally  to  every  order  of  intellect,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  to  the  lowest. 
Sensations,  therefore,  are  only  modifications  of  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  as  such  only  a  medium  of  percept 
tion. 

^  Life  makes  the  soul  dependent  on  the  dust ; 
Death  gives  her  wings  to  mount  above  the  spheres ; 
Through  chinks,  stylM  organs,  lift  peeps  out  at  ligJd  ; 
Death  bursts  the  involving  cloud,  and  all  is  day ; 
^  eye,  ail  ear,  the  disembodied  powerJ* 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  sensation,  as  a 
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mental  faculty,  any  more  than  I  consider  light  a  part 
of  the  sense  of  seeing ;  light  may  be  an  element  of 
vision,  but  it  constitutes  no  part  of  the  organ  of  yision ; 
and  sensation  may  be  necessary  to  the  perception  of 
external  existences  and  relations,  but  it  is  not  the 
perception  of  those  existences  and  relations.  Percep- 
tion is  personality  /  *  it  is  active ;  it  has  no  passive 
mood ;  it  is  the  faculty  which  takes  cognizance  of  the 
sensations,  examines  their  properties,  determines  their 
relations,  and  defines  their  essence.  Sensation  may 
or  may  not  command  its  attention,  for  if  the  percep- 
tive faculty  (personality)  be  deeply  engaged,  sensa- 
tion may  pass  unobserved.  Perception  is  essentially 
active,  and  we  can  form  no  idea  of  it,  except  in  its 
activity.  Perception,  again,  is  personality  ;  it  is  that 
within  us,  which  is  acti\ce,  which  perceives,  arranges, 
combines.    It  is  active  in  all  we  know  of  it ;  it  is 

*  This  analysis,  I  think,  might  be  carried  further.  Personality, 
and  the  faculty  of  perceiving,  I  think,  may  be  distinguished,  thouffh 
not  disjoined.  Personality  resides  in  the  activity.  It  is  possible^ 
I  believe,  for  us  to  conceive  of  an  agent,  that  should  not  be  percipi- 
ent, as  it  is  equally  possible  to  conceive  of  a  being  that  should  be 
percipient,  and  yet  have  no  volition,  no  proper  personality.  This  last 
IS  what  actually  occurs  in  mental  alienation,  and  to  some  extent  in 
dreams,  revcry,  somnambulism,  and  especially  in  what  is  termed  mag- 
netic somnambulism.  In  all  these  cases,  intellectual  functions  are 
executed,  often  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  most  brilliant  character, 
without  our  will,  our  proper  personal  activity,  having  anything  to  do 
with  them. 

Then,  acain,  if  perception  be  personality,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
perceive  whatever  we  will,  and  precisely  as  we  will,  which  everybody 
knows  is  not  the  fact  By  perception,  as  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  the 
writer  must  mean  the  faculty  of  knowing,  the  cognitive  faculty.  If 
he  means  anything  else,  he  must  mean  by  it  the  act  of  perceiving, 
and  then  he  would  fall  into  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  act 
with  the  agent  I  suppose  he  means  by  the  perception,  the  facul^ 
of  cognition,  simply  the  intelli^nce.  If  so,  there  must  be  an  agent, 
which  possesses  this  faculty.  This  agent  must  be  the  mk.  To  call 
this  faculty  personality,  is  to  commit  Uie  mistake  of  confounding  the 
accident  with  the  substance,  the  quality  with  its  subject  That  per- 
sonality intervenes  in  the  act  of  perception,  that  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  attend  in  order  to  perceive,  1  readily  admit,  and  this  is  the 
fact,  which  I  suppose  has  misled  the  writer  of  the  article.  But,  as  I 
have  discussed  this  subject  at  some  length  in  my  January  and  April 
numbeis,  I  need  add  no  more  here.  —  Editok. 
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volition,  will,  or  personality.  Locke  proceeded  but 
little  further  than  to  define  and  establish  the  use  of 
brute  sensation  ;  unconsciously,  however,  he  had  in- 
dicated an  important  element  of  mind,  which  Reid 
developed.  When  Locke  said,*  "  that  general  and 
universal  belong  not  to  the  real  existence  of  things, 
but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  understand^ 
ingy  made  by  it  for  its  ovm  use^^  he  affirmed  the  per- 
sonality, the  distinct,  and  independent  action  of  the 
mind ;  yet,  starting  from  sensation,  he  could  not  ex- 
tricate himself  from  his  own  labyrinth,  for  if  sensation 
be  the  sole  source  of  ideas,  the  mind,  in  its  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  must  be  entirely  passive ;  but  I  have 
shown,  that  sensation  is  not  a  source^  but  a  medium  of 
knowledge,  of  ideas.  Reid  seksed  this  fact,  and  other 
phenomena,  and  affirmed  the  personality  of  mind  in  a 
broad  and  exclusive  sense,  destroying  the  material 
manifestations.!  He  says,  ^^  An  object,  in  being  per- 
ceived, does  not  act  at  all.  I  perceive  the  walls  of  the 
room  where  I  sit ;  but  they  are  perfectly  inactive,  and, 
therefore,  act  not  upon  the  mind.  To  be  perceived  is 
what  logicians  call  an  external  denomination,  which 
implies  neither  action  nor  quality  in  the  object  per 
ceived.  Nor  could  men  ever  have  gone  into  this  no- 
tion, that  perception  is  owing  to  some  action  of  the 
object  upon  the  mind,  were  it  not,  that  we  are  so  prone 
to  form  our  notions  of  the  mind  from  some  similitude 
we  conceive  between  it  and  body."  Here  is  a  confu- 
sion of  terms ;  because  perception,  or  "  to  be  per- 
ceived,'* in  the  author's  language,  "  is  what  logicians 
call  an  external  denomination,  which  implies  neither 
action,  nor  quality  in  the  object  perceived ; "  there- 
fore "  men  never  could  have  gone  into  the  notion,  that 
perception  is  owing  to  some  action  of  the  object  upoa 
the  mind ; "  but  I  would  call  up  the  spirit  of  the  Phi- 
losopher of  Glasgow  College,  were  not  his  followers 
rife  in  the  land  as  the  bearded  grain-stocks  of  har- 
vest, to  answer,  that,  if  the  rays  of  light  had  not  beea 

•Booka,§ll.  t  Essay n. Chap.  14. 
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reflected  from  the  wall,  and  fallen  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye,  would  the  wall  have  been  perceived  ?  The  wall 
was  certainly  inactive,  but  reflected  light  was  the  me- 
dium of  communication,  that  which  produced  an  effect 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  and  of  which  the  mind 
took  cognizance. 

But  Reid  had  performed  for  M.  Cousin  what  Locke  had 
done  for  Reid.  The  affirmation  of  "  first  principles,'* 
"  necessary  truths  "  was  an  approximation  to  the  last 
analysis,  which  "  unfolds  objects  of  intellect  of  a  su- 
perior order,  and  nature,  which  are  permanent  and 
immutable.  These  are  ideas,  or  universal  nature,  of 
which  the  objects  of  sense  are  only  the  images,  or 
shadows."  This  is  part  of  Reid's  description  of  ideas 
as  taught  by  the  Pythagorean  school,  but  he  did  not 
perceive  the  identity  of  ideas,  or,  pure,  absolute,  uni- 
versal, impersonal  reason  with  his  ovrnfrst  principles y 
or  necessary  truths.  Why  were  these  truths  necessa- 
ry ?  Because  they  must  have  had  an  existence,  inde- 
pendent and  prior  to  matter  and  finite  relations ;  two 
and  two  would  have  been  four  had  matter  never  been 
created  to  manifest  the  abstract  truth  by  their  embod- 
iment, and  two  and  two  would  have  been  four  had 
there  never  been  a  human  mind  to  perceive ;  and  so 
with  every  truth,  with  every  form  and  relation  of  ex- 
istence, and  thus  have  we  arrived  at  the  abstract,  the 
absolute,  the  universal,  the  impersonal  reason ;  and  the 
material  world,  with  all  its  relations,  is  a  palpable 
reflex  of  this  absolute  and  impalpable  (the  impersonal) 
reason.  Man,  then,  is  a  being  created  with  a  direct 
reference  to  the  material  world,  which  surrounds  him, 
and  of  the  world  of  pure  thought,  (impersonal  reason,) 
which  is  represented  and  manifested  by  such  material 
world.  This  last  analysis  of  mind,  then,  furnishes  us 
with  personality  and  impersonal  reason,  or  those  ideas 
which  would  be  truths,  had  there  never  been  matter  to 
reflect  their  essence,  nor  human  intellect  to  perceive 
their  truth  and  beauty.  In  the  uhchronicled  eternity 
of  the  past,  the  abstract  and  impalpable  forms  of 
things,  of  mental  and  moral  laws,  existed  in  the  Di- 
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Tine  Mind,  and  the  world  is  the  reflection  of  their 
effulgence,  carrying  forward  to  the  eternity  of  the 
future  their  development,  their  truth,  their  beauty, 
their  majesty,  and  holiness,  when  one  faith,  one  wor- 
ship, shall  unite  all  tongues,  and  kindreds,  and  one 
throb  of  rapture  swell  the  mighty  heart  of  Humanity. 

Admit,  now,  that  we  have  personality,  which  re- 
flects, arranges,  combines,  wills,  and  that  we  have 
also  impersonal  reason.  Where  has  this  impersonal 
reason  its  locality  ?  In  the  Eternal  Mind  alone  1  If 
so,  then,  how  can  the  human  mind,  perceive,  use,  ar- 
range, combine,  and  take  cognizance  of  all  its  forms 
and  essences  ?  It  cannot  be  by  sensation,  because  it 
gives,  and  only  can  give,  mere  sensation ;  it  cannot 
give  an  impalpable  abstraction.  Put  four  balls  into 
the  hands  of  an  idiot,  and  the  four  balls  will  give  him 
all  the  sensations  it  would  a  body  encasing  the  intel- 
lect of  an  angel,  and  yet  the  idiot  will  not  compre- 
hend any  of  the  truths  enveloped  in  these  material 
types.  Were  it  otherwise,  intellect  would  be  in  pro- 
portion to  animal  sensibility.  Ideas,  then,  do  not 
come  from  sensation ;  they  must,  therefore,  exist  in 
the  mind,  for  they  cannot  be  perceived  where  they  do 
not  exist.  The  world,  then,  is  the  reflex  of  the  im- 
personal reason,  and  our  personality  is  the  connecting 
principle,  which  forms  the  trinoda  necessitaSy  and  in  its 
unity  represents  a  Trinity.  We  have  now  entered 
within  the  portal  of  eternity,  and  evoked  the  spirit  of 
its  wisdom,  and  a  voice  from  all  its  mighty  width  and 
depth  comes  up,  proclaiming  us  the  sons  of  God, 
"  made  in  his  own  image,  after  his  own  likeness,"  all 
free,  and  all  essentially  equal. 

Here  let  me  draw  a  few  deductions  bearing  on  my 
own  peculiar  modes  of  thought.  We  have  traced  one 
element  of  the  mind  to  that  absolute,  and,  therefore, 
impersonal  reason,  which  is  independent  of  the  material 
world,  and  would  still  be  reason,  had  there  never  been 
a  world  as  its  shadow  and  representative,  nor  Human- 
ity to  perceive  it ;  and  truth,  justice,  and  mercy,  as 
abstract  truths,  will  exist  when  the  earth  shall  have 
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passed  away  as  the  sound  of  an  old  and  glorious  song, 
and  there  shall  be  no  human  mind  to  remember  its 
music,  as  much  as  they  do  now,  when  they  thrill  in  the 
pulses  of  the  human  heart ;  then,  admit  the  deduction, 
that  conscience  is  the  personality,  which  perceives  a 
want  of  harmony  between  the  absolute  or  impersonal 
reason,  and  the  actual  conduct  of  life,  or  rather  a  dis- 
cordance of  the  personality,  the  wiU  with  the  imper- 
sonal reason,  those 

^solemn  counsels,  ima^  of  awe, 
Truths,  which  eternity  lets  fall  on  man ; 
HiMighlif  such  as  shall  revisit  our  last  hour ; 
Visit  uncall'd,  and  live  when  life  expirtsJ* 

Here  is  established  the  foundation  of  virtue ;  and 
moral  obligation  is  the  necessity  of  conforming  our 
conduct,  our  WILL  to  the  impersonal  reason.     The 
impersonal  reason,  in  our  view  of  it,  harmonizes  all 
those  phenomena  of  mind,  which  philosophers  of  all 
ages  have  observed,  named,  but  not  defined,  such  as^ 
spontaneity,  inner  light,  intuitive  process,  inductive 
reason ;  it  defines  taste,  and  enforces  the  moral  laws ; 
it  is  the  Word,  which  was  in  the  Beginning,  which  was 
with  God,  and  which  was  Gody  and  which  light  repre- 
sented by  the  person  of  Christ,  in  the  conformity  of 
his  life  and  manners  to  the  Word,  which  was  God,  (to 
the  pure,  impersonal  reason,)  made  him  the  witness  of 
the  light,  ^'  that  all  men  through  him  might  believe." 
I  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  every  good  man  to 
say,  if  it  is  not  by  the  contemplation  of  what  he  calls 
virtuous  principles^  (abstract  universal  truths,)  which 
are  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  will  and  spiritual 
essence  of  God,  that  he  attains  simplicity  of  manners^ 
and  purity  of  purpose,  and  perceives  his  mind  lighted 
up  with  ^^  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world."     The  good  man  is  the 
reflection,  the  impersonation  of  the  Eternal  Reason. 
But,  in  the  analysis  of  mind,  we  have  found  another 
important  element,  personality ;  that  which  perceives, 
arranges,  combines,  and  wills.     This  principle  is  es- 
sentially free ;  no  prison  caQ  prevent,  no  chains  can 
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bind  its  action.  Ignorance  and  prejudice  may  misdi* 
rect  it ;  the  tyrant's  axe  and  the  hangman's  cord  may 
cut  off  this  free,  uprising  spirit,  but  so  long  as  it  is 
connected  with  our  material  forms,  it  exists  in  yital 
freedom ;  in  every  wish,  and  in  every  resolve,  it  as- 
serts this  vitality;  and  let  the  heel  of  oppression 
knead  it  down  in  the  dust,  with  the  blood  of  human 
victims ;  let  the  institutions  of , society  repress,  and 
sophists  in  government  or  religion  mislead,  this  up- 
ward and  onward  spirit  is  swelling  with  all  the  hopes, 
feelings,  and  strong  resolves  of  Universal  Man,  and 
will  conduct  the  world  to  true  and  sublime  Frbedom. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
truths  of  religion,  as  founded  in  the  eternal  (imper- 
sonal) reason,  other  difficulties,  which  have  not  been 
solved,  presented  themselves  to  my  mind.  Religion 
cannot  be  special  in  its  principles  or  purposes.  If  it 
is  founded  on  the  reason,  which  is  universal,  it  can 
neither  be  limited  nor  special  in  its  application.  It 
must  be  founded  in  this  reason,  or  not  be  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Universal  Mind,  which  can  be  represent- 
ed only  by  the  harmony  of  all  parts  of  the  system, 
tending  to  unity.  Religion  was  not  revealed  as  a 
special  creed ;  it  was  not  the  object  of  Revelation  to 
divide  the  universal  reason  into  the  petty  personalities 
of  sectarianism ;  the  ultimate  end  of  religion  was,  not 
the  dismemberment  of  that  vast  and  harmonious  sys- 
tem of  morality,  which  exists  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and 
of  which  the  world  is  intended,  at  some  day,  to  be  a 
reflection.  It  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  the  pro- 
posed end  of  Revelation  to  make  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  or  Episcopalians,  and  iin  this  variety  of 
forms  represent  the  totality  and  unity  of  God's  wis- 
dom, and  thus  complete  the  development.  The  forms 
of  religion  were  not  the  object  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  j 
these,  embracing  human  passions  and  energies,  are 
only  the  scaffoldings  used  in  erecting,  the  temple,  and 
will  be  thrown  away  and  forgotten  when  the  fabric 
itself,  through  coming  years,  shall  reflect  the  glory  and 
the  sunshine  of  peace.    The  breaking  up  of  the  Chris* 
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tian  Church  into  sects  and  creeds,  has,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  call  forth,  all  human  energies  to  the  promo- 
tion of  their  individual  faiths  and  enterprizes,  but 
who  cannot  see,  beneath  all  these,  the  deeper  and 
broader  current  of  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  morality, 
"proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God,"  (the  fountain 
head  of  the  pure  reason,)  and  embracing  the  whole  fam- 
ily of  man,  and  bearing  them  onward  to  the  consumma- 
tion of,  "Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will"  to  one 
another. 

In  religion,  as  in  science,  those  truths  which  clearly 
exist,  and  are  admitted  by  all,  which  are  not  purely 
speculative,  but  which  can  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
practical  application,  must  be  adopted  as  the  rule  of 
conduct,  and  as  the  qualification  of  membership.  Re- 
ligion is  an  application  of  the  Divine  Reason  to  the 
practical  duties  of  life,  and  these  may  be  brought,  and 
are  daily  brought,  as  scientific  truths  are,  to  the  test 
of  experience,  and  to  attain  an  unity  of  faith,  men 
must  unite  on  the  practical  philosophy  of  the  Bible ; 
on  its  reason,  universally  applicable  to  conduct ;  on 
its  common  sense^  and  leave  its  purely  speculative 
visions  to  future  hours,  beyond  the  grave,  when  we 
shall  be  altogether  spiritual,  and  when  a  proper  coin- 
cidence between  soul  and  external  relations  will  not  be 
the  test  of  truth.  Without  being  avowed,  this  prin- 
ciple is  daily  growing  into  practice ;  the  party-walls 
of  division  are  breaking  down,  and  churches  coming 
into  closer  alliance,  until  at  last,  there  is  prepared 
one  broad  area,  on  which  they  all  unite,  one  mighty 
stream,  which  swallows  up  the  thousand  rivulets,  and 
mixes  their  undistinguishable  waters,  bearing  the  rich 
freight  of  the  Holy  Bible  to  men  of  all  tribes  and  con- 
ditions. The  forms  of  religion,  under  this  view 
of  the  case,  are  not  essentials,  are  not  ends,  but  means. 
If  they  be  essential,  who  is  right,  and  what  is  the  test 
of  truth  ?  If  they  are  not  essential,  they  are  only  to 
receive  the  consideration,  which  is  due  to  means  wise- 
ly adapted  to  ends  proposed.  But,  as  means,  are  they 
not  all  right,  and  working  to  the  same  end  ?  and  is 
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he  not  right,  who  believes  in  God,  in  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  Christ,  and  in  its  necessity,  to  exalt,  to  purify, 
and  expand  our  affections,  —  who  believes  that 
Faith  preceded  the  law  to  the  salvation  of  men,  or, 
more  distinctly,  that  the  abstract  and  impersonal  rea- 
son, which  I  have  elucidated,  existing  from  all  time, 
was  as  much  a  rule  of  action  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  law,  or  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  after;  and  that 
Melchisedek,the  High  Priest  of  this  pure  and  absolute 
faith,  was  the  representative  of  the  Divine  Reason, 
and  as  such  ^^  abideth  a  priest  continually,"  affirming 
the  conclusion,  that  Revelation  is  but  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  divine  and  absolute  Reason,  perfected  in 
the  apotheosis  of  Christ,  who  destroyed  the  promul- 
gated law,  with  its  conventional  ceremonies,  and  re- 
stored the  ancient  faith  of  Melchisedek  ?  Is  he  not 
right,  who  thus  thinks,  and  who,  by  the  contemplation 
of  TRUTH,  purifies  himself  until  his  spirit  is  imbued 
with  its  light,  which  shines  through  the  pure  transpa- 
rency of  his  life  and  manners,  and  yet  deems-  it  his 
duty  to  show,  that  his  humble  and  pious  life  is  the 
result  of  his  convictions,  and  that  it  is  not  produced  by 
the  spirit  nor  the  bondage  of  sectarianism  1 

But,  let  me  not  be  misinterpreted  nor  misunder- 
stood. He  who  attempts  to  walk  by  this  light  alone, 
in  the  present  state  of  moral  development,  must  be 
highly  spiritual  indeed,  if  he  does  not  fall.  We  now 
exist  with  such  an  equipoise  between  good  and  evil, 
with  such  indomitable  passions,  and  means  of 
temptation,  that  we  require  an  inflexibility  of  spirit 
more  closely  allied  to  insensibility  than  to  vir- 
tue, or  the  discipline  and  open  restraint  of  some  visi- 
ble Church,  to  give  us  habitual  control  over  ourselves, 
and  leave  the  moral  feelings  in  their  free  and  full 
activity. 

The  contemplation  of  impersonal  reason  compels  a 
recurrence  to  fundamental  truths  in  religion,  and  to 
such  as  are  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  life;  and, 
from  the  individual  man,  there  is  but  one  step  to  so- 
ciety,  and  in   society  political  results   depend  upon 
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private  passions  and  opinions.  Hence  the  importance 
of  enlightened  and  liberal  communities  of  men,  whose 
minds  have  not  been  moulded,  and  grown  cold  in  the 
rigid  ybrTn^  of  the  past.  There  are  such  men  ;  history 
and  our  own  experience  declare  it,  and  in  every  age 
of  the  world,  where  powers  and  privileges  have  been 
banded  against  rights,  there  have  been  the  stationary 
party  and  the  progressive  to  meet  in  collision  ;  the  for- 
mer contending  for  the  power  in  possession,  for  their 
special  privileges  and  immunities.  In  the  Eastern 
empires,  this  class  may  be  distinguished  as  tyrants,  and 
their  fawning  and  servile  sycophants  ;  in  Europe  gen- 
erally, as  kings,  and  a  distinctive  nobility ;  in  Venice, 
as  the  aristocracy,  which  repressed  human  thought 
and  feeling  under  the  terrible  machinery  of  its  espion- 
age and  leaden  prisons.  It  is  this  party,  in  all  com- 
munities, which  separates  itself  from  the  masses  in 
thought  and  feeling,  and  in  the  perpetuity  of  exclusive 
institutions,  conferring  conventional  rights  and  ex- 
emptions, which  are  wrested  from  the  masses,  and 
which  are  claimed  to  be  above  those  ordinary  powers 
of  legislation,  which  reach  every  individual  in  society. 
This  is  the  stationary  or  aristocratic  party,  whose 
principles  crush  down  the  individual  personality, 
chains  it  in  ignorance,  and  imprisons  it  in  the  un- 
yielding forms  and  legislation  of  the  past.  Its  is 
the  spirit  which  sacrifices  the  future  to  the  present; 
principle  to  expediency  ;  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
to  the  narrow  and  selfish  gratification  of  the  individ- 
ual. And  he,  who  engages  in  the  party  collisions  of 
the  times,  (and  who  dares  be  neutral  in  the  contest 
between  these  principles  ?  )  and  honestly  sees  the 
truth,  will  see  the  great  interests  of  man  are  staked 
upon  the  issue,  and  that  the  monopolies  and  strong 
segregating  measures  of  the  stationary  party,  tariffs, 
fostering  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  majority,  in- 
ternal improvements  to  build  up  favorite  points  and 
pervert  the  elective  franchise,  and  a  paper  currency 
by  the  government,  to  be  used  or  abused,  as  caprice 
or  interest  may  dictate,  and  more  than  all,  the  princi- 
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pie,  that  you  may  construe  our  form  of  government  to 
mean  what  cupidity  may  desire,  or  ambition  prompt, 
—  these,  and  all  such  principles,  are  forcing  the  gov- 
ernment from  its  organic  idea,  and  impelling  it  to 
centralism,  to  legislative  and  executive  encroachment ; 
and,  when  the  power  becomes  suflSciently  concentrat- 
ed, to  despotism,  or  the  terrible  workings  of  a  revo- 
lution. Any  construction  of  the  constitution,  which 
carries  it  from  the  few  plain  and  simple  objects,  which 
induced  its  formation,  will  give  to  any  party  in  ad- 
ministration, who  choose  to  exercise  them,  powers  to 
oppress,  immunities  from  service,  and  exclusive  ad- 
vantages, which  will  not  be  extended  to  the  masses ; 
and  so  long  as  the  people  are  neglected,  or  do 
not  receive  the  full  and  appropriate  blessings  of 
legislation,  they  will  be  uninformed,  "  with  weak- 
ness in  all  good,  and  strength  in  evil,''  and  may 
be  made  slaves  and  tools,  to  do  the  bloody  work  of 
future  tyrants.  ^ 

The  ultimate  tendencies  of  the  democratic  cause, 
(whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  notions  of  individuals 
in  its  ranks,)  are  to  the  emancipation  of  thought  and 
action  from  all  improper  and  unnecessary  shackles. 
The  hopes  inspired  by  our  religion,  the  aspirations  of 
our  own  nature,  tuned  to  "  dulcet  symphonies  "  by 
the  poets,  and  made  the  grounds  of  strong  appeal  by 
all  who  speak  or  preach,  teach  us,  that  a  better  order 
of  things  yet  awaits  our  race ;  and  who  is  it,  that  shall 
stay  the  progress  of  Omnipotent  Will  ?  Our  pro- 
gression is  established  in  the  decrees  of  eternity,  and 
its  reversal  cannot  be  the  work  of  man,  and  God  will 
not  lie,  though  the  slow  consummation  of  his  purposes 
may  cause  the  desponding  to  doubt,  and  the  feeble  to 
grow  weary.  Onward, —  onward,  is  the  movement  of 
society,  and  as  it  goes  forward,  it  embraces  the  whole 
family  of  man.  It  is  not  circumscribed  by  any  local- 
ity; it  is  not  fettered  by  any  prejudice;  it  is  not 
controlled  by  any  exclusive  principle ;  it  is  wide  as 
the  universe,  —  it  reaches  forward  to  eternity.  Shall 
we,  then,  forget  our  Humanity,  and  live  for  ourselves, 
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for  a  creed,  a  mere  party,  while  each  turn  of  the 
■wheel  of  life  draws  down  those  who  are  at  the  top  of 
the  circumference,  and  the  car  of  the  olJ  Juggernaut, 
Time,  prostrates  and  crushes  them  in  the  dust,  whilst 
new  fools  of  fashion  in  succession  strive  for  the  emi- 
nence, to  be,  in  succession,  made  victims  of  their 
own  fatuity?  Such  are  the  revolutions,  and  he,  who 
legislates  without  directly  intending  the  benefit  of 
each  and  all,  or  who  labors  for  his  own  personal  ag- 
grandizement, is  forging  chains,  or  adding  weight  to 
the  fetters,  which  will  bind  and  rivet  the  majority  of 
hi$  own  children  to  inexorable  bondage.  Holding 
these  considerations  in  view,  it  requires  "  courage, 
honesty,  and  intelligence,  to  make  a  thorough-going 
[democratic]  partizan,"  and  we  have  just  passed 
through  a  convulsion  in  our  own  land,  when  it  requir- 
ed courage  to  sustain,  and  moral  honesty  to  avow,  the 
straightforwardness  of  the  Democratic  measures,  and 
to  appeal  to  the  "  *  sober,  second  thought  *  of  the  peo- 
ple," and  to  sustain  the  appeal  by  an  intelligent  con- 
viction, which  has  restored  this  party  to  the  field  of 
combat,  almost  beyond  the  chance  of  a  defeat. 

Nor  need  it  be  concealed,  that  forbearance  for 
errors  has  been  and  must  be  exercised,  which,  where 
there  are  so  many,  who  bring  forward  their  special 
views,  must  at  times  creep  in ;  but  if  forbearance  is 
due  to  a  great  party  for  partial  errors,  to  preserve  its 
unity  for  the  attainment  of  its  general  object,  no  tole- 
ration is  due  to  those,  who  desert  and  betray  a  radical 
principle  for  a  measure  of  alleged  expediency.  But 
no  desertion  can  weaken,  no  treason  can  betray  the 
free  and  onward  course  of  liberal  principles.  "  The 
stream  of  Democracy  flows  with  a  full  tide,"  and  ev- 
ery channel  of  communication  is  swelling  to  the  brink 
with  the  fulness  of  its  purifying  and  reviving  waters, 
and  through  all  the  depths  of  the  popular  mind 
the  vital  and  sustaining  power  is  daily  and  hourly 
becoming  transfused. 

'  A    change  has   come   over   the   dream  of  empire. 
Throne  and   oligarchy,  power  and  privilege,  will  be 
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trampled  in  the  dust.  A  printer's  boy  has  snatched 
the  lightning  from  Heaven,  and  the  sceptre  from  the 
hands  of  tyrants.  An  American  mechanic  has  revo- 
lutionized the  world  by  the  application  of  steam,  and 
an  American  blacksmith  will  chain  the  lightning  to  our 
cars.     We  will  mount  upon 

"  Coursers,  who  are  fed  with  the  lightning 
They  drink  of  the  whirlwind's  stream  ; 
And  when  the  red  morning  is  bright'ning, 
Will  bathe  in  the  fresh  sunbeam  ; 
Will  have  strength  for  their  swiftness,  I  deem." 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution.  Old  and 
hoary  errors  are  passing  away.  The  seal  of  doom  is 
fixed  upon  power  and  privilege  ;  and  from  the  laborers 
in  their  cornfields,  the  mechanics  in  their  shops,  yea, 
from  the  broad  bosom  of  Humanity  men  are  springing 
up  to  redeem,  regenerate,  and  disenthrall  the  race. 
As  in  the  natural  world  the  winds  of  heaven,  and 
waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  distribute  the  seeds 
of  each  isle  and  continent ;  so,  silently  and  certainly, 
the  good  seed  of  truth  springing  up  is  borne  on 
by  the  excitement  and  energy  of  the  age ;  and  he, 
who  looks  beyond  the  outward  covering  of  things  to 
the  not  very  remote  consequences  which  lie  beyond, 
will  see  the  Spirit  of  Humanity  presiding  in  meekness, 
yet  in  power,  concentrating  the  energies  of  the  age  to 
the  development  of  all  the  elements  of  intelligence 
and  virtue,  on  which  will  be  erected  the  only  fabric 
of  human  happiness.  Truth  is  evolved  from  error ; 
such  is  its  history  ;  and  political  expediency,  involv- 
ing nations  in  moral  guilt,  teaches,  by  its  frightful 
consequences,  lessons  which  instruct  man,  exalt  his 
character,  and  elevate  his  views,  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn,  whether  our  progress  from  error  to  truth  is  to 
be  by  the  calm  triumph  of  reason  over  prejudices  and 
passions,  or  whether  we  shall  be  driven  onward  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  great  law  of  progress  by  political 
storms  and  convulsions. 
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Art.  rV.  —  jJn  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  Social  Evil ; 
vnth  its  Remedy.  An  Inaugural  Address.  Deliver^ 
ed  July  8,  1839.  By  Robert  Townsend,  President 
of  the  Social  Reform  Society  of  New  York.  New 
York:  1839.    12mo.   pp.38. 

2.  An  Oration^  delivered  on  the  4th  of  July^  1839, 
before  the  Citizens  of  Jfashua^  [JV*.  If.]  without  dis" 
tinction  of  party.  By  Samuel  Osgood.  Nashua: 
Allen  Beard.   1839.   8vo.   pp.  40. 

3.  An  AddresSy  delivered  before  the  Democratic  Citi' 
zens  of  Plymouth  County y  Mass.y  at  East  Abington^ 
July  4y  1839.  By  Seth  J.  Thomas.  Boston  :  Beals 
&  Greene.   8vo.   pp.  52. 

4.  An  Oration^  delivered  before  the  Democratic  Citi^ 
zens  of  the  Jforth  part  of  Middlesex  County y  at 
Grotony  July  4,  1839.  By  John  P.  Tarbbll.  Low- 
ell :  Abijah  Watson.    1839.   8vo.   pp.  24. 

The  first  pamphlet  on  our  list  is  a  tract,  issued  by 
a  society  for  social  reform  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of 
which  society  we  know  nothing,  and  have  no  wish  to 
know  anything.  We  do  not  see  any  call  for  social 
reform  societies.  There  are  already  so  many  asso- 
ciations for  religious,  social,  and  philanthropic  ob- 
jects, that  we  can  rarely  find  an  individual  with  a 
sense  of  individual  independence,  and  responsibility. 
The  pamphlet,  however,  is  respectable.  We  know 
nothing  personally  of  its  author,  Mr.  Townsend,  but 
his  Address  speaks  well  for  his  talent,  acquirements, 
and  philanthropic  feelings.  His  views  strike  us  as 
being  in  general  just  and  well-timed. 

The  second  pamphlet  enumerated  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  young  clergyman  of  great  promise,  and  is  writ- 
ten, for  the  most  part,  with  rare  beauty  and  power. 
It  clearly  defines  and  ably  sustains  the  democratic 
principle.  It,  however,  shuns  all  allusion  to  what 
may  be  considered  democratic  measures,  and  demo- 
cratic men.  Mr.  Osgood,  as  a  clergyman,  may  think 
that  he  is  not  required  to  take  a  very  decided   party 
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stand,  but  he  seems  to  recommend  on  principle  all 
wise  and  good  men  to  keep  as  much  aloof  from 
party  as  possible.  He  appears  to  adopt  for  his  motto, 
"principles,  —  not  measures,  nor  men." 

The  third  pamphlet  is  from  a  plain,  self-made  dem- 
ocrat, who  makes  no  pretensions  to  literary  culture. 
But  his  Address  is  written  with  great  clearness  and 
force,  and  is  an  eloquent  and  able  vindication  of  the 
principles  and  measures  of  the  democratic  party.  Mr. 
Thomas  possesses  a  strong  mind,  is  a  sound  logician, 
and  is  fitted  to  be  a  popular  political  writer. 

Mr.  TarbelPs  Oration  is  also  a  defence  of  the  dem- 
ocratic principles  and  measures.  It  is  sound  in  its 
doctrine,  and  in  some  passages  genuinely  eloquent. 
Mr.  Tarbell  is  a  young  man,  who  somewhat  distin- 
guished himself  last  winter,  as  a  member  of  our  Gen- 
eral Court.  As  a  writer  he  wants  practice.  His 
Oration  smacks  too  much  of  the  strained,  the  affected 
style,  for  which  Fourth  of  July  Orations  have  been  but 
too  remarkable.  He  will  do  much  more  honor  to  him- 
self by  cherishing  a  severer  taste,  and  adopting  a  sim- 
pler style  of  oratory.  Homer,  we  have  heard  it  said, 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  simplicity,  than  for  sublim- 
ity. Our  American  writers  are  too  apt  to  get  on  stilts, 
which  makes  them  appear  rather  awkward.  The  truly 
great  man  goes  calmly  to  his  work,  is  always  self- 
possessed,  always  unaffected,  and  able  to  breathe  an 
air  of  repose,  of  quiet  dignity  over  all  his  productions. 

All  these  pamphlets  show  that  their  authors  belong 
to  the  movement  party,  and  that  they  are  looking 
forward  with  the  eye  of  hope  to  great  and  important 
changes  in  man's  social  condition  ;  and  what  has 
pleased  us  even  more  than  this  is  the  fact,  that,  what- 
ever meliorations  of  society  they  may  anticipate  or 
struggle  for,  they  evidently  expect  them  from  the  more 
perfect  application  of  Christian  principles  to  man's 
social  and  political  relations.  They  all  apparently 
cherish  the  conviction,  that  democracy  is  nothing  but 
the  political  application  of  Christianity ;  and  not  one 
of  them  seems  to  dream  of  hitching  the  car  of  reform 
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on  to  that  of  infidelity.  This  to  us  is  a  cheering  fact, 
a  proof  that  our  social  reformers  are  beginning  to  take 
juster  views  of  religion,  and  that  the  friends  of  re- 
ligion are  beginning  to  feel  more  deeply,  that  their  faith 
requires  them  to  labor  for  man's  earthly  well-being. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  there  were  in- 
dications, that  the  cause  of  social  reform  in  this 
country  would  be  connected  with  that  of  disbelief  in 
the  Gospel.  The  attention  of  the  American  people 
was  first  seriously  called  to  the  defects  of  all  existing 
social  organizations,  and  to  the  importance  and  duty 
of  laboring  for  social  progress,  by  Robert  Owen,  his 
son  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Miss  Frances  Wright,  and 
others,  whose  shallow  philosophy  was  represented  in 
the  "Free  Enquirer,''  and  the  "Lectures  on  Know- 
ledge." The  Owens  and  Miss  Wright  produced  a 
profound  sensation ;  they  quickened  many  a  young 
heart,  and  recalled  enthusiasm  to  many  an  old  man, 
who  had  fondly  dreamed  that  his  labors  for  this  world 
were  over.  They  were  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  workingmen's  movements,  which  took  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  cheering  some  and 
alarming  others ;  and  they  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  that  general  examination  into  the  actual  state 
of  American  society,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
going  on  amongst  us.  This  is  the  good  side  of  their 
influence.  But  unhappily,  these  generous  and  philan- 
thropic foreigners  had  no  just  appreciation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  assigned  no  place  to  religion  in  the  new 
order  of  things  they  sought  to  bring  about.  They 
considered  religion,  even  in  its  purity,  a  vulgar  super- 
stition, they  looked  upon  it  as  favoring  priestcraft  and 
tyranny,  and  as  hostile  to  all  exertions  for  the  im- 
provement of  society.  They  wished  to  brush  it  out 
of  the  way,  recall  men  from  the  contemplation  of 
another  world,  compel  them  to  limit  their  hopes  and 
affections  to  the  narrow  compass  of  this  life,  so  that 
their  attention  should  not  be  distracted  from  their 
earthly  dwelling,  and  so  that  they  might  be  left  free 
to  labor  for  its  embellishment.     The  world,  said  they. 
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lies  waste ;  society  is  infested  with  noxious  weeds, 
overgrown  with  thistles  and  brambles,  because  men 
have  neglected  this  world  for  another.  They  must, 
therefore,  leave  the  world  after  death,  cease  to  be 
amused  with  dreams  of  paradise,  or  alarmed  by  dreams 
of  tophet,  and  think  only  of  making  the  earth  the 
abode  of  peace,  love,  and  happiness. 

This  was  their  doctrine,  and  there  was  apparently 
some  danger,  that  it  would  spread  further  than  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth  would  permit.  The 
Owens  and  Miss  Wright  did  not  oppose  religion  on  its 
own  account.  They  disdained  to  concern  themselves 
with  so  vulgar  a  subject.  It  became  worthy  of  their 
opposition,  only  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  to  them  to 
be  an  impediment  to  the  social  progress  they  were 
desirous  of  realizing.  But,  there  were  others  amongst 
us,  who  were  opposed  to  what  they  called  religion,  on 
its  own  account.  They  were  infidels,  rather  than 
social  reformers.  They  believed  in  disbelief,  and  had 
a  creed  to  propagate.  Such  were  the  late  leader  of  the 
Free  Enquirers  in  this  city,  and  his  more  prominent 
friends.  ,  These  men  saw  the  strong  democratic  ten- 
dency of  the  American  people,  and  fancied,  that  if  they 
could  bring  about  a  union  between  infidelity  and  radical 
democracy,  they  should  be  able,  by  means  of  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  democracy,  to  make  infidelity  triumph. 
Here  was  a  deep-laid  scheme ;  and  there  were  many 
things,  which  seemed  to  favor  its  success.  Most  of 
the  champions  of  the  people  in  the  old  world  had 
been,  and  were  at  war  with  religious  establishments  ; 
the  French  democrats,  with  La  Fayette  at  their  head, 
were  claimed  to  a  man  to  be  infidels.  In  our  own 
country,  the  father  of  American  democracy,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  was  looked  upon  as  an  unbeliever ;  Wash- 
ington's orthodoxy  was  said  to  be  questionable ;  the 
elder  Adams  was  at  best  a  heretic,  and  Franklin,  in 
early  life,  an  infidel,  and  there  was  no  proof  that  he 
had  ever  changed  his  opinions.  Add  to  this,  the  cler- 
gy,—  especially  the  clergy  of  New  England,  and  of  the 
more  influential   sects, — were  pretty  generally  found 
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on  the  side  against  the  democracy.  They  had  opposed 
Jefferson,  they  had  opposed  Madison  and  the  War, 
and  were  at  best  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  social 
progress.  From  these  facts,  it  was  not  worse  logic 
than  often  obtains  to  infer,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  to  be 
thorough-going  democrats,  we  must  be  infidels,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  thorough-going  Christians,  we 
must  uphold  social  abuses. 

But  happily  the  dark  cloud  has  passed,  or  is  now 
passing  away.  The  reformers  are  now  pretty  general- 
ly coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  infidelity  is  a  mere 
negative  force,  and  can  effect  no  solid,  enduring  re- 
form; and  that  Christianity,  originally  taught  by  a 
carpenter's  son,  and,  under  the  providence  of  God, 
propagated  by  fishermen  and  tent-makers,  declaring 
all  men  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and,  therefore, 
equal  to  one  another,  so  far  from  tending  to  uphold 
social  abuses,  commands  us,  with  all  the  authority 
of  God,  to  labor  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  and 
permits  us  to  hope  for  heaven  only  on  the  ground,  that 
we  have  fed  the  hungry,  given  drink  to  the  thirsty, 
clothed  the  naked,  visited  the  sick,  and  unloosed  the 
captive.  Christianity  is  the  very  creed  of  the  re- 
former ;  its  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  reform  itself;  and 
the  unbelievers  who  are  laboring  for  a  reform,  are 
unconsciously  obeying  it. 

We  consider  this  a  great  gain.  It  is  a  result,  that 
we  have  been  many  years  laboring,  apparently  almost 
alone,  to  bring  about,  and  we  can  but  rejoice,  that  in 
this  direction  our  labors  are  no  longer  needed.  By 
understanding  that  the  social  reformer,  the  friend  of 
the  "  largest  liberty,''  may  also  be  the  truest  and  most 
pious  Christian,  we  do  away  with  an  antagonism, 
whi6h  has  heretofore  been  injurious  to  both  religion 
and  social  progress.  We  effect  by  this  a  union,  from 
which  we  may  look  for  the  noblest  offspring.  We 
bring  the  whole  force  of  the  religious  sentiment,  the 
strongest  sentiment  in  our  nature,  and  the  source,  or 
the  ally  of  all  our  generous  and  disinterested  affec- 
tions, —  we  bring  the  whole  force  of  this  sentiment. 
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and  the  whole  authority  of  the  church,  to  strengthen 
the  reformer ;  while  we  bring  the  whole  fon  e  of  our 
love  of  freedom,  our  desire  to  perfect  social  institu- 
tions, of  the  whole  democratic  movement  of  the  age, 
to  the  aid  of  religion  and  the  church.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  realization  of  the  atonement,  a  bringing  to- 
gether, if  we  may  so  speak,  of  God  and  man.  It  unites 
the  instinct  of  a  Deity  with  the  instinct  of  Humanity, 
and  gives  us  the  God-man,  in  whom  is  redemption 
from  all  sin. 

The  reconciliation  between  Christians  and  reform- 
ers is  now  virtually  effected.  Religion  is  taking  a 
social  direction,  and  reform  is  becoming  spiritual. 
On  the  side  of  progress,  and  especially  social  pro- 
gress, we  see  the  most  advanced  philosophy  of  the 
age,  and  the  noblest  creations  of  literature.  Phi- 
losophy, literature,  art,  religion,  all  with  us,  are  en- 
listing in  the  service  of  the  democracy.  This  is  well. 
It  is  encouraging  to  the  true  philanthropist.  But, 
there  is  a  still  further  reconciliation,  which  we  wish 
to  see  brought  about.  We  wish  to  see  the  union 
consummated  between  the  reformers  and  the  demo- 
cratic party,  so  called.  We  contend,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  prove,  that  it  is  the  interest 
and  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  progress,  in  whatever 
direction,  to  unite  cordially  with  the  democratic  party, 
so  called,  and  to  give  it  all  the  support  in  their  power. 
The  ends  they  have  in  view,  so  far  as  they  are  practi- 
cable, will  be  obtained  by  so  doing,  and  they  can  ob- 
tain them  by  no  other  method. 

It  is  not  pretended  by  anybody,  that  all  who  are 
contending  for  the  progress  of  Humanity  act  with  the 
democratic  party.  There  is  among  us  a  large  number 
of  educated  and  intelligent  men,  who  have  outgrown 
the  old-fashioned  Federalism,  in  which  they  were 
reared.  These  men  now  take  broad  and  generous 
views  of  human  nature ;  they  have  protested  against 
old  forms,  against  conventionalisms  and  factitious 
distinctions,  which  make  enemies  of  brethren ;  they 
have  seen  the  necessity,  and  believe  in  the  practica- 
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bility  of  great  social  meliorations;  but  they  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  cooperate  with  the  democratic 
party.  They  have  been  accustomed,  from  their  earli- 
est li.e,  to  look  upon  it  as  made  up  of  a  disorderly 
rabble,  led  on  by  unprincipled  demagogues,  and  they 
cannot  stoop  to  enter  its  ranks.  They  like  the  dem- 
ocratic principles,  claim  to  be  thorough-going  demo- 
crats themselves,  and  would  be  much  hurt,  should  we 
deny  them  the  democratic  name ;  they  even  like,  and 
some  of  them  profess  to  approve,  the  more  promi- 
nent and  leading  measures  of  the  democratic  party  ; 
but  then  the  democratic  men,  the  men,  what  pure- 
minded,  philanthropic,  enlightened,  disinterested 
Christian  and  patriot  can  associate  with  them  1  A 
difficult  question  no  doubt  to  answer.  But,  we  ap- 
prehend, a  little  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
democratic  men,  would  soften  this  repugnance  some- 
what. Furthermore,  with  the  most  profound  respect 
for  these  men,  we  must  suggest,  that  their  democratic 
progress  has  not  been  quite  so  great  as  they  fancy. 
The  democratic  party  embraces  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the'  United  States.  To  complain  of  the 
party  as  these  men  do,  is  but  saying,  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  unworthy  to 
be  the  party  associates  of  a  man  of  respectability. 
This  is  not  very  complimentary,  and  we  suspect  they 
who  say  so  still  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  of  which  they  would  do  well 
to  get  rid  as  soon  as  possible.  And  lastly,  if  the 
democratic  party  is  composed  of  such  a  worth- 
less rabble,  there  is  but  so  much  the  greater  necessity 
that  these  good  and  wise  men  should  enter  its  ranks, 
so  that  it  may  have  some  virtue  whereof  to  boast.  If 
all  good  men  keep  aloof  from  the  party,  is  it  possible 
that  it  should  be  composed  entirely  of  good  men  and 
true? 

We  are  aware,  that  we  have  many  excellent  men 
among  us,  who  entertain  a  most  lively  repugnance  to 
party,  and  party  action.  We  ourselves,  without  claim- 
ing either  matchless  wisdom  or  immaculate    virtue. 
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have  all  our  life  long  declaimed  against  party.  But  a 
little  practical  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  some  reflection  on  the  laws  which  control 
the  action  of  society,  have  finally  convinced  us,  that 
whatever  be  our  aversion  to  party,  parties  are  inevita- 
ble, and  will  be  till  all  men  become  perfect,  or  until  a 
uniformity  of  opinion  is  brought  about  by  means  of 
absolute  despotism.  Doubtless,  no  man  should  seek 
party  for  party's  sake  ;  but  whoso  would  take  a  part 
vnth  his  fellow-men  in  the  management  of  what  con- 
cerns the  public  good,  must  act  with  a  party,  unless 
he  fancies  himself  capable  of  constituting,  in  himself 
alone,  a  party  strong  enough  to  cope  with  all  existing 
parties. 

Parties  are  not  arbitrary  creations.  They  are  called 
forth  and  sustained  by  higher  laws  than  any  of  human 
enactment.  They  are  inseparable  from  the  imperfect 
development  of  Humanity,  and  will  ever  be  a  source 
of  complaint  to  those,  who  think  more  of  the  end  to 
be  gained,  than  of  the  power  which  is  created  in 
struggling  to  gain  an  end.  It  was  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence to  make  man  an  imperfect  being,  to  give  him 
his  point  of  departure  in  weakness  and  ignorance.  As 
an  indemnity  for  this,  he  gave  him  the  capacity  for 
illimitable  progress.  Parties  grow,  on  the  one  hand,  out 
of  this  imperfection,  and  on  the  other,  out  of  the  unfold- 
ing of  this  capacity.  Society,  in  its  various  institu- 
tions, is  but  the  reflex  of  human  nature.  Contemplated 
at  any  given  epoch,  it  merely  marks  the  point  to 
which  the  progress  of  Humanity  has  attained.  It 
must,  therefore,  at  any  given  epoch,  fall  just  as  far 
short  of  perfection,  as  human  nature  at  that  epoch 
falls  short  of  its  complete  development.  A  portion  of 
every  community  will  be  more  alive  to  this  imperfec- 
tion than  the  rest,  and  also  more  confident  in  the 
power  of  human  nature  to  advance.  These  will  con- 
stitute a  movement  party,  or  party  of  the  future ;  the 
rest  of  the  community,  either  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are,  or  destitute  of  faith  in  man's  power  of  pro- 
gress, will   constitute    the   stationary   or   stand-still 
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party.  In  some  epochs,  in  some  countries,  the  first 
of  these  parties  will  be  in  a  feeble  minority  ;  in  others, 
it  will  be  in  a  majority,  as  it  is  at  present  in  this 
country.  The  first  of  these  parties  with  us  is  called 
the  democratic  party,  the  other  is  denominated  the 
whig  party.  These  two  parties  have  existed  among 
us  from  the  first  settlement  of  our  country ;  and  anal- 
ogous parties  may  be  found  in  every  country  that 
possesses  freedom  enough  to  allow  of  any  mental 
activity.  We  must  accept  them,  or  abandon  our 
freedom. 

The  democratic  party  is,  no  doubt,  an  imperfect 
embodyment  of  the  great  idea  of  progress.  Nobody 
pretends,  that  it  is  faultless.  It  would  be  saying  not 
a  little  for  the  American  people,  to  say,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  constitute  a  party,  which  has  not  ^ 
single  fault.  It  would  also  be  virtually  saying,  that 
we  have  no  further  progress  to  make,  that  we  have 
realized  the  idea  of  our  institutions,  finished  our  work, 
and  have  nothing  before  us,  but  to  die.  The  dem- 
ocratic party,  doubtless,  partakes  of  all  the  faults  of 
the  country,  and  shares  in  all  the  imperfectionsr  which 
belong  to  our  stage  in  the  general  progress  of  Hu- 
manity ;  but  it  represents  what  is  most  advanced  in 
our  condition.  Its  virtues  are  always  the  living  virtues 
of  the  times,  and  its  intelligence,  that  which  reaches 
farthest  into  the  future,  and  which  is  to  be  for  the 
longest  time  to  come  the  dominant  intelligence.  The 
virtues  of  its  enemies  will  be  always  the  virtues  which 
were  most  in  repute  yesterday,  and  its  intelligence 
that  which  was  novel,  and  truly  admirable  in  our 
fathers. 

But  our  friends,  with  whom  we  are  at  this  moment 
engaged,  doubt  much  of  this,  and  tell  us,  that,  al- 
though they  do  not  like  to  be  enrolled  in  the  stand- 
still party,  or,  if  you  please,  the  party  of  yesterday, 
they  cannot  consent  to  join  the  democratic  party.  It 
is  too  coarse,  too  vulgar.  It  wants  refinement,  eleva- 
tion, high  moral  aims,  and  disinterested  affections. 
Let  us  have,  say  they,  a  third  party,  composed  of  vir- 
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taous  and  enlightened  men,  who  will  labor  for  the 
public  good,  without  any  reference  to  their  own  in- 
terest. This  is  very  fine.  Who  would  not  like  to  be 
a  member  of  such  a  party  ?  But  on  what  principle 
shall  we  call  forth  such  a  party?  What  shall  be 
its  watch-word,  its  rallying  cry  ?  You  can  call 
forth  a  third  party  only  when  there  is  some  great 
and  pressing  interest,  which  the  two  existing  parties 
neglect.  Is  there  such  an  interest  in  this  country  1 
If  so,  what  is  it  1  If  this  interest  relate  to  progress, 
then  it  is  an  interest  for  the  democratic  party  to  take 
up,  and  if  that  party  has  not  yet  taken  it  up,  what 
should  be  the  inference,  but  that  the  country  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  act  upon  it  1  If  it  be  an  interest  op- 
posed to  progress,  there  is  already  your  stand-still 
party,  your  whig  party,  to  espouse  it.  If  the  question 
concern  merely  its  discussion,  it  can  be  dscussed  in 
the  bosom  of  that  existing  party,  whose  gneral  prin- 
ciples embrace  it,  and  it  will  not  cost  more  time  or 
trouble  to  bring  that  party,  as  a  party,  to  act  on  it, 
than  it  will  to  raise  up  a  new  party,  sufficiently  large 
to  act  on  it  with  effect. 

Moreover,  we  wish  to  be  informed  whence  we  are 
to  obtain  all  these  excellent  men,  who  are  to  make  up 
our  third  party.  If  the  third  party  be  but  a  minority, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  much.  If  the  two 
parties  now  existing  are  so  corrupt  as  to  render  a  third 
necessary,  whence  can  we  obtain  good  men  enow  to 
constitute  a  party,  which  shall  embrace  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  1  We  are  speaking 
to  reformers,  who,  of  course,  wish  their  third  party  to 
be  a  party  of  progress.  Its  recruits,  then,  must  be 
taken  from  the  democratic  party,  as  the  members  of 
the  whig  party  are  not  in  favor  of  progress.  So,  if 
your  third  party  rise  to  a  majority,  it  will  be  little 
else  than  the  present  democratic  party  under  a  new 
name.  Will  a  change  of  name  change  its  character  ? 
Judging  from  what  we  know  of  our  whig  friends,  who 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  this  matter  of 
changing  names,  we  should  infer  not. 
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A  few  years  ago  there  was  organized  amongst  us 
what  was  called  the  workingmen's  party.  We  know 
something  of  that  party,  for  we  were  among  its  earli- 
est friends  and  supporters,  and  have  made  some 
sacrifices  for  it.  So  far  as  it  raised  up  certain  ques- 
tions for  discussion,  and  so  far  as  it  called  the  atten- 
tion of  our  countrymen  more  immediately  to  the  in- 
terests and  rights  of  labor,  it  was  not  without  its 
results.  But,  where  is  the  party  now  ?  Has  it  failed 
because  its  leaders  betrayed  it,  because  the  American 
people  have  reprobated  its  doctrines,  or  because  there 
was  not  virtue  and  intellip^ence  enough  in  the  laboring 
classes  to  sustain  it  1  Not  at  all.  No  party  is,  or 
ever  can  be  betrayed  by  its  leaders,  if  it  have  a  living 
principle  for  its  basis.  When  a  Benedict  Arnold  un- 
dertakes to  betray  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  he 
merely  betrays  himself,  and  obtains  everlasting  infa- 
my. Your  Washingtons  always  arrive  in  time  to 
prevent  the  threatened  mischief,  and  to  disconcert  all 
the  plans  of  the  traitor.  The  cause  of  American  lib- 
erty goes  on,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  for  it  con- 
tains in  itself  the  seminal  principle  of  victory.  Nor 
have  the  American  people  reprobated  the  doctrines  put 
forth  by  the  workingmen.  So  far  as  these  doctrines 
were  applicable  to  our  present  stage  of  development, 
they  have  been  accepted,  and  d©  now  constitute  an 
integral  portion  of  the  democratic  creed,  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  nickname,  loco  foco,  given  to  the  demo- 
'cracy  by  their  enemies.  Nor  have  the  workingmen 
failed  for  the  want  of  sufficient  virtue  and  intelligence 
to  sustain  a  party.  They  yield  to  no  portion  of  our 
population  in  either.  It  is  no  rare  thing  to  find  an 
ordinary  mechanic  able  to  refute  Mr.  Webster's  "  Great 
Speech  "  on  the  currency  question.  The  true  cause  of 
failure  should  be  sought  in  the  fact,  that  there  was  no 
general  and  permanent  demand  for  such  a  party.  The 
population,  which  could  be  enlisted  in  such  a  party, 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  make  it  sufficiently 
powerful  to  accomplish  anything.  Its  doctrines,  so 
far   as  they  were  true  and  immediately  practicable, 
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were  parallel  with  those  of  the  democratic  party.  The 
few  social  abuses  which  gave  rise  to  the  party  were 
of  a  local  nature,  and  were  scarcely  felt  out  of  our 
cities  and  large  towns.  Few,  therefore,  could  be 
drawn  into  the  party,  except  journeyman  mechanics, 
and,  in  fact,  but  a  small  portion  of  these.  But,  could  all 
these  have  been  enlisted,  they  would  have  constituted 
but  a  feeble  minority,  compared  with  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  The  great  body  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  was  not  to  be  enlisted.  These  con- 
stituted the  main  portion  of  the  democratic  party,  so 
called.  They  were  democrats,  but  democrats  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  party  itself  was  democratic.  They 
had  not  outgrown  their  party,  and  could  not  outgrow 
it ;  for  being,  as  it  were,  the  party  itself,  that  must 
needs  advance  just  in  proportion  as  they  advanced. 
The  agricultural  population,  therefore,  could  see  no 
necessity  of  separating  from  the  democratic  party  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  with  the  journeymen  mechanics 
of  the  towns.  If  they  approved  the  measures  con- 
tended for  by  the  mechanics,  they  could  support  them 
without  leaving  their  party,  or  deserting  the  princi- 
ples, which  constituted  its  basis.  Here  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  workingmen's  party,  as  m 
party.  Similar  causes  will  always  be  found  to  check 
the  growth  of  every  third  party  which  comes  up.  Its 
doctrines  and  measures  must  needs  be,  in  this  country, 
parallel  with  those  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
existing  parties,  with  which  they  will  very  soon  be- 
come coincident.  The  workingmen  are  now  an  inte- 
gral portion  of  the  democratic  party,  if  they  did  but 
know  it,  and  a  separate  party  organization  is  out  of 
the  question. 

The  Reformers,  then,  whether  we  mean  the  work- 
ingmen, or  the  other  class  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
must  see,  it  strikes  us,  the  utter  inutility  and  imprac- 
ticability of  attempting  to  raise  up  a  third  party.  A 
third  party  is  not  wanted.  Nothing  can  be  gained  bj 
means  of  such  a  party,  which  cannot  be  gained  just  as 
well  without  it.     And,  moreover,  it  is  utterly  impossi* 
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ble  to  raise  up  such  a  party,  that  shall  last  for  any 
length  of  time,  or  be  powerful  enough  to  eflFect  any- 
thing. The  proper  course  is  for  both  of  these  classes 
to  join  and  support  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  exist- 
ing parties. 

We  are  addressing  ourselves  to  reformers,  to  men, 
who  profess  to  believe  in  progress,  and  to  be  desirous 
of  laboring  in  the  holy  cause  of  social  melioration* 
Can  they  hesitate,  which  party  to  join,  when  the^al- 
ternative  is  to  join  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  exist- 
ing parties  ?  We  have  no  disposition  to  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  the  whig  party.  In  that  party  are  many 
men  whom  we  are  proud  to  reckon  among  our  per- 
sonal friends.  We  freely  acknowledge,  that  it  em- 
bodies much  talent,  and  not  a  little  private  worth. 
But  every  party,  if  it  be  worth  considering,  has  a  set 
of  principles,  which  it  must  develop,  and  which  it  is 
compelled,  by  the  laws  of  Providence,  to  push  to 
their  last  consequences.  These  principles  are  stronger 
than  individuals.  They  carry  away  individuals,  in 
spite  of  themselves.  There  is  an  invincible  logic, 
which  conquers  the  stubbornest  will.  He,  who  re- 
fuses to  go  where  the  principles  of  bis  party  lead,  is 
inevitably  left  by  the  way,  and  he,  who  steps  before 
his  party  to  arrest  its  onward  career,  is  swept  away 
by  a  resistless  current,  or  trampled  in  the  dust  by 
a  thousand  feet.  To  judge  of  a  party,  you  need  not 
to  inquire  what  are  the  private  virtues  of  the  individ- 
uals which  compose  it,  but,  what  are  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded,  the  idea  around  which  it  rallies, 
and  which  it  is  its  mission  to  realize.  This  idea,  na- 
kedly presented,  may  be  repudiated  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  party,  few  of  the  party  may  comprehend  it,  or 
will  its  realization ;  nevertheless,  they  must  all  obey 
it,  and  nearly  all  will  ultimately  adopt  its  last  conse- 
quences. 

The  idea  of  the  whig  party  in  this  country  is  of 
yesterday,  not  of  to-day,  far  less  of  to-morrow.  The 
party  is  the  anti-progress  party.  Its  doctrines  were 
doctrines   of  progress   once,  but  they  are  not  now. 
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They  were  proper,  once,  to  be  supported,  and  were 
the  doctrines  of  the  movement  party.  In  the  progress 
of  Humanity,  there  was  a  period,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  up  the  interests  of  what  may  be  termed 
commercial  capital,  against  landed  capital,  which  was 
almost  exclusively  possessed  by  an  hereditary  and 
titled  nobility.  Then  the  whig  party  was  the  party  of 
progress ;  and  where  it  is  still  necessary  to  break  down 
an  aristocracy  founded  on  the  rights  of  birth  and  the 
sword,  and  monopolizing  the  greater  part  of  the  soil,  the 
whig  party  is  even  now  the  party  of  progress,  because 
its  principles  are  the  proper  antagonist  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  such  an  aristocracy.  Hence,  in  England,  in 
1688,  and  subsequently,  the  true  friends  of  progress 
sided  with  the  whigs,  because  the  whigs  were  against 
the  old  hereditary,  landed  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom. 
They  supported  the  Bank,  the  Funds,  the  Merchants, 
and  the  East  India  Company.  But  their  doctrines 
were  tolerable  only  for  a  time,  only  so  long  as  it  was 
necessary  to  humble  the  landed  or  military  aristocracy. 
Now  this  state  of  things  has  never  existed  with  us, 
and  never  can  exist  here.  The  English  nobleman,  or 
rather  the  old  feudal  baron  is  represented  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  true,  but  he  is  represented  by  the  American  far- 
mer, whose  estate  is  so  cut  up  and  parcelled  out  among 
his  brother  barons,  that  he  no  longer  possesses  any 
undue  preponderance  in  the  commonwealth.  The  cap- 
ital invested  in  the  soil  has  with  us  not  even  its  legiti- 
mate share  of  influence.  The  commercial  capital,  the 
capital  employed  in  business  operations,  is  the  pre- 
ponderating power.  To  give  it  additional  weight,  is, 
therefore,  to  war  against  the  true  interests  of  Human- 
ity. The  party,  which  labors  to  do  this,  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  in  this  country,  the  party  of  progress.  But 
the  leading  idea  of  the  whig  party  is  the  preponder- 
ance of  commercial  capital.  As  the  old  English  whigs 
supported  the  Bank  of  England,  so  they  support  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  ;  as  the  old  .English  whigs 
supported  the  merchants,  corporations,  funding  sys- 
tems, so  our  American  whigs  support  the  same.     The 
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American  -whigs  possess  the  larger  portion  of  the 
commercial  capital  of  the  country,  and  they  contend, 
that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  control  the  government 
of  the  country.  They  ask,  with  the  celebrated  Addi- 
son, in  his  "  Whig-Examiner,"  is  there  anything  more 
reasonable,  than  that  they,  who  have  all  the  riches  of 
the  nation  in  their  possession,  or  that  they,  who  have 
already  engrossed  all  our  riches,  should  have  the  man- 
agement of  our  public  treasure,  and  the  direction  of 
our  fleets  and  armies  1 "  This  question  might  be 
very  proper,  if  our  work  were  to  put  down  an  aristoc- 
racy founded  on  birth  and  the  sword,  like  the  old 
feudal  aristocracy ;  but  it  indicates  the  worst  possible 
system,  here,  where  our  work  is  to  raise  up  Man,  and 
give  him  the  preeminence  over  Money. 

The  whig  party  also  ia  a  foreign  party,  and  anti- 
American  in  its  principles.  Its  policy  and  movements 
are  necessarily  controlled,  not  by  a  regard  to  true 
American  interests,  but  by  a  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  "  credit  system,''  which  the  party  is  wedded  to,  of 
which  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  common  centre, 
and  whose  ramifications  extend  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  By  commerce  and  manufactures,  by  their  va- 
rious business  operations,  which  are  carried  on  mainly 
by  means  of  credits,  they  are  intimately  connected 
with  this  system,  and  virtually  enslaved  by  it.  We 
should  be  asking  more  than  our  knowledge  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  warrants,  were  we  to  ask 
them,  in  case  of  collision  between  this  "  credit  sys- 
tem "  and  their  country,  to  be  faithful  to  the  latter. 
Where  a  man's  treasure  is,  there  will  be  his  heart 
also.  Their  treasure  is  in  the  "  credit  system,"  the 
principal  seat  of  which  is  not  in  this  country; 
consequently  their  hearts  are  abroad,  rather  than  at 
home.  So  long  as  the  "  credit  system  "  is  controlled 
by  foreign  nations,  or  in  other  words,  so  long  as  our 
country  is  not  the  first  commercial  nation  of  the  world, 
support  of  the  system  must  be  incompatible  with  pat- 
riotism. England  is,  at  present,  the  ruling  commer- 
cial nation  ;  she  controls  the  credit  system,  so  far  as 
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it  can  be  controlled ;  and  consequently  controls  all 
who  are  dependent  on  it.  In  case  of  collision  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  during  the  existence 
of  the  "  credit  system,"  we  must  always  look  to  see 
all  true  whigs  sustaining  Great  Britain,  as  its  grand 
supporter,  although  her  "  cannon  should  be  battering 
down  the  walls  of  our  Capitol,"  —  resolving,  that  it  is 
unbecoming  a  moral  and  religious  people  to  rejoice  at 
American  victories  over  her  armies,  and  singing  Te 
Deums,  whenever  her  mercenaries  succeed  in  sup- 
pressing the  democratic  movements  of  the  Old  World. 
We  must  expect  them  to  do  this,  for  the  system  they 
have  espoused  will  compel  them  to  do  it ;  and  they 
will  do  it  spontaneously,  religiously,  with  the  feeling, 
that  in  so  doing  they  are  honoring  God,  and  serving 
man.  Whiggism  with  us  is,  therefore,  incompatible 
with  patriotism.  The  whig  virtually  expatriates 
himself,  or  rather,  forswearing  the  land  of  his  birth, 
adopts  the  "credit  system"  as  his  country,  makes 
it  his  home,  in  it  erects  his  altar,  and  places  his  house- 
hold gods.  When  that  system  coincides  with  Ameri- 
can principles,  he  is  an  American ;  when  they  do  not, 
he  is  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  a  Chinaman,  or 
one  of  that  nation,  with  whose  interests,  for  the  time 
being,  they  chance  to  be  coincident. 

Mr.  Biddle,  who  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  patri- 
otic feelings,  had,  we  apprehend,  a  glimpse  of  this 
fact,  and  hence  his  efforts  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the 
credit  system  from  London  to  Philadelphia.  He  prob- 
ably dreamed  of  making  the  American  merchants, 
through  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  all  that  Eng- 
lish merchants  now  are  through  the  Bank  of  England. 
This  was  a  lofty  ambition,  only  a  single  remove  from 
the  sublime.  All  that  was  wanting  for  its  complete 
success  was,  that  this  country  should  stand  first  in  the 
scale  of  commercial  nations,  a  rank  it  unfortunately 
does  not  hold,  and  will  not,  for  some  considerable 
time  to  come.  So  long  as  this  country  is  only  a  second 
or  third-rate  commercial  nation,  it  cannot  be  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  "  credit  system."     So  long  as  it  re- 
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tains  its  present  position  in  relation  to  Great  Britain, 
a  Bank  of  the  United  States  can  only  be  a  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  ^ank  of  England,  as  the 
great  centre  of  the  credit  system  of  the  world,  can, 
at  any  moment  it  chooses,  ruin  the  credit  of  American 
merchants,  and  crush  our  whole  banking  system,  as 
past  experience  fully  demonstrates.  By  the  intimate 
connexion,  which  has  heretofore  existed  between  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  our  government,  and  the  general 
business  of  banking,  we  hare,  government  and  all, 
been  virtually  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain. 
Hence,  the  reason  why,  whenever  we  have  demanded 
justice  of  Great  Britain,  we  have  uniformly  armed  our 
business  men  against  our  own  government.  The  war, 
which  we  have  been  carrying  on  against  the  banking 
system  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  really  a  war 
for  national  independence,  and  General  Jackson,  in 
warring  against  the  Bank,  was  fighting  in  the  same 
cause  in  which  he  fought  at  New  Orleans,  and  against 
the  same  enemy.  It  was  therefore  that  the  people,  bj 
an  unerring  instinct,  selected  him,  the  hero  of  New 
Orleans,  to  be  their  chief  in  the  new  campaigns,  of 
which  they  had  a  forefeeling. 

The  whig  party  is  also  the  anti*Christian  party. 
We  mean  not  by  this,  that  all  whigs  reject  Christianity, 
but  that  wfaiggism  embraces  certain  principles,  which 
the  party  are  developing,  and  which  they  will,  if  they 
meet  with  no  counteracting  force  from  without,  push  to 
their  last  results ;  and  that  these  principles  do  necessa- 
rily involve  the  rejection  of  our  holy  religion,  and  can 
end  in  nothing  short  of  infidelity  and  universal  skepti- 
cism. This  is  ascertained  from  the  whig  doctrines  on 
the  origin  and  natuie  of  government,  on  the  origin  of 
ideas,  and  on  the  grounds  of  faith. 

The  Christian  doctrine  is,  that  government  is  of 
divine  origin,  and  rests  for  its  legitimacy  on  the  au- 
thority of  God.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  meaning  of 
that  famous  passage  of  St.  Paul,  "  the  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God."  The  apostle,  we  appre- 
hend, was  not  so  much  intent  on  asserting  the  divine 
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appointment  of  the  then  or  any  actually  ruling  mag- 
istrates, as  on  asserting  the  divine  institution  of  gov-* 
ernment  itself,  as  the  foundation  of  the  virtue  of 
loyalty,  which  he  was  enforcing.  According  to 
Christianity,  man  is  bound  to  obey  no  authority,  but 
that  of  God ;  consequently,  he  can  owe  allegiance  to 
no  earthly  government,  unless  it  be  of  divine  ordina- 
tion. Either,  then,  give  up  the  duty  of  obedience,  and 
consequently,  all  government,  or  assert  that  gov- 
ernment is  of  divine  origin.  It  is  oppression,  it  is 
rank  tyranny,  to  compel  me  to  obey  my  fellow-man. 
To  this  as  a  Christian  I  will  not  submit,  for  I  have  but 
one  master,  and  he  is  in  heaven.  Consequently  all 
governments  resting  on  human  authority  are  illegiti- 
mate, are  usurpations ;  their  acts  are  not,  and  cannot 
be,  laws ;  and,  therefore,  they  can  never  have  the 
right  to  demand,  much  less  to  coerce,  obedience. 

On  this  ground,  which,  if  we  rightly  comprehend  it, 
is  that  of  the  most  perfect  freedom,  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church  has  ever  taken  its  stand.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  always  taught  the  princes,  that  they  have 
no  right  to  reign  in  their  own  name,  but  that  they 
must  reign  as  the  servants,  the  deputies  of  God.  Bos- 
suet  thundered  in  the  ears  of  the  "  Grand  Monarque  " 
himself,  that  kings  reign  only  by  the  authority  which 
they  receive  from  God,  and  are  as  much  bound  to 
obey  God,  as  the  meanest  of  their  subjects.  King 
James,  in  his  Remonstrance  for  the  Right  of  Kings,  is 
merely  defending  the  divine  right  of  civil  government 
against  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Pope  in  favor  of 
the  Church.  He  would  merely  show,  that  kings  re- 
ceive their  crowns  from  as  high  and  as  sacred  a 
source  as  the  bishops  do  their  mitres.  The  great  idea 
which  was  in  the  minds  of  the  advocates  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  of  passive  obedience,  who  fill  so  much 
space  in  the  history  of  England  during  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth,  was  that 
mere  human  authority  is  not  obligatory  on  man,  that 
aUegiance  to  a  king  is  due  only  on  the  ground,  that 
he  is  the  representative  of  the  will  of  God.     They 
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dared  not  declare  the  king's  will  the  law,  and  teach 
men,  that  they  were  bound  to  obey  it.  The  king  was 
to  be  obeyed  only  as  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Almighty ; 
consequently  God  only  was  in  reality  acknowledged 
as  the  sovereign.  This,  at  the  moment,  was  supposed 
to  favor  the  doctrine  of  absolutism,  and  to  clothe  the 
tyrant  with  divine  authority.  In  this  sense  it  was 
urged.  It  was,  no  doubt,  urged  against  subjects,  in 
favor  of  kings  ;  but  who  sees  not,  that  it  may  be  urged 
with  equal  force  against  kings,  in  favor  of  the  people  ? 
Government  is  of  divine  appointment;  and  because  it 
is  of  divine  appointment,  you  are  bound  to  obey  it ; 
therefore,  obey  the  king.  Stop  there,  if  you  please. 
We  admit  your  premises,  but  deny  your  conclusion. 
We  believe  government  is  a  divine  ordinance,  and  that 
we  are  bound  to  obey  God  j  but  prove  to  us,  that  the 
king  is  God's  Lieutenant,  that  God  speaks  through 
him,  for  this  is  not  quite  so  clear  to  us.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  that  civil  government  is  of  divine  origin, 
and  is,  for  this  reason,  and  this  reason  alone,  obliga- 
tory, endowed  with  the  right  to  exact  obedience,  is 
the  great  idea,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  passive  obe- 
dience, and  of  their  apparent  antipodes,  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men  in  England,  Samuel  Gorton,  Roger 
Williams,  and  others,  in  our  early  colonial  days,  and  the 
Non-Resistants  and  No-Government  men  of  our  own 
times.  This  doctrine,  however  it  may  have  been  per- 
verted to  the  purposes  of  tyranny,  or  anarchy,  is  in 
fact  the  only  solid  and  enduring  ground,  on  which 
government  can  be  established,  for  it  is  the  only 
ground,  on  which  the  legitimacy  of  government  can  be 
maintained,  and  disloyalty  made  a  crime  in  /ore  con^ 
scientia.  It  is  also  the  only  ground,  on  which  freedom 
can  be  safely  rested ;  for  freedom  consists,  not  in  the 
a4)sence  of  restraint,  but  in  being  subjected  to  no  re- 
straint but  the  will  of  God. 

Let  no  one  start  at  the  doctrine  we  here  put  forth. 
We  all  feel,  that  the  word  of  God  is  our  supreme  law. 
This  word  is  truth,  is  justice,  is  love,  whatever  we 
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conceiye  of  the  highest.  How  it  has  been  or  may  be 
uttered,  we  do  not  now  inquire.  Whether  it  has 
pealed  in  thunders  from  heaven  upon  the  ears  of 
startled  Humanity,  and  been  caught  up  and  recorded 
in  a  book,  or  whether  it  has  sounded  out  in  that  voice, 
which  comes  to  us  from  all  nature,  declaring  its  won- 
drous beauty  and  harmony,  and  revealing  the  law  by 
which  it  is  governed,  or  whether  it  has  been  whispered 
to  the  soul  in  its  moments  of  quiet,  in  the  still  small 
voice  of  conscience ;  or  whether  it  has  been,  as  we 
believe,  uttered  in  all  these  ways,  is  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose.  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  Universe, 
he  is  its  sovereign,  and  his  word,  whether  speaking 
through  hierarchies,  monarchies,  aristocracies,  demo- 
cracies, inspired  prophets,  or  the  reason  with  which 
we  are  endowed,  is  our  supreme  law,  and  obedience 
to  this,  and  this  alone,  is  freedom.  No  man  feels, 
that  he  is  oppressed,  because  he  is  bound  to  con- 
form to  truth,  to  obey  justice,  to  be  holy;  and  to 
conform  to  truth,  to  obey  justice,  to  be  holy,  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  meant,  if  we  understand  ourselves,  by 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 

Now  whiggism  denies  the  divine  origin  of  govern- 
ment. It  gives  it  a  human  origin,  and  founds  it  on 
contract,  a  bargain,  wherein  it  is  stipulated  by  the 
magistrates,  of  the  first  party,  that  they  will  rule, 
govern,  command  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  of 
the  second  party,  that  they  will  consent  to  be  ruled, 
governed,  and  commanded  by  the  aforesaid  magistrates 
of  the  first  party.  The  idea  of  a  contract,  whatever 
may  be  its  terms,  evidently  assigns  to  government  a 
human  origin,  and  admits  no  authority  above  that 
of  man.  Government  demands  loyalty,  but  loyalty 
is  due  only  to  that  which  is  above  us.  How, 
then,  can  we  be  loyal  towards  a  government,  which  is 
the  work  of  our  own  hands,  and  which  originates  in  a 
bargain,  which  we  ourselves  have  made  ? 

This  doctrine  of  the  mere  human  origin  of  govern- 
ment was  introduced  into  England  by  Hobbes,  if  we 
remember  aright,  and  it  was  taken  up  and  enlarged 
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upon  by  John  Locke,  the  apostle  and  philosopher  of 
^whiggism.  Hobbes  regarded  man  merely  as  suscepti- 
ble of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  assigned  him  no  other 
rule  of  morality  than  that  of  seeking  the  last  and 
avoiding  the  first.  He  talks  of  a  state  of  nature,  prior 
to  the  institution  of  civil  society,  in  which  all  men  are 
equal;  and  which,  in  consequence  of  this  equality 
among  men,  is  a  state  of  war.  The  design  of  civil 
society  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  maintain  a 
state  of  peace.  As  war  is  the  greatest  of  evils,  so 
peace  is  the  greatest  of  blessings,  and  cannot  be  pur- 
chased at  too  high  a  price.  Mankind  become  con- 
vinced of  this,  and  institute  civil  government,  and 
fiurrender  to  it  all  their  natural  rights,  clothe  it  with 
absolute  power,  that  it  may  preserve  them  thenceforth  in 
a  state  of  peace.  Locke's  idea  is  similar.  He  contends, 
with  Hobbes,  for  a  state  of  nature,  regards  it  as  a 
state  of  war,  and  supposes,  that  men,  by  a  voluntary 
and  deliberate  act,  instituted  civil  government.  In 
instituting  this  government,  he  supposes  the  people 
gave  up  a  certain  portion  of  their  rights  to  govern- 
ment, Uiat  they  might  enjoy  the  rest  in  peace  and 
safety.  He  is  less  liberal  to  government  than  Hobbes, 
for  he  does  not  allow  the  surrender  of  all  our  rights, 
only  in  fact  as  many  as  are  necessary  to  clothe  the 
government  with  the  requisite  power  to  fulfil  its  func- 
tions. But  government,  according  to  him,  has  no 
authority,  but  what  is  derived  from  the  terms  of  the 
original  bargain.  Its  rights  are  merely  the  rights  of 
individuals,  voluntarily  surrendered  to  it.  This  makes 
it  of  mere  human  authority.  Obedience  to  govern- 
ment, then,  is  obedience  to  a  human  power.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  I  am  obliged  to  obey  man,  which  is 
slavery,  instead  of  God,  as  Christianity  teaches,  which 
is  freedom. 

But  in  their  doctrine  on  the  origin  of  ideas,  the 
whig  party  are  still  further  removed  from  Christianity. 
Christianity  requires  a  belief  in  a  supersensual  world, 
a  world  of  reality,  which  lies  back  of  the  world  of 
merely  sensible  forms  and  logical  deductions.    By  the 
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senses,  we  look  out  upon  the  material  world;  but  if  we 
have  no  eye  by  which  we  can  look  in  upon  the  world 
of  reason,  and  take  cognizance  of  God  and  Duty, 
Christianity  has  for  us  no  certain  ground  of  evidence, 
and  its  truth  is  in  no  way  perceptible.  The  world,  it 
professes  to  rereal,  it  does  not  reveal,  because  there 
is  nothing  in  us,  which  can  perceive  it.  The  Chris- 
tian, talUng  to  us  of  his  spiritual  world,  is  as  one 
talking  of  colors  to  a  man  born  blind* 

Now,  what  is  the  whig  doctrine  on  the  origin 
of  ideas  1  Hobbes  and  Locke  are  here  again  our 
authority.  They  are  the  politicians  of  the  whigs,  and 
their  politics  grow  out  of  their  metaphysics.  Hobbes 
assigns  man  two  faculties,  force  and  cognition.  The 
cognitive  faculty  is  merely  sensation ;  for  he  admits 
no  source  of  knowledge  but  the  senses.  Hence  his 
nominalism,  bis  denial  of  the  reality  of  all  abstract 
ideas.  General,  universal,  eternal,  infinite,  are  in  his 
philosophy  mere  words,  which  serve  to  abridge  dis- 
course, but  which  name  no  realities.  Locke's  doctrine 
is  but  a  modification  of  the  same.  Locke  allows  two 
sources  of  knowledge,  sensation  and  reflection.  From 
sensation  we  derive  all  our  primary  ideas,  on  which 
reflection  subsequently  acts.  Through  the  senses  we 
receive  notices  of  the  external  world  merely.  Re- 
flection adds  to  these  notices  simply  a  knowledge  of 
the  mind's  own  operations.  According  to  Locke, 
therefore,  we  can  take  cognizance  of  no  existences, 
but  those  of  the  external  world,  and  ourselves.  We 
can,  then,  have  no  knowledge  of  the  world  Christian- 
ity professes  to  reveal.  That  world  is  neither  our* 
selves,  nor  the  external  world.  Nor  can  it  be  a  de- 
duction of  logic  from  either.  Logic  can  deduce  from 
the  data  furnished  it,  only  what  those  data  contain. 
External  nature  and  ourselves  are  evidently  both 
finite.  They,  then,  neither  of  them,  nor  both  of  them, 
contain  the  infinite.  Then  the  infinite  cannot  be  de- 
duced from  them.  'Then,  for  us,  the  infinite  does  not 
exist.  Then  Christianity,  as  a  professed  revelation 
of  the  infinite,  can  receive  no  faith  from  us. 
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This  is  the  inevitable  result,  if  we  start  with  Hobbes 
and  Locke.  Hobbes  was  aware  of  this,  and  scarcely 
disguises  it.  Locke,  who  was  a  man  of  some  religious 
feeling,  and  never  disposed  to  push  matters  to  ex- 
tremes, does  not  appear  to  have  perceived  it.  He  was 
a  religious  man,  and  professed  faith  in  Christianity  ; 
but  he  pared  his  faith  down  to  the  smallest  point 
compatible  with  any  faith  at  all.  He  disrobed  our 
religion  of  all  its  mysteries ;  and  in  endeavoring  to 
show  it  reasonable^  endeavored  to  make  it,  as  he  had 
government,  a  mere  human  authority ;  for  in  his  phi- 
losophy reason  is  human,  not  the  word  of  God, "  which 
was  in  the  beginning,  which  was  with  God,  and  which 
was  God."  He  admitted  another  life,  but  asserted 
that  we  can  have  no  proof  of  it,  but  an  outward  reve- 
lation, authenticated  by  miracles  addressed  to  the 
senses  ;  and,  though  he  did  not  assert  the  materiality 
of  the  soul,  he  thought  it  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  God  might  confer  on  matter  the  power  of 
thinking.  Virtue  with  him  was  an  empty  name; 
pleasure  the  supreme  good ;  and  in  his  ^^  Private 
Thoughts,"  he  declares,  that  the  end,  a  man  should 
always  have  in  view,  is  the  promotion  of  his  own 
happiness.  -       , 

The  consequences  of  this  doctrine  of  Locke  have 
been  none  of  the  best.  On  this  point,  Shaftesbury,  his 
friend  and  pupil,  and  also,  under  other  relations,  an 
eminent  whig,  is  good  authority.  ^'  Although  I  honor 
infinitely,"  he  says,  "  the  other  writings  of  Locke, 
whom  I  knew,  and  for  whose  sincere  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity I  can  answer,  I  am,  nevertheless,  forced  to 
confess,  that  he  took  the  same  route  that  Hobbes  did, 
and  that  he  has  been  followed  by  Tindal,  and  other 
free  thinkers  of  our  times.  It  was  Locke  himself  who 
struck  the  fatal  blow,  for  the  known  character  of 
Hobbes,  and  his  slavish  principles,  by  discrediting  his 
philosophy,  deprived  it  of  its  poison.  But  Locke 
struck  the  very  basis  of  the  edifice,  banished  all  order 
and  all  virtue  from  the  worlds  placed  out  of  nature  ideas 
which  are  intimately  blended  with  those  of  the  Divin- 
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ity  itself,  and  asserted  that  they  had  no  foundation  in 
the  human  mind."  In  England,  we  know  Locke 
has  produced  Tindal,  Toland,  Collins,  Chubbs,  Mor- 
gan, Mandeville,  Woolston,  Hume,  Hartley,  Dodwell, 
Darwin,  Priestley,  Belsham;  in  France,  Voltaire,  Con- 
dillac,  Diderot,  Helvetius,  D'Holbach,  Volney,  and 
many  others  of  nearly  equal  notoriety ;  and  in  this 
country,  Norton  and  Palfrey.  Some  of  these,  it 
is  true,  have  professed,  and  no  doubt  entertained,  a 
sort  of  faith  in  Christianity,  and  several  of  them,  by 
virtue  of  one  of  those  sublime  inconsistencies,  which 
do  so  much  honor  to  human  nature,  have  been  gen- 
erous defenders  of  liberty  ;  but  they  have  all  denied  us 
all  intuition  of  a  spiritual  world,  and  most  of  them 
have  questioned,  or  denied  all  existences,  but  such  as 
fall  under  the  senses.  According  to  them  all,  we  can 
have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
Of  what  we  are  not  certain  we  must  doubt.  Conse- 
quently, we  must  always  doubt  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity. We  find  this  conclusion  expressed  in  still  strong- 
er terms  by  an  eminent  ex-professor  in  the  Theologi- 
cal School  of  Cambridge  University,  a  firm  adherent 
of  Locke's  philosophy,  and  as  good  authority  as  can 
be  desired  on  its  actual  tendency.  Mr.  Norton,  the 
gentleman  of  whom  we  speak,  says,  in  his  late  publi- 
cation, entitled  "The  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity," 
"  To  the  demand  for  certainty,  let  it  come  from  whom  it 
may,  I  answer,  that  I  know  of  no  absolute  certainty, 
beyond  the  limit  of  momentary  consciousness,  a  cer- 
tainty that  vanishes  the  instant  it  exists,  and  is  lost  in 
the  regions  of  metaphysical  doubt.  *  *  *  There 
can  be  no  intuition,  no  direct  perception  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity."  This  is  strong  language,  plain  and 
unequivocal ;  and  it  exhibits,  we  must  needs  think,  not 
merely  the  "  latest,"  but  also  a  very  old  "  form  of  Infi- 
delity." There  can  be  no  direct  perception  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  There  can,  it  seems,  be  no  certainty, 
but  that  of  momentary  consciousness.  Mr.  Norton 
has  not  had  even  a  momentary  consciousness  of  the 
fact  of  the  Divine  Mission  of  Jesus  ;  and  if  he  could 
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hare  had  such  a  conscioiisness  at  any  period  of  his 
life,  it  would  have  ^^  vanished  the  instant  it  existed, 
and  been  lost  in  the  regions  of  metaphysical  doubt." 
But  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  absolute  certainty. 
Then  all  inquiry,  concerning  the  evidence  of  any  sub- 
ject, resolves  itself  into  a  balancing  of  probabilities. 
Nay,  how  can  we  be  sure,  that  this  or  that  is  proba- 
ble, if  there  be  no  certainty  for  us  1  If  we  say  there 
can  be  no  absolute  certainty,  we  must  accept  universal 
skepticism,  and  go  so  far  as  even  to 

*<  Doubt,  if  it  doubt  itself  be  doubting.** 

This  anti-Christian  character  of  the  party  in  ques- 
tion will  show  itself,  perhaps,  still  more  clearly,  if  we 
advert  to  its  doctrine  on  the  grounds  of  Faith.  The 
Christian  doctrine  on  the  grounds  of  religious  faith 
is,  that  man,  unassisted  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty, is  incapable  of  discovering  the  objects  of  re- 
ligious faith;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  Divine  inspi- 
ration, which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  vouchsafed  to  all 
men,  he  is  able  to  perceive  and  know  the  objects,  the 
spiritual  realities  of  that  world  which  Christianity 
professes  to  reveal.  The  soul  has  an  eye,  which  looks 
in  upon  that  world,  by  means  of  which  it  sees  and 
knows  it,  as  certainly  as  it  knows  the  sensations 
produced  in  it  by  means  of  the  objects  of  sense.  The 
Church  implies  this  in  its  doctrine  of  experimental 
religion.  It  teaches  us,  that,  in  experimental  religion, 
we  see  and  know  the  truth  of  Christianity.  We  do 
not  merely  believe  the  simple  fact,  that  there  is  a  spir- 
itual world,  but  we  become  acquainted  with  it,  know 
it,  even  better  than  we  know  the  world  of  sense.  Ask 
the  true  Christian,  if  Christianity  be  true,  and  he  an- 
swers, it  is  true,  and  he  knows  it  is  true,  because  he 
feels  it  is  true.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  are  exhorted  in 
Scripture,  not  merely  to  believe  there  is  a  God,  but  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  him,  and  be  at  peace, 
and  are  assured,  that  it  is  life  eternal  to  know  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  hath  sent.  When 
the   soul   perceives  the  truths  of  religion,  it  knows 
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them,  and  at  once  Tev.ogn\zes  them  as  truths.  It 
asks  not  for  arguments  to  prove  them.  It  has  the 
witness  within  itself.  There  is  a  divinity  within,  that 
receives  the  message  which  God  sends^  responds  to 
it,  and  vouches  for  its  truth.  This  we  regard  as  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  it  is,  in  substance,  what  has 
been  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  Church,  from  its 
birth,  down  to  our  own  times. 

But  the  party  we  are  speaking  of  adopting  Locke's 
philosophy,  which  denies  that  the  human  mind  can 
take  cognizance  of  any  existences  but  those  of  the 
outward  world  and  itself,  necessarily  denies,  that  we 
can  take  any  cognizance  of  the  objects  of  religious  faith. 
Those  objects  we  cannot  be  acquainted  with ;  they 
cannot  even  by  Omnipotence  be  revealed  to  us,  because 
we  are  endowed  with  no  capacity  to  perceive  them. 
Divine  revelation  does  not  make  them  known  to  us ;  it 
merely  assures  us,  that  off  in  a  world,  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  such  objects  do  really  exist.  The  fact 
of  their  existence  we  cannot  judge  of,  and  we  must 
take  it  solely  on  the  authority  of  him  who  reports  it. 
The  credibility  of  the  reporter  becomes,  therefore,  the 
question.  If  he  be  worthy  of  credit,  then  we  may  be- 
lieve that  the  spiritual  world  is  a  reality ;  if  he  be 
not  worthy  of  credit,  then  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  world  transcending  the  world  of  the  sens- 
es and  that  of  our  own  minds.  By  what  means  can  the 
credibility  of  the  reporter  be  established  ?  By  miracles, 
addressed  to  the  senses.  The  Divine  authority  of  him, 
whom  God  commissioned  to  speak  to  us  in  his  name,  Mr. 
Norton  assures  us,  can  be  attested  only  by  miraculous 
displays  of  his  power.  Miracles,  if  they  occurred  every 
day,  would  cease  to  be  miracles,  as  we  learn  from  the 
erudite  Dr.  Palfrey.  Consequently,  they  can  occur 
only  at  distant  intervals.  The  great  mass  of  man- 
kind cannot,  therefore,  be  eye-witnesses  of  miracles, 
and  must  depend  on  the  record,  which  may  be  made 
of  them.  They  can  have  no  evidence  of  their  actual 
occurrence,  but  the  evidence  of  history,  written  or 
unwritten.     But,  of  the  truth  of  the  history,  as  things 
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go,  they  cannot  judge.  The  generality  of  men  must, 
then,  rely  on  the  testimony  of  the  few  scholars,  who 
have  leisure  and  means  to  investigate  the  proofs  of  its 
genuineness  and  authenticity.  The  fact  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  miracles,  by  which  we  establish  the  author- 
ity of  the  reporter,  whose  authority  must,  in  turn,  es- 
tablish the  fact,  that  off  in  the  vast  unknown,  there  is  a 
spiritual  world,  in  which  we  should  believe,  —  but 
whether  it  really  exists,  or  not,  we  can  never  know, — 
must  be  taken  by  the  generality,  on  the  authority  of 
a  few  learned  men.  According  to  Mr.  Norton,  in  his 
"  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity,"  already  quoted,  the  con- 
dition of  faith  in  Christianity,  for  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  is  "  trust  in  the  capacity  and  honesty  of 
others."  We  must  rely  on  the  knowledge  of  others, 
which  reliance  "  may  be  called  belief  on  trusty  or  belief 
on  authority.^* 

This,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  leaves  Christianity, 
for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  a  very  doubtful  mat- 
ter ;  for  who  will  assure  us,  that  these  privileged  few, 
this  learned  caste,  are  not  themselves  deceived,  or  at 
least  deceivers  ?  May  not  these  scholars  have  an  in- 
terest in  deceiving  us  ?  Do  they  not  derive  rank, 
consideration,  and  wealth,  from  inducing  us  to 
believe  what  they  tell  us?  And  do  they  not,  by  in- 
ducing us  to  believe  them,  really  become  our  masters  ? 
Let  the  people  once  entertain  a  suspicion  of  this  sort, 
and  you  will  need  an  inquisition,  dungeons,  fire,  and 
sword,  to  maintain  even  a  decent  outward  regard  to 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  this  doctrine  of  belief 
on  authority,  if  once  admitted,  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
free  faith  in  God,  all  voluntary  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand ;  perpetuates  the  worst  features  of  Catholicism, 
establishes  a  sacerdotal  caste,  and  plunges  the  hu- 
man race  into  the  gloomiest  and  most  debasing  of  all 
servitudes.  It  is  essentially  a  skeptical  doctrine,  and 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  faith.  They,  who  support  it, 
fear  that  the  human  mind,  if  left  to  its  own  free  and 
honest  action,  would  reject  all  religion,  and  they, 
therefore,  seek  to  keep   up  religion  by  means  of  coer- 
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cion.  It  is  this  doctrine,  ^hich  has  done  and  is  doing 
80  much  mischief  to  the  Church.  The  worst  of  all 
heresies  is  that,  which  strikes  out  from  the  human  soul 
the  capacity  to  see  and  know  God. 

But  we  cannot  pursue  this  train  of  remark  further. 
What  we  have  thus  far  said,  applies  not,  we  readily 
own,  to  all  the  individuals  who  belong  to  the  whig 
party.  We  have  described  the  party,  not  according 
to  the  actual  characters  of  its  members,  but  according 
to  the  principle,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  its  rea- 
soning, and  its  measures.  We  have  seized  the  ulti- 
mate doctrine  of  the  party,  and  pointed  out  the  results, 
to  which  it  must  inevitably  come,  in  the  development 
of  its  idea,  providing  it  meets,  as  we  have  said,  with 
no  counteracting  force  from  without.  Viewed  as  the 
opposite  of  the  democratic  party,  in  the  light  of  its 
own  peculiar,  fundamental  principle,  it  is  the  anti- 
proeress  party,  the  anti-American  party,  and  the  anti- 
Christian  party.  Its  complete  triumph  would  be  fatal 
to  the  progress  of  the  race,  to  the  development  of 
American  institutions,  and  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Christian  religion.  This  fact  shows  at  once,  that  so 
long  as  there  is  an  overruling  Providence,  there  can 
be  no  ground  to  apprehend  its  success.  It  will  always 
fail.  Yesterday  never  returns.  When  yesterday  be- 
comes to-day,  or  to-day  to-morrow,  the  whigs  will 
come  into  power  throughout  the  United  States,  but  not 
till  then.  The  friends  of  progress,  of  reform,  men 
whose  faces  are  on  the  front  side  of  their  heads,  and 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  future,  and  whose  souls  leap 
up  to  meet  the  good  that  is  to  be,  we  are  sure  cannot, 
for  one  moment,  dream  of  uniting  their  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  whigs.  Nothing  remains  for  them,  then, 
but  to  unite  with  the  democratic  party,  so  called,  and 
through  that  labor  to  carry  the  race  forward  to  its 
destiny. 

The  democratic  party  is  the  American  party.  That 
party  is  the  American  party,  which  gathers  round  the 
idea,  which  it  is  the  mission  of  American  institutions 
to  realize.     The  idea,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our 
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institutions,  is  the  supremacy  of  Man.  Here  is  to  be 
establisiied  and  developed  not  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sacerdocy,  not  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  or  state,  not 
the  sovereignty  of  the  king,  not  the  sovereignty  of  the 
noble  few,  the  high  born,  not  that  of  the  rich,  nor  yet 
that  of  estates,  or  corporations,  but  the  sovereignty  of 
Man.  Here  man  is  not  made  for  the  state,  but  the 
state  is  instituted  for  man.  The  order  of  civilization, 
which  it  is  ours  to  develop,  is  an  order  of  civilization, 
in  which  things  are  subordinate,  and  subservient 
to  Humanity.  Humanity,  in  all  its  integrity,  is  in 
every  individual  man.  Then  every  individual  man  is 
to  be  raised  to  empire,  so  that  all  shall  be,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  "  kings  and  priests."  This  is 
the  American  idea.  This  idea  in  the  political  world 
is  translated  by  universal  suffrage,  that  is,  the  equal 
right  of  every  man  to  his  voice  in  the  choice  of  politi- 
cal agents,  and  through  them,  in  the  laws,  which  shall 
be  enacted,  or  governmental  measures,  which  shall  be 
adopted.  Now,  is  not  the  democratic  party  the  ac- 
knowledged universal  suffrage  party  ?  From  the  first, 
it  has  regarded  suffrage  as  a  right  belonging  to 
every  man,  by  virtue  of  his  human  nature,  and  it 
has  contended,  that  the  people,  taken  individually, 
have  not  only  the  right,  but,  taken  collectively,  wUl 
exercise  it  judiciously,  ultimately  in  accordance  with 
the  public  good,  and  universal  reason.  The  whig  party 
waives  the  question  of  right,  contends  that  the  people 
are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  entrusted  with 
universal  suffrage,  and  that  we  ought  to  educate  them 
before  we  allow  them  the  privilege  of  voting. 

The  democratic  party  is  also  the  patriotic  party. 
It  is  the  party  jealous  of  national  honor.  The  whig 
party,  composed  in  the  main  of  business  men,  whose 
idea  is  property,  not  man,  are  insensible  to  national 
honor,  when  its  maintenance  requires  the  sacrifice  of 
the  facilities  of  trade  or  commerce.  In  their  esti- 
mation, the  national  honor  is  well  enough,  when  they 
are  making  large  profits,  and  is  endangered  only 
when  their  chances  of  gain  seem  to  be  diminished. 
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Henee  it  is,  that  every  measure  taken  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  the  nation,  or  to  enhance  its  real  prosperity, 
has  been  taken  by  the  democratic  party,  amidst  the 
most  violent,  and  all  but  treasonable  hostility  of  the 
whigs.  The  democracy  purchased  Louisiana,  and  thus 
secured  to  trade  the  Mississippi,  to  agriculture  an 
immense  territory  of  unrivalled  fertility,  and  to  free 
institutions  many  millions  of  supporters.  The  de- 
mocracy declared  and  sustained  the  war  against  Great 
Britain,  in  which  we  vindicated  our  national  honor, 
and  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  And  during 
its  continuance,  the  whig  party  were  plotting  treason 
with  the  enemy,  refusing  all  support  to  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country,  and  cutting  off,  as  far  as  they^ 
could,  its  supplies.  It  was  the  democracy  also,  that 
compelled  France,  much  against  the  will  of  the  oppo- 
sition, to  do  us  tardy  justice  for  its  spoliations  of  our 
commerce. 

The  democratic  party  is  the  party  of  liberty.  This 
is  involved  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  American  party. 
The  idea  of  this  country  is,  we  have  said,  the  suprem- 
acy of  Man.  This  supremacy  is  attained  only  by  the 
broadest  freedom.  The  American  idea,  under  another 
aspect,  then,  is  that  of  liberty.  The  truly  American 
party  always  rallies  around  the  quickening  idea  of 
liberty.  No  man  can  have  the  hardihood  to  pretend, 
that  liberty  is  the  idea,  the  whigs  are  struggling 
to  bring  out.  The  whig  party  is  not  particularly 
anxious  to  sustain  or  extend  liberty,  even  according 
to  its  own  account.  Its  sole  objects,  taken  as  its 
own  witness,  are  the  preservation  of  the  Union  of  the 
States,  and  the  support  of  the  credit  system.  In  this, 
it  is  true  to  itself.  It  is  the  business  party  of  the 
country,  and  it  is,  and  must  be  true  to  its  idea.  The 
Union  of  the  States  was,  and  is  desirable,  almost  solely 
on  account  of  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce.  It 
facilitates  trade  between  the  different  States,  and 
gives  us  an  imposing  aspect,  which  favors  our  foreign 
commerce.  Take  away  the  aid,  which  the  Union  of 
the  States  gives  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  whigs 
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would  estimate  its  value  somewhat  below  par.  Their 
cry  about  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  does  not, 
then,  proceed  from  their  anxiety  to  maintain  freedom, 
but  to  preserve  certain  advantages  to  trade.  It  is  in 
relation  to  its  bearing  on  business  operations,  that 
they  wish  to  sustain  the  credit  system.  So  that 
their  dominant  idea,  according  to  their  own  showing, 
is  the  preservation  or  increase  of  facilities  for  busi- 
ness operations.  They  pursue  business,  of  course, 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  property.  So  in  the 
last  analysis  the  dominant  idea  of  the  whigs  is  not 
Man,  but  Propbbtt;  and  the  contest  between  them 
and  the  democracy  was  rightly  declared  by  Mr.  Ben- 
ton to  be  a  contest  between  MAN  and  MONEY. 

As  the  whig  party  is  the  party  seeking  to  give  pre- 
dominance not  to  the  idea  of  freedom,  but  to  the  idea 
of  property,  the  protection  of  which  Locke  declares 
to  be  the  end  of  government,  it  follows,  that  the  dem- 
ocratic party  is  the  party  of  freedom,  or  else  we  have 
no  such  party  in  this  country.  Its  history  proves  that 
it  is.  In  all  controversies,  it  takes  the  side  of  liberty. 
In  the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, it  opposed  centralism,  and  defended  State  rights. 
In  the  conventions  which  have  framed  our  State  con- 
stitutions, it  has  always  favored  those  clauses,  which 
leave  the  most  liberty  to  the  people,  and  best  protect 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  In  the  great  struggle 
between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements  of 
European  society,  which  broke  out  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  which  has  been  continued,  with  various 
success,  even  to  our  own  times,  it  has  always  sympa- 
thized with  the  people,  and  rejoiced  in  their  success- 
es. Its  sympathies  were  with  France,  so  long  as 
France  represented  the  democracy ;  while  the  whigs, 
or  federalists,  sympathized  with  England,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  aristocracy.  In  the  late  unsuccess- 
ful struggle  of  the  Canadians  for  independence,  the 
democratic  party  has  been  true  to  its  idea  of  liberty. 
It  has  given  them  its  sympathies  and  its  prayers,  and 
trusts  yet  to  see  the  Canadas  a  free  and  independent 
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nation.  The  day  of  emancipation  yet  lingers,  but  it 
will  come,  and  we  shall  have  a  great  and  noble  people 
for  our  Northern  neighbor. 

The  democratic  party  has  always  been  faithful  to 
freedom  of  mind  and  conscience,  the  basis  of  all 
freedom.  It  has  always  opposed  everything  even 
approaching  a  religious  establishment,  and  con- 
tended, that  man's  intercourse  with  his  Maker  should 
be  free  and  voluntary.  It  has  opposed  all  test  laws, 
and  uniformly  frowned  upon  every  effort  to  molest  a 
man  for  his  opinions.  It  inserted  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution the  amendments,  which  forbid  Congress  to 
establish  a  religion,  or  to  pass  any  law  prohibiting 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press.  It  opposed  the 
elder  Adams  and  his  party,  because,  in  their  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws,  they  proved  themselves  the  enemies  of 
free  thought,  and  free  utterance;  and  it  raised  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  the  Presidential  chair,  because  he  was 
the  unflinching  friend  of  freedom  of  mind.  It  has 
always  said,  with  Milton,  ^^  Let  truth  and  falsehood 
grapple.  Who  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse^in 
free  and  open  encouhter  ?  Her  confuting  is  the  best 
and  surest  suppressing." 

The  democratic  party  is  the  Christian  party.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  revelation  of  God's  mercy  to  man.  It  is 
always  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  Humanity.  It  ad- 
dresses man  as  endowed  with  the  capacity  to  judge  of 
himself  what  is  or  is  not  right.  Democracy  is  based 
on  the  fact,  that  man  does  really  possess  this  capacity. 
Christianity,  by  addressing  ftself  to  all  men,  necessa- 
rily recognises  this  capacity  in  evefy  man ;  democra- 
cy, by  defending  universal  suffrage,  does  the  same. 
Christianity  values  man  for  his  simple  Humanity,  not 
for  his  trappings,  the  accidents  of  birth,  wealth,  or 
position ;  so  does  democracy.  Christianity,  aside 
from  its  design  to  fit  the  individual  for  communion 
with  the  blest  after  death,  seeks  to  introduce  a  new 
order  of  things  on  the  earth,  to  exalt  the  humble, 
abash  the  proud,  to  establish  the  reign  of  justice,  and 
enable  every  man  to  "  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig- 
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tree,  ^ith  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid  ;  "  and  who 
knows  not  that  this  is  the  aim  and  tendency  of  the 
democratic  party  ? 

Christianity  recognises  God  as  the  only  rightful 
sovereign,  and  regards  all  government  not  founded  by 
him,  as  usurpation.  Man  is  bound  to  obey  God,  and 
God  only;  Therefore,  it  commands  us  to  call  no  man 
master  on  earth,  for  one  is  our  master  in  heaven. 
Translated  into  the  language  of  politics,  this  teaches 
us,  that  government  is  legitimate,  and  laws  are  oblig- 
atory only  as  they  represent  the  will  of  God,  that  is, 
the  decrees  of  eternal  and  immutable  Justice.  Is  not 
this  the  doctrine  of  the  democratic  party  ?  Jefferson, 
a  good  authority  on  this  point,  says,  "  the  will  of  the 
majority  must  govern,  but  in  order  to  govern  right- 
fully, it  must  be  just.''  The  orations  and  addresses 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  as  well  as  several 
others  now  lying  before  us,  delivered  by  democrats  on 
the  last  Anniversary  of  our  Independence,  with  one 
accord,  assert  the  supremacy  of  Justice ;  and  the 
whole  party  adopts  the  definition  of  democracy,  given 
in  a  Lecture  by  the  Historian  of  the  United  States ; 
"Democracy  is  Eternal  Justice  ruling  through  the 
People."  Justice  is  the  political  name  of  God.  The 
reign  of  Justice  is  the  reign  of  God  ;  and  in  defining 
democracy  to  be  Eternal  Justice  ruling  through  the 
people,  we  identify  the  doctrine  of  the  democratic 
party  with  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  name- 
ly, that  government  is  of  Divine  ordination,  and  in  all 
legitimate  governments  (?od  is  kin^. 

The  idea  of  justfce,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  is 
undoubtedly  in  every  man ;  but  it  exists  in  the  indi- 
vidual mixed  up  with  much,  which  belongs  to  the  indi- 
vidual, rather  than  to  the  race.  The  individual, 
therefore,  cannot  be  a  safe  interpreter  of  justice.  For 
the  voice  of  Eternal  Justice  he  may  mistake  the  voice 
of  his  own  passions  or  interests.  We  must,  therefore, 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  race.  The  race  can  agree 
only  in  that,  which  is  universal,  invariable^. and  eter- 
nal, only  in  justice  and  truth.     Hence,  the  unanimous 
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assent  of  the  race  is  justly  regarded  as  the  highest 
eridenee  of  truth.  In  order^  tben^  to  make  as  near  an 
approach  as  possible  to  the  decrees  of  Eternal  Jus- 
tice^ we  must  place  the  government^  not  in  the  hands 
of  one  man>  not  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  nor  in  the 
hands  of  a  class,  corporation,  or  estate,  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  whole  people,  whose  voice  will  always  be 
our  best  representative  of  the  voice  of  the  race,  and 
whose  decisions  are  the  nearest  approximation  a  na- 
tion can  make  to  the  decisions  of  Justice  itself.  Right- 
ly, then,  is  Democracy  defined  Eternal  Justice  ruling 
through  the  People.  Rightly,  too,  is  the  democratic 
party  termed  the  Christian  party,  since  it,  like  Chris- 
tianity, acknowledges  God  alone  as  the  rightful 
sovereign,  and  labors  incessantly  to  wrest  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  hands  of  individuals,  classes, 
castes,  estates,  corporations,  and  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  whole  people,  in  their  character  of  sim- 
ple human  beings,  so  that  justice  may  reign  on  the 
earth. 

The  democratic  party  is  the  party  of  progress. 
This  is  involved  in  what  has  already  been  said.  A 
party  gathers  round  an  idea,  or  principle,  which  is  its 
life,  its  soul.  That  idea  it  can  never  abandon,  and 
live ;  nor  can  it  ever  receive  a  new  idea,  without  los- 
ing its  identity.  If  left  to  itself,  it  will  unfold,  ex- 
haust its  idea ;  and  having  done  this,  it  dies.  Thus, 
English  whiggism,  having  exhausted  its  original  idea, 
having  found  its  euthanasia,  in  the  Reform  Bill,  has 
gone  the  way  of  ill  the  earth,  and  is  suffered  to  lie 
in  state  still,  merely  because  neither  Tories  nor  Radi- 
cals are  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  heirs, 
and  give  it  burial.  The  whigs  in  this  country  are 
demonstrating  the  same  law.  The  idea,  around 
which  they  gather,  is  offensive  to  a  majority  of  the 
American  people.  This  the  more  discerning  of  our 
whig  friends  perceive,  and,  therefore,  they  would  fain 
change  the  doctrines  of  the  party.  They  have  even 
tried  to  make  it  pass  for  the  democratic  party.  Vain 
efforts !     They  may  change  its  name,  receive  into  its 
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ranks  many,  who  once  thought  themselves  republicans, 
and  submit  to  be  led  on  by  men,  who  once  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  democracy  ;  but  nothing  can  change 
its  character ;  its  identity  remains ;  and  your  Lin- 
colns,  Seldens,  Duanes,  Verplancks,  Tallmages,  and 
Riveses,  who  generously  undertake  to  give  it  a  demo- 
cratic aspect,  can  change  nothing  in  its  principles  or 
direction,  but  are  themselves  swept  away  by  its  re- 
sistless current, 

**  To  that  boume,  whence  no  traveller  returns." 

f'^^he  idea  of  the  whig  party  is  one,  which  cannot,  in 
this  country,  rise  to  empire,  because  it  is  not  broad 
enough  to  comprehend  the  work  which  God  has 
given  us  to  do.  Always,  therefore,  will  it  be  in  the 
minority,  or  if  not  absolutely  in  the  minority,  so  torn 
by  intestine  divisions,  and  so  destitute  of  "  avail- 
^le  '^  leaders,  that  it  must  uniformly  fail  of  success. 
The  democratic  party  is  governed  by  the  same  law. 
It  can  receive  no  new  idea,  and  it  must  share  the  for- 
tuties  of  the  idea  with  which  it  originally  started.  But 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  parties.  The 
whig  party  gathered  around  an  idea,  which  is  of  a  lim- 
ited and  transient  nature ;  the  democratic  party  rallied 
round  an  idea,  which  is  universal,  immutable,  and 
eternal.  The  whig  seized  upon  one  of  the  accidents 
of  Humanity,  the  democrat  upon  Humanity  itself. 
The  democrat  planted  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  vast 
globe  of  Humanity,  the  whig  placed  himself  on  the  cir- 
cumference, where  he  hangs  as  a  /oreign  substance, 
and  from  which  he  must  be  thrown  the  moment  the  globe 
revolves.  The  great  idea  of  the  democratic  party  is, 
as  we  have  shown,  under  one  aspect,  the  supremacy  of 
man  over  his  accidents,  under  another  aspect,  the 
reign  of  Eternal  Justice.  The  two  aspects  are,  in  fact, 
one  and  the  same.  The  mission  of  the  democratic 
party  is  to  unfold  the  great  idea  of  Justice,  and  reduce 
it  to  practice  in  all  man's  social  and  political  rela- 
tions. It  stands,  therefore,  not  as  the  representative 
of  a  fraction  of  the  race,  but  of  the  race  itself,  and. 
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therefore,  like  the  face,  it  is  immortal.  This  great 
idea  of  justice  the  party  is  destined  to  realize.  From 
this  work  it  cannot  withdraw  itself,  even  if  it  would. 
Its  leaders  may  be  false  to  it,  and  seek  to  betray  it ; 
but  it  leaves  them  by  the  way,  and  with  or  without 
new  leaders,  continues  its  march.  No  matter  how 
high  a  rank  a  roan  may  have  held  in  its  estimation, 
the  moment  he  proves  false  to  the  mission  of  the  par- 
ty, he  is  left,  though  leaving  him  be  like  plucking  out 
a  right  eye,  or  cutting  off  a  right  hand.  Nothing  from 
within  can  betray  it  or  divert  it  from  its  onward  course. 
Many  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  whig  party 
were  once  in  its  ranks,  but  it  has  not  missed  them.  It 
is  never  in  want  of  a  man  competent  to  lead  on  its 
forces,  nor  of  an  "  available  "  candidate  for  its  suf- 
frages. A  panic  may  now  and  then  occur,  and  pro- 
duce a  momentary  confusion,  but  it  instantly  recovers 
itself,  reestablishes  order,  and  takes  up  its  line  of 
march,  ready  to  grapple  with  any  force  it  may  meet. 

Now  as  the  party,  according  to  the  general  laws  of 
party,  must  go  on  unfolding  its  idea,  and  as  that  idea 
is  universal  and  all-comprehensive,  we  say  truly,  that 
it  is  the  party  of  progress.  Justice  is  its  idea,  and 
this  idea  it  must  unfold,  and  this  idea  in  its  unfolding 
must  reach  all  the  reforms  the  friends  of  progress  can 
desire.  Progress  is  simply  the  better  and  fuller  appli- 
cation of  Justice  to  our  social  and  political  i^elations. 
All  the  progress,  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
now  can  be,  must  come  from  the  unfolding  of  the  idea 
which  constitutes  the  life  and  soul  of  the  democratic 
party.  Then  as  friends  of  progress  you  should  sup- 
port that  party,  and  contribute  what  you  can  to  help 
it  onward  in  the  development  and  application  of  its 
general  principles. 

Are  you  contending  for  universal  education  ?  What 
principle  will  establish  a  true  system  of  universal  ed- 
ucation, but  that  which  declares  the  supremacy  of  Man 
over  Money,  and  recognises  Man  in  all  his  integrity 
in  every  individual  man  'I  Are  you  the  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  woman  ?     How  will  you  succeed  but  by  appeal- 
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ingto  the  great  principle  of  the  democracy,  that  Right 
is  paramount  to  Might  ?  Are  you  a  non-resistant,  a 
peace-man?  What  means  have  you  to  compass  your  ends, 
but  by  aiding  the  democracy  to  introduce  the  rule  of 
Justice  into  all  public  aflfairs  ?  Are  you  an  advocate 
for  the  working-man,  anxious  to  secure  to  honest  in- 
dustry its  due  reward,  and  to  the  laborer  his  true  so- 
cial position  1  You  must  do  it  by  means  of  that  party 
which  struggles  to  raise  up  universal  Humanity,  to 
abolish  all  Privilege,  and  to  place  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  man,  instead  of  money.  Are  you  an 
abolitionist,  and  would  you  free  the  slave  1  What 
party  puts  forth  general  principles  which  in  their 
gradual  unfolding  must  break  every  unjust  bond,  and 
set  every  captive  free  1  The  day  of  emancipation  is 
not  yet.  It  were  useless  to  emancipate  the  slave  to- 
day, because  we  should  be  merely  changing  the  form 
not  the  substance  of  his  slavery.  But  the  democratic 
party  puts  forth  principles,  which  must  in  the  end  abol- 
ish slavery,  and  do  it  too  at  the  very  day,  the  very 
hour,  when  it  can  be  done  with  advantage  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  of  justice.  Slavery  is  doomed ;  man  will 
not  always  tyrannize  over  man.  There  are  causes  at 
work,  which  will  free  the  slave,  and  free  him  too  with 
the  consent  and  to  the  joy  of  his  master.  Let  these 
causes  work  on,  and  do  not  murmur  because  their  full 
effects  are  not  realized  to-day.  God  doubtless  could 
have  made  the  world  in  one  day,  but  we  are  told  that 
he  chose  to  employ  six  days  in  creating  it.  The  seed 
is  not  sown,  and  the  corn  harvested  the  same  day. 
Be  sure  that  you  have  principles  in  operation  that  will 
effect  your  work,  and  you  may  retain  your  composure. 
The  democratic  party  embraces  the  idea  of  universal 
freedom  to  universal  man,  and  it  will  realize  this  idea, 
just  as  fast  as  we  can  urge  onward  the  general  pro- 
gress of  Humanity,  and  no  faster. 

We  have  now  given  some  of  the  reasons  why  re- 
formers should  sustain  the  democratic  party.  That 
party  embraces  the  general  principles  of  liberty,  of 
progress,  which  include  within  them,  as  the  oak  is  in^ 
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eluded  in  the  acorn,  all  possible  reforms.  It  repre- 
sents to-day,  in  this  Western  world,  entire  Humanity, 
and  as  such  has  a  right  to  demand  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  every  true  friend  of  his  race.  We  see  many 
and  essential  reforms,  for  which  we  have  labored,  and 
still  labor,  which  it  has  not  yet  taken  up  ;  but  we  see 
that,  following  its  principles,  obeying  the  high  laws  to 
which  in  God's  providence  it  is  subjected,  it  must  and 
will  take  them  up  in  due  time,  and  in  due  order.  To- 
day it  is  engaged  in  rescuing  the  government  from 
the  grasp  of  associated  wealth,  which  it  will  do  by 
adopting  the  Independent  Treasury  .Bill,  and  caus- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  country  to  be  collected  and 
disbursed  in  gold  and  silver.  When  it  has  effected 
this,  it  will  proceed  to  reform  the  banking  system  as 
it  exists  in  the  States.  In  what  way  it  will  reform  the 
system,  as  the  moment  for  acting  has  not  yet  come,  it 
is  not  wholly  agreed.  Whether  it  will  do  it,  by  abolish- 
ing all  banks  and  returning  to  an  exclusively  metallic 
currency,  as  is  the  wish  of  some,  or  by  instituting 
a  system  of  free  banking,  as  is  the  wish  of  a  still 
greater  number,  or  by  devising  a  new  scheme  based 
upon  a  combination  of  the  elements  of  free  banking 
with  what  may  be  termed  government  banking,  as  we 
ourselves  should  propose,  it  is  at  this  moment  impos- 
sible to  determine ;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  the  party  will 
dispose  of  the  question  in  that  way  which  shall  best 
advance  the  cause  of  individual  freedom  and  national 
prosperity.  This  question  disposed  of,  the  party  will 
proceed  to  reform  the  judiciary,  and  to  revise  our 
criminal  code.  Then  it  will  proceed  to  other  re- 
forms which  perhaps  have  not  yet  been  dreamed  of 
save  by  a  few  visionaries,  who  would  gain  nothing  but 
a  smile  of  compassion  were  they  to  tell  their  dreams. 
Where  it  will  stop  we  know  not ;  for  we  are  not  able 
to  set  bounds  to  the  spirit  of  improvement,  or  to  say 
where  the  progress  of  the  race  is  to  be  arrested.  We 
speak  not  as  the  seer,  but  as  the  philosopher,  who, 
from  the  causes  he  sees  in  operation,  and  which  he 
understands,  infers  the  effects  which  must  inevitably 
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follow,  unless  God  changes  the  order  of  his  provi- 
dence. The  reforms  which  the  party  effects  in  legisla- 
tion, the  principles  which  it  infuses  into  public  insti- 
tutions, will  gradually  pass  into  social  life,  form  our 
manners,  our  morals,  and  determine  our  social  rela- 
tions and  intercourse. 

Sinking  now  the  editor,  and  speaking  in  my  own 
name,  I  may  say,  here  is  my  view  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  here  are  my  reasons  for  enrolling  myself 
among  its  members.  I  have  formed  this  view  not  hasti- 
ly, nor  without  considerable  reflection ;  I  have  adopted  it 
only  as  I  have  been  compelled  by  my  general  princi- 
ples of  politics,  religion,  and  philosophy.  I  have  never 
been  a  partisan.  I  have,  it  is  true,  always  been  a  demo- 
crat. I  sucked  in  democracy  with  my  mother's  milk; 
I  imbibed  a  feeling  and  a  love  of  independence,  as  I 
roamed  a  child  over  the  Green  Hills,  or  clambered  up 
the  scarped  rocks,  or  plunged  in  the  dark  forests  of 
my  early  home.  I  could  not  have  been  a  Green  Moun- 
tain Boy,  bred  in  a  mountain  home,  in  what  may  one 
day  be  regarded  as  the  Switzerland  of  America,  with- 
out cherishing  a  free  spirit,  and  becoming  the  friend 
of  the  ^*  largest  liberty."  I  have  always  been  found  on 
the  side  of  freedom  in  its  widest  signification.  To 
my  love  of  it  I  have  given  years  of  intense  study,  sac- 
rificed ease,  sometimes  reputation,  pecuniary  indepen- 
dence, and  professional  success.  But,  except  on  rare 
occasions,  I  have  never  acted  with  the  democratic  party 
so  called.  I  have  had  many  prejudices  against  it,  and 
against  its  prominent  members.  I  have  thought  it  too 
intent  on  office,  on  maintaining  itself  as  a  party,  and  too 
indifferent  to  the  progress  and  application  of  free  prin- 
ciples. It  may  readily  be  believed,  then,  that  I  have  not 
given  in  my  adhesion,  so  unequivocally,  without  having 
been  compelled  by,  what  have  seemed  to  me,  cogent 
reasons.  These  reasons  are  given  to  some  extent  in 
this  article.  They  are  to  me  weighty  and  sufficient. 
They  may  be  carped  at,  they  may  be  denied ;  but  I 
must  give  up  all  the  confidence  I  have  hitherto  placed 
in  religion  or  philosophy,  before  I  can  believe  they  can 
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be  successfully  refuted.  I  am  therefore  compelled,  not 
merely  to  declare  myself  a  democrat,  but  a  democrat, 
if  you  will,  in  a  party  sense.  I  take  my  stand  with  the 
democratic  party.  Its  fortunes,  whatever  they  may  be^ 
I  am  content  to  share.  If  I  can  in  any  way  aid  it  on- 
ward, and  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  principles,  my 
ambition  and  my  conscience  will  be  satisfied.  I  say 
this  in  no  partisan  spirit,  but  in  obedience  to  those 
broad  principles  of  freedom,  to  which,  with  or  without 
success,  my  life  has  thus  far  been  devoted.  I  do  this 
because  I  am  required  to  do  it  by  my  love  of  freedom 
and  of  man,  because  through  this  party,  and  this  party 
only,  can  be  carried  out  into  all  the  relations  of  life 
those  great  principles  of  justice,  on  which  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country  are  based.  Through  this  party 
it  is  possible  to  reach  Humanity ;  with  it  is  bound  up 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  this  country,  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  throughout  the  world. 


•^*  This  number  completes  the  present  volume,  and  ends  the 
publication  of  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review.  The  Review  is  dis- 
continued not  for  the  want  of  patronage,  but  because  its  editor  has 
said  his  word ;  and  because  he  finds,  that  his  excessive  labors,  for  the 
last  few  years,  have  impaired  his  health,  and  made  it  advisable  for  him  • 
to  lie  by  for  a  while,  and  recruit  Should  he  hereafter  have  a  word  to 
utter,  he  doubtless  will  find  some  medium,  through  which  to  utter 
it,  so  that  the  public  shall  not  sufibr  for  the  want  thereof. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  a  silent  sadness,  that  I  close  this  publi- 
cation, which  has  occupied  so  much  of  my  time  and  thoughts  for  the 
last  two  years.  I  have  been  rather  its  author  than  its  editor,  although 
I  have  received  several  valuable  contributions,  from  some  of  my 
friends.  Still,  I  look  upon  it  with  the  aflfection  of  a  father,  and  fol- 
low it  to  the  grave  not  without  a  little  swelling  in  the  throat  It  has 
made  me  somewhat  known,  procured  me  some  valuable  acquain- 
tances, and  made  me  feel  in  altogether  better  humor  with  the  public, 
than  was  for  many  years  my  wont  For  the  manner  in  which  the 
Community  has  received  it,  I  am  grateful.  It  has  yielded  me 
all  the  respect  I  asked.  To  my  brethren  of  the  press  I  am  still  more 
gratefuL    They  have  spoken  of  my  labors  in  terms,  which,  though 
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flattering  to  me,  I  fear  do  more  honor  to  tbe  benevolence  of  their 
hearts,  Uian  justice  to  their  critical  sagacity. 

I  have  no  long  valedictory  to  write.  I  commenced  this  work  under 
every  discouragement,  and  even  against  my  own  judgment.  I  com- 
menced it  because  I  could  not  help  it  I  made  no  calculations  on 
success.  I  was  unknown,  or  known  only  to  my  disadvantage.  I 
felt,  that  I  was  almost  wholly  misconceived,  that  I  was  not  to  my- 
self what  that  portion  of  the  Boston  public,  who  had  heard  of 
me,  imagined.  I  felt  I  had  that  within  me,  if  I  could  but  tell  it,  which 
would  command  their  respect,  and  induce  them  to  listen  even  to  my 
words.  I  have  spoken  as  I  could.  I  have  succeeded  better  than  I 
anticipated,  and  made  the  public  think  as  well  of  roe,  as  I  think  they 
ouffht.  I  part  from  the  puolic,  therefore,  in  good  humor  with  them, 
and  myself.  If  they  have  benefited  bv  ray  labors,  it  is  well ;  but 
whether  they  have  or  not,  I  have,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  just  as  welL 

One  word  more.  The  world  has  called  me  an  infidel,  and  an 
agrarian.  I  am  an  infidel,  I  suppose,  not  because  I  believe  less,  but 
because  I  believe  more  than  my  neighbors.  Yet,  I  may  say  that  one 
great  end  I  have  had  in  view  in  this  work  has  been,  to  suggest  trains 
of  thought,  which  should  lead  even  the  skeptical  to  a  firm  and  living 
faith  in  God,  Christ,  and  immortality.  As  to  agrarianism,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  I  am  a  democrat  of  long  standing,  and  am  deter- 
mined as  long  as  I  live  to  labor  for  the  great  doctrine  of  equal  rights, 
and  social  equality. 

ORESTES  AUGUSTUS  BROWNSON. 
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